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AUSTRIA'S COMMERCIAL VENTURE IN INDIA IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
BY SIR KR. C. TEMPLE, एतः. 


(Continued from Vol. XLVI, p. 286,) 
Letter from Lieutenant Colonel William Bolts to the President 
and Council of Bombay, dated Gogo, 31 October 1777.2¢ 
Honble, Sir and Sirs 

You have some time ago been informed of the accident which happened to the Imperial 
Austrian ship Giuseppe and Teresa, under my command, in the bay of Delagow. A 
subsequent transaction there obliges me now to lay my complaints, on behalf of their 
Imperial Majesties, before you, against John Cahill, Captain of a ketch from your 
Presidency ; the whole relation of which is briefly as follows, 

Qn the 3d day of May 17771 took formal possession of a certain district of land in 
the country called Timbe on the western side of the river Mafcome in the beforementioned bay 
from the Rajah Mohaar Capell, who by a deed of sale and a treaty, solemnly executed! the 
same day, gave up the property and sovereignty thereof, together with the sovereignty of 
the said river, to their Imperial Majesties for ever, There are at this time in the river 
Mafoome two ketches from bay under English Colours, one commanded by Captain 
John McKennie and the other by Captain John Cahill, the latter of whom having partly 
erected an Indian hutt of cajan®’ sticks, did on the 4th May wantonly erect a flogstafi 
and hoist thereon an English ensign within ten yards of theimperial flagstaff and even 
within the line of the guns wea had planted upon taking possession. Wishing to avoid 
every act that would bear the smallest appearance of incivility, I therefore wrote the 
following letter to Captain Cahill.2* 

T'o this letter Captain Cahill did not think proper to give any answer. Nevertheless, 
I sent several other polite messages to him by my officer, requesting he would take down 
his ensign, but the Captain still refused to comply, at one time pretending he was going 
to give a dinner on shore, and at last alledging he oad bought the ground, or some part 
of it, himself. Upon this I assured Captain Cahill that if he really had purchased any 








त Letters Received at Bombay (1777), XLII, 372—376. 

श्रं Tho shrobby plant, Cajanus Indicus (Malay biéchang), producing the food stuffs known as dds 
a substitute for pulse. 

See ante., Vol. XLVI, p. 356. 
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vround that was comprehended within her Imperial Majesty’s territory, and could prove 
his title to it, he should be perfectly secure of his property, subject to the sovereignty of the 
power to whom the district was given up, agreeable to the usages and laws of nations in 
similar cases. The Rajah Capell in the mean time having informed me there was no truth 
in Captain Cahill's assertion of any purchase, I prevailed on Captain MeKenny to accom- 
pany my officer, whom I again sent to expostulate with Captain Cahill on the impropriety 
of his conduct in endeavouring to obstruct the affairs of the Imperial Court, which | 
informed the Captain was highly aggravated in his person, as not only acting without 
authority from either the British Government or the East India Company, but az bemg 
a person, as I was informed, not authorized (according to the laws of his own country } 
to be even found on this side the Cape of Good Hope. But altho’ Captain Cahill now 
thought proper to desist from his pretence of having purchased any ground, still he kept 
his ensign flying close to the Imperial flag, till Iwas at last obliged to let him know 
that if he did not lower it, I should send my own people to doit, and in that case I 
would even pull down the few sticks he had set up towards building a hut, 83 1 wae 
resolyed not even o hut should be erected on her Majesty's territory by any man, in 
obstinate defiance of her Majesty's sovereignty while I had power to prevent it. 

Captain Cahill still. paying no attention to the expostulation of my officer, or even of 
his countryman Captain MeKenny, I was reduced to the disagreeable necessity of 
executing what I had threatened, and I accordingly ordered Captain Cahill’s ensign to 
be taken down and carried on board his vessel. 

I have been thus particular in my relation of this affair to convince you, Sirs, how 
scrupulous [ shall be on every publick transaction of acting in an offensive manner to 
the unauthorized subjects of your Government. At the same time, [ flatter myself you 
will be equally ready to do my Sovereigns the justice of reprimanding Captain Cahill for 
his obstreperous conduct. 

Being safely arrived in the road of Surat, though much in want of assistance and 
refreshment, particularly on account of several of my officers and crew, who were danger- 
ously ill, I applied on that occasion by a letter of the 6th September, to Governor Boddam, 
who referred me to the Nabob as the Moguls officer, informing me that the city of Surat 
was the Moguls city under his government 

Accordingly, by means of Monsieur Anquetil de Briencourt his most Christian Majes- 
ty’s [French] (Consul at Surat, 1 made several applications to the Nabob for such assist- 
ance only, as according to the constitution of the Moguls City, I knew he could not 
refuse. The delicacy, however, of the Nabob upon those occasions was so great and 
productive of delays so little reconcileable to the situations of men at the point of death 
as obliged me to repair to this port, where I and my people have been happier to find 
speedier relief from the humanity of the sectaries of Brimha [ Brahmi, i. ¢., the Hindus 
apparently in this case, the Marathds ]. 

These transactions and the nature of certain orders, which publick fame informs 
me have been given to your Honble. Presidency for the obstruction of the business of her 
Imperial Majesty's subjects and ships, have induced me to dispatch the present sloop, 
solely for the purpose of authentick information from your Honors upon subjects 50 

materially interesting to the honor of the Imperial flag and the intereste of their 
Imperial Majesties, Your answers to the following questions I shall therefore esteem as 
0 particular favour. 
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1. Whether the Imperial Austrian ships of Europe and the Imperial country 31111 
of Asia will or not be admitted to the rights of hospitality and of trade in the British 
settlements of Asia on the same footing as are admitted ships of the same «lenomination 
of the French, Portuguese and other European Nations. 

त. Should the Nabob or Governor of the Moguls City of Surat, on auy future 
occasion, act repugnantly to the laws of netions with respect [0 any vessel under wy 
direction, whether am I to consider him as an independent prince, acting solely from 
his own authority or under that of the Mogul; so that any consequent act of resentment on 
behalf of their Imperial Majesties would not in any wise affect the British Government 
of Bombay, or any other part of Asia, or in your opinions, Gentlemen, tend to interrupt 
‘the harmony subsisting between the Courts of Vienna and London. 

I have the honor to assure you that in the execution of the commissions with which 
L am entrusted, I shall most studiouly avoid giving the slightest foundation for offence to 
any branch of the English Company's government, and I flatter myself I shal! meet with 
the same exemption from those prejudices arising from a jealousy of commerce, which 
in less enlightened times have been the bane so frequently of human society. 


I am with the most profound respect 








Goga, 31st October, 1777. Honble, Sir and Sirs 
Received 16th November 1777 per Leopold Your most obedient humble Servant 


Lieut. Colonel in the service of their Imperial Majesties 
Letter from the Council at Bombay to the Court of Directors, 
dated ॐ November 1777." 


Mr Bolts in the Austrian Ship Joseph and Theresa to our great surprize arrived al 
Surat Bar the 5th September. An Extract of your Commands dated the 2lat of February 
had been previously sent thither, and the Chief and Council in consequence thereof 
and of the further Orders We sent upon receiving Advice of the Ships Arrival, exerted 
themselves so much and with the Assistance of the Nabobs Influence threw so many 
obstacles in his way that Mr Bolts found himself unable to transact any Business there 
and sailed away for Gogo. The Chiefs at Surat and Broach will use every justifiable 
Method to prevent his meeting with Success, and We learn He has not Yet been able wo 
sell any part of his Cargo, but that He had sent tothe Pundit of Ahmedavad to whom 
Gogo is subordinate offering him a Present of Rs. 25,000 annually in lieu of Customs, 
provided he will permit Him to establish a Factory and carry on 4 Trade there. He 
has since proceeded to Poonah [ head-quarters of the Maratha Government] to negociate 
this Business himself, but We shall exert our little Influence with the Durbar to defeat 
this Scheme, and You may be assured that no justifiable or legal Efforts shall be left 
untried to frustrate the Projects of these Adventurers. 

We have sent the most strict Injunctions to all your Subordinate Settlements to 

















have no Commeércia or other Intercourse with the Persons concerned in thia Ship, and to 
prevent any Investments whatever being made for them. त 


Oe 
= Bombay Letters Received, V, 250-251. 
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Consultation at Bombay Castle, 3 December 1777. २५ 
५ Packet addressed to Mr Belts on-their Imperial Majesty's Service having been 
intercepted by Mr Lewis [ British East India Company's agent | at Poonah and sent by 
him to the President, it is debated whether the same shall be opened and inspected when 
५ Letter is read from the Commander of the Sloop Leopold, purchaesd from the Portugueze 
by Mr Bolts and now in the Road, wherein he terms himself an Agent for their 
Imperial Majesties, and demands that the said Packet should be restored. On Considera- 
tion of which It is agreed to give it up. But Mr Carnac*! desires it may be minuted that 
as Mr Bolts is engaged in a Scheme so destructive to the Interests of the Company, he 
thinks every means should be made use of to defeat it, and it is therefore his Opinion that 
the Packet should be opened and the Contents inspected, as it may probably, from the 
wnoxiety of Mr Bolts’ Agent to recover it, contain intelligence of Importance. 
Consullation at Bombay Castle, 24 December 1777. 

As Mr Bolts has already been here a sufficient time to answer ¢very purpose of getting 
Refreshment for the Imperial Sloop now here, the Secretary must signify the same to 
him, and require him to depart from this place without any further delay. 

As We have reason to believe that there are a number of British subjecta on board 
the Imperial Ship Josephand Theresa and as we believe the Squadron is in want of Men, 
the same must be noticed to the Commodore and the Propriety of his taking them out 
of the Ship suggested to him. 

Letter and Protest from Mr Bolts to the President and Council at 
Bombay, dated 24 December 1777. 
Honble. Sir and Gentlemen re 

I did not receive Mr Secretary Ravenscroft’s answer, dated the 19th of November, 
to the Letter which I did myself the Honor of writing to you under Date of the Slat 
October, untill the 13th Inst., owing to the very extracrdinary interceptions of my 
Letters, which Your Honor &ca. Gentlemen are well acquainted with, and which make 
the subject of the latter part of this address. I do not imitate your mode (unueual as 1 
conceive it in the ease before us) of answering by my Secretary, as I would not wish by 
any example of punctilio, muéh less of personal disrespect, to give cause of prejudice to 
the affair of my Sovereigns, who, [ am sorry to say, Honble, Sir and Gentlemen, from 
Your anawers, will not be able to collect mach information of a satisfactory nature on the 
subjects of my last letter, 

You are pleased to inform me in one Paragraph that “ You cannot consider mere 
strangers in India as entitled to the same Privileges and attention in Your Ports as the 
Nations who have had Establishments and traded in the Country for upwards of « 
Century and a half by Virtue of Royal Grants and Phirmaunds.” 

To this I must remark that all European Nations are strangers in India, and in their 
own reapective Ports, while “Peace subsists between them, are mutually entitled to that 
attention and freedom of intercourse which are founded on the general Laws of Society, 








ॐ Bom'ay Public Consultations (1771), XLIV, 526 

2! "Phe celebrated General John Carnac ( 1760-1800 }, then Second of Council at Bombay. 
2: Aombay Public Congultations (1777), XLIV, 551-552. 

= Bombay Public Consultations (1777), XLIV, 568-573. 
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where not interrupted by particular Treaties. The Principles on which Your Honor &ca 
Gentleman herein appear to consider the Mogul's Phirmaunds as essential to that Peace 
and Freedom of intercourse are to me perfectly unknown 

You are also pleased to inform me that ‘‘The English East India Company, by 
Phirmaunis from the Mogul, are Governors of his Castle and Fleet at Surat, and aa his 
allies must certainly be affected by any Acts offensive to his Government.” I have very 
attentively considered the Petition said to have been presented to the Mogul Emperor in 
1759 on behalf of the Honble. English East India Company, together with the Perwa- 
nahs Husbulhookums and Firmauns [parwana, hashu’l-hukm, farmin] said to have been 
obtained in Consequence thereof from the Mogul’s Court, respecting their Government of 
the Castle and Fleet of Surat, as those authorities have been publickly acknowledged 
before the most respectable Tribunals of Great Britain. The Petition to the Mogul expresaly 
prays thit the Company might be invested with those offices for the purposes of protecting 
the Inhabitants ond traders of. all Denomination from injustice and oppression; and 
the Orders issued in Consequence recite the Petition to have been granted for the 
` xpress purposes of preserving the Bar and Sea open to all ships and Vessells, that the 
teade of all Merchants and pilgrims might meet with no trouble or impediment and they 
impose on the Company the strongest injunctions of “Care, Circumapection justice and 
moderation in the execution of those offices, 

Regarding to those acknowledged documents and the immemorial established usages 
of the Mozu!s City of Surat, The English East India Company, in the Character of the 
Mogul’s Castle and Fleet, cannot permit, much less themselves occasion, in the name of 
the Nabob, any impediments of trade by the exaction of exorbitant and unusual duties, or 
even by any other breaches of humanity or acts of oppression, which were the very 
gtounds on which they themselves disposs(essjed the former Nabob of his Government 
And altho it were admitted that the English East India Company as Governor of the 
aaid Castle and Fleet might be at liberty to defend them when - attacked, it would 
merély [be] as servants of the Mogul: but how “ they must certainly be affected ` as his 
allies against an European Nation in amity with Great Britain for any other act of 
reprisal, in retaliation of a breach of the Law of nations on the part of Nabob, is a point 
above my powers of discussion, and mast be left to the decision of the Courts of Vienna and 
St. James, if ever occasion should be given for it, How far their Imperial Majesties have 
reason to be dissatisfied with the treatment their subjects have already received on 
the soore of Trade and Hospitality at. Sarat, I leave Your Honor &ca. Gentlemen, to 
judge! . 

॥ another Paragraph | am farther acquainted “ that circumstanced ag I haye been 
with Your Honble. Employers, | must be sensible I can expect no farther countenance or 
attention than what the Laws of Hospitality indispensibly require 

Permit me to assure Your Honor &ca. Gentlemen, in answer to this Paragraph, that 
I have perfectly obliterated from my Memory all the injuries Thave formerly received 
from the Houble. English East India Company. They are dead with their Author anil 
1 wish never to revive their remembrance. But my present claim having no relation to 
any former circumstances, but to that situation alone in which I have now the Honor to 
present myself, it-is solely on behalf of their Imperial Majesties that all my applications 
will be mate, when necessary, to the Representatives of the British Nation in every part 
of Asia, -1n this point.of view, I ‘expect no countenance”' for the very idea would be an 
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indignity to my Sovereigns ; but as I shall endeavour on every occasion to pay the strictest 
attention to al! national Rights of others, I shall also expect from you, Honble, Sir and 
Gentlemen, the same “ attention” to those Rights, from which the smallest relaxation on 
my part er deviation on Yours might possibly be highly resented by our respective 
Sovereigns. 

व come now, Honble. Sir and Gentlemen, to that subject which gives me the most 
lively concern, | mean the interception of my Letters by William Lewis Esgr., the British 
Minister at the Mahrattah Court at Poonah during my late Residence there, by Order of 
Your Honble. Board. ‘Tne accompanying Affidavit gufficiently ascertains the fact, although 
abundance of other proof can be legally adduced if necessary, 1 assure you, Honble, Sir 
and Gentlemen, that the object of my Visit at Poonah was purely of a Commercial Nature, 
in execution of a trust reposed in me by her Imperial Majesty The Empress Queen of 
Hungary, &ca., &ca., which in no respect could tend to interrupt the peace or harmony 
subsisting between the British Government and the Mahrattahs, or any other of the 
Indian Powers, This open infraction, therefore, of the most sacred publick rights, in time of 
profound peace, added to the many obstructions 1 have already experienced by your Orders 
from the Indian Governments, make me conclude that a determinate resolution has been 
taken per fac ac et nefas [sic] to impede ail intercourse between the Court of Vienna and the 
Princes of India, and wholly to destroy the peaceful and lawful trade of their Imperial 
Majesties’ subjects in Asia. In this. state of insecurity for transacting any business of 
their Majesties or their subjects, I have no other remedy left me than that of protesting, 
as Lnow most solemnly do, on behalf of my Sovereigns, Their Imperial, Royal, and 
Apostolick Majesties, against Your Honor &ca. Gentlemen as representatives of the British 
Government for the infraction of Right, which 1 now complain of, and for all the 
detriment and loss that may accrue to the property and persons of their Majesties’ subjects 
on this side the Cape of Good Hope, in consequence of any order issued, or which may 
be issued directly or indirectly by Your Honble. Board, or by any other Agents or 
Representatives of the British Nation in Asia. 

At the same time that my duty forces me to lay this Publick Protest before Your 
Honble. Board, permit me to assure You that I have the Honor to subscribe myself with 
the most profound Respect 

Honble. Sir and Gentlemen 
Your most obedient humble Servant 
Wituiam Bors, Lt. Col. in the 
Bombay 24th December 1777, service of their [Imperial Majesties. 
Alteatation of John Joseph Bawer 

John Joseph Bauer a native and heretofore inhabitant of Oldenburgh in the kingdom 
of Hungary" but now actually resident at the British Settlement of Bombay maketh oath 
and saith that he the deponpnt was employed by William Bolts, Lieutenant Colonel in the 
service of their Imperial Royal and Apostolick Majesties the Empress Queen of Hungary, 
§on., &ca., and the Emperor Joseph the second, to transmit from this Port of Bombay to 
him William Bolts then at the Mahrattah Court at Poonah, a letter on the business of their 
said Majesties ; that accordingly on or about the twenty third day of November last past 





en) be DL eG UM me or ee 
4 The Duchy of Oldenburgh in N. Germany, then under Austrian domination, but it seams to be a 
stretch of historical fact to ¢ all it in the Kingdom of Hungary. 
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he.made or caused to be made application to the Honble. Wm. Hornby Esqr, President 
and Governor for all affairs of the British Nation at Bombay, to obtain a Permission or 
Pass for a Pattamar or Express to convey the said letter, which was accordingly granted by 
the said Honble, President ; That on or about the said 23nd day of November 1777 last the 
Deponent hired, paid and dispatched an Express with the said Pass or permit and Letter 
directed to the said Lieutenant Colonel William Bolts at Poonah, that the said 
Express or Pattamar with the said Letter was seized at Poonah by or by 
the Orders ofthe British Agent there; and sent down to Bombay under a strong 
Guard of the British Indian Troops belonging, as this Deponent believes, to the 
Battalion called the Pily Phultum™; that he the Deponent repaired to Poonah to inform 
the aaid Lieutenant Colonel Wm. Bolts of the interception of his Letters ; that being arrived 
at Poonah on orabout the 3rd day of this present month of December he the deponent was 
sent by the said Lieutenant Colonel Wm. Bolts with one or more Letters to William Lewis 
Eaqr., the English Agent then Resident, at Poonah, to demand his reasons and authority for 
the said interceptions, and that the said Wm. Lewis Esqr, did then and there personally 
acquaint this Deponent in answer to the said Letters that he had sent all Mr. Bolts’ Letters 
down to the Honble, the President and Council of Bombay, bly to the Order of his 

Constituents, the Honble. English East India Company, or of the said Honble. President 
and Council, which Orders he was obliged to comply with in Conformity to the duty of his 
station; or word{s] to that or the like effect : and further this Deponent saith not 


Jous Josern BaveEr. 











Bombay Town Hall, 22 Deer. 1777. 
Sworn before this Court sitting in Judgement 
Beck, Register 
N.B.—This Paper was attested in the usual Form by the Mayor and Notary Publick 
Letter from the President and Council at Fort St. George jo the 
President and Council of Bombay, dated 3 January 17782° 
We have paid attention to that part of your letter of the 3rd Ultimo which relates 
Enterprise under the direction of Mr Bolts, and have only to acquaint 
your Honor &ca. that as the orders of the Company to this Presidency Correspond 
literrally with the extract of their Commands which you have transmitted to us upon this 
subject, We shall readily cooperate with you tothe utmost of our power in frustrating 
the success of a scheme which appears to be so prejudicial to their interests, 
Letter from the Council at Bombay to the Court of Directors, 
dated 25 January 1778." 

In our Address of the 30 November We mentioned the Arrival of the Austrian Ship 
Joseph and Theresa at Surat and of Mr Bolts having left that Place and proceded to Gogo 
on account of the Obstruction thrown in his way by our Directions. We couclude that 
the Object of his Journey to Poonah was to obtain a Settlement at Gogo, and We shall 
Endeavours were wanting on our part to oppose his Design. It is surmised that 
Mr Bolts by making a Settlement at Delagoa means to make that Place his Magazine 

European Commodities and from thence to pour them into India. 


% Pohild Paltan, i.c., The First Regiment, Bombey Native Infantry, formed in 1767. 
न Letters Received af Bombay (1778), XLIV, 41. म Bombay Letters Received, V, 385—289 
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A Sloop named the Leopold purchased by Him from the Dutch at Surat arrived 
here the 16th November with a Letter from Him dated at Gogo the 31st October, wherein. 
He complained much of the Treatment He received at Surat, and put two Queries to 
Us which He requested We would answer, We accordingly sent Him a Reply by 
our Secretary. ४ 

Whilst Mr Bolts was at Poonah a Packet addressed to him superscribed “ on their 
Imperial Majesty's Service " fell into the hands of Mr Lewis thro’ the Mistake of the 
Pattamars, who thought it his duty to transmit it to Us. The Captain of the Sloop 
Leopold who had by some means gained Information of the Packet being intercepted, 
demanded it from us in the Name of their Imperial Majesties, and on Consideration of the 
matter it was thought best to give it up, but Mr Carnac desired it might be minuted 
that as Mr Bolts was engaged in a Scheme eo distructive to the Interests of the 
Company, he thought every means should be made Use of to defeat it, and He was 
therefore of Opinion that the Contents of the Packet should have been inspected, as 
there was reason to conclude from the Anxiety of Mr Bolt’s Agent to recover it that 
it contained Intelligence of Importance. 

Mr Bolts himself arrived here from Poonah the 13th December, when We immediately 
resolved not to permit of his stay here beyond a reasonable time for procuring the necessary 
Supplies for the Sloop during her Voyage. He left this Place on the 24th when We had 
determined to require Him to depart , and on that Day He sent in a Letter and Protest 
commenting on our reply to his former Letter and protesting against us for 
the Interception of his Packet. We have to remark in Reply to his Complaint 
of the Disrespect shewn him by our Answer being sent thro the Secretary 
that however much We might be disposed to pay all possible Respect to a Commision 
from so illustrious a Personage as the Empress Queen, We could not consistently shew 
any Distinction to Mc Bolts who may justly be termed an Apostate from the Company's 
Service. With regard to our Replies to his Queries, We think they were as explicit as the 
Nature of his Queries required, and in our Interference with the Nabob of Surat to 
obstruct his commercial Views, We acted in exact Conformity to your Commands of the 
21st of February which direct Us to make Use of our Influence with the Country Powers 
to counteract his Designs 

Four British Subjects deserted from Mr Bolts’s Ship and have entered into your 
Service. Having received Information from them of their [ aie ] being several others on 
Board, We gave Notice thereof to Sir Edward Vernon®* who has sent the Cormorant Sloop 
of War to make Enquiry into the Affair 

Letter from the Council at Tellicherry lo the President and Council 
ai Bombay, dated 8 February 1778.1° 

The Resident [Richard Church] having wrote to the Prince of Cherrika [ Chirakkal ] 
to send Nanah Putterah* hither, as he wanted to communicate to him the Orders received 

from your Honor &ca, . = + the latter arrived the 2d Instant . = . The Resident 

ॐ Admiral Sir Edward Vernon (1723—1794), Commander-in-Chief in the East Indies, 1776—1781, 

ॐ [तला Received at Hombay (1778), XLIV, 48—50 

# Pattor, patfara, o Malayalam name given in Malabar to foreign Erihmans, who there are usually 
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mentioned the report japtch Waaseraled 68 Me Pathe Lathe cpnonilanda Bactoryin the Priacs that prevailed of Mr Bolts being promised a Factory in the Princes 
dominions and that as it would be contrary to the Treaties subsisting between the Company 
and the Palace of Colastria,“? We expected the Prince would not grant any establishment 
te any European power in his Country besides the Company, which Nanah Putterah has 
reported to the Prince. The former said the Prince desired him to assure us he wouk 
strictly abide by that clause in the Treaty with the Honble. Company. But in this 
assurance we cannot place a firm reliance 

Bombay Diary, 13 March 1778." 
Received the following Letter from Mr Bolts, which the President directed the 
Secretary to send round for the opinions of the Council, in consequence of which 
Mr Bolts’s request was refused, 
Honble. Sir and Sirs 

Being much in want of a little Salt for Ballast of the Vessel under my Command, 
now in this Harbour, I request your purmission for taking in the same, which I 
shall esteem a particular favor, who am with the greatest Respect Honble. Sir and 
Sirs, + 

Your most obedient and humble Servant 
Wru11amM Botts, Lieut. Colonel in the 
Service of their Imperial Majesties. 

| Consultation at Bombay Castle, 1 April 1778." 

Mr Carnac now acquaints us that as Mr Bolts’s ship has been in this Port full three 
weeks, a time in his opinion more than sufficient for procuring Refreshments and Ballast, 
the avowed motive for his coming here, He shall, to exoulpate himself, deliver in a Minnte 
expressing his disapprobation of Mr Bolts being permitted to make so long a stay. 

Consultation at Bombay Castle, 8 April 1778. 

Mr Carnac lays before us the Minute he acquainted us last Council day he proposed 
delivering, respecting Mr Bolts, which is ordered to be entered after this Consultation. 

Mr Ramsay! thinking it necessary, in consequence of a Passage in Mr Carnao’s 
Minute, that his Conduct with respect to Mr Bolts should stand recorded, now delivers in 
a Minute which is subjoined to Mr Carnac’s. 

Enclosures. 
1. Mr John Carnac's Minute respecting Mr Bolts. 

It has been positively enjoined from home to all the Settlements that the most 
strenuous Efforts should be exerted to defeat the Austrian attempt to carry on an interlop- 
ing trade in these Seas, and to frustrate the Voyage set on foot at Trieste for that purpose 
This was the more necéssary, as the expedition was projected and is conducted by a man 
who, from the time he lost our Service, hag made it his | principal study both at home and 
abroad how he could most effectually injure the English Company and their Servants. 








छ नन्त SRO. Sta. aaah. Pl ae ; Kalatnad az Ny rth ५ 
 ॥ Colas! tris, Portuguese corruption of Kalattiri or Kal. (Kélam), North Malabar. 115 rulers 
. were formerly known aa the Kolattiri Rajis and now a5 the Chirakkal ममन. 
Bombay Public Consultations (1778), XLV, 119. 
= Bombay Public Consultations (1778), ELY, 158. ^ Jbid, 171, 178-178, 
“ Andrew Ramesy, Sixth, and lest, of Council, _ 
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Mr Carnac is therefore amazed at, and cannot help thus publickly expressing his disappro 
bation cf, Mr Bolts being permitted to remain 20 long with his Ship in our Harbour, 
particularly as his conduct since his arrival in India has not been such as to merit any 
indulgence from us. Having assumed a right of Dominion in the River of Delagoa, he 
ordered forcibly to be taken down the English Flag hoisted by the master of a vessel 
trading thither under our protection; he has been at Poonah intriguing with the Minister 
moat adverse to us, in the hope of being able to purchase some Establishment in the 
Gulph of Cambay and privilege of trading, which must have been huttful to our Interests 
and welearn from the subordinacy of Tellicherry that the disturbances excited in that 
district by Domingo Rodrigueze are supposed to arise from a design of granting to 
Mr Bolts a License, which heis solicitous of obtaining, toform a Settlement at Bimliapstam."* 
In strict compliance to the Orders of his Employers, Mr Carnac has scrupulously avoided 
all intercourse whatever with Mr Bolts, but from his being still here after the expiration 
of more than three weeks, without any ostensible reason for it, it may be presumed every 
body has not been equally scrupulous, as there can be no other motive for so long @ stay, 
but that he has a fair prospect of engaging some of our merchants in a contraband trade 
between this Port and the Factory he bas set up in Delagoa River, whereby the Europe 
Staples may be introduced to this side of India by a new Channel, greatly to the detriment 
ofthe Company. Mr Carnac has strong reason for entertaining such > suspicion, as he 
has been assured by a free merchant of considerable credit that proposals had been made 
to him by Mr Bolts for engaging in this Traffick, so very advantageous as to prove a 
temptation too powerful to be generally resisted 
Lat April 1778. Jous CAnNAC. 
2. Mr Andrew Ramsay's Minute respecting Mr Bolts. 

As it may be inferred from Mr Carnac’s minute that persons in A have been 
interested in the long detention of the Austrian ship st this Port, Mr Ramsay, as a 
member of the Board, who has been largely concerned im trade, thinks it Decessary thus 
publickly to declare that he has had no interest therein directly or indirectly | 
had the least intercourse with Mr Bolts, not even in the common civilities due to a 
Stranger, which, but for his particular Predicament in respect to the Company and their 

AspREW Ramsay. 
Letter from the Council at Tellicherry to the President and 
Council at Bombay, daled 24 Apnl 1778." 
information that Mr William Bolts in the Austrian Ship the Joseph and 
Billiapatam. with an intention of taking in 











We received inform 
Theresa, arrived the नै Instant 
Pepper there 

As this proceeding of Mr Bolts is an infringement of the Honble. Company's privileges 
of Trade, granted them by the Kings of Colastria, and that he might not plead ignorance 
thereof, we immediately wrote him a letter, acquainting him therewith, and which was 
sent to Billiapatam by our Linguist [ interpreter |, who was directed to gain all the 
information he could of Mr Bolta proceedings in general, and that in case he should 
discover Mr Bolts soliciting an establishment in any part of the Prince's Dominions he was 


* Baliapatam (Beliapatam) or Valarpattanam, near Cananor, in the Chirakkal (lak. 
ध्र Lettera Recewed af Bombay (1778), RLIV, 162-3. 
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to advise us thereof imwediately, and to represent to the Prince the enjury [5८ ] the 
Company will receive from such > breach of the privileges granted by his Ancestors 
Letter from the Court of Directors to the Couneil at Bombay, 
dated 7 May 1778. 

We approve your conduct relative to Mr Bolts and also the behaviour of our servants 
at Surat, as stated in your general letter of the 30th of November. 

As we have not received the copy of Mr Bolts's letter, asserting a right to Delagoa 
in consequence of a grant said to have been made to Her Imperial Majesty, we cannot at 


present reply thereto. If that letter is not accompanied by any remarks of yours, you will 
not fail to state to us by the first opportunity, every ciroumstance attending the affair in 


question, with such information as may be procurable respecting the supposed grant of the 
country, the name and rank of the grantor, the time when granted, and likewise the 
particular authority by which Mr Bolts has ventured to remove the English Colours and to 
destroy the house mentioned in your letter. 


Letter from the Couneil at Tellicharry to the Court of Directors, 
dated 9 May 1778." 


Mr William. Bolts in the Austrian. ship-the* Joseph: and Theresa arrived at Billiapatam 
the 21st ultimo, with an intention of taking in pepper there. As this proceeding of 
Mr Bolts is an infringement of the Honble. Company's privileges of trade granted them by 
wrote him a letter, acquainting him therewith, and which was sent by our linguist to 
Billiapatam, who was directed to gain all the information he could of Mr Bolts’s proceedings 
in general, and that in case he should discover Mr Bolts soliciting an establishment In any 
part of the Prince's Dominions he was to alvise us thereof immediately, and to represent 
to the Prince the injury the Company will receive from such a breach of the privileges 
granted by his ancestors ; and as he persisted in trading in our districts after our having 


informed him of the Company's privileges, we thought it unnecessary to enter into a 
further discussion of them, anil determine to leave the whole to the judgement of our 
Superiours. 


place many chests of arms ; after which she proceeded to Goa, where she will winter ; 
Mr Bolts and other gentlemen belonging to the above ship remain at Billiapatam 

As we heard the Prince of Cherrika was at Cotiote [ Kottayam ] the 3rd instant 
Mr Samuel Stedman was ordered to wait upon him to confer with him on the subject of 
Mr Bolts’s views and proceedings : On Mr Stedman’s return, he informed us that he 
represented to the Prince the injury the Company would receive by Mr Bolts having in 
particular an establishment in his country, and that we expected from the treaties between 
him and the Company that he would not grant it. Upon which the Prince gave 
Mr Stedman the strongest assurances that he would not of his own will grant Mr Bolts an 
establishment, who he acknowledged was endeavouring at one, but would throw every 
obstacle in his way to prevent it, tho' he believed Mr Bolts was going to the Nabob 


= ee a ee 2 
) Bombay Despatches, IV, 1440)—1 482. “ Bombay Letters Red, VI, 56—58, 
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Hyder Ally Caun [ Haidar ' Ali Khan) to solicit for it, and we were sensible if he succeeded, 
it would be out of his power to refuse obeying it, 

The Resident has addressed the Nabob and represented to him in the strongest light 
how detrimental it will be to the Company if he gives the Prince an order to grant 
Mr Bolts an establishment in his country. 

Letter from the Council at Tellicherry to the President and Council at Bombay, 
dated 17 June 1778. 

We wrote you last the 12th Ultimo . = . A few days after we were informed that 
Mr Bolts paid a visit to Ally Rajah at Cannanore, and from thence proceeded to Callicut. 
in one of his barges. We understand his principal errand was to find outa proper spot 
there or at Beypore [near Calicut] to build a Factory, but have not learnt whether he 
has succeeded. On the 164 instant he proceeded to Seringapatam [ to Haidar "Ali ]. 

The Ship Joseph and Theresa on the 2nd of last month left Billiapatam for Goa, where 
she proposed staying the Monsoon, but was not able to reach that place, and returned to 
Billiapatam the 14th. On the 20th following, she passed this Port to the Southward, and 
we are since informed is gone to Pondicherry.®? 

On the 3lst ultimo a Carrikar [ carrick, cargo-boat ] arrived from Cannanore, and 
acquainted the Resitent by order of Ally Rajah, that Mr Bolts had been soliciting a place 
at Cannanore for a Factory, but that Ally Rajah would not give him an answer before he 
knew if it would be agreeable or not to the Honble Company, The Resident dispatched 
the Carrikar the day after, with a letter informing Ally Rajah that the Company expected, 
from the amity existing between them, that he would not grant Mr Bolt’s request 

Letter from the Council at Tellicherry to the President and Council at Bombay, 
dated 27 November, 1778.52 

Mr Bolts arrived at Mangalore from Seringapatam the 21st Ultimo, and immediately 
hoisted the Imperial Colours on the spot of ground granted him there for a Factory. One 
Mr Fife, a dependant of Mr Bolts, is left in charge thereof, On the 2nd instant he 
arrivedat Billiapatam, but has not yet hoisted the Imperial Colours there or at Mattamy 23 

Letter from the Council at Tellicherry to the President and Council at Bombay, 
dated 3 December 1778." 

The Imperial Ship Joseph and Theresa arrived at Billiapatam the 30th Ultimo from the 

Coast of Coromandel, and we learn that some time before she left the Coast, Mr Bolts‘s. 

















© Letters Received af Bombay (1778), XLIV, 204-205, 

| “The south-west monsoon having strongly set in on the Malabar coast, it was deemed unsafe to 
remain there any longer; we therefore took our departure from Mangalore on the 20th of May 1774, 
directing our course towards the gulph of Bengal; and in les than ten days, we came in sight of the 
fathoms, and there remained until the 8. W. monsoon waa quite over, which was in the beginning of 
September.” Erfrac from the Diary of Niedlaus Fontana, surgeon of the “Joseph and’ Theresa,” printed 
in Amotie Researches, Vol, III, No. VII, pp. 149-163, 

" Letters Received at Bombay (1778), XLIV, 306. 

“ T have not succeeded in identifying this place. It is probebly an error for Médakara, Bea the 
letter of 4th Febraary.1779, infra, | # 
` ॐ न्न Received of Bombay (1778), XLIV, २५. 
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Agent had made a Settlement on the Nicobar Islands and that the Inhabitants of 
the four Islands of Soury [Chowra], N (Nancowry,] Tricuttee [Trinkat] and 
Cachoule [Katchall) had joined in a body, and surrendered themselves to the Sovereignty 
of the Empress Queen, upon condition of having secured to them a due administration 
of justice, freedom of commerce and liberty of conscience. 





Letter from the Council at Tellicherry to the Court of Directors, 
dated 4 February 1779.%° 

The Ship Joseph and Theresa lost her passage to Goa from Billiapattam in the 
beginning of May, and the 20th [ following | passed this place for the Coromandel: she 
returned the 30th of November. We learn that Mr Bolts‘s agents had made a settlement on 
the Nicobar Islands. Mr Bolts on the Ist of June proceeded to Seringapatam, and obtained 
from the Nabob Hyder Ally a grant to establish factories at Mangalore, Carwar, and the 
Island of Maddacana,** on which last he has hoisted the Imperial Colours. His ship 
proceeted from Billiapatam to Goa the middle of December, it is said to be repaired 


Letter from the Resident at Onore to the President and Council at Bombay, 
dated 12 February 1779.7 

There was landed from the Austrian Ship Joseph and Theresa which came to the 
ort of Mangalore the beginning of December ninety six iron guns from one to four 
pounds caliber, two brass pieces of six pounds, ten thousand muskets and eight thousand 
round shott, intended for the Nabob, out of which he has yet only taken three 
thousand stand of arms and the two brass guns; the remainder of the muskets 
and guns are still there. Several copper utensils intended for setting on foot a 
sugar manufacture and distilling spirituous liquors were also landed, and Mr Bolts has left 
there two European gentlemen, Mr F'yfe and Mr Brown with a doctor, at the Banksaul 
which the Government has allotted him. The same ship toucht at Carwar afterwards, and 
landed a small quantity of copper and iron for the use of the factory. Both at that place 
and Mangalore Mr Bolts had began to build the Factory Warehouses, but when the walls 
were raised only a few feet a general stop was putt to their proceeding further on them 
by the Governments people, under the pretence of wanting more distinct orders from the 
Nabob, and | have pleasure to acquaint your Honor &ca. that Mr Bolts's Agents have 
not yet succeeded in securing any articles of Investment in this neighbourhood. It is 
true that Luximicant Sinoy [Lakshmikanth Sinai] has been making offers for pepper in 
the Soundah (Sondi] Province, but we may possibly be able from this Factory to 
counteract his designs, for which end, I beg to assure you, not activity on our part will 


wanting 
Bombay Diary 18 Febrwary 1779.59 
Imported the Austrian Ship Joseph and Teresa, commanded by Mr William Bolts 
last from Goa. 
Consultation at Bombay 18 March 1779.59 
Read a Letter from Mr William Bolts az entered hereafter, in reply to which he 
must be acquainted that the Orders We have received fi the Honble, Company are not 





@ Bombay Letters Received (1779), VI, 113-114 > The fort of Madakara, near | 11; 11 
अ Letiers Received al Bombay (1779), ALV, 61-62 
@ Bombay Public Consultations (1779), XMLVI, 107, % Ibid, 188. 
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of the nature he mentions, but that We expect to receive particular Orders respecting the 
Trade of the Subjects of their Imperial Majestys by the Ships of this Season, till when 
We will grant him the Liberty of the Port and all requisite Assistance and Supplies for 
the Imperial Ship Joseph and Theresa. 
Enclosure. 
Letter from Mr Bolts. 
Honble. Sir and Sirs | । 

Since my Arrival 9 this Port I have had the Pleasure to be mformed that the 
Honble. the United Company of Merchants of England trading to the East Indies have 
lately been please ito issue Ordera to their several Pr-.'dencies in Asia to admit in their 
ports of the trade of such. European’ Nations a5 are, in amity with his- most sacred 
Britanic Majesty. 1 therefore request the favour of information from your Honble. Board 
whether (as I most sincerely hope) the. subjects’of their Imperial, Royal and Apostolic 
Majesties have the happinessto be included in the said general Orders, or whether there 
is any particular exception against the Colours’ of their said Majestys. 

From the Obstructions which you, Honble. Sir and Gentlemen, know me to have 
met with in the conduct of the Expedition with which I have the honor to be entrustel, 
| flatter inyself you will admit the Propriety of my requesting this Information, as being 
exsentially necessary, as well for the satisfaction of their I mperial Majesties, my Sovereigns, 
ax for the direction of my future Conduct. For such a determination of the Honble. 
Company may not only free their Majesties from the Expense of forming Connections with 
the Powers of Asia but also free me from the disagreeable necessity, to which I might be 
otherwise with reluctance reduced, of clashing or interfering in any respect with the 
Political Interests of Great Britain in India, .._ 

Permit me to assure you that this-is ‘my sincerest wish while I have the Honor of 
~ubscribing myself with the greaitest"respect | 

Honble. Sir-and Sira_ wha 4 
| Your most obedient and humble Servant 
Bombay, Sth March 1779, 
| Wittiam तात, Lieut. Colonel in the 
Service of their Imperial Majesties. 
| | + Bombay Diary, 5 May 1779. १. ५ 

5144 the Austria Ship, Joseph and Theresa, commanded by Lieut. Coll. Bolts 
Tay Bengal. | | a + | 

| Letter from the Council at Bombay to the Court of Directors, 
dated 30 April 1770." 


You have been advised from Tellicherry of the proceedings of Mr Bolts on the 
Malabar Coast’: . . (On the 18tb of February Mr Bolts ‘arrived at this place in the 
ship Joseph and Theresa, which was taken into the dock to receive some necessary repairs, 
and Mr Bolts having we presume had intimation of the directions contained in your 
© Bombay Public Consultations (1779), XLVI, 291. 

41 Bombay Letters Received (1770), VI, 260-261. 
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commands of the 19th March 1778 respecting the trade of foreign ships, applied to us to be 
informed whether he should be allowed the benefit of those orders, or whether there was 
any exception against the subjects of their Imperial Majesties . . . . [In] our answer 

which . . . is of a general nature we have declined granting him any inter- 
course of trade, foras the year before we had received very particular and special orders 
respecting the persons concerned in this enterprize, we were not altogether satisfied that 
those orders were superseded by your present commands, being inclined to think that if 
such had been your intention you would have said 80 expressly. We also hoped soon 
to be favoured with your particular instructions on this head in consequence of the 
representations we have before made to you. त 








Letter from the Resident at Onore to the President and Council at Bombay 
dated 8 September 1779.82 ` 


The Austrian Vakeel at Carwar, Laximicant Sinoy, who was formerly in the 
Company’s employ at that placeand this Factory, has been very industriousfor several months 
in sending agents to Soundah, Bilgey, Sorebaw. and other adjacent porte™ for making 
purchases of pepper, and he has even offered six and eight Rupees per Candy [Port. candil, 
candi, about 500 Ibs.] more than the price the Company purchase this article for, and as 
farther encouragement he has promised to supply those parts with broad cloth, iron 
lead and other Europe staples, which he gives out the Austrian ship will bring to Carwar in 
the month of November next, but we are happy to acquaint your Honor &ca. that all 
Luximacants endeavours have hitherto proved fruitless, which we chiefly attribute to the 
low state of Mr Bolts's finances at Mangulore and Carwar, tho’ we are apprehensive this 
Factory will feel the ill-consequence of these measures by raising competition among the 
Pepper Contractors. At the same time, we beg leave to assure your Honor &ca. that we 
constantly keep a vigilant eye on this material object of our Honble. Masters Interest 


` Letter from the Counci! at Bombay to the Court of Directors, 
| dated 3) April 1780, 

Mr Bolts in the Austrian ship Joseph and Theresa sailed for Bengal the 5th of May 
[1779]. The papers and Diary transmitted by the Hawke on her former-dispatch contain 
the only information we are able to afford respecting the right asserted by Mr Bolts to 
Delagoa and the circumstance of his removing the English Colours, We however 
now send another copy of the letter from the Commander of a Country Vessel, which 
related the facts mentioned in our address of the 30th November 1777 and also of the 
letter from Mr Bolts dated the 31 October, containing his relation of the same circum 
stances. The factory left by Mr Bolts at Delagoa is we understand nearly if not entirely 
deserted. 

(To be continued.) 














१. Leitere Received af Bombay (1779), XLV, 246-247. 

© SondA, Bilgt and ? SiddapGr in North Kanara, famous for pepper gardens. “Ports” is evidently 
a copyist’s error for “ parte ' " as all throe places are inland. 
Bombay Letiera Received, Vol. VL 
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NEW LIGHT ON GUPTA ERA AND MIHIRAKULA 
BY K. BK. PATHAE. 
(Continued from Vol. XLVI, p. 296.) 


108. Fieet's discovery of the Mandasor inscription was very interesting and important. 
But his attempt to prove that the MAlava era was the same as the Vikrama era of 57 B,c 
was a failure and looked like the attempt of a person who wishes, to use Dr, R. G. Bhandar- 
kar’s words, “to determine the value of one unknown quantity by means of another 
unknown quantity, which cannot be done.” Nor was Dr. Fleet more successful in interpret- 
ing the date of the pillar inscription of Budhagupta when he said that the Gupta year 165 
was a current year and that®! “ in following Albérini’s statement and adding two hundred 
and forty-one, what is really accomplished is the conversion of a given current Gupta- 
Valabhi year into an expired Saka year, by which we obtain precisely the basis that is want- 
el for working out results by Hindu Tables, wiz., the last Saka year expired before the 
commencement of the current Saka year corresponding to a given current Gupta-Valabhi 
year; and that the running difference between current Gupta-Valabhi and current Saka 
years is two hundred and forty-two.” That this view is erroneous will be obvious from a 
careful consideration of the following two equations which have been explained above— 

Expired Gupta year (a) 165 = (6) 406 expired Saka year, 
Current Gupta year (c) 166 == (d) 407 current Saka year, 

Dr. Fleet has mistaken the expired Gupta year (a) 165 for a current year and made it 
correspond to the current Saka year (च) 407 and drawn the wrong inference that the difference 
between current Gupta years and current Saka years is 242 instead of 241. His final 
conclusion, which is also due to the above mistake, that?5 “in the absence of any distinct 
specification to the contrary, we must interpret the years in Gupta-Valabhi dates as current 
years” is equally erroneous. Dr, Fleet attacks” Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar’s view that “ the 
addition of 241 would turn a past Gupta year into a past Saka year; and the addition of 
242, a past Gupta year into a current Saka year.” But this view, which is found to be in 
accordance with the statements of the Jaina authorities and the Sarnath inscription of 
Budhagupta, must now be accepted as final and decisive on the point at issue 

Let us turn to the date of the Morvi copper plate grant,7 which is thus expressed— 

वस्ताशीव्या यतलीतें समानां TATA | 
गौतमे दावो नृपः सोपरामेकंनेहने || 

This means that the king made the grant, when 585 years of the Guptas had expired 
on the occurrence of a solar eclipse. The eclipse, therefore, occurred in the current Gupta 
year 586. Our equation is— . 

Expired Gupta 157 = 398 expired Saka 
Now the expired Gupta 585 is 428 years later than the expired Gupta 157. By. the 
nildition of 425 to both sides we get the new equation— } 
Expired Gupta 585 =826 expired Saka. 
The equivalent Saka year $26 can also be obtained by adding 241 to 585. Therefore— 
Current Gupta 586827 current Saka 
% Jour. Bom. Br, R, A. S. Vol. XVI, 19611, p, 02, See Bublor's opinion, Ind. Ant., XV, p, 339 
nd Cunningham's letter, iid, क, 347. 


9५ Gupta Inscriptions, Introd. p, 84 3 Iden, p. 1296 
36 Idem, [= 4, 7. 1, न Gupta Inseriptiona, Introd, = 97. 
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The solar eclipse alluded to in the grant is therefore the one that occurred on the new 
moon of Margasirga, Saka 827 current, corresponding to the 10th November a.p. 904 
There was a solar eclipse also in the following Saka year 828 current, on Jyegtha Bahula 
Amfvasy4, corresponding to the 7th May, ap. 905. Dr. Fleet's view that this second 
eclipse is the one alluded to in the grant is untenable as the Saka year $28 is obtainable 
by adding 242 to the current Gupta year 586; and this is, as we have seen, against the 
statements of our Jaina authorities and the two Sarnath inscriptions. Nor can we accept 
bis reading Gopte and his explanation of it as the name of a village; for on the analogy 
of the expression qarat दाते found in the two Sarnath inscriptions of Kumaragupta II and 
Budhagupta we must expect the reading aft gavaq’e in the Morvi grant. If the reading 
be afd, it should be corrected into सौते, It is thus clear that Dr. Fleet's reading and 
interpretation of the date in the Morvi copper plate grant are positively wrong. On the 
other hand the decision of Dr. KR. G. Bhandarkar on this interesting point is upheld by our 
Jaina authorities and the Sarnith inscriptions of Kumiragupta I and Budhagupta. 

The connection of Kumaragupta 1 and Budhagupta with the main line of the Imperial 
Guptas may be exhibited in the following genealogical tree— 

Kumiaragupta L 











Skandagupta ie 
Kumiaragupta I tac agupta 
Budhagupta 11 Kuméragupta ILE 





The rule that Gupta years can be converted into Saka years by adding 241, may be illus- 
trated thus: Skandagupta ascended the throne in Gupta Sanivat 136. In the very first 
year of his reign, the Gupta empire was invaded by the Hitnas. Kilidisa assures us that 
the Hiinas, who enjoyed the reputation of being the most invincible warriors of their age, 
were still on the Vaiksd (Vak-i)tira or Oxus banks, when he wrote his well-known verses, 
The Hana empire in the Oxus Basin was founded about a.p. 450. The date of the invasion 
of the Gupta empire by the Havas and their defeat by Skandagupta, namely the Gupta 
year 136, must therefore be subsequent to about a.p. 450 by a very few years. By calculat- 
ing 24 years backwards from Saka year 3, corresponding to the Gupta year 153, we arrive 
at Saka 370 (—a.p. 448) corresponding to the Gupta Samvat 129. Now the Gupta year 
120 (५.8. 448) isthe 36th regnal year of Kumiragupta I. In 4.p. 448, in the reign of 
Kumaragupta I, the establishment of the Hina empire in the Oxus Basin may be placed. That 
the year A.D. 448 15 the exactly correct date of this event, while the year a.p. 450 is only 
approximate, will be shown hereafter. The Gupta year 136 (५.2. 455) is thus only 7 years 
subsequent to a.p. 445 Kilidisa's reference to the Hinas being the most invincible con 
querors of their age, and as being still in the Oxus Basin, must have been made between 
a.p. 448 and a.p. 455. Kilidisa and Skandagupta were thus contemporaries. This 
argument needs no elaboration here, as it has been discussed at length in the introduction 
प my second edition of the Meghadala (pp. 10, 11, 12) where it is shown that the fall of the 
Gupta Empire place towards the close of the fifth century. Jinasena, who writes a 
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little less than three centuries later, has preserved to the world the oldest, and therefore the 
most reliable, text of the Meghadiita as yet discovered, while his pupil Meghadita says 
that the Kumdrasembharve was widely read in his time and was the delight of every class 
of people, young as well as तत. 38 
From a comparison of the Eran pillar inscription of Budhagupta and the Eran Boar 
inscription of Toraména it can be conclusively proved, as has been shown by Dr, Fleet, 
that?? Toramina came after Budhagupta. The latest date for Buddhagupta is Gupta Sam- 
vat 180 corresponding to Saka 421 or a.p. 499. Toramina was the father of Mihirakula. 
Mihirakula was defeated by Yasodharman who was reigning!? in Malava or Vikrama year 
589 corresponding to Saka 454 (a.p. 632). The first regnal year of Toramiina is mentioned 
in the Eran Boar inscription, while the 13th regnal year of his son Mihirakula is given in his 
(rwalior inseription, These two regnal years must fall between Gupta Samvat 180 and 
Milava year 589, corresponding to Saka 421 (५.9. 499) and Saka 454 (a.p. 532) respectively, 
uccording to our Jaina authorities. It is worth noting that the inscription which records 
the defeat of Mihirakula by Ya-sodharman is not dated. But from another inscription of 
Yasodharman dated in Malava or Vikrama year 589, the approximate date of Mihirakula is 
ascertained, This Mihirakula is believed by Dr. Fleet and other scholars to be identical 
with the famous tyrant Mihirakula, whose career has been described in such vivid coloura 
by the Chinese traveller Hiven Tsiang and by Kalhana in the Rajafarangint. On the other 
hand our Jaina authorities tell us that the early Gupta kings were immediately succeeded 
by the great tyrant Chaturmukha-Kalkin, Kalkin or Kalkirija. He was a paramount 
wwereign (महीं कृत्स्नां स नोक्यति). He was foremost among wicked men [कज्ञनाविमः), a perpetra- 
tor of sinful deeds (अक्रमकारिन)- He oppressed the world [उद्धेजितमतलः), He asked his minis- 
ters whether there were any peuple on earth who did not owe allegiance to him; the reply 
was, none but the Nirgranthas. He thereupon issued an edict that the first lump of food 
offered to the Jaina community of Nirgranthas at noon every day by pious people should be 
levied as a tax. The Jaina Nirgranthas are allowed by the rules of their religion to take 
their meal at noon once a day. If any weary or difficulty occurs at that hour, they must 
wait for their meal till noon on the following day. The result of the tyrant Kalkirija’s 
edict was that the Nirgranthas were exposed to utter starvation. Unable to bear this spec 
tacle, a demon appeared and killed the tyrant with hia thunderbolt Kalkirija then went 
into the hell called Ratnaprabhi, there to live countless ages and to endure misery for a 
long time.‘! We may compare this account with the statement!2 of Hiuen Tsiang as regards 
Mihirakula—" the holy saints said, in pity, for having killed countless victims and over- 
thrown the law of Buddha, he has now fallen into the lowest hell, where he shall pass endless 
ages of revolution. 
We have seen that the tyrant Kalkirija was a paramount sovereign. The Mihirakula 
of the. inscript also was a paramount sovereign, because he bowed down before none 





™ Compare, for instance, TAT{W. Chap. 59, stanza 36— 
dna Propet च Wy eranata कः | 
इव्याबालप्रचिद्धं किं न वैस्ति विषभूत्पते || 36 ॥ 
with ऋुमादसंभन ii, 55— 


विषवृक्लोपि anal स्वयं छेनतुमसा पतम्‌ | 
ॐ Ante, Vol. अष, ४. 227 छ Gupta Inscriptions, pp. 150, 158, 162, 
॥1 Bee the passage given at the end, 
"VY. Smith's Early History of India, 3rd च्व, p. 319. 
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save the god Siva. The real meaning of the verse, in which this fact is stated, and which 
was misunderstood by the translators of the Gupta inscriptions, has been pointed(? out by 
the present. writer and by Dr. Kielhorn. Like the Mihirakula of the inscriptions the tyrant 
Kalkiraja came immediately after the Early Guptas ; that is to say, he overthrew the Earls 
Gupta sovereignty. The Mihirakula of the iptions was therefore a tyrant and must be 
identical with the tyrant Mihirakula of Hiuen Tsiang and of the Rajataraigin’. Then 
again, like the tyrant Mikirakula, the tyrant Kalkiraja (a.p. 472-542)" was reigning in AD 
o20 when the Chinese pilgrim Song Yun visited this country, and was still on the throne 
when the Greek monk Cosmas came to India about a.p. 530. There is no denying the 
cogency of these arguments, which lead to the inevitable conclusion that Kalkiraja was 
only another name of the famous tyrant Mihirakula, It is to this great Hiina conqueror 
that the Jaina author Somadeva, contemporary with the Rastrakita king Krisearaja III, 
alludes when he says! 

AAR STA चा कश्चिरस्वनण्डल्विषये Ga eee | श्रयते हि किल pod: पण्य- 
Paws qazisTHs AE | 

The Jaina version of the story of Mihirakula has this advantage over the Buddhist and 
Brahmanical versions that, while the two latter afford no clue to the real date of the tyrant, 
the former gives the exact dates of his birth and death. Not only is the approximate date 
of the tyrant deduced from inscriptions and coins amply corroborated by the Jaina authors 
but they supplement, in a material degree; the information which we owe to those two 
independent, sources. 


The fameus tyrant Mihirakula, accounts of whose cruel deeds have been preserved to 


ws in Buddhist, Jaina and Brahmanical literatures, was then born on the Ist of the bright 
half of the month Karttika in Saka 394 expired, the cyclic year being a MAgha-sativatsara, 
corresponding to A.p. 472. And he died at the age of 70 in Saka 464 or a.p. 542, Jina- 
sena assigns to him a reign of 42 years, while, according to Gunabhadra and Nemicandra 
he reigned 40 years. Deducting 42 or 40 from a.p. 542 we get ap. 500 or ap. 502. W 
shall accept a.p. 502 for the initial year of Mihirakula’s reign, His fifteenth regnal year 
must be scp. 517. His father Toramara’s first year may be safely taken to be a.p. 500 
coming after Gupta Sanivat 180 or a-p. 499, the latest date for Budhagupta. And the 
figure 52 found on Toramiya’s silver coins corresponds to a.p. 500, the initial year of his 
reign. If caleulated backwards, the figure 52 brings us to 4.p. 448,4¢ which is thus the exact 
date cf the foundation of the Hina empire in the Oxus Basin 


The tyrant Mibirakula died in a.p. 542, just a century before Hiuen Tsiang was on his 
travele, and exactly 241 years before Jinasena wrote his passage relating to the Guptas 
Jinasena says that he owes his information to chroniclers who preceded him (काक्छवितिरुदाहतम) 
These chroniclers must be as near in time to the period of the Hana sovereignty as पापल 
Tsiang himself. In the light of these facts we feel that we are in a position to discard as 
bascles« the opinion of the Chinese pilgrim that Mihirakula lived ‘som centuries previously, 





@ Soc my paper entitled “ Nyipatwiga and the authorship of the Kavirdjamarga. Jour. Bom. Br 
BR. A. ह, Vol, XXII, ठ, 82 # ; ante, Vol, XVIII, p, 219 
५ See below, on this page 


नौ निवाक्यासत Bombay edition, p. 7% 
“ ऋ, Smith's Barly History of India, 3rd ed., 7. 316, note ॐ 
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as it comes into contlict with the statements of the Jaina writers, which have been shown 
to rest upon contemporary Gupta inscriptions, On the same ground we should reject as 
valueless the view of Albériini, admittedly a later writer than our Jaina authorities, that the 
(upta era dated from the extermination of the Guptas. This erroneous opinion of Alhé- 
rini, conpled with his conflicting statements as to the difference between Saka and Gupta 
years being 241, 242 or 243,47 led to a fieree controversy over the epoch of the Gupta era, 
which has raged now for more than 78 vears since 1838, when Mr. James Prinsep discussedt 
the date of the Kahium pillar inscription of Skandagupta. A great step in advance was 
made when Dr. Fleet discovered his Mandasor inscriptions, But his method of proving 
that the Milava era was the same as the Vikramaera of 57 Buc. left a great ceal to be desire. 
Now that we have placed his hypothesis on a footing of certainty, unstinted praise should 
be given to Dr, Fleet for his interesting discovery. But that he claimed more for his «lis- 
covery than was its due has been already shown. Nor should we refuse to pay a well-merite:| 
tribute to Mr. D. KR. Bhandarkar for his discovery of an earlier date in the Vikrama era, 
namely 461, referable to the reign of Chandragupta I], Mention should be made here of the 
synchronism between Samudragupta and the king Meghavarga of Ceylon discovered by M 
Sylvain Lévi to whom our thanks are due. But this synchronism, valuable as it is, shouk 
be utilized not in proving the epoch of the Gupta era, as was suggested by some scholars, 
but in rectifying Ceylonese chronology, which is full of uncertainty, as various dates are 
propose] for king Meghavarna. Nor should we omit to express our gratitude to Mr. 
Hargreaves who has lately discovered the two Gupta inscriptions, one of Kumiragupta I 
dated Gupta Sanivat 154, and the other of Budhagupta dated Gupta Sanmivat 157, which 
have enabled us, with the help of our Jaina authorities, to prove that the G upta years 
hetween 153 and 157 are expired and not current years. 

Thus the controversy, which has raged over the epoch of the Gupta era for more than 
78 years, is finally set at rest 

Extract from Gunabhadra’s Uttara-purana, Chap. 76, 
अथान्यत्र महारा जः fore: काचिर्की + gay | 
Taney गनाधीशं कुट्मलीकृतहस्तकः || 387 || 





गणी Pate जानीघुप्रसरैः प्रीण थन्लनाम | 
गिग गंभीरया arr वानिति स कमात्‌ || 389 ॥ 
Sree सपक्षे स्वास्ति्चः सिद्धार्थनंब्रनः५* || 390 ॥ 
दुःष जया; स्थितिवंषे खहसाण्येकविंशतिः | 
दालवर्षाकषस्वस्निन्ुस्कृटेन बता नराः | 391 ॥ 
जिकरालाहारनिरताः रतासक्छनानसाः ॥ 392 |! 

wires ०००५ पाषक्ञनोनो जनिष्यते लक्षः || 395 |) 
ध Gupta Inecriptions, Introd. = 25; ante, Vol, XV, p- 199. 


५५ Weeds which purifies the soul permanently by etirdy destroying WT or action. € fe 
“Tattviritha-Rajevirtike IT, 1,2 and 10, Benares Ed. I, p, 69. | ® Mahivira, 
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दुःषनावां Seer ereq fiat wishra: |) 394 ॥ 
St पारलिषुचाख्ये शिश्युपालमहोषतेः | 
We तनू जः एविवीचंर्या वु नादिनः ॥ 395 | 


समानां सप्रतिस्नस्व परमायुः पर कीर्नित्य | 
चरवार्रिश्रस्तमा राड वास्यति श्चाक्रमकःरिनः || 307 |) 
FTA UG ST Tea aT aA: | 
निजनृस्वस्वनापाद्य मरही xa ख नोडयति | | 308 |) 
ag: स्वनिध्यास्वपाकादिवकतचेनसा | 
THs (rea STAT eye: || 300 (; 
Sea पापेन प्रदभ्यास्तेन मजिन; | 

निर्ध संति वेति ते वरिष्यति सोति तान्‌ jj 404 | 
भावाः कट्‌ शस्तद्धातिति TEA भूपतिः | 
erat ga eer qatar गतष्यलः ॥ 491 ॥ 
जहिल्ात्रतरभा्ं व्यक्त {arity 
साधनं तवतो मत्वा केहरि geadare far || 42 |) 
THis निाकोेगश्ंनान्‌ | 
निय चनां स्वरशाल्नो क्तं महीलतानेनाविनः || 403 ॥ 
आस्मनो घातके Was च ते समदृद्धिनः || 
शुरिपपालारिवाधाया, सहा: सरबापे कारन || 404 | 

Tort erates THT: | 

सषा ` वा विहितावासा ज्ानधभ्यानषरायगाः | 405 |) 
HTSUS संवसंति zy: सह | 

इति वकेवेति ge स्वैविश्िषटोस्तस्य afar: || 406 ॥ 
श्स्वा तर्सषितं नाई warrants | 

तैषां पाणिपुदे gree: पि दः gest विधीयताम्‌ || 407 ॥ 
इति शा जोन चाचिष्पंते नियोगिनः | 

भवर्पिडनभू जानाः स्यास्यति नुनयोवि ते || 408 || 
तष्टा इनो नत्रा ara राज्ञः परतीच्लवः | 

करि जातमिति तै गत्वा त्ापचिष्यैति तं are |) 400 || 
SHS पापः स्वयं कोधापरुनीश्रतवरीश्षयः | 

उद्यमी पिंडमाहतु परस्फरद श्चन च्छदः || 410 | 

सादं षदसमः की वृद्धतः शयुद्धदृक तदा | 

हनिष्यति मन्याय शक्तः सन्खहते न हि || 411 | 
सोपि corm at गत्वा सागरोपमजीवितःः | 

चिरं चनुतरंलो दुःखं लोनाङनुन वेष्वाति ॥ 412 || 


त 1111 71111) (1101111 11171111 1: 








न fee 711 (21111 + 1217111: 
न्िकतसण्नयाननतणततततत्तत््ता व्यि 
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# So three Kanoada MSS, of the Jaina Matha, Kolhapur, and one Sagan MS. wf the late Manikste c 
of Bombay. But I reject the reading बह्मा in some Decegn College MSS., which gives rio चकन, 


+ अभक 9 pot; cf. वानिषा विमं बषः | $2 आहनि = ITT, food 
“=, अङृवाक्रास्ाः | ॐ The name of the first bell, 


bo arts: = wa sae: Tittvirthardjavirtike II, 38,5 Benares Ed., 0, pe Lat), 
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तन्‌ जः Raa अद्धमानजितजयः | 
वत्न्वा वालन याः^ era aaa क्षरणं ara? |) 426 || 
सम्यगवृर्धानरटपं च मह्मवं स्वी जारष्याति | 
जिनेद्रधमेनाहार्म्यं ger सरविनिगितम्‌ |i 447 ॥ 





Extract from Trilokaséra, Palm-leaf MS., 7. 32:— 


इडानीं THe — 
पय saa aa पणमासज्ञवं Tiss बरनि sea । 
सगशाजो चो Ren चटद्गवतिं वमयं स गमां | 840 ॥ 
श्ीवौरनाथनिकृतेः sara पचो ्रणट्खतवर्थानि ( ६०५ ) प॑चनासद्रतानि गत्वा पश्चात्‌ वि “क्रमांक 
शकराजो जायते तत उपरि wate ( ३९४ ) वषाने सत्न (9) मासाधिकानि गस्वा 
प आन कल्की जायने | 
दकानां कल्किन: HS गायाषद्कनाह-- 
at उ-भ-गाहिम॒हो कड ger aaa TAs 
grata’ si जिदनरनि oer aafant || ४५1 |) 
a कल्वयुन्माय।निनुख लुनुलाख्य छततिवषपरमासुष्य : यञ्च atatfeaea( ४० राज्यो जित नमि सन्न 
रवमंजिगनं पृच्छति | 








अम्हाणं क अव्रसा जि -गंथा जयि कैरिलायारा | 
spore ar निखा जी जहस थानिदिवयणे || 842 || 
आस्माक क वक्षा इति मिणः कथयति तिर्या संति इति पनः पृच्छति त की कदा इति Pearse 
ane Reena इति are: {णां ) प्रतिवचनं श्रस्वा - 
तश्पालिडद्धे गि वडिदपदमं fe छक Pattie | 
eft नियते घकिककदे a arern गया मणिना || S43 || 
तेषां नित्यानां पाणिषडे निपतितं प्रथनं विडं श्यु=कमिवि wera राज्ञो नियमे सचिवेन कृते स्ति 
त्वन्तरा: संता जनयो गताः | 
तं सादु >-खनो तं निहणवि वः जाउहण saad | 


सो त्रं जदि रय पहे दु खगा `क जलरसं || ४५५ || 
लमपराधं सोडमश्षनो चरपनिश्ं( चा eee eels तं राजानं विहन्ति स दृस्ता रस्नपानायां दुल 
चाह्मंकजलगाक्तं अक्त | | 
a जयदो aa qe Miata स Prat gait लं | 


ary nse चे यस नाण सह समरहिंल्टात || O45 || 
aeareqratearaea रात्तः सुतो Prada eern daar स्वना हिष्या सहितं छरारिं शरण 
गच्छति| 
सम कंसणरयनं हिययाभरनं च wore सो fa’ | 
पःच खं इः दनि ह छरकयजिलध' ननाह पं || 546 | 
चुरकृतजिनधमनाहास्म्यं Tee FET id सम्यग्ददानदल्नं हक्यानरणं 
ॐ Also called चलना 
SS No ditinction is made betwen सुव ond WAT in these passages. 
4 This meace 204 aceording to the principle भकराना वायसो गतिः; of. खन्रया्टतिं (—2500) 
विज्ञालयादिच्रदानिवदितः || Gunabhadra, Cttarapurana, Chap. 61 ॥ 
० ‘This is > mistake. See my paper on the date of Mahavira, च Vol, X17, 2% 
@ Bee fo. 56, above. 
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AN ADDITIONAL PROOF FUR THE GENUINENESS OF THE V KITTIS 
IN MAMMATA’S KAVYAPRAKASA. 
BY ROBERT ZIMMERMANN, S.J.; Bownay 


। Iv has repeatedly been shown that Mamma‘a is the author both of the Karikis and the 
Vrittis of the Kivyaprakiia, (See The Kdvyaprakdasa, ed. by Bh. V. B. R. Shalakikara, 2nd. 
Bombay, 1901. Introduction, Nr. 7, pp. 14-15!; for the literature on the question see 
2.00. 1.9, EXVI, “ Miscellaneous Notes on Mammata's Kavyapraka-a,” by V. Sukthankar 
M.A., pp. 477-78, n. 2 ; 2.9. .6., 1 7, “ Indologische Studien,” von Johannes Nobel 
p. 35, n. 1. As an independent, internal, proof for the common authorship of the 
Karikis and the Vrittis has been adduced so far: जलां त gaya, ullisa X, ‘loka 8, the 
भि ज the Mala Ripaka. Jhalakikara gives the argument in the following words :-— 


कारिकया ऽनुक्ताया ht वुस्युषदर्डितमालोपमायाः gersarasrrvasit arer त Tata 
antares पवादत्य [ बृत्तिकृन्मस्मट एव कारिकामपि gare इति ] grad स्यवस्यापयतति ¦ एषा 
हि ‘gare '-इच्यनेन मालोपमाया, पूर्ोस्ततां ज्यनक्ति। न च मालोरमा कारिकया पर्वमुक्ता, faq त्त्थैवेति 
Introd. p. 15 

There is, if I am not mistaken, another proof, though running on the same lines \ | 
contained in the very same loka, The beginning of joka 8: e@nqrafaci श We treats of 
the ` ^ Entire” and the `` Partless""? Ripaka. On the ayihag the Vritti remarks: चदेव 
array ( = सागस्‌ }, This express statement of the subdivision of the सांगं कपकम्‌ into 
two sorts is male only here in the Vritti, nowhere in the Karika. It is true, the two kinds 
of art रूप जम, the qqenteq@aqa and the त ककेश्ाविर्वाति, have both in the Karikis and the 
Vrittis been treated of immediately before ; but there only their respective character, which 
discriminates one from the other, has been pointed ont; the two figures of speech are 
not spoken of as the two kinds of the कंक्लद्विमेदे ervaya. Thus the Vritti contains a new 
explicit, statement. The Kariki continues: fata g qaqa. It emphatically—q—lays stress 
on the difference of the fads} सपक from the amt सवकम by saying that itis only of one kinil, 

From here the argument is the same as that based on माका तु gage. The Karika 
supposes the Vritti; the Vritti, therefore, cannot have been written either later than 
the Kfriké, or—as we know on other grounds as well—by another hand. And as there is 
neither any internal nor external evidence for an interpolation, we have no reason to 
doubt the genuineness of the Kirikd or the Vrittion this point. The apparent deficiency 
of the K&riki, on the other hand, is sufficiently explained by Mammata’s style, which 

pproaches the Sitras in brevity. A doubt, moreover, about the genuineness 

of खांगनेतन्निरगं न्‌ could hardly be entertained without impunity for माला तु पूर्ववत 
imperilling thus the traditional proof for the common authorship of Karikas and Vrittis 

But neither the traditional nor our proof evince that the whole Vritti, as we have it 
now, has been written by Manmata. Cf. Nobel, “ Indol. Stud.” Z.D.M.G., LXVIH, p. 35 

















५ The force of language ued by Jhajakikera against the Ric ps २₹ who hold the opposite view, is 
pathapa not quite in proportion with a argu nent. But it ia only fair.to@ay that, in spite of occasional 
mistakes in particular ptinta, there cannot b» two osinions o1 the general (merit and wefulne of this 
edition of the Kivypaprakd 

“ Partles "" {07 FAT may be kept only for want of something better, अंशे here has the mean- 
ing of attrjbotive or secondary sart, auciliary, depsndeat manor, serving to help the principal ome, if 
we refer S17 to the subordinate metaphor in ths Alf THF, or, a: 0. T. Chas lovxar, Tse Kieya 


Prabishof Mammals, ५10 >. 2al.eL, 1915, 0. 45, tvoarit ४2 mia, a cause, ^ Tau, means 
that [ द्वकम | where ons metador is the caus of arother myashor,” rafercing WT to ths principal 


moetaphor 
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THE WIDE SOUND OF £ AND O WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO GUJARATI. 
BY प. B. DIVATIA BA.; BANDERA, 
(Continued from Vol. XLVI, p, 304.) 


I shall now address myself direct to the arguments contained in sub-heads (a), (6) anil 
(c), noted above. Ido not contend that, where and when कै ++ were actually written in 
the earliest Miravaii Manuscripts for the syf—w@ of a previous period, wq-sT7 were | 
found in writing at any intermediate stage. I regard the त्र नौ not as symbolsof diphthongal 
sounds in these cases, but as rough attempts to symbolize approximately the wide sound 
that had come into the spoken language. The spoken अद- भ became अव भव and 
अय्‌-भय्‌ in the mouths of the people and generated the wide sounds, é and 0. The late 
Sastri Vrajalal Kalidasa wrote to me (in a letter dated ४. 5. 1942, Bhidrapada s. 15) that he 
had scen in the possession of a Maravadi Bhata a manuscript copy of Maravadi Prithvidja 
Résan wherein he saw the following line :— 


aml that, on being questioned about the inverted mdird stroke in @ and @f, the Bhata 
explained that such was the practice in his country to denote the wide sound of च and नीः 
[६ would be interesting to know how far this account tallies with Dr. Tessitori’s experience 
anid results of his examination of Marayaci Manuscripts, and during what period such 
practice obtained, if it did. Dr. Tessitori states in his present article (p. 79, ॥. 1-2) that 
Miarava ji sometimes writes 4-Wf and sometimes ओ- भौ to distinguish the wide sound 
Could this alternative #-3it have anything to do with the inverted mdlrd of Sastri Vrajalil's 
Bhata ! 

Auy way, the हेज जलल to be special symbols in the Maravigi Manuscripts for the 
wide sound ; and the very fact that Dr. Tessitori was misled by them is significant ; for, in 
the true spirit of the honest investigator, he tells us that he was incorrect when in his 
Notes `` he stated that the wj-wa of O W. Rajasthani became é¢—* (narrow कभी ) in 
modern Gujarati and ai—au ( ®t) in modern Miravidi; he admits that in both these 
languages the अद -अ अ become 2, > ( s¥-sff, wide ). It is the reason which he gives for 
this mistake that is of particular significance. When he wrote the “ Notes ~ ( he informs us ) 
he had never been in India and for information concerning pronunciation in Gujarati and 
Maraviili he had completely to rely on the accounts given by others.’ Thus, away from 
the sound of spoken language, he was guidle-l by the eye and the incorrect representations of 
informants. If this was~so in the case of present times, when informants of some sort 
were available, how much more difficult is it for all of us when, even the possibility of such 
informants being out of the question, we have to depend solely on the written forms in manu- 
scripts १ It is therefore that I contend that the @ and sit of the manuscript need not as a 
matter of course, be taken as a proof that they were aymbols of the pure, narrow diphthongal 
sound. In the circumstances, 1 bring into aid a condition within our present-day 
experience : In Hindi we find ¢ and st written to express the peculiar widish sound of these 
vowels ; we hear with our own ears that sound’and we see with our own eyes the symbols ; 
we also know that the हे and ओ symbols in these cases are not of a recent date but 

See his present article, p. 74, para. 1, 
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fairly old,18 It is therefore permissible to infer that the के-ओौ of the earliest Miaravadi 
Manuscripts were symbols, not of the narrow diphthong, but of the wide sound in sf and 
अ. These remarks practically dispose of all the three sub-heads (a), (6) and (6) given 
above. I may just add a remark or two in regard to sub-head (4): Dr. Tessitori’s theory 
that ®-sW were written for अद-अद because the latter were pronounced as diphthongs 
( कौ ) would create a fresh case for reversion of phonetic process, at least in cases like 
qt—ayt-az, B-2i (Sanskrit) becoming sty-stz ( Prikyit and 0. W. Raj.) and again 
@-sit in early Maravadi. One might express the very doubt which Dr. Tessitori puts in the 
other case and say—it is not admissible that a language which began its existence by reduc- 
ing दै-ओं to अतव्र-अच should have brought अद-- अद back to -3it IT am myself not 
against the possibility of reversion. But in the present case, I have already stated that 
the हे-जौ of early Miravadi are not the old diphthongs but crude symbols for the wide 
sound. Next, if t-si were really purely diphthongal in their sound (i.¢c., narrow) in the 
early MAravadi stage, it is not easily conceivable what possibly could have turned them 
later on into the wide sound almost at a bound. The diphthongal चे-भौ have no affinity 
with the wide sound. In order to reach it they must pass back into sg-sya, for even for 
passing into the narrow एनौ they first get split into अहई-अच, 83 I shall show later on. 
This sort of double reversion has no foundation in probabilities. 

This being my position, the practical suggestion made by Dr. Tessitori to reintroduce 
the @-sif to express the wide sound does not appeal to me, for the simple reason that, 
being really the signs of the narrow diphthongal sound, they will not be true symbols of the 
wide sound, and are likely to create confusion between the two. For * 7 will indicate 
narrow sound as in चैव, गौण, etc., and also the wide sound in gr, fer ete. : this will 
create a situation similar to the one prevailing at present when = 7 represent both the 
sounds narrow and wide, the only difference between the two situations being that, while 
tafsamas With hit are comparatively few, tadbhavas with अभीं will be found in a larger 
number. The source of confusion will thus remain all the same. In fact, Dr. Tessitori was 
really misled by the + नै signs before he visited India, and thought Maravadi did not 
possess even the narrow é—é as evolutes of s7q-372, much less the wide ¢—i. 


सयः i क क 





SSS 


W {pick up the following from the poet Bibiiri’s Soteai (which wax completed by him in V. 8, 1719 
६. «., over 250 years ago) -— 


(1) कीनेह ऋोरिक यतन अवगहि कादे rat | 
जमन मोहन कप मिलि पानीनिं कौ Bra ॥ 
(2) आज कषु जरि नये ज्ये नये ठीक डन । 
चतक हितकरे चगल ये नितके होय न नैन |! 
(3) कलत लपे यल नो vit सोन जही निस सैन । 
(4) qs सहि पमि पीर †ग छठ सोहै सब बैन | 
(5) कहा क्यौ लालच भदे चपल नैन चलि जत | 
(6) सह करै aire दसै वेन wk नहि जाय | 
(प) कनक कनकेन समौ गुनी मादकत्ता अधिकाय | 
वह ert बौरात & यह पाये बौराय ॥ 
(8) मोहिं तुह wrt बहस को जीत aE 


For additional instances aon Append ix 8. 
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I shall now refer to a theory of Dr. Tessitori'’s which is given separately, outside the 
three reasons for differing from me. In connection with his theory that original Prikrit 
अय passed into the wide 37 through the intermediate step अद, he states that the 
fact that in manuscripts there are no instances of written अद for जय is easily accounted 
for by the remark that all words with on sa are (Prikyit) fateamas and therefore they 
continued to be written according to the traditional spelling. All I would say to this is that 
it would not be enough that such words should ‘only be written with अचि; if they were 
really falszames they would be required to be promownced with अव ; and thus there would be 
no room for the intermediate sty. 





I shall now supplement my answer to Dr. Tessitori’s objections by giving the 
analytical examination of the problem, on which I base my hypothesis : 
(A) Lf we carefully compare the sounds of, say— 


faa (Guj.) wast (M.) बैठना (H.) ; 

an (Guj.) चेल (भ.) वैल (H.) ; 

iar (Guj.) wat (M.) at (H.) ; 

(from Sanskrit दिर j ; 

or vig (Guj.) चों (M.) चोया (घ.); 
याक (Guj.) er (M.) ie (H.); 

काडी (Guj.) कोडी (M.) ater (H.) 

tea (Guj.) aa (M.) चौरस (घ.) ; 
as they are spoken by the people, we shall find marked differences in each of the 


three languages. While each is evolved out of the contactual vocalic groups अह्‌ व्यच जच, the 
Gujarati sound is a distinctly wide one (as in ‘hat’ and‘ awl"), making a complete fusion 
of the अ and ङ्‌ and 37 and इ; the Marathi sound leans more towards the ङ and 
ड and makes the resulting diphthong narrow; while the Hindi sound, leaning more 
towards the अ of the vocalic groups ( अड --अङ ), approximates the wide sound of Gujariti 
up to a certain point but stops short there, and is not the same wide, fused, sound as the 
Gujarati one. At the same time the last one (the Hindi sound) is not the pure diphthongal 
sound of Sanskrit, but resembles अय-- अतू a good deal, thus making the symbols + and चै 
wrong indicators, strictly speaking 

(5) Let us now examine a few Gujariti words with the wide sound, which have 
come from Arabic and Persian :— 


Gujarati. Arabic and Persian. 
काति CT 
= = 
Again these :-— | 
HT करम 
शर्हैर wer 


In this latter set the steps of phonetic mutation are— 
कहर - er — ककर — er; 
शहर -- शहभ्र — शहक्र — शि ( रहर ); 
दशर -- at -- wa -- शेर. 
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If we sound the जेच्‌-अक्‌ in all these words, as also in the words चशर, चयन, कवठ, गक्ख 
ete., we shall perceive the peculiar firga (open, wide) nature of the phonal phenomenon 
which alone can give the Gujarati faga, Hand Hf. 

(C) Now, examine the sound in the following words on the basis of accentuation :— 

| (व) `भगनीरकं गहीरडं geet BE 
(6) qe चेषान भरी (sored) arr sarc 
I (ce) अन्धकार अंधार (sere) अंधयर- आधर भधेग 
lid) qarvet cee weet पानोलीं (name of a village in Surat District). 
() चतर्व॑स्ंकरं च दउव्वदटवं चऊवट्डं चोट | 
(1) aia wate चङ्दह चोद 
[ (८) चरं बरु wae भर 
(४) कपर्दिका ways कवडी कड़ी 
ppd 10) अक qa eer es 2° 
| @) waar नाजा नावजाईं rat Are 
(८) पादकल qe ` षयदल> देल (from Hindi) 
| () Sara sare अनवस्वं < wai (Hin., रनास्वुं = =€},७.८७।९।. 


EEE ee ee ee 











SNe नद~ सदर काल स्य 


True, the case of ait does not fall under the principle under consideration because of the lony 
ड + but it is taken for that very reason, as the long 1 furni#hes atest and shows how the long श whieh 
is necessarily accented, comes in the way of prafi-mamprasdraga. 

Sictaha-Hemarloindra VILL i. 101-shortens this ई { गोहरं ), but the glossary tolls पञ चहुलाधिकार 
=< eqtafara कथचिद्धिक्रल्पः, thus giving an opening for option, and we may very well regard गिं 
and महीषी as alternative forme, 

ॐ Dr. Sir R. G. Bhindirkar regards the F in SHIT aa = direct change from अया, os also MT in 
fart direct from जड, and the ए in TF Sirct from आव, (Seo hia Wilson Philological’ Lecturex, 
pp. 166, 145}. But 1 believe these must pasa through the shortening stage shown above. 

‘4 Hernuchandm (VILL, iv, 422) gives TES TTS. This नंच ( TTT ) may be advanced as [he 
origin of ATW, and with apparent reason, Hut there are some strong points, in invour of Marq 
aa the origin of are: they are :— 

(a) One of the Manuscripts of Si. He, gives the reading (as the ddeda of FY). 

७) STATE (= weed in Cujariti, == well as AT 

{ट} The स्वं or FA tacked on to AT by Hemachand: appears quite inexplicable and ite arbitrary 
nature eaves a mystery, while अन्यवक्षकं supplies + good explanation ol the FY] and क्व, 

Thus it seems that TRA, an evolute of अन्यवपकक befure Hemachandra's time, was regarded hy 
him aa the ddzda of FFT on the. strength of the moaning and external similarity, and he was probally 
oblivious of the other phonetic phases, especially the loss of the unnccented initial syllable in न्यपरक्क - 

Sir R. च. Bhandirker (Philological Lectures, ;. 168) gives Hindi अनीता in the sense of 
+ unoxpected', and derives it from अन्वित, The sense in which अर्नवं ( नसि ) is used in Gujardtt 
is * separate’, and would favor the derivation from Weaqea- ft would also be sulighteuing 1 
decertain the Hindi toxt where अनी is used and what sense fits in there. 

= Hore, although FFA leaves क accented at the early stage, the aceent gives way under the 
double influence of | 

(1) the Joss of the conjunct, क्तं without tle compensating lengthening of the preceding vowel, 
aud (2) the tendency to necentuate the second syllable in छ word where the first syllable ig unsceeute:| 
and eventually therefore geta dropped. 

(The change of T in TH to व indicates that the word is become a part of the whole compound, and 
henee the च is eventually subordinated.) | 
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= ae a — र रे 





In group I we observe that in the vocalic हत्ठ्णृू- स्वरुग्म 8), HF ( uy ) — अच ( अख ). 
the accent is on the second member, whereas in group II it is on the first member, te. 
«<n अ. Now the स्थान of अज is कष्ठ and the wide sound is produced by a peculiar™ widening 
of the कण्ठ or glottis. This faga nature of अ is thus the source of the wide sound in खं 
and sf, and it is helped by the @ and च as noted wnder the last para. (8). 

(To be continued.) 


= — a 


NOTES AND QUERIES 
MALAY CURRENCY IN TRENGGANU. distributi ons after the Fast month, and lefore the 
Wirs reference to my articles on the Obsolete British aces mae demonetized bore a fixed relation 
Tin Currency of the Federated Motoy Succes, ante, । bo ~ ae an we the भ Settlements dollars 
Vol. XLII, the capital Annual Report on the State ५ subsidiary co nats ५ curreit 
of Trengganu for 1916 by Mr. J. L, Humphreys, up ee कथन भ sh dollars 
has a most interesting note on currency, which I "त redeemed in 1915 at + rate of 70 Straits cents 


give below in extenso. An account of the tin थ a 
Peninsula will be found on p. 101 of the above किह the local tin cemts—which in the language 
quoted volume of this Journal, of the Trengganu had now “lost their 
The point there is that the tin pitis (or cash) parent “—to the Straits dolar ; the proportion fixed 
ran by normal scale 400 to the dollar, but in reality । ककड the extromely inconvenient one of 1334 
varied from 320 in Trengganu to 480 in Kelantan The loss of the parent dollar, the complications 
and even to 640 in Jering (Patani), the differences of the money table [ which act alwavs to the 
being stated to be due to changes in the price of detriment of the pensant), andthe increase of 
tin, in other words, to the valus of the silver in counterfeit, are destroying the former popularity 
the dollar, We are now told that recently [च of thetineoina Their ultimate disappearance is 
Trengganu pitia ran in relation to the “British jnevitable. At present they provide two denom 
dollar” before its recent demonetization, 200to the tions af gubsidiary coin lower than the copper cent 
dollar, or double their faee value, and that the | and finance the petty marketings of tho poorer 
British dollar was converted to the official Straite | claases; their sudden removal would cause a 
Settlements dollar at 70 cents, the pitia being general rise in the price of local commodities 








advanced to 266} to the dollar, which is rightly © Atthe moment of writing the question of the 
called an “extremely inconvenient’ figure. To subsidiary coinage generally is underthe considera. 
remedy the monetary confusion thus caused, | tion of Government, and itis hoped that measures 
Mr. Humphreys recommends the introduction of will he taken to promote the establishment of a 
the Straits Settlements coinage in full, 1. ९, of the cloan Straits currency. The depreciation of the 
dollar and its parts, together with the depreciation white cent from 1334 to the dollar to 200 and of 
of the pifisto 400 to the dollar, thus bringing | the pitis from 266% to 400, together with a 
it back to its original normal value. importation of Straits subsidiary coin, seem to be 
The names for the denominations of Malay | obvious measures for hastening the disappearance 
currency are legion and many are quoted by me | of the former and discouraging the production of 
in the articles above mentioned, but the name for | counterfeit. 
the double pifis, or half cent, given by Analysis shows that the metal value, in tin and 





Mr. Humphreys, “ white cent,” is new to ma. lead, ia about 50 percent. of the token value of 
Extract from the Annual Report of the Britiah genuine and counterfeit alike. Redemption can 
Agent, Trengganu, for the Fear 1916, only be made ot o cost that Government will not 

by J. 1. Humphreys yet pay, and it is certain that the immediate 

Currency removal of the small donominations would be felt 


The matter of the local subsidiary coinage त by the faa rigs hold 90 Aas व 
required attention during the year owing to the 11 दद, sites would suffer a from ene 
increase of counterfeit, These tokens,composed | “"7*" 9 | Has} ould Fallow. probabil | 
of = mixture of lead and tin, are of two | Produce ® gradual change will probably be 


denomi nations, the white cent and the pitia they adopted. 
were formerly minted annually for charitable | ए. C. Temrce. 


= It is for this reason that I utilize the old technical term Pega in an extended sense and slightly 
new application, for the wide sound of WWTP never existed when the Sanskrit grammanans described 
the बां and SMW prayatnas, and is more or 89 an offepring of foreign influence, os I shall] show 
later on 
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AUSTRIA’S COMMERCIAL VENTURE IN INDIA IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
HY SIR BK. (. TEMPLE, Barr, 
( Continued from p. 15, ) 
| 
Measures taken at Fort William, Bengal 
Consultation at Fort William, 7 July 1777. % 
(¬ /ENERAL Letters received by the Cormorant and Egmont... Of the letter dated 24th 
December 1776, Paragraphs 21 to 27, ०५ Avreed that the Governor General [ Warren 
Hastings ] be requested to write a letter to the Naib Suba [Naib Siibaddr, Deputy 
Governor ], advising him of this intelligence, and desiring him to send General Orders to the 
Officers of the Nizamut®? to oppose the Olficers aml crew of the expected vessel in their 
attempts to land in any part of the Nabob’s dominions and special orders to his Vackeel ^ 
at the Presidency to apply for such aid from this Board as may be required for this 
Agreed that an advertisement be published, forbidding the Company's Servants and 
all under the Company's protection to hold any commerce or other intercourse with Mr 
Bolts or the other Agents or Seamen of the expected Ship, or to supply them with money, 
goods, stores or any other assistance conducive to the exeoution of their plan. 

The following Advertizement is accordingly published, 

Fort William Tih July 1777. Advice having been received of an enterprize of trade 
set on foot by Mr William Bolts, late a servant of the Honble. East India Company, who 
is now On his wavy to India in a ship called the Joseph and Theresa, and the Honble. the 
Court of Directors judging it expedient to guard against any injury which their commerce 
may suffer by this undertaking, have thought proper to forbid their Covenanted Servants 
and all others under their protection to hold any commercial or other intercourse with 
him or any of the agents or seamen of the said ship, or to supply them directly, or 
indirectly, with money, 8, stores or any other assistance which may conduce to the 
execution of their plan. Notice is therefore given that a strict observance of this 
prohibition is expected and required. By order of the Honourable the Governor General 
and Council. 





Consultation at Fort William, 26 July 1779. ९१ 

The Governor General [ Warren Hastings] informs the Board that he has received ॐ 
letter from Mr William Bolts, dated on board the Josephand Theresa the 23d instant, at 
Kedgeree, [ Khijiri, at the mouth of the Higli] and desires that the Orders of the Court of 
Directors dated the 24th December 1776, and the publication made in consequence on the 
7th July 1777 may be read, to enable the Board to pass such further Resolutions and 
Orders as they shall think proper. 

© Bengal Public Consultations, (1777), XIX, 704-707. = 805 ante, XLVI., 279 

@ Nizimat, the Government of the Nawab Nazim of Bongal, created by Clive in 1757 ruler of 
Bengal, Bihir and Orissa in snbordination to the Government of the East India Company. The Nawib 
at this time was Mubéraku'ddaula, youngest of the three sons of Mir Ja’far ‘All Khin, 1770-1793. 

@ Vakil, legal agent or representative of the Nawib Nizim. 

® Bengal Public Consultations, (1779), XXXI, 525-531. 
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Read the above-mentioned Orders and Resolution 
Resolved that the following Advertisement be now published. 


Advertisement respecting Mr Bolts 


Fort William 26th July 1779. Whereas the Governor General and Council were 
informed by the Honble. the Court of Directors in their letter of the 24th of December 1776 
that an enterprize of trade had been undertaken by Mr William Bolts, formerly in their 
service in Bengal, who had embarked in a large ship, late the Karl of Lincoln, now the 
Joseph and Theresa, from the Port of Leghorn, or some other foreign European Port, 
Jaden with a valuable cargo of merchandize and with ordnance and ammunition and all kinds 
of military stores to a great amount, which were reported to be destined for the East 
Indies. In consequence of which information they were pleased to prohibit all commercial 
amd other intercourse of the Company’s servants and all others under the protection of this 
Government with the persons who had the conduct of the expedition or were concerned 
therein, and to shew aresentment adequate to the nature of the offence, they have been 
further pleased to command the Governor General and Council &ca. to prevent the latter 
from being furnished by any persons subject to their authority with money, goods, stores, 
or any other assistance which may conduce to the success of the undertaking. Of which 
Orders public notice was given on the 7th July 1777. And whereas the Governor Genera] 
and Council have received information that the said Mr William Bolts is actually arrived = 
in this river | Higli] on board the said ship Joseph and Theresa, they have thought it proper 
to cause this publication to be repeated that no persons may plead ignorance of the same, 
and further to declare their firm resolution effectually to execute the commands of the 
Honble. the Court of Directors, and to enforce them with rigour against all persons who 
shall be found offending against them. By Order of the Honble. the Governor General 
and Gouncil. 

Mr Francis. The Orders are very proper as far as they.go. I myself shall adhere 
to them literally, but I apprehend they will answer very little purpose, if we do not take 
other measures, Mr Bolts’ ship will proceed to Serampore [Brirampur ] or Chinsura,7! He 
will there unlade his cargo, and thro’ the intervention of the Dutch or Danes accomplish 
every commercial object which he may have in view by coming hither, and which the 
Company seem to have it very much at heart to defeat, We cannot correspond with their 
intentions in this respect by any means so effectually as by using our weight and influence 
with the Nabob to induce him to order Mr Bolts’ ship immediately to leave the river 
without landing any part of his cargo. No foreign ship can have a right to come into the 
Bengal River and to carry on traffic here without the permission of the Prince of the 
Country. This step will be effectual and much less likely to embarrass the Company im its 
consequences than any thing done directly by ourselves. 


The Secretary begs leave to read to the Board the Resolution passed in Consultation 
the 7th July 1777, which contains an application to the Nabob somewhat similar to that 
proposed by Mr Francis. 

ead the Resolution of 7th July 1777.7? 

Agreed that the Governor General be requested to write a letter to the Nabob 
referting him to the former letter of the 7th July 1777, and informing him that Mr 
Molts is actually arrived, 








ति Sir Philip Francia (1740-1748 ), member of the Supreme Council at Fort William, 
7 Headquarters of the Danes and Duteh respectively, both situated near Higll. 
= See anie, p, 29 
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Consuliation at Fort Wiliam, 12 August 1779.74 

The Governor General [ Warren Hastings ] informs the Board that he has received a 
report from the Master Attendant that eight sloops are arrived at Ca'cutta laden with 
cotton and other goods, which they received on freight from on board the Joseph and 
Theresa, the ship under the orders of Mr Bolts, that two other aloops have passed on to 
‘Chinsura, and that several more are coming up. 

The Governor (ieneral sent for the Sarangs [ sarhang, skipper] of the sloops, which 
had stopped at town, and received the’ following information from them 

That they had been engaged by Captain Dundas to carry down goods to the Royal 
Henry lying at Kedgree. That on their arrival there an European came on board their 
sloop from Mr Bolts’s ship and desired that as soon aa they should have cleared their sloops 
uf the gous brought down for the Royal Henry, to tome along side and take in a cargo १ 
cotton for Calcutta, for which they should be paid the customary price. That having 
delivered the goods forthe Royal Henry they received acarzo of cotton from Mr Bolts’. 
ship. Thaton their arrival at Calcutta, they were told to proceed on to Chinsura, for that 
the cotton cuuld not be unloaded here. The Governor General adds that he has yiven 
tirections to the Manjees [ min ji, master of « native boat | not to proceed further without 
an order from him 

[ Here follows a list of the sloops and their owners, ] 

The Governor General also lays before the Board a letter to the Phousdar [ faujdar, 
chief police officer } of Houghley which, if approved, he recommends that the Commander 
in Chief be requested to give orilers to the Officer Commanding at Chanilernagore [ Chandar- 
nagar] to comply with any applications which shall he made te him by the Phousdar of 
Houghly conformably thereto. 

To Khan Jahan Khan, Phousdar of Hooghly. 

Notwithstanding the orders issued by this Government as well aa by the Naboh 
io prohibit all trade or intercourse with Mr Bolts, eight sloops have come up the river 
with merchandize from his ship, three of which have passed Caleutta and will probably 
proceed to Chinsura: Should they have reached that place, it will not be advisable to 
interfere with them, but with respect to any others which may attempt to pass Chinsurah, 
it is mecessary that you take effectual means to prevent them, and should you stand in 
need of any additional force, Captain Grant, who 18 stationed at Chandernagore, will, on 
your written application to him, afford it to you, 

Approved the letter to the Phousdar of Houghly, anil agreed that the Commander in 
Chief be requested to give orders to the (ommanding Officer at Chandernagore to comply 
with any application which may be made to him by the Phousdar of Houghly for troops to 
prevent the cloops laden with Mr Bolts’s goods from passing up the river, To obviate the 
consequence of any misunderstanding of the publication of the Company's Orders 
respecting Mr Bolts 

Resolved that the Custom Master be directed not to suffer any goods whatever 
imported by Mr Bolts’s «hip to be landed in Calcutta, and that the Collector of 
Government Customs be laid under the same prohibition and further enjoined to give 
orders to bis officers to prevent any from being landed within the jurisliction of his office. 

" Qrdered that the Master Attendant be directed peremptorily to forbid the Sarang: of 
the sloops laden with Mr Bolts’s goods to proceed further up the river with them 


SS = ig 
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B® Benzjal Public Consultations, (1779), AMAL, 52-57 
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Consultation at Fort William, 2 September 1779, “4 

‘The following letter from the Deputy ‘ ‘ollector of Government Customs having been 
read at the Revenue Board on Tuesday lost. the Minutes which are entered after it were 
then taken and sent in. 

Honble. Sir, 

A quantity of Redwood, the property of Mr Bolts imported on the Sanctissimo Sacra- 
mento (a Portuguese ship) and now laden on boats to be transported on board his vessel, 
is stopt by the Officers of the Customs in consequence +: vour late orders, As the goods 
have not been landed but are removing from one foreign vessel to another, 1 request your 
orders, whether the redwood is to pass for M: Holts's ship? And if in future he may be 
at liberty to export whatever goods he may think proper. | 

Gorernment Custom House, dist August 1: ^. 
| have the honour to be कट, 
(Signed) Hy. Scorr, Dy, Cr. G. Customs. 

(dered that it lie for consideration, and in the mean time that the Collector be 
referred to the orders which he has already received respecting Mr. Bolts, and to the 
regulations of his office, leaving him to act conformably to those authorities. 

The Secretary now informs the Boant that the only special orders sent to the 
Collector of Government Customs respecting Mr Bolts’s ship was to forbid him from 
auffering auy goods to be landed from them, but are silent with respect to the lading of 
other gouds, and that the Collector in consequence is at a loss how to act | 

Qrdered that the Collector of Government Customs be informed that the Board 
ea pressly forbid him to pass any goods whatsoever belonging to Mr Bolts, that if he has 
reason to suspect that the goods in question have been procured in Calcutta, the Board 
desire be will endeavor to trace and report the persons who furnished them to the Board, 
init if they have been purchased at either of the foreign settlements, it does not deyend 
immediately wpon him to collect the duttes, the Fouzdar being in this case the proper 
कीलः who will take cognizance of the matter upon his representation. 

Consultation at Fort William, 6 September 1779. 7° 

he following letter from Mr Bolts was circu lated on Saturday last, and the Minutes 
which are entered after it were returned. 
Honble. Sir and Gentlemen, 

In the month of July last I purchased and loaded on freight at Madras, upon a 
Portuguese vessel called the Sanclissimo Sucramento for Bengal, a quantity of redwood, the 
property of such of the subjects of Her Imperia! Majesty, my sovereign, as are interested 
in the Asiatic Company of Trieste. Finding that at this Presidency all subjects of the 
British Government were publickly prohibited from having any intercourse with the 
subjects of Her said Majesty, on the arrival of the Portuguese vessel I did not attempt to 
land this redwood at Caleutta, but had it lauded on four boats, in order to be conducted on 
board of one of the said Company's vessels now under niy command in this river; lam now 
‘nfurmed that the officers of your Custom House have stopped the said redwood on the 
river, and taken possession thereof ; and as | am ignorant of the reasons which bave occasion- 
ed this seizure I take the-liberty of informing you that I have paid the English Company's 
१ Bengal Public Consultations, (1779), XX XU. 217-319. ह 

क. 84, 1/1 11 1779), उ 11, 356-355. 
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duties on this article at Madras, and am ready to pay any other legal demand that can be 
made thereon by your Government. On these terms F request the favor of an orler for its 
being released, I have the honor to be &a, 
Chinsurah 2d, September 1779. (Signed) Wittiam Bouts, 
Lieut ; Col; in the Service of Their Imperial Majesties. 

Mr, Barwell.7* By the orders of the Company we can hold no intercourse with Mr 
Bolts ; of course can give no reply to his letter. 

Consultation at Fort William, 29 September 1770. 77 
Read the following letter from Mr Bolts. 
Honble. Sir and Gentlemen, 

On the second instant I did myself the honor of addresaing vou a letter relative to four 
boats loaded with redwood, the property of the subjects of Her Impsrial Majesty, my 
sovereign, which, in consequence of your ordera, were on the 27th of Auguat past, seized by 
your Custom House officers on the river, and conducted within the districts of your Town 
of Calcutta. Not having had the honour of an answer to that letter, to which 1 beg 
permission to refer, and much less obtained restitution of the redwood, | must now look 
upon the said property as lost to Her Majesty's subjects, and shall therefore trouble you no 
farther on that head 

At the same time, Honble. Sir and Gentlemen, I am sorry to be nier the necessity of 
informing you that other officers of your Government, at Foltah, have been extremely 
troublesome, not only in obstructing the lawful business of Her Imperial Majesty's subjects 
and insulting her flag, but in having even gone 50 far as to prevent the officers and men of 
the ships under my command from obtaining provisions and the common necessaries of life, 

Tt is not necesearv for meto inform you, Honble. Sir and Gentlemen, that the commerce 
unler my directions is “under the protection of the Empress Queen, belonging tou 
Company erected in Germany "; or that “this commeree is net contrary to any treaty at 
present subsisting”, since you have been formally advised thereof by the Honble, Court of 
Directors for Affairs of the Honble. the United Company of Merchants of Enuland trading 
to the East Indies. But whatever may be the orders of that Honble. Court, perhaps too 
much dictated by a commercial jealousy equally as illfounded as at this period il! timed, 
permit me to address myself to vou on this occasion, not as to the agent of a commercial 
society, but as to a tribunal appointed by an act of the British Legislature to the National 
Government of the British Dominions in Asia. In this point of view it will be needless for 
me to call to the recollection of gentlemen of so superior knowledge. what great events have 
often sprung from small causes, or how easy & spark may at first be quenched. that im its 
consequences must produce a conflagration. 

I must confess after the amicable treatment which we have lately received at the other 
British Presidencies of Bombay and Madras, where we have been permitted even to trade 
on paying the established duties, and after seeing the friendly manner in which the ship- 
and subjects of other European States are received at the British Ports in Asia, it is matter 
of the greatest astonishment to me, ignorant as I am of any differences subsisting between 
our respective sovereigns, to find vour Government here 80 extremely hostile towards the 


— 


# Richard Barwell (1741-1804), member of the Supreme Council 1773-1781 
T Bengat Public Consultations (1779) XXXII, 540-554 
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colours and subjects of the Empress Queen, For admitting you may have a right to 
prohibit British subjects from all intercourse with those of Her Imperial Majesty, what right 
can you have to obstruct or oppose Her Majesty and Her subjects in their peaceful inter- 
course or licit commerce with those of her allies His Most Serene Majesty of Denmark, and 
the high and Mighty United States of Holland? Or what right can you claim to seize the 
property of Her Majesty's subjects, as in the case of the redwood, where ever you find it ? 

Earnestly desirous on my part of promoting peace and harmony, I have hitherto 
most cautiously forbore every act that could possibly give the least offence to your Govern- 
ment, and itis a conduct I wish to pursue during the whole period of my short stay in this 
river, Let me then conjure you, Honble. Sir and Gentlemen, by those ties of humanity 
which unite Great Nations together in peace and amity, to give such orders to the 
respective officers of your Government as may in future remove the causes of the complaints 
I now make, and thereby prevent any possible interruption of the harmony which I hope 
will long subsist between the August Courts of Vienna and St. James 


Chinsura 18th September 1779. 1 have the honor to be &c. 
(Signed) Wita1am Bours, 
Lieut. Vol. in the service of their Imperial Majesties. 
Extract of a General Letter from the Council :o the Court of Directors 
al Fort William, dated 14 January 1780, 78 
We are to inform you that vour orders prohibiting your servants and dependants from 
having any commercial intercourse or connection with Mr Bolts were published imme- 
diately on receipt of the General Letter which contained them, and again advertized on the 
arrival of that gentleman in July last.7® Your wishes with respect to this gentleman hay: 
beenso strictly attended to by us and by the officers of the Nizamut, in consequence of orders 
from the Nabob te that effeet, that he was unable to land any part of the goods imported by 
his ships, the Joseph and Theresa and Kallowrath, either at Calcutta or any where below 
it. He addressed repeated letters to uy on the subject, but we did not think ourselves at 
liberty, consistently with your instructions, to return him an answer to either of them. We 
helieve however that his merchandize was received at Coingura and disposed of tothe Dutch 
As the President and ('ouncil at Bombay had not been equally vigilant to prevent 
the intercourse of persons under their authority with Mr Bolts, we found that some 
consignments of goods had been made both by European and Native merchants at that 
place to individuals here by the ships of Mr. Bolts, which we were induced on their claim 
to suffer the importation of. 
Extract of a General Letter from the Council at Fort William to the 
Court of Directors, dated 5 April 173. *° 
With respect to the conduct which we observed towards Mr William Bolts, we were 
cautiously governed throughout by yourorders concerning him, and have regularly reported 
the particulars of it to you in our Genezal letter of the 14th January 1780, After having 
been forbid any intercourse with Mr Bolts, and having issued the prohibition of Trade with 
him generally toall the dependants of thisGovernment by Public Advertisement, it waano: 
in our powertoacmit of any Goodsimported in his nameto be passed thro’ the C House. 
lt is within the memory of some of the Members that a letter of representation was 
presented from Mr. Bolta on the subject of some redwood belonging to him being detained 
by the Custom House officers, but we did not think ourselves at liberty to receive it 


(To be continued, ) 
"© Bengal Letters Receiwed, XVII], 16-17. - # #  . “Seane,p2, ` 
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DATE OF THE ABHIRA MIGRATION INTO INDIA. 
BY भ, G. MAJUMDAR; CALCUTTA, 


Is hia monograph on Vaivnavism, Saiviam and Minor Religions Systems, ' Sir 1६. Us. 
Bhandarkar has assigned the migration of the Abhiras into India to the first century 
aD. According to himthe cult of child Kyishya was च side-issue of Christianity and was 
imported by the Abhiras (‘among whom the boy-yod Avishnw lived’ ) from outside India 
in the century following the crucifixion of Jesus Christ. Mr. Ramaprasid Chanda in his 
work called the Indo-Aryan Races, 3 has attempted to prove that the Abhiras came into 
India long before Christ was born, and ax such they cannot be creditel with un 
importation of Christian traditions as alleged by Sir Ramkrishna. I fully agree in the 
contention of Mr. Chanda, though I think his arguments are too weak 10 prove his 
theory. 

Mr. Chanda refers to the word ghosha which occurs in the Mahdbhdshya of Pataajali 
(II. 4. 10) 3 and interpreta it in the sense of Abhira settlement, which is the meaning 
put upon that word only by such late authors as Amara and Jayaditya. It cannot be 
proved that the word ghosha was understood in the same sense in the time of Patajjali 
as it was in the time of Amara and Jayaditya, On the other hand, it will follow from the 
very passage Mr. Chanda has quoted, that ghosha has been used here in an altogether 
different sense. In the passage in question, dryanivdésa or Aryan settlement is 
stated as consisting of four units, grdma, ghosha, nagara and आकल, Here ghosha coull 
have been taken to mean an AbMirapalli, i.c., a settlement of the Abhira race, ifthe Abhiras 
had been Aryans. But in Palaiijali, as 1 shall just show, they have been associated with 
the Sidras, and in the Vayupurdva, too, they have been pointed out as Mlechehhas.' 50 
Abhirapalli could not have been the sense of the ghosha of the above ॥11 11111114 | [३5१४४ 
where the intention is to denote the units of Aryan settlement. I do not mean to say that 
ghosha exclusively denoted a unit of Aryansettlement. What I contend here ts that, becanse 
a certain author wanted to give an example of an Aryau settlement the term ghosha,which 
was used to serve that purpose, could not be referred to in the sense of Abhirapalli. Ghosha 
which is grouped with such general terms as grima, negara and samrdha, could only have 
been taken in a general sense. It is like the reat, o unit of settlement aml has nothing to 
do with one special class of people. The wort has been used in this general sense also 
in the Ramdyata and the Vdyupurd ta. 

“ बजक्रोस्तन्तवायांश्च परामपोौषनहनराः | 
—Ayodhya, Ch. 83, ४. 15. 
“wpaarag as घोषश्च aaa |” 
—Vayu, Ch. 34, V. 10. 
क === lL. । p- 27. * pp: 54-85. 
a कः वनश्षयनिवास ग्रामौ पोचो जगं सवाह दति ` - लाज Mohdbhdehya, 1, 475. For other 
क (त word कका in the 1104401 49049 see ibid, 11+ 117. 10s. 
५ (ऋ, 37, #. 263. 
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The other argument adduced by Mr. Chanda to prove that the Abhiras migrated 
to India before the birth of Christ, is that Katvayana, the predecessor of Patatjali, 
excludes the word mahasidri ‘ from the operation ' of a certain rule of Panini (IV. 1. 4). 
According to Amara and Kasika the meaning of this word wouldno doubt be Abhiri, But 
it is neither a scientific nor a safe method to explain a text of the early second century B.c. 
in the light of an interpretation suggested by authors later by at least seven hundred 
years, 

Whatever might be the value of the premises put forward by Mr. Chanda it is fair to 
acknowledge that his theory might have been substantiated from the Mahdbhishya 
it<elf. I draw here the attention of scholars to one important passage of Patafijali, 
which, so far as my knowledge goes, has not yet been pointed out. The Abhiras are 
actually mentioned by Patajijali in his gloss on the Véritha-sitra, “ qr sara 
चन्द्ानावात्र fags.” The passage is quoted helow :— 

तामान्यविदोषवाचिनोडव इन्डो न भवतीति वक्तव्यम्‌ || यदि सामान्यविकेपवाचेनोन्दरौ न भवतीत्युच्यते 
caries मोबलीवईम्‌ कणोलपनिनि न (eae | नेष दोषः | इह तावत्‌ सुद्रानीरनिति आमीरा जास्यन्तराणि | etc. 


The import of the above passage ik that deandea-compound should not be formed 
between a general term ( séménya) ani a particular term (visesha). If this be so, 
there cannot be any drandca compound like widrabhiram, gobalivardam, ete., for in these 
examples the words of each pair stand in relation of sémanya and visesha, Therefore if we 
want to have a deandra compound in sidribhiram सद्व must not be taken as a general 
tenn and dbAira as a particular term included within that term, though they are actually so. 
for, in that ease, the meaning would be, an Abhira who is a Sidra, which would satisfy only 
the requirements of a karmadhdraya compound and not a dvandva-compound. Here, the 
two terms are thus required to be understood as if they represent two different classes (jati). 





The legitimate inference which we can draw from the above, is, that the Abhiras had 
settled in India and come to be associated with the Sidras even in the time of Pataijali, 
who lived at any rate in the second century ए. Therefore, their migration is to be 
placed at least three hundred years before the Christian era. The Vayupurana tells us 
that. at the time when the portion referring to the Abhiras was composed, they were net. 
even counted as Sidras, but were looked down upon as Mlechchhas. The period of ifs 
composition must therefore be placed prior to Patatjali From the Vayupurdna we learn 
also that the Abhiras had already settled in northern India and penetrated even to the far 
south, ® This is again indicative of the further antiquity of the Abhira migration 


into India. 








8 Kiclhorn’s Mahdbhdahya, 1, 252. ¢ Piyupuriae, Ch, 45, va, 115, 126. 
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THE WIDE SOUND OF F AND O WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO GUJARATI. 
By N. B, DIVATIA, B.A,; BANDRA., 
( Continued from p. 28.) 
(>) Lastly, let us consider some apparent exceptions, and see how the accent affects 
the phonetic process :— 











Praknt or Apa- 


Sanskrit. bhraméa, and fur- Gujarati, Remarks aa to causes, etc. 
ther stepe. 





(2) वर्तक: 


i! 


(=a colt ) 


न> ~. 


The accent on q (which is guru 
because of the conjunct next after it) 
deprives the अ in अव of its accent 
and consequent preponderance. Hence 
the @ gets accented and its अ is not 


| aq undergoes somprasirana, and thu 
अ and ¢ unite into a narrow च 


द (or उ ) and not with reference to 
the word as a whole 


(2) 7 in yee is guru and hence 
aecented ; 


(6) ae begins a new sense-bearing 
portion of the word 


jed and the @ gets accented 


Result—asabove—sy +¢=7 (narrow). 





9 Dr. Tessitori would put इक्र here asa precursor of इत, 
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Prakpit or Apa. 


ee da | ॥१ 0१११8, and [11 
tier stepa. 
(7) fares 
(3) -नगरीं 








मायया त EE a es =-= - 


1:16 तीनि. 


गजेद्‌, as in चांषानैर, 








|+. 1, 8 १/1. 1 त. 


The ¢ here ix the rexidue of the be- 
ginning of the root portion of विकिर, 
retains its predominance, and is thus 
accented, and escapes proli-sampresdri- 
nm. Result—s+y=0 ( narrow). 

(Note—In waignfa—airar । बहस 
@@) the result is different (i. €. the अह 
has the accent on अं and hence the इ be- 
coming suborlinate becomes a, giving 

| broal sounl in बसि ), although 
[the conditions are apparently similar to 
those in चिकित, in that the इ left 
from faq is the initial syllable of the 
root portion of चवे + विश्‌. The reason 
is that in wy the accent is on q to 
start with, and the loss of the unacecent- 
el initial g of gage (giving wWrer 
as the next step) strengthens the 
accent on the अ (क, the evolute of क). 
which becomes initial in a compact 
root-like formation. बदनु. Thus the 
accent falls on the अ of अहु and not on 
ष. One little fact may seem to go against 
thik explanation, vix.. that the elision 
of in Par wonkl indicate that the 
jroot portion is not regarded as च ल्लु 
Irate word (such elision being always in 
the case of uninitial consenants). But 
it may be held rightly that for the pur- 
jpose of accentuation the root-nature of 
किक «till clings te it, and hence its opera- 
tion in changing the अह to तर direct. 


The reason here may at first sight 


STHSEAT, «FORMAT, seom ocdifientt to timl, Dr. Tesxsitori 


and such othe 


“|regarding the penultimate कं as a final 


accounts for the narrow souml by 


names of towns. Jone because the final अ is" qutescent ' ` 


(vide p. 78 of his article under consider- 
ation). I think there is another and त 
better explanation. Although the च. 
Jas beginning aay woul! naturally 
be accented, vet it is the जें (and its 
evolute, @) that ix accented here, 
because नंग, as the second menber in 
these compound< (spay. ५1६.) 
is a subordinate clement and henee 
the initial q occupies a seconilary 
place and loses its accentuation in 
favour of the following *vilable क anil 
hits evalute, च. As a result, the अ in 
iq remains unaccented anil it< ten- 
denev te wien the glottis becomes 
inuperative, the @ becomes g, and अजड 
unite inte त narrow न. 


— = 
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eee a tte | Some rkS 03 lu Causes, ete. 


The आ in @ is distinctly accented: 
in the shortened stage the अ in ब re- 
tains this accent; hence the first भ in 
अव remains subordinate and unaccent- 
ed; consequently च becomex क and 
कं +- हइ= (narrow). 


With this may be contrasted the 
eases of aparg and qe where the आः 
obviously accented, transmits its accent 
to its successor अ, and thus the first 
member in s7a—w¢ is accented, yielding 
the wide 37—3J as a result. Also con- 
trast the case of आगतौ (from sae 
—syataag—(changed to ˆ ज masculine) 
arated. Dr. Tessitori derives the word 
thus; see his “Notes,” § 148). Here 
too the conditions are the same, turn- 
ing जच to Mi. 








(a2) च, coming between कं and बु, has 
to be emphasized in order to 
ronounced distinctly and 
clea especially as all the 
three end in अः; 


| 
(6) The final चर ending in अ becomes 
subordinate ; 


hence the @ is predominant and 
accented, and the अ of अय 15 unaccent- 
ed. Result :—aq becomes इ and +f 
=f (narrow). 


The च is guru, because of the con 
junct ( घ्व ) after it, and, being thua ac- 
cented, it leaves the अं of 37% unaccent- 
ee Result :— ओं narrow 
(a) The वं has its अओ made guru by 
the following conjunct; 
(6) The प begins a new word 
(although a second member of a 
d it retains its inde 








pendence for purposes of accent); 

(c) ख ends the first word in the 
compound 

these causes render the wof@ (ष) 

lunaccented, because च is accented, =a 

sult:—syq becomes wa ( च accented 

and अ + च { ङ ) change to भौ ( narrow). 


Be केलः जाने हेमनी ने अवेवदुले Het.” (Preminands; NaHkhydna, XV.) 
% ‘The Bit ending 11111 11 1 : the Hindi नवौ appearing like 
the plural of चौबा, and the Hindi masouline Tending corresponding to the MT ending in Gujariti. 
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Prakrit ee > | Gujaritt 
Sanskrit. oes ur- | प्प, | Remarks as to causes, eto, 
t । 





(12) पन॑षह्ली | पन्णवल्ली । ait? (a) The ओ in-qis guru and accent- 
पण्ण TET _ (name of a village ed ; 
वानखती अप (6) The अ ॐ q is also guru and 


A008 Ti 


(८) कं begins a new word (as in the 
case of No. 12 above) ; 


(५) Ti अ in न्न ends the first word 
of the compound 


(a) चि is guru and accented ; 
(8) क॒ (ङ) is long and accented; 


Thus both are accented 
(८) कू begins anew word (as above) ; 


(वि) The अ in = ends the first word 
of a compound 


* 
i 


(14) चिचक्रड 





hence the w-.of ऋक (1.९. the अ 
in ऋद्ध) 18 subordinate and therefc 
unaccertted 





Result :—s97-++-3 = 877 (narrow). 


शटोद Causes the same as above, mutatis 
= Result :-—37+3=s] = (nar- 


Note—It need not be pointed out 
that the last two instances विचक्र 


(15) wet 


| prasdrana is ० by the long x ) 


गुहिलोत (a) The च is strong on account of the 
subsequent conjunct ; 


(6) gw is a separate word, for the 
purposes of accent ; 


(16) गुहिलपुच 





) The final ऋ of af" occupies 
(£ ० re occupies a 


Result as before ~ ज + उ ( = )=sit 
(narrow). 
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eee 
All these facts, noted above, will go to show— 
(a) that when, in the vocalic group sg or अद, 87 is accented, the हइ -च, getting 
subordinate, the ultimate result is the wide sound, अं; 
(6) that, when in these groups the ¢-z are accented, their prominence leads to 
the uniting of अ and ¢ and अ and क into the narrow चृ aT; 
{€} that the wide sound is akin to अअन rather than to syq-s7q, 
(व) that the q—g, when subordinate, turn into q-q (and then @-q) ; 
and {९} that thus the wide sound is the result of sya-s7q and the narrow one is the 
result of syy-37q. | 
I shall give two or three comparative instances from identical words to further illustrate 
pointedly the operation of these principles ; I give them in the form of a genealogical tree 
for the sake of giving a clear impression : 
1--गोरी ( Sanskrit.) 





| 
Pla Sleek Sy a a a CE S| 
wat ( = ्नीविक्षेषः ।2: ॐ7 गौरी (= 1. पार्वती) 
( Prakrit) ( Prikyit ) 2. A fair woman 

(O.W.R.) as (= वाती } art (O.W.R.) 

| 
1. afra—Guj.— गवरी 2. | 3. गंगी (Guj.) 
(== a goddess (=== the latter half (=a fair woman). 

worshipped by of proper names 

maidens in the like =psyayqd7, 

month of ashidha) Also स्खीं from 

fret in old Gujarati works) 


Here, Gujariti has (1) tira, (2) जवी, and (3) arf, cach in a different sense; and the 
_ phonetic processes are different, as under -— 

(1) अद-भव-अव-ओीं; (it is to be noted in this case that the final ¢ becomes subordinate 
nd turns into च ; whereas in (2) it remains prominent and preserves the अ of कं from 
becoming gaat, and hence the जव stays on, and we have गरी ). | 

(2) stz—svq. (See note, just above, under (1).) 

(3) The sf has come direct from Prakrit under the operation of the general rule in 
Si. Hema, VIU-i-159. (I shall soon consider below the nature and genesis of this operation; 
I may only state here that in the contraction of अ to ओ, the जौ passes through अड, 
wherein क is prominent and hence the narrow ¥f -) 


U—areq (Sanskrit) 
गकंकत्वं ( Prikrit) 
| 
प्रन 
0. प. शः योश्च Tae 





atte ( Guj.) सुख (0.W.R 
(2) (3) 


a ——  e  —— Cl ee = = 
Fide Kumdrspdiocharita (Ed, by 8. P. Pandit), V, 80; IV, 54; and 1,75, 4c. Also Index to it. - 


= क 
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We notice here अव changed to ओं in (2) मौ ख and अङ changed to ऊ in (8) w]e; in the 
jatter case the अ of अङ is 50 subordinate and # so very predominant that, instead of the 
two uniting into a narrow ओं, the अ is lost and ग्‌ + ऊ remain as qin qe. The following 
lines in Kanhadadé Prabandha (V, 8. 1512) will show tne place of both mq and गाद in old 
Western Rajasthani :— 

कोरे छद rare वनां ‡ Wes मड नवारणा 





( Khanda IIT, st. 245. 


Ili—aaa «= ((Apebbramsa) 
aay (O0.W.R.) 





(O.W.B.) = कवन (O.W.R.) 
कान (Guj-) 

Here also the results, कृण and कण, are as in eq { गुव }) and wre, the only difference 
being that, while the ऊ in गङ्ख is long, that in ae is short, and yet somehow occupies a 
prominence which ousts the 37 off 

We may also contrast—=jerga, चंवावत+ ९१५. which contain वत्त as the final evolute of 
q through युक्त, उन्त,ॐ० with गुहिलोत from Mears, गहि उत्त ; the point of contrast being that, 
in the latter case the अद unites into a narrow ओ because of the strong उ, while in the 
former the strength is more than counteracted by the long wf preceding it, and hence the 
change into च 

It may be objected; Is not this fixing of the accent an arbitrary procedure 1 What is 
the guide for fixing it ! Does it not amount to begging the question when you fix the accent 
on the अ or on the इद (or स-व) according as the resulting sound is wide or narrow ? 
My answer to the first and last question is—No ; and to the second question the answer is 
furnished in the reason I shall just give for this answer in the negative. We have the guide 
and the test in certain instances where the accent is obvious and undisputable, e.g., 
att, चित्त, अवयव, भंधया?, saat, eaten, oor, war. गुहिल उत्त, aes, War, 
and the like ; and in the light of these we detect the location of the accent in the other cases, 
always with good reason for the same. In this subsequent- process ii the method appears to 
be चछ priori, it has a justification and is not the same as begging the question ; for the test 
indications have already disclosed to us the governing principle, and we trace it backwards 


Neen a मनक 


® The 3M is extmordinarily subordinate in this case because it iv in the initial sylinble, and hence 
unsupported by च preceding syllable, and so it becomes RAAT. In the case of 3774 the accent on F gets 
lost when it becomes shortened, and hence the W of WY gets accented 
Of course, the fact is that when people are inclined towards subordinating Wovermuch it becomes 
lost, and in the opposite case it acquires emphasis. 
ॐ Karmane Mantri's Sidharanga (V. 8. 1526) also has TT and गवां in juxtaposition : 
श्छ, गवाच्व, नद aie क जडां TAF ZT, 


(Desoription of Ayodhya). 
(This double-barreled word must have been a conventional expression, it seema, ) 


Viencia-probandhe (V. 8. 1668) has शुक with a short J. (See Khonja I, et. 55. ) 
ॐ The TH becomes TF by prati-sa prosdrage in these cases. Ido not believe that [9]-GW becomes 
(FW and thus वत्त; for in tho cae of सुदिलोतत the steps are युत्त -उनत, (not FH, TA, उत्त ) 
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from the visible results in cases of possible dispute, and see how it fits in. This method ix 
I believe, fairly permissible and frequently resorted to in all inquiries of this nature 

Dr. Tessitori (“* Notes,” § 10, (4) ) refers to the change of s7y into’ e (narrow) चच visible 
in Prakrit and Apabhraméa, and cites Pischel, $166. The instances given by Pischel ane 
ape from age! ae from स्थिक. ete. Similarly the change of अतर to sf ix visible if we look 
behind and under the adeiae given by Hemachancra: as in लोन, ete., from लवन, ete. 
(Si. Heme, ५ 111-1-171 } and sf for sq and अवं (Si. Hema. VILL-4-172). Similar is the 
principle uncerlving the air, VITL-i-170. wherein the word presumably passes through an 
intermediate step, कदर, (alternatively with ware which gives Sr in Hindi}, and the saz in 
the mecdinte evolutes of gare andl TTS first goes through a metathesi« ancl the आकः thie 
derived becomes aff. 

To this | wouk! further add that the changes of # to क and wi to wp, noted by Hema: 
chandra in \ 111-1-145 and 15) respectively, are not direct, single-stepped changes, but really 
through the intermediate steps अहु and भक respectively ; ` consequently all these changes to 
st may be regarded as but changes from inherent syg—-s7z. ‘The exceptional position of 
seareery and वैश गन (\111-1-151, 152), as also that of gterfgarr (VIII i-162) ancl गौरत् (VIL 
i-163), which note the change of #-s77 in those cases to अदअ, ix rea 1१ thix :— All Sanskrit 
fr-sff are in Prakrit changed to sy WF in the firat instance, anil. while in the exceptions jist 
mentioned ( earfy, ote., and वौराि, etc.) they stop short at the hiatus form. s7-s77, in all the 
remaining cases the contactual vowels thus arrived at move a step further and unite inte च 
and सौ respectively.*2 

It will thus be seen that even in the Prakrit stage the tendency was for the पषण of 
र and ¢ and 37 and त to result into the narrow कृ and wr. Of कका, the wide sound wae 


हिरि द 


3 Vischel’s stepsare को वल -सविल-- स इत्य - कल, 1 would prefer कदल -कभत्य । कल A कैल 
lor श्व क्तकः त it latent in Sefer like Si. Hew, ॥ 1111171, 172. and + |||.111- 140, under which ककरन 
becomes APT and WT and WT become Wh. and the MW of the causal becoines च | मारवोति - मार ), 
obviously, tirough the change of ¥ toT and ख 1 F (Sanprosdraya) ; whereas Rest for WIT ie not 
quite «a known change: the principle underlying eater म्वा प्राथ ५पवश्चषौ, or, 35111011. 
S:, Heme, ६.111.140, may cover the case by stretching a point, Hut we need not gu =+ far when oe 
vbvious and natural steps are available, 

| ties this theury ou the difference in the eential furmation of T ओ antl श~ श्री, Lt in this 
Sanskrit avd Prikrit grommarians divide the vowels into FAT (simple), whichar अं 15 लु anil शर्ध 
(compound), which are कृ, कै, ओं $f, because these Intter four are formed by + cualition of अं and ¥ 
and Wand T rwapectively, They (the grammariane) do not make any further distinction in the latter 
ivision, 1 min inclined to Giffercatiage these by further dividing them! into SEPT, whieh are F and Wi, 
arid ear, which are ir are aif, The meaning is obvious : BRT is fusion, ancl ससृटि is tenes male 
we findin T aud Wf the component simple vowels thoroughly fused togetheras in a chemical combina- 
tion, while in F and ओ the component simple vowels stand joined together, as in a mechanics! mixture, 
They are to the simple components what conjunct Consonants are te the simple consonants composing 
them, Thus, while it would be easy for F and Bit to gt eplit up inte MY and अ ठु a8 contactual vowels, 
it would be practically impossible for फ and Hf to be so split up. Consequently परि- भां would seem ty 
have no direct connection with च ओं, and, in passing into the latter form, must necesmrily fins get split 
ints’ अद अन. 

a 1 inclined to call #-Y by the nani GWE instead of MTT; but on socond thoughts t 
adhere to the latter name, because (1) aie is conventionally used as the reciprocal of RT (asin the caw 
of चाक 99) ; and (2) SW would indicate ॥ closer union (an embrace) than 787 which is + mere 
union, only a litth more than mere contact 

Dr. Bhandarkar’s distinction bewween त-अ and WYN will prove interesting incidentally in this 
(Vide hia Wilson Mhitologiean! Leetares, S41, 142 and 144, 





Conner ion. 
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not known then ; and no wonder, becanse the conditions for that sound were not present ; 
viz., जय-अजव्‌ as results of accent on अ. Consequently Dr. Tessitori’s theory that अय- अव 
must pass through sqg-s7z before forming the wide अंजी, will not fit in with all these 
principles noted above. A small indication will bear this out: Sanskrit अय becomes क 
Prikrit in cases like the causal forms of verbs : qreaff—aity, कारयति कारे, 4rvafa—arty and 
the like. | Vide Si. Hema. VULL-ii-149,) This must obviously be the reault of अच passing 
into stg. Similarly the change of #7, etc., to afer, etc., and of भप and sq to wt indicate 
the change of अक्र 19 जक first. This will show the nature of the union between and 9 and 
and इ, and ज and च, even when derived from अच-अव- It will be seen, thus, that ज and ड 
and ज and gare the generators of the narrow 9 and ओ, while अयु and sq] those of the 
wide अं and wf. For it cannot be seriously contemplated that the narrow कजं thus formed 
turned all at once into the wide ones, or that अ~ ङ्‌ चत्‌ अ+ त could generate both the 
sounds, narrow a5 well as wide 

I have already referred to Dr. Tessitori’s gracefully frank admission that, when he 
wrote his “‘ Notes’, the wide sound of € and o (as ञं ओं ) was never present before his 
mind, and he states there that अद and अद्ध became ¢( ¢) and 4 ( sf) narrow. May it be 
that, now when he has discovered that both Gujarati and Miaravadi have the wide € 
( 34-347 ), the first impression still clings, of course partially, in so far as he regards the wide 
sound as resulting direct from अदअ without an intermediate atep |“ 

One word more. It will be remembered that the wide sound of अंजी was quite 
unknown to Prakrit or O. W. Rajasthani ; and that it came into Gujarati and Maravaci alone 
during the early history of their growth, probably about the early part of the seventeenth 
century of the Christian era, This period coincides with the time when the Moghul Empire 
had just been consolidated by Akbar, and Akbar’s great efforts had brought Arabic and 
Persian literature into close contact with Indian literature. May I therefore venture a 
suggestion that this wide sound, which is peculiarly similar to, or at least extremely near, 
the wide sound of Arabic and Persian words of the types of हखदान and ककवि, was matured 
under the indirect influence of these foreign languages ? It is certainly not unlikely that the 
sound in qqer—_aey should have recognized a close likeness in the foreign word इदान or 
that in कवसै-कयङी should have found a similar correspondence in that of ककल, and 
that thus a silent current of phonal influence generated and established itself. [am aware 
that Hindi—the lamguage of a province where the Moghul influence was wider and more 
powerful—has the sound not identically wide with Gujarati and Marava<i. This can be very 
well accounted for by the comparatively sturdy character of the people speaking Hindi who 
tried to steer clear of this foreign influence, and only partiafly succeeded, for, after all, the 
similarity between the new indigenous sound and the foreign sound was really very close 

Finally, it is possible that the question may be asked—“If the wide अँ-ओीं are the 
results of जक अन्न how could the formation contain q and अ which comprise अ + ङ्‌ and 
ज + च, without the presence of ¢ and च in the precedent stage 1" The answer is this: As 
just’ observed, the wide अंजी are really new and, in a way, foreign sounds ; they comprise 

(a) the foreign element, 
ancl (6) nature of T and ओः 
of these (a) is predominant and (6) subordinate, and this latter is contributed by the ¢ and च 
remaining, as it were, in the form of a latent influence in the च and कू, This need 
1 mnust here admit that, when Ewrote my Nove in the Indian Antiquary to which Dr. Tessitori has 


alluded, I had mistaken the Greumfiex over र and ¢ ( #—4é) for the grave (}—) when reading Dr. Teasitori 
“ Notes.”” The former marks the narrow sound and the latte the wide - ८ 
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not be regarded as if 1 gave up my whole case. The latent influence can exist for its limiteti 
operation and yet the final formation ( q-q ) remain as the dominant factor, *! 
To summarize,—my position amounts to this : + 
1. The wide sound in अजो in Gujarati | which is also a peculiarity of ज्रि) 
comes from 
(a) 3q-s77 in Prakrit, Apabhramsa, and 0. W. Rajasthini; 
and (6) अदह-अव in the same languages, through a subsequent step sta-wa ॥१९ 
pratisamprasdrava (a principle at work in an extensive field). 
(1) In both these cases the stq-s7q7 assume the form अखन (by the loss of the 
gaat अ ) before ta king the form of the wide sound. 
(2) sifa-st¢ which also become wide 37-37 really pass through the wr-swg step 
by the movement of the हे to the initial syllable of words : 
aead wat च्छलं 
; च्छदत्यच 
( पृथ॒लकं ) पलं ead ॥ 
Tl. ‘The reasons for the above analysis are :— 

(a) siesta, if they combine, form -sff (narrow), ax shown by the tendency 
ever since Prikrit and Apabhraméa periocs: they cannot vield the wide sound 
by mere combination as they are; ` 

(b) staat ( through sta—stz ) generate the wide sound, ax ix manifest tu the ear by 
actual perception ; = : 

(€) This wide sound, which did not start moch earlier than 1175 seventeenth century of 
the Christian era, and is confined to Gujarati (and Maraviii), is really foreign 
in its nature, and its advent was helped by the O. W. Rajasthani जच -अवं 
(in the अयजं stage) finding a phonal affinity with the Arabic-Persian sound 
in अश्च-जवः 

वयन । वयुन ), ( खदिर ) Set, खयर ( खग ): 
कवडी ( कवडी ), चउत्थदं ( चयं, Faas, चवय ); 
these find, as it were, a phonal kinship with the types represented! by हंखगान ` 


Tz ff 

(d) 9 phenomenon is determined by the position and movement ofaccent ; it 
the accent is on the अं of the अद-जय, अद-भव, the resulting sound is wide, 4 
being कंडय and capable of faga pronunciation ; if thé accent is on इु-ख, त-क 
the resulting eound is त~ ओं (narrow). 4-7 passing first into gg bv semprasdrona: 
(€) The dipthong: #-st in Sanskrit were narrow in sound; the ¢—sf in Marathi 
tadbharas ( र. a, चौथा ) are almost similar to the Sanskrit sounds ; the 
#37) in Hindi tadbhavas ( चैल, चौथा ), although swinging to the side opposite 
to the Marathi sound, i.¢., inclining towards the wide sound, do not quite 
come up tothe full wide sound in Gujarati (and Maravaci) tadbhaves ;— 
consequently @-a7 would be misleading as symbols for this last-named wide 
sound, for which अं-जं would be perhaps the best symbols. especially as these 

were in vogue at one time in old manuscripts. if my information is correct. 

I conclude now, but not without acknowledging my great debt to Dr. Tessitori whose 
jearned labours have helped me in examining this question in all its bearings and enabled me 
to place my view before him and other scholars interested in this subject. in a spirit of 
iendly co-operation in the search for knowledge and truth. 


% This may be likened, ina omy, to the principle underlying Panini'’s नप स्थानिवदातद्ाः ।1-1.56). 
though it adds ज "ATI and thereby exeliides अलूिषि from ite operation. Iam aware, the purpom 
of the शल्य in di‘fsrent. simply apply the principle in > different way for my purpowe, In fact 
exclude the exorption, STATeTaY!, 1.6, & process similar to it, in this case 
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Appendix A. 
( See page 297, December, 1917, 9. 3.) 

The scope of s7g—sTz is further restricted by the fact that, ag a general rule, Sanskrit 
के and 3% are changed in Prikrit to क and जी respectively, and the changes to अह and अच 
are confined, as exceptions, to— 

(a) Words in the Segre group (Si. Hemachandra, पाला), or, optionally, 
to those in the वैगाति group (Si. Hema. VITI-i-152); 

(6) Words in the परादि group (Si. Hema. VIIL-i-162), and, optionally, the word 
गौरव | Si. Hema, \111-1-163) ; 

And जद-जद formations are otherwise evolved in— 

(६) Words where the अहु or अक 15 derived by the elision of certain o 
united with the ¥ or च, ¢.g.: 

qvacera ( Trare ), उपविशति ( wavet बदसई ). Tare ( gray), मुल ( मचल - भरि Guj.); 

(@) Words which, in Prakrit, contain अद्धि undergo a further transitional 
change by way of the shunting of the # to the beginning of a word and 
precipitate अदअ, ९.9. : 


[श्रो eon aN ts 





भगिनी - बहिणी (rit) aa 
विलं (ered) पलु 
द्विथिलकं सिलं (ered) स्हेलु 
quah पडलवं (eat) Be 
In this last case, (व), however, the जड-जद stage is merely 9 transitional one, a mere 
possibility, and therefore not likely to be found in actual writing. This may, therefore, 
be properly excluded from calculation for t he purpose of finding out use in actual writing. 
Add to this the fact that all the words covered by the above groups do not necessarily yield 
corresponiling words in Guj ariti (or Miaraviidi ). 
This is in regard to medial sy-377 For the rest there is an extensive field of final 
अह and अद्ध in verbal forms and nominative singular of nouns and adjectives ; eg. : 


ATE. MTT. Sr, etc 
altay, ete. 
a, Tag. Sd, ete. 
aed, werd; Tha. Tad, ete. 


But the extensiveness of this field is compensated for by what I call the spqfqyq ™ 
vatare of the sound in the resulting ¢ and o, a fact recognized by Dr. Tessitori also 

Thus, as a result of all this, the cases of अयं and अत्र in actual writing will obviously be 
comparatively very few. In contrast to this syq-s7q, as derived from Sanskrit words by 
elision of certain consonants or change of व to कं (where q does not exist originally) will always 
be medial—rarely final (as in @@-# and the like), and instances thereof will be larger 
‘nnumber, It is interesting to note that Hindi, which pronounces the final and medial wide 
rand afin a peculiar way, sometimes writes gq for > (= ४). 


ॐ A few exceptions may be noted : ओँ (fear) from जयः - मद ; BT (let be}, from SFT (= अन्तु); 
हीं ( an interjection, mean ing.—" De you see 7", Will you? ", as in कोरक fees ही 1 You will write 
to me, will you 7") {rom भवतु इवडग हवत, इड; ओं (— victory), from जदु-जय 

These, eepecially as they are monosyllabic, emphasize the wide sound of the final Sif and @; as will 
In perceived by contrasting the words with नौं (address of vocative), ST (= chunam plastering), and a 

= which), which all, of course, end in a narrow sound. 
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Appendix 8. 
(See page 25, January, 11. 18.) 
Tulsidisa (died V. =. 1680) shows the following :— 
(1) ater निरहि कौन यौधा ve ( 141४-1 041}. 
{2) जाम्बवं आरौ नलनीला Ss ( Kishhindha-Kemia), 
(3) लम डेखी सीता चग नैनी = (44१0-2. 6५44}. 
(4) सुनहु wes Be दहरा ( Kishkindhi-Kawia), 
(5) जवा wees Facet ( Suadare- 4 १0}. 
(6) डित कचन ८ विषति चद are (Aranya- Aiwa) 
17) ae न पनात WY रार 
वेकपुगान संत नतं वाचौ = | (८४ -॥2). 
18) qs ait कर्न करिजादं 6 (| Sundara-Adoda,!I nterpolated! portion). 
(9) कधन “aac वहो awe | Ditto ditto, }+ 
(10) भस स्वभाव कं सनौ न Sat 
कहि खगेश रषुपतिसन दिशौ ( Uttara-Keinda). 
(11) नौंसन लौह न प्रस्दुतक्रारा 
वन्यौ नवपद बारहिवबारा ( ५५ ) 
(12) चै कुवकृस्व अयं नव वाती ( 7 ) 
(13) मौह जलधित्रोहित तम was 
मोक नाथ fase gaz | Ditto) 
(14) निज oftart g& नवनीत 
परव eae शुसन्त Tatar ( Ditia I 
(15) धन्य सौ चप at Wt करद 
धत्व सो दििजनिजधमंनदरह्‌( ० ) 
(16) चोष मरुत सब कमा जुडावै 
wean wrest wary ( 2५ ) 

A comparative study of these specimens will show that ज, अङग in instances like 
No. 15 and No. 13 are necessitated by the requirements of metre ; sit in such cases would 
not have done. Barring this, we find Q—s7} in general use, and क-भो rare. It may be 
reasonably inferred that, while this state of mixed use  अहद- भद and -पै- नौ - indicating the 
rise of t-3#—prevailed in. Tulsiddsa’s time, the fst practice was fairly well established 
about half a century after Tulsidisa’s death, when Bihari wrote his “ Satasai."”” Of course, 
a careful inspection of the original manuscripts would throw further light on this matter 
1 have had to depend on printed works only in this case. 

The “Song of Jasavanta Sonigaro ` (given by Dr. Tessitori in the article under notice, 
pp. 82-84) which is in old Maravadi and contains @-s7f in fair profusion, is placed by 
Dr. Tessitori soon after V.5. 1670. This would show its affinity with the similar practice 
in Hindi in Tulsidisa’s period. 





4 WT is also found in other places :— 
कड ददाकन्ध कवन A AEE (Lankt-Kéndo.) 
FUE कवन कारण ATT (541 - दव.) 
This shows that, if FFT did not exist between Apabhramin and Hindi, FFA preserved ite F form 
erle by side with the changed forn ta i—a Phenomenon no पात प्रकत] तो lingwetio evolution. The 
te here, for instance, retains the ह and we have forma like FE. FAT also (see instance 13), 
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ASOKA NOTES, Nu. XII 
(Vo. XJ appeared in Vol, XX XIN ante, for 1910. 2. 64.) 
By VINCENT A. SMITH, MA. ( ०८०४. | 
| Identification of Tambaparhni in the Rock Edicts. 

The name J'ambapasni oceurs twice in the Edicts, namely, in Rock Edict 1. 
which asserts that ‘curative arrangements’ were organized ‘as far as Tambapathni’; 
wil in Rock Ediet XU, which deseriles the ‘conquest by t.. Law of Piety, or‘ morality’ 
as extending to the same limit. The name undoubtedly is that written in Sanskrit 
= Tamraparai (Tambraparni of Imp. Gazefter), which is applied both to Ceylon and to 
« river which formerly flowed through the ancient Pandya kingdom anil now 
traverses the Tinnevelly District. In the second edition of my Asokn (Oxford, 1900) 
[ translated the name in both passages by “Cevlon'’, ut am satisfied that 1 was 
mistaken, and that the reference in both cases is tothe river, not to the island, Asoka 
teant that his medical institutions and Buddhist propaganda extended into the Pandya 
territory. The Rock Edicts, as is now well known, were published in or about 257 8.6. 
At that date the relations of the Indian emperor with Ceylon had not begun. They 
did not come into existence until several years later, soon after the accession of Tisaa 
as king of Ceylon, which event, according to Wickramasinghe. may be dated in 243 8.1. 
The reign of Tissa, who, like Asoka, bore the titl Deranaapiya, lasted, as that of 
Asoka did, for about forty years, (Ep. Zeylanicen, 1,81.) Consequently, it is impossible that 
he word Jambcpauni in the Ediets should refer to Ceylon, 

The Arthasiatra of Kautilya or Chagakya, which was composed in the time of Ajoka’s 
vrandfather, and makes only one reference to Tamraparui, certainly treats the name 
a+ meaning the river. Chapter 11 of Book 1, in which the various kinds of gemr 
are described, meutions the TAmraparnika kind as being’ ‘that which is produce 
in the Tamrapargi." The commentator explains the meaning by the note, ‘A 
river in the Pinlya country." The tiver was famous as the seat of fisheries for 
hoth pearls and the chank shell (Turbinella rapa). The ancient port of Korkal, then on 
the lank of the river an] on the sea-coast, was a place of extensive commerce and 
a centre of the gem trade. The gems, other than pearls, must have come chiefly from 
Ceylon, aut the close commercial relations between the Pandya kingdom and the island 
may explain the teamsfer of the name Tamraparyi from the river on the mainland to 
Cevlon. Prior to the accession of Tissa, in or about 253 s.c., Ceylon probably was 
॥६।।५।,५॥॥ to Indian mainiv os 4 place which supplied gems and spices to the mart on the 
Tamraparai, from which it was not distinguished, 

The Tamraparyi river was and is still a stream of exceptional importance on it» 
own account. although its course, windings included, measures only about seventy miles 
The catchment area receives both the S.W. and N.E. monsoons, with the result that 
the river is in flood twice in the vear and. offers unique facilities for the irrigation of 
rice. Its valley is the wealthiest portion of the Tinnevelly District. The river rises in the 
Potivam or Potigai mountain, also called Agastya's Hill, the Potalaka of Hiuen Tsang,! 
6800 feet high, which receives an annual rainfall of 300 inches, while the Tinnevelly plain 
receivesimly 25. The river ia said to be mentioned in both the Anmeya-pares of the 
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Mahabhirata and in the Rughweaiia, It is considered extremely sacred throughout it« 
whole course, aud especially at the falls in the hills. The Greeks called ic Solen, which 
seems to he a variant form of Ceylon, It is remarkuble that they, like the Indians, 
should apply the one name tothe river and the island The Potigai mountain appears 
us ` Rettig * in Greek. 

The port of Korkai, which nse to be situated near the mouth of the Tamraparui. 
hut now is five wiles from the sea, seems to have been the first settlement of civilized man । 
in those parts. The ruin of Korkai and the other ancient ports in the neighbourhood 4 
प्रकाल ए is due to a gradual elevation of the land, aml not to mere silting up by 
deposits of sand brought down by the rivers. The proof is given concisely by Caldwoll 
in the following passage :— 

‘T should not expect to find relics of the oldest period anywhere near the sea, as 1 
consider it certain that the land has been slowly but steadily rising above the ancient sea 
level for ages, probably even before man made his appearance in the district. The rise of 
the land all through the historical period is, 1 think, capable of proof. Near Kulasekhara- 
pattanam, a town and port of some antiquity, pieces of broken pottery are occasionally 
found imbedded in the grit stone, a marine formation abounding In sea shells of existing 
species, found al) along the coast. I have a specimen in my possession found about 
a mile from the sea-shore ; but I regard this as proving, not the immense antiquity of 
the pottery, which does not appear to differ in the least from the pottery now in use, 
but rather the comparatively recent origin of some portions of the grit-stone.’ 3 

The long-expected edition of the edicts of Asidka by Professor Hultzsch was in the 
press when the war broke out in 1914. The work is not sufficiently advanced to be 
completed by anybody except the author. I have been permitted hy the Clarendon Press 
to consult the small portion printed off which comprises the whole of the Rock Edicts in 
the Girndir recension and most of the Kalsi recension, but not the 13th edict or the close 
of the 12th. Dr. Hultzsch correctly renders the words ^ Tambapavini in Edict 7, Girnar, 
by ‘as far as the Tamraparoi’, and appends the note -— 

‘Here and in edict आ Tamrapargi is weually taken to refer to Ceylon; but it is 
more natural to understand by it the river of this name in the Tinnevelly district, which 
was known to the author of the Ramayaxa ( Bombay edition, iv, 41, 17). Cf. Mr. ४, A 
Smith's note, 2DMG., 63, 211.’ 

Edict XIII in the Girnar recension is missing. 

‘In edict IL of the KAlst recension we have the enumeration of foreign countries 
Chodd Pad (di) ya Sétiyapulo Kelalaputo Taibapasimi, which Dr. Hultesch renders :— 
‘the Chodis, the Pindyvas, the Sativaputa, the Kelalaputa, the Tamraparni.’ 

His edition of the 13th edict in that recension is not at my disposal. 

It is clear that in both edicts Tam/apaini means the Tinneyelly rive., not the island 
of Ceylon. 
= च History of Tinnevelly, Madras, 18851, 5, 9-11, 19, 38. * Within India proper there have been 
local changes in the relative level of land and sea within recent geological times, . . On the east side of 
Bombay Island trees have been found imbedded in mud about 12, feet below low-water mark, while a 
similarly submerged forest has been described on the Tinnovelly const. — — the other hand, there is 
evidence to show that a part of the coast of Tinnevelly has risen and driven back the sea in the 
neighbourhood of Kiyal.’ (Imp, Gas., 1907, 1, 99, ‘Geology’ by ‘T. त, Holland.) 
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THE ARTHASASTRA EXPLAINS : 
BY K. ए. JAYASWAL, 4.A. (Oxon,), Ban-at-Law; BANKIPORE. 
(1) 
“ Pranaya"’ of Rudradaman’s Inscription. 

THE meaning of the term pranaya occurring in Rudradaman'’s -nscription? is now 
settled by Kautilya’s Arthasdaira. 

Hindu Law lays down a fixed system of taxation which no king acting under the Law 
could violate. He could neither introduce a new tax,nor could he enhance the rates fixed 
by the Common Law (Dharmasdstra). This, of course, waa very inconvenient to an imperial 
system like that of the Mauryas, which had to maintain a large standing army and to 
carry on great wars. The system, therefore, had to have recourse to devices. It 
introduced and levied taxes without directly calling them taxes, 


The Arthaséstra calls them pranayah (in the singular). This ‘gift of affection’ was 
to be realised during financial stringency (‘ Pratyutpanndrthabrichchham,' p. 240). 3  Thia 
could be levied only once, presumably in one reign (sakrideva na तण praysjyth, 7. 241). 
If there was disappointment in the realisation of the pranaya the Minister of Revenue 
had to ‘beg’ it from the capital and the country after pointing out the importance of the 
object for which it was wanted (lasyakarane va samtharta kdryamapadiiya paura—j mapadin 
bhiksheta, pp, 241-2). For better success, the king had 8150 to beg (raja pawra-jdnapaddn 
bhikhsheta). The agents of the Government were the first to give largely and they would 
put to shame those who paid little. ‘ Hiranya’ (gold coin) was begged of the rich 

Another device was that titles or dignities, the privilege of using the umbrella of 
distinction, and what in Muhammadan times was called khiilais, were to be given for hiranya 
{ स्थान-छज-वेष्टन-विभृषा चैषां हिरण्येन प्रयच्छत, p. 242). 


The pranaya amongst the rural population was realised at twenty-five per cent. of 
the agricultural produce, and at one-sixth of cotton and woollen goods, etc. Likewise the 
urban articles of trade and merchandise were also made to pay a high profit and capital 
tax ranging from 50 per cent. to 20 per cent. Theatrical people had to pay half of their 
salaries (p. 241). 


It seems that this ‘ affection’ tax was carried down to tho time of Rudradiman and 
thus had a history of about four centuries, at least, That the ‘ affection ' tax had been very 
much resented is proved by the fact of Rudraddman’s publicly announcing its discontinu- 
ance. True to his coronation-oath (‘ pratijid’) he realise] only the taxes sanctioned by 
Hindu Law. 





> Ep. Ind., VITI. 43, 44, 
‘Ch अतिलांग्चाभिरोहस्व ननला ator भिरा | पालचिष्यास्यहं tt ब्रह्न इर्येव चासकृत्‌ || 
। M, Bh., Siti, 69. 106, 
+ The oath exacted a promise to“follow the Law. Cf. angry wif नीस्छक्को वृष्डनीविग्यपाश्चयः 
समाङ्कः करिष्यानि स्ववशा त काचन. M. Bh, Banti, 59. 107, 
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(2) 
The God-idols of the Mauryas 

The old discussion on Patafjali's Mauryairhiranydrthibhir—archéA pralalpitak 4 ought 
to be considered now in the light of a datum in the Arthasdatra 

The ‘prasaya’* and sale of honours were not the only Mauryan devices to ease 
financial situation, Patatjali's remark ‘the worships established by the Mauryas who 
wanted hirasya (money)’ has reference to another of those devices. 

In the same chapter (on Financial Stringency, ch. 90) one more method of raising 
money is given and that is by instituting new worships (p.242). There was an imperial | 
Department of Temples and Worship:. The Minister in charge [ देवताभ्य ) was expected 
to help the Exchequer by various procedures. He had, for instance, to exploit the 
superstitious devotees ( Sraddadhdndin) of Nagas by showing a real serpent in the 
Niga-idol through secret human agency (p. 242). New daivala had to be set up at night 
and yilrisamajas convened there to raise revenue from their offerings, According 
to Pataijali some of the objects of worship established by the Maurya were still worship- 
ped in his time ( यास्स्वेताः संप्रनिष जायास्वाल्‌ ), and amongst such worships were also the 
wellknown “ Siva," ^ Skinda” and “ Visikha” 5 ( किवः ears: fore कुति ), apparently, of 
Pataliputra. * 





(3) 
Nivi of the Inseriptions. 

The word wri occurring in the inscriptions has not been properly understood. The 
Arthasiatra explains it. 

Nici is a technical term of the Hindu secretariat, It means a ‘despateh," ‘doou- 
ment,” ‘record’ or ‘file.’ See त तीव्र, pp. 61, 62, 64. (sreadtia; समुद -युष्तनाण्ड- 
नीविकानां, etc.) The expression, like our modern ‘red-tape,’ is derived from the physical 
feature ‘ the string * which was tied round the despatch or returns. 

The Vivi of the inscriptions has thus to be translated as ‘document’ or ‘ despatch, ’ 
and akshaya-nics as* permanent document. ` 

(4) 
“ Thus saith Priyadarsi "’: ‘ Proclamations" not ‘edicts, 

“Thus saith ” was a technical style used ina certain class of royal documents. The 
style had come down from pre-Mauryan times. For Kaurilya in his chapter on 


4 On Pavini, 5. 3 09: जीविकां चापण्ये | 

3 It may be noticed that most of the gods mentioned in the Arthajdstm | pp. 55-6) go back to the 
Maurya and pre-Maurya times. Its Siva and Vaijrava,a may be compared with Panini‘s Siea (41.1121, 
and Siva-Vaitravanau of the Maha-Bhashya (on Pagini, 6.3.26), and the Nigas and Sri with the Nagas 
and Siri of the Buddhist Siteas, The Aspins are vedic. The histories of Madird, Jayanfa, Vaijayanta, 
Apardjita and Apratihata, however, are still to be traced, 

१ Pataijali means by implication thet the Maurya did make o trode by instituting these idols 
(pratikritis, = v, 3. 96), and thus the limitation of Panini ~ अपण्ये "where no trade is made" (only 
a livelihood ia made, जीविकार्ये ), faila in the case of the * Siva "+ ote., of the Mauryas, which are called 
+ Siva," eto, (not Siraka, ९५८.) : अपण्य Tye wey सिध्यति | शिवः स्कन्दः Preve इति | किं 
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Sasanddhibira or the Department of Royal Correspondence‘ ( pp. 70-75) gives ancient 
rues “aq graraqaera प्रयोममुषलभ्व a” (p. 75). He quotes verses which by their very 
tivle prove themselves to be ancient. 

^" व्रज्ञावनाज्ञाचारिक्राननच्वाः are the royal communications which stand in the first 
व of the first verse, others being Pari-hara, Nisriahji, Pravrittika, Pati-lekha and Sarvatraga 
We are not here concerned with the sfsenas other than the first two—Prajitapand and 
Ajié. Prajitipand is described in these words: चनेन विज्ञापितमेवमाह त द्रीयतां {ale तस्वमास्ति | 
र्तस्तमीपे परकारमाह प्रज्ञापनैषा fafirnezr ॥ (p. 73 ). The verse is difficult and the meaning 
obscure, but this much is clear and certain that the Prajipana gave various advices or 
informations (f@f7qrafezr) and that it began with “ Anena vijiapitam,” “It is notified 
hereby,” or“ eramdha,” ‘Thus saith.” * 

Thus the inscriptions of Atoka beginning with eam dha are all Prajiipands - 
Proclamations, advising or informing the people. Itis wrong to call them “ edicts,’ 

These Public Proclamations sometimes quote an 4jiid-lekha. Let us first discuss the 
characteristics of an djia-lekha. 

waren tras निष्रहानुषहौ प्रति | 
Pee त॒ नृस्येषु तदात्तालेख-ल क्षणम्‌ ॥ (7. 73). 

“An onler of the Master (Sovereign}—an order restraining or approving, issned 
especially to Government servants—bears the characteristics of an ajfiadekha.” 

An djfa-lekha is quoted in the Rock series, section III. It is addressed to the 
bheityas ‘rajihus’, ‘Pradesibas’ and ‘the council’? ( Parisi, = the Council of Ministers’ ). 
Another ajfid-lekha in cited in sec. VI of the Rock Series. It is issued to the Council of 
Ministers (Parisd), Both are marked by the style “evam mayd ajadpitam,” 

These ajid-lekhas are included im the evam-dha documents of Agoka; they have no 
separate existence there. They contain one more clasg of writs, called by Kautilya‘a Prati 
lekha, where a document is drafted in the king's own words ( कथा राजववस्तथा ) p. 74). A good 
example of this is the Jaugad, Separate Record II, begi with “Thus saith" but 
giving the lija-rachanika text 

It would be, therefore, proper to call these inscriptions Prajigpands or ‘Public 
Proclamations.’ ‘‘ Edicts ” are not correct. European scholars take “lipi” of dharma-lipi 
standing at the head of the series as denoting the character of these documents and thev 
translate it by “edicts,” But it can be demonstrated that lipi does pot mean “edicts.” 
In the Sdranith inscription A‘oka says that two lipis of the same édsana were sent there. 
Lipi therefore means a ‘despatch.’ 1 





' Siegna does not there invariably mean “ orders, ” Foreign corresp correspondence ndence was also called 
Aeanas, जासनवधाना हि राजानः, तन्मृलस्वान्‌ सन्धिविग्रहयोः (ए. ¶९.} 

¢ The other अकारक of commencement are obscure, They probably are = taddiyatiy ched-yadi 
taftcam =asti'' of “faddiyatim chef” (‘you may give if"(?)) and “ gedi fttromasti” (‘Tf it is 
true’ (?)) and Ratiae-samip: Paraktram = dha ( meaning obscure ) “ Eneme's document (ef. FCO, p. 73) 
rume to the king says thus’' ( १) 

9 As it is an djid-lekha it must have been addressed to the Roval Pariad ( ‘eervante’ 1 and not to 
the olergy as supposed by scholars. C/, also my interpretation of the Paris# in sec. VI ( ante, 1913, 
282-84.) 

+ (^ also the lipi addressed to the Government of Kaliiga. 
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(5) 
Vinita of Asoka’s Inscriptions 

Vinita used in Asoka’s dharma-lipi, section VI of the Rock series, has been translated 
by European scholars, with some diffidence, as a ‘carriage.’ 

We get the real sense if we refer to the Royal Time-Table given in the Arthasiatra 
in the chapter on Royal Duty ( pp. 37-39). The chapter emphasises ulthdna ( energy ) 
तस्माहदुच्याननास्भनः aia ( 15४ paragraph: p. 37). and again, राज्ञो हि व्रतसुल्थानम्‌ | अथेस्यमूल 
Rea | प्राप्यते कलनुत्थाना नने चा्थंसम्पकन्‌ ( last lines, p. 39) 

Now Aéoka's ‘edict’ VI is also on withdna: apiece हि बे frat qeerifee |. Bearing this in 
mind we can proceed further. 

According to the Arthaidstra time-table the King was to attend to the questions of 
Defence and Finance early morning for 14 hours (p. 37), and after that between 7-30 a.m. 
and 9 a.m. he had to entertain public petitions freely in the Throne-Hall."' After that he 
went to have his bath and meals and private study (9—10-3) a.m.)'? 

That this time-table was acted upon by Chandragupta may be gathered from 
Megasthenes, who says that the King was being ‘shampooed’ while receiving petitions. 
This ‘shampooing’ would naturally refer to the hours before bath. 

Aéoka is really extending the hours for the petitions of the public. He says that he 
would attend to the artha of the people (cf. कायोर्चंनां, AS.) evenin the hours set apart for 
meals and study (“while I be taking food or [be inthe palace '’"—A‘oka). Then after the 
hours of breakfast and study, the Arthasdalra again enjoins attending to public business— 
correspondence with the Council of Ministers (10-30—I12 a.m_) after which he might have 
his ( स्वैदकिहारं ) rest and amusements (12—1-30 p.m.). Against this ( स्वरवित्तारं ), Asoka 
refers to his presence in his “garbhdgdra.”’ This प्रनत was most likely an wnder- 
ground cool room for स्वैराविष्ठार in summer.!’ In the after-noon, according to the 
Arthasastra time-table, the king would go to the military training grounds ( स्ने दरस्व दवरथा 
खधीयान्‌ qsaa, 1. 38) and himself would join the drill or vinaya { Tea हन्त्यश्वरथ 
qeesfvarg विनयं weed, p. 10). Against this we have Asoka’s rachasi and vinitasi, 14 
Vinita, therefore, stands for vinaya or military exercise 

(6) 
Vracha of Asoka's Inscription. 

Vacha (Girnar and Kalsi) would also refer to some military matter, o4 it occurs after 

arbhigdra corresponding to the ‘rest’ of the Arthatdstra time-table. Mr. Vincent Smith 
restores vacha into vracha (Aika, 1901, p. 122). The Kharosthi versions have varcha which 
in view of the eccentric orthography of those versions! or our eccentric reading of that 


दवितीय पोरजानपकानां arate get (p. 37) उपस्थानगतः कायार्धिनागद्ारासङ्गुः कारयेत (pp. 38) 
स्नाननो जनं सेवन | स्वाध्यायं च कृर्वति । (1. 37) 
13 Cf. with the bhiami-grito of the Arthaddatra, p. 40. 
gg काल आक्नानसा बे जओलोधनति गनागालसि वचसि विनितति उयानति सवता Weta भवं 
qatar नेः { Kalsi )- 


ॐ Ct. parti (VI) instead of prari-redako 
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orthography, may represent hoth eracha and varcha. With regard to carcha, European 
scholars have translated the word as ‘latrine’, No king in his senses would ask officers to 
announce the business of suitors in his latrine. The basis of the interpretation (varcha), 
therefore, strikes me as being a mistaken value. Vracha on the other hand gives a 


meaning which agrees with the data of the Arthasastra. 

Vracha and cacha both equat: with vraja. Vrachanti in sec. XII. Rock series ( Shahbaz- 
varhi) stands in the place of the Khalsi yanti, that is, erachanti= Sans. rrajanii. 
Hemachandra gives rachehai for erajati2” We may therefore take vracha and vacha as 
equivalents of the Sans. eraja. 

1 raja in the Arthasistra is a technical term for the roval stables for horses, mules 
hullocks, ete., and their breeding-farms uF fare 3 STAT च त्क्षणमेवमपजा निचन्धयेदितिं 
तज-वयचम्‌ { ]). 129): गौ-मारेषमज विक, गों ्टमश्वा्चतगाश्च as: । p. 60), also see ]). 50 

Asoka thus says that whether he be in the royal steed and cattle farms and stables 
or he be on the parade-grounds, reviewing animals or men, urgent petitions might be 
brought to his notice hy the ushers ( prati-rrdalas ).1* 

The last stage of Asoka’s daily routine is his presence in the wudyana or the Royal 
iiardens. The Arthatdistra has, against it, the performance of the sandhyd in the evening 
(p. 38). Asoka being a Buddhist had nothing to do with the orthodox praver eandhyd, 
hut he passed his time in the gardens which presumably was done in the evening. Before 
the evening hours, we have in the Arthasdéstra, the king ‘ thinking’ of rikrama along 
with the Commander-in-Chief, If it meant military expeditions Asoka had nothing 
to do with it either, as these had been given up by him. But if it meant military drill, it 
corresponded with Asoka’s cinta, ™ 

(7) 
Vacha-Bhomikas of Atoka. 

Vacha-bhimitas or Vracha-bhimikas (Mansera) of sec. X11 of the Rock series lipis of Asoka, 
in view of the interpretation of rracha in the last note, would “mean the officers of the Vraja- 
bhimi.” Vraja-bhimi and Vraja are not the same. For the Roy al vrajas in the Arthasastra 
are nowhere connected with bhami; the technical term is eraja there, and not Vraja-bhimi 


च RAS. 1915, 655. =, Biihler, dgoka- Jager ften, p. 175 

it Protivedakas are not apies og tranelated heretofore but the ushers or the officers who announced 
the arfhing or suitors, This ia the natural meaning, while the ~ apy" is forced, and uwowarranted by the 
literature of the time. 

ष We may tabulate a comparison between the two routines ae follows :— 


(HAN DRAGUPTA, AMOKA. 
J—10-30 a.m. नु =$ ++ Meals am "पनाक, Meala, 
10. 39-—12 ar = 4 .. Correspondence with Council, ea 
12—1-30 p.m. ee ne 1, 01, 1 | In She अ ; in 
1-30—3 pm, = ~ = == Inspection of the military elephants, At the rrajas. 
3 to 4-30 pam. a 9 =. "slong with the Senipati, Moe tas military 


4-30—6 Perm == क क ae os Sandhya, In the gardens, 
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We have, however, in one place another use of rraja, It is at p. 22 of the Arthasastra— 
ger’ ज ज-वासिन : “ On the frontiers vraja-dwellers (are to be employed as spies ).”” Vraja- 
vaisina here means the class of men who lived by locking after cattle, cowherils, shepherds, 
ete. Vraja-bhiimikas probably were officers of the ecclesiatical service (dharmayukias ) 
living and working amongst the wandering population on the frontiers. + 
(8) 
‘Narendra’ as another name of Chandragupta in the Puranas 

In discussing the Puranic data about the end of the Nanda and the beginning of the 
Maurya chronology, I could not understand a passage of the Vayu Purdsa which read as 
aeaee: स भविष्यति Y (37-324). This comes after the statement that the land had remained 
for 100 years under the Nandas. ( अक्त्वा मरही or अक्ता जही, 7900). The Matsya adds to 
this ततो rary (or मौय ) गमिस्यति ( Pargiter. Purana Text, ए 26). 

Nandenduhin the Vayu is clearly a corrupt reading. For the MSS. are not unanimous— 
Nandendah, Nandendrah, Nandentha*, Nandanah, and Nandendhah are the variants. (See ` 
Pargiter, p. 26, n. 42.) | 

The correct form appears in the Brahmanda as Narendrah. I could not ace its 
significance in 1913 when [ wrote the [083 7 on the Mau-ya chronology, and it appeared 
to me then as filling up some gap after मक्त्वा बही. Now as the nominative form बही has 
been found in MSS, et 17 शतं would stand independently and the next passage 
sitex:etc., independently. Instead of & भविं "व there has been found in one MS. (18th 
century ) संभविष्यति (Pargiter, p. 26, ०. 42). ata: संभविष्याति or ater: eafaera would 
thus mean—(after the 100 years of the Nandas ) “there will be Narendra” (“the Maurya” 
of the Matsye), that is, Narenira Maurya = Chandragupta ' 

यक्ता मही vied नरेन्द्रः संनविध्यति (V., Br.) 
= अक्ता महौ व्ं-शतं ततो मोचं गमिष्यति | (1) 

The preceding passage mentions the destruction of the Nanidas by Kautilya. Hence 
there is no doubt that the ‘ Maurya’ of the Matsyais equivalent to the “Narendra ^ of the 
Vayu and Brahmanda, It thus becomes obvious that ‘Narendra’ is employed as another 
name of Chandragupta, and Narendra as another name of Chandragupta is confirmed by 
the Arthajastra. The Arthasdstra ( p.75) gives 8 verse 

—The Kantilya laid down the canons governing the issue of the Sasqnag for the benefit 
of Narendra. 


——=— et ममि 


18 For’ एणं as a division of land see references in St. Peter's Dict, जोर" wraja is opposed 
to forest and town. Vraja-bhdmi may 9150 mean the * provinde ^ or ‘country" of Praja, around 
Mathuri (Harivamésa and Bhisa); cf. Vatsa-bhimi of the SabhA-P. MBh. According to Megasthenes 
the Krishpa cult Was powerful in the Vraja area, It is pomible that Adoke attempted to check 
the adverse criticiam of Buddhiam by the followers of that cult through his Vraja-bhimike censors, 


ऋ JHORE., I. 97. 
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(9) 
Dipista and Dipi of ^ ०४35 Inscriptions. 

Prof, Hultzsch has corrected the old readings dipisia, dipa(pijiam, dipapito of Shah- 
bazgarhi. He found that di is really ai in each case, and he derived nipista from nishpish fa 
‘ground’ (JRAS., 1913, 653-54). Later on he inclined to connect it with the Persian 
naristan, " {0 write’ (ज 1.44. 1914, 97). 

The Arthatdstra saves us from the necessity of going to Persia for. the derivation of | 
nipista, In view of the explanation of nivi offered above, it may be said with confidence 
that ऋ in vipista stands for ऋ, and that nipista stands for nivi-stha or nivishia 11 
Vipiste would thos mean ‘reduced into document or ` recordeu. 

If we compare thix with the direction in the Arfhasastra as to what matters were to be 
entered into arbondha-pustake “ निबन्धपुस्तकस्थं कारयेत्‌ ` { p. 62), we might get some additional 
light. Certain facts—e. g.. laws and customs ( 44-sqqer-9ftq-deqra ), treaties, subsidies 
allowed to foreign kings (नित्रा च सन्थिविकन-पङानानि }-- श £ to be recorded (निनन्ध-पृस्वकस्यं 
कारयेन्‌) in certain registers kept within wooden boards at the department of the Royal 
Archives =nqqra@, Likewise Asoka here is leaving certain directions to his. sons and 


grandsons, and for them he is putting them on record ( nivi-stha ). 


The original nivit must 


have been kept at the Imperial Afvhapatala enclosed and tied within wooden boards 
As ‘dipi "has to be read as nipi so probably dhrama-dipi also has to be read now a> 


dArama-nivi 


Dhrama-niri would mean ‘the Despa 





। (or ‘Document ’) relating to the 


Dharma’ This accords with the sense of dharma-lipi of the Girnar and other editions. 
Lipi there, as already pointed out by me, means.a ‘despatch ' and not an ‘edict 22 


a क === == = 


NOTES AND QUERTES 


NOTES FROM OLD FACTORY RECORDS 


10, Slaves from Madsgescar for the Company's 
Settlement at Sumatra. 
17 Oefober 1689. Leffer from EhiAu Yale ond 
ककत at Fort St. George to Benjamin Blom and 
Cowes! at Beneoolen. Your importunenate desiers 


of a Supply of Cofferyes [ dt /ri, caffree, native of 


छ. Africa] to Carry and serve your fortification haa 
Perawaded us to send the Pearle Friggot to Malla- 
gascar for the procury of them, and to proceed 
from thence directly to you, which we hope She 
will be Successfull in and pray send wea Particular 
account of whatt and how many you: receive by 
them... 

[‘iefoler 1680) 
to Mr, Watson and. Capt. James Perriman for 
their Voyage to Maddagasearr, koa. Upon the 
Pearle Friggott. 

‘Tha Cheif Sen. att Bencoolen adviseing us the 
gmat want of Cofferyes for the Rt. Honble 
Company[s] Servico there, we have thought fitt to 


Commission and Instructions 





on this Voyage for the buying of Slaves att Malla 


| Bascar, to which purpose we have laden and con- 


signed to you for the Right Honble Company [ च 

account a propper and Suffitient Stock and Cargoes 
which we refer to your care and Manageme t 
hopeing you . will answer our orders and 
expectations therein, but haveing noe Settlement 
or People there to Recommend you to, we must 
leave the moro to your diseretions + #0 Can 
give you mo more then « Genoerall advice to 
deport your Selves and negotiate’ your business 
with care, caution and prudence, that you may 


nither fall into Surprize by the Natives, or give 


them any just oceation of ofence by your Carriage 
to and dealeing with them: and the ladeing being 
cheifly in Cofferyes we would have you buy sv 
many of them a# your Shipp is able. to Carry 
with Convenienoy and Safets + Records of 
Fort St, George, Letters from Fort St, George, 168, 
PP- 5a, G8, 
B.C T, 


SS SS Les | LL ARE UG eo त 7 = क्रया प्लत्ञ्छः Tu SS 
Compare the change of fAa or tha into fa in tistati [ =wvaehthantaA ) in the same Rock 


(IV), Shabbagarhi. 
= Supra Gl, 
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AUSTRIA’S COMMERCIAL VENTURE IN INDIA IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

BY SIR R. C. TEMPLE, Br. 
(Continued from p. 34.) 

Ill. Obstructive Measures at Madras towards Individuals concerned 
in the Austrian Venture. 

Leiter from the President and Council al Fort St George to the Court of 

Directors, dated 17 October 1778.51 


` Imperial Ship [Joseph and Theresa] arriving here the 4th Inst., we have given. 
strict orders that there shall be no other Communication with her on shore but for 
fresh water and Provisions. 


Letter from Nathaniel Green, Consul at Trieste, to the Earl of Suffolk,3? 
dated Trieste, 1 Janwary 1779.53 

T have heard talk of an intention to build some large ships; some hint also that they 
may be of force, but others say thay are to be for the East India trade, which I am told is 
to be managed by a Company established here some time ago under the title of the 
Priviledged Company of Fiume, the Adventurers in which are of Brucells [Brussels], Antwerp 
&ca. Iam told that Bolts has certainly been in China and that the ship is on her return 
destined for this Port, or at least that her Cargo will be sent hither, also that the French 
will permit ships to be purchased and fitted out at Port L’Orient [Brittany] for carrying on 
this trade. I have from another part pretty sure intelligence that Bolts was about 
6 months ago on the coast of Coromandel and had had some dispute with an English frigate 
about some sailors; that his agent Ryan died at Madrass; that hesold copper at 12 Per Cent 
loss, but other goods tolerably well, and that the Dutch caused him much trouble by 
refusing him Provisions. 

Leer from Sir Thomas Rumbold ™ and the Select Committee at Fort St, George 
to Sir Fdward Hugres,'* dated 2 March 11 80.96 

We think it necessary td inform you that We understand Mr Macey, late a Lieutenant 
in the French Service at Chandernagore, entered in Bengal as an officer on board the amall 
Imperial Ship now in the ‘oad, and which is to sailfor Europe in a few days. He 
is said to bean active inteligent man, and as his going from hence at this time may be of 
prejudice to the Company Affairs, we request you will take measures for preventing his 
departure in that ship. 


a Sw ESS = ड 








हा Madras Lettera Receivro IX. 178 
ध Henry, 1tth Earl of 31 olk, died 6 March 1779, was Principal Secretary of State for the Southern 
Department from 1771-1779 
& State Papers, Foreign, | rmany (Empire), Vol. 221 (Public Record Office). The information in this 
letter, if exact, would be iteresting, as Fiume. the great Hongarian port, has always been the rival 


Treate, Austrian port, I have, however, been unable to trace this Company among the Records 
“4 ह 4) eon's [१ li July 1783 (see + the new venture seems to have beer 


England. 
mel Asiatic) and to it reagned the exclusive rights of trade 
myles the” > Theresa in 1775. 


“4 Sir Thomas Rumbold, Bt. (1736-1791), Governor of Madras 1778-1780. 
ध Admiral Sir Edward Hughes (1720-1794), commander in the East Indies 1773-1777 and 1778-1783. 
® Madras Select Committee Consultationa (1780), LATX. 319-320 
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Letter from Sir Edward Hughes to Sir Thomas Rumbold and Select Committee, 
Fort St. George, dated Ship Superb in Madras Road, 5 March 1780.57 
I yesterday received your letter of the 2nd Instant, informing me Monsieur Macey, late 
a Lieutenant in the French Service at Chandernagore, was serving as an officer on board 
the small Imperial Ship in this Road, and as his going from hence might be of prejudice 
to the Company's Affairs, requesting me to take measures to prevent his departure in that 
Ship. 





I am now to acquaint You that, in consequence of your request to me, I ordered an 
Officer of the Squadron to demand Monsieur Macey of the Commander of the Imperial 
Ship as a Prisoner of War, and he is now on board the Superb, where he cannot be well 
accommodated, to wait your Determination for the future disposition of him, 


Deposition of Louis Mace at Madras, dated 25 March 1780.59 


Louis Macé, native of the Port of L’Orient in France, declares upon oath that at the 
time Chandernagore was taken by the English, the 17th July 1778, he was on board a 
Dutch Ship then at the Dutch Settlement on the River Hughley, called Barnagore [ Baranagar'| 
that from that time he resided at Serampore, a Danish Settlement in Bengal, till the 
27th August following, when he went on board ship and landed at the Danish Settlement 
of Tranquebar, where he resided for a considerable time till he engaged himself as 
4 Marine Officer in the Service of the Imperial Asiatick Company of Trieste, having to that 
end, on the 27th of May 1779, taken the oath of allegiance to Her Imperial Royal Apostolick 
Majesty, Maria Theresa Empress Dowager Queen of Hungary, &. &c. &c., which oath 
was administered to him by her Lieutenant Colonel, William Bolts, in consequence 
of the full powers granted to him by her said Majesty, under the seal of the Empire and 
under her own hand, dated at Vienna the 27th March 1776, which full powers the sajd 
William Bolts has caused to be shewn to and read by this Deponent. And this Deponent 
further makes oath that he never was made a prisoner of war, or otherwise, in any part of 
the dominions of Great Britain. He deposes, moteover, that on the 5th of this Instant 
March, be, this Deponent, being then an Officer commanding on board the Imperial Ship 
le Comte Kollowrath in Madras Road, the Colours of Her said Imperial Majesty being then 
hoisted on board the said Ship, a boat came from the squadron now under the command of 
Rear Admiral Sir Edward Hughes, with two officers armed on board the said ship, and by 
force took this Deponent and carried him on board the said Admiral's ship, called the 
Superb, at present in Madras Road, and he deposes that, not withstanding the representation 
which this Deponent made to the said officers of his situation as above, they replied they 
were obliged to carry him with them as they acted under the orders of the abovementioned 
Admiral. And this Deponent further deposes that he was kept a prisoner on board the 
said ship the Superb till he signed his Parole of honor$# not to leave the District of 
St. Thomé which is in the neighbourhood of Madras and the actual residence of the 
said Admiral. That in consequence of his said Parole, this Deponent went to St. Thomé, 
and to this moment continues, with the permission of the said Admiral, to remain at 
Madras without having been able to obtain his full li berty, notwithstanding EE SE A 000 hin fall liberty, notwiltistanding many 
भ Madras Salect Committee Consultations (1780), LXIX. 325-528. ; प 
i a iB tA es ei Sy ew, 
r MaAc ops of the Parole, dated 17 Maroh 1780, is entered in Madras Select Committee Consutiotiona 
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Representations which he has had the honor of making to the sail Admiral and to the 
Council of Madras at Fort St George, at whose requisition the sail Admiral told him he 
had caused him to be seized on board the said ship le Comte Kollowrath. 
| (signed) Macé 
After having made Oath in the presence of the Lord Mayor John Hollond (to the 
above), he, on the 26th March 1780 signed and attested it under his hand and afterwards 
cansad the Seal of the Court of Justice to be afixed hereunto [and] registere and attested 
his said signature to be true 
A true Copy, Madras the 30th March 1780, 
(Signed) Louis Mace, 
Consultation of the Select Committee at Fort St, George, 14 April 1730.% 
The Secretary lays before the Committee the following Latter from Mr William 
Bolts— 
Charles Oakeley Esqr. 
Sir, I request the favor of your laying before the Board at their firat Meeting the 
accompanying Papers, in orler to be transmitted to Europe in the most regular Channel I 
have the honor to be Sir 





Your most Obedient humble Servant 
Wittiam Bors, 
Lieut. Colonel in the Service of their Imperial Royal 
and Apostolick Majesties. 
Madras, the 3rd April 1780, 
Hnelosures, 
1. Deposilion of Louis Maceé.*! 





2. Protest of William Bolts, dated Madras, 3 April 1780). 

To all whom it.doth or may concern, I the underwritten William Bolts as Lieutenant 
Colonel in the Service of their Imperial Royai and Apostolick Majesties, namely Maria 
Teresa Empress Dowager of tho Romans, Queen of Hungaria and Bohemia sca, Archduchess 
of Austria, &ca, &ca, and Joseph the Second, Emperor of the Romans, Hereditary Prince 
of the States of Austria and Co-regent with his said August Mother, and also as Chief 
Director in India for all Affairs of the Society cf Merchants united for carrying on the 
Trade of Asia from and to Trieste, Greeting. 

Whereas on the 5th day of March 1780, by order of Sir Edward Hughes Bart., Rear 
Admiral and Commander in Chief of His Britannick Majesty's Squadron now at Anchor 
within the Roads and Jurisdiction of Madras, a Boat armed with Men and Officers belonging 
to the said Squadron came suddenly on board the Imperial Ship Count Kollowrath,’* 
then also peaceably at Anchor within the Jurisdiction aforesaid, Her said Imperial Royal 
and Apostolick Majesty's Colours being then flying on board the said Ship Aollowrath, and 
did forcibly take from on board the said Ship Kollowrath one Lewis Macé by birth a native 
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of Port L'Orient in France, but by Naturalization a subject of their said Imperial Royal 
Apostolick Majestys to whom he hath taken the due and customary Oaths of fidelity 
and allegiance, the said Louis Macé being then the Commanding Officer on board 
the said Ship Xollowrath, and did then and there forcibly take and conduct him on 
board Ship of the said Squadron of His Britannick Majesty under the Command of the 
said Rear Admiral. 

And whereas on the sixth day of the said Month of March, another Boat armed with 
Men ancl Officers belonging to the said Squadron did come on board the said Imperial Ship 
Count Kollowrath, did take from on board of her one Julius Lindeman, a Native of Germany, 
who was then Chief Carpenter on board, having duly entered himself upon the said Ship's 
Books under the usual penalties, and received his advance Money for the Voyage to 
Trieste, and did conduct the said Julius Lindeman on board His Britannick Majesty's Ship 
called the Burford. 

And whereas several Applications have been made by and on behalf of me 
the said William Bolts in the Name of My August Sovereign Her said Imperial and 
Apostolick Majesty to the said Rear Admiral Sir Edward Hughes, Bart., for to procure 
the enlargement and delivery of the said Louis Macé and Julius Lindeman, but without 
effect. 

And whereas I the said William LEolts do conceive that the said acts of the 
said Sir Edward Hughes are in general violations of the universally acknowledged Rights 
of Nations, and in particular Acts of Hostility against the Crown and Dignity of my 
Sovereigns. 

And Whereas the said Louis Macéis a man well experienced in the celestial observations, 
on which I the underwritten greatly depended for the safe direction of the said Ship's 
path to Trieste, and the business of a Carpenter is so very material that without the said 
Julius Lindeman, whose place I have not been able to supply, the said Ship proceeds on 
her Voyage under great risques 

For all these reasons | have thought it my indispensable duty to protest against the 
British Governmentand against all persons who may have acted under the Authority thereof 
respectively, in the Name of my said August Sovereigns, for such reparation as may be justly 
due to them for the injuries which I the underwritten humbly conceive are done by the 
Acta aforesaid to the Imperial Crown and dignity and in the name of the said Society of 
Merchants united for carrying on the trade of Asia from and to Trieste, for such Losses, 
Charges and Damages as may already have arisen and been incurred, or which may hereafter 
accrue or be sustained on Account of the Premisses; and particularly in case of the Loss of 
the said Ship and her Cargo on her intended Voyage to Trieste 

I have therefore thus publickly protested and by these Presents do for and on behalf 
(of the] aforesaid publickly protest against the British Governmentand against thesaid Rear 
Admiral Sir Edward Hughes Bart., The Honble. the President and Select Committee and 
Council of Madras, and all others who may have acted in the Premises under the authority 
of the said Government, at the same time assuring each Individual Member thereof that, 
impressed as 1 am with the highest Veneration for their public Stations and Characters, 
and persuaded in my own mind that they have acted in the Premises in Conformity to 
the orders received from their Constituents, | hope they will construe this Act on my 
part as it really is, an Act proceeding from an indispensable obligation and duty, and not 
from any other motive whatever 
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In Witness whereof I the said William Bolts have on the behalf aforesaid hereunto set 
my hand and Seal in Madras this third day of Aprilin the year of our Lord seventeen 
hundred and Eighty 


In the presence of 
Wii1am Bors, 
THos. Bamsrmor Lieut.-Colonel in the Service of their Imperial 
JoHN MvLtieNs Royal and Apostolick Majesties. 


Registered upon the Records of the Honble, the Mayor's Court at Madraspatam this 

3rd day of April 1780. 
JAMES + Register 

Agreed that the Court of Directors be advised of this Proceeding of Mr Bolts by 

the first Dispatch. 
Consultation at Fort St. George, 5 February 1781.93 

Read the following Memorial from Mr James Hegner. 

To the Honble. Charles Smith Esqr. President &ca. 
Member of the Select Committee, Fort St George. 

The humble Memorial of James Hegner ; 

That Your Memorialist is Super Cargo of the Snow Vienna, Burthen 80 Tons, which 
Snow was bought by Nazareth Satur? of Rangoon, Merchant, for account of their Imperial 
Majestys, the the Cost whereof, with her outfitting, amounted to the sum of (7000) Seven 
Thousand Rupees. That in the Month of September 1780 the said Snow sailed from Rangoon 
for Nancoury (one of the Nicobar Islands, and the property of their Imperial Majestys),™ 
under the Command of Captain Daniel Bowles. That the said Snow arrived at Nancoury 
in the month of December last. That in the beginning of this month, Lieutenant Staht, the 
Imperial Resident at Nancoury, appointed Your Memorialist Su per Cargo of the said Snow, 
with orders to touch at Atcheen[Achin, in Samat-a), where a Cargo would beready. That your 
Memorialist sailed from Nancoury the 5th Inst., and after beating up to Windward to the 
17th, the said David Bowles declared that it was not in his power to fetch Atcheen and that 
he must sail for Madras, That on the 26 Instant, being nearly in the Latitude of Madras, 
some Officers belonging toa 60 Gun ship, who, after examining our Passport and Commissio n, 
ordered us not to leave the Fleet, but to follow them, which we did accordingly, and went 
to the northward of Polyacott [Pulicat] on the night of the 27th, when, on account of the 
fast sailing of the said Fleet, we lost sight of them, and as they shewed no Lights, we tacked 


broke, we let go a Second Anchor. 


That at Sunrise of the 28th Inst. We hoisted the Imperial Colours, and being ‘in 
distress fired a Gun for a Boat to come on board: soon after which Captain Bowles wrote 
a letter by a Cattamaran to the Master Attendant to inform him of the Name and 
Owner of the said Snow, And your Memorialist wrote to Mr Agavally Satur, Merchant of 
© Madras Seiect Committce Consutations (1789), V. 251-255, 
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Madras, to order an Anchor and Cable on board, who in consequence thereof applied to 
the Master Attendant for that purpose; soon after which your Memorialist came on shore to 
deliver his letter and spoke to Mr Agavally Satur about the want which they were in for 
She Anchor and Cable 

Your Memorialist Sheweth that the Anchor and Cable was not sent, and the old Cable 
having broke about three o'clock in the afternoon of the 27th Inst., the Snow began to 
drive, and the Officer on board hoisted a Signal of Distress and fired again Notwithstand- 
ing which, no assistance came, and the Officer was then obliged to hoist his Sails in order 
to prevent the Snow from driving on Shore, That the Indiamen thereupon fired seven 
or more sharp loaded Guns at the Snow, some of which shattered her Sails and Rigging and 
then sent three boats on board with men armed with Cutlasses, who came alongside, and 
altho’ no resistance was made to their boarding the said Snow, they fell on the Snow's 
Crew with ther Cutlasses, treated them very ill, broke up many Chests and plundered 
the Vessell. as if it had belonged to an Enemy. That afterwards they made the Snow 
fast to one of the Indiamen, but as the Boats had returned, the Rope was cut and the 
Snow drove on Shore, where she is now lost. 

Your Memorialist further Sheweth that Captain Bowles hath lost all his things, and 
what Money he had on board ; That the Mate suffered a Considerable Loss; The Imperial 
Soldier Suwald Jost all he had, was very much beaten and ill used, and with difficulty 
saved his Life. The Lascars have lost every thing. That your Memorialists effects were 
plundered to the amount of eighty Pagodas, besides the loss of 9) Pieces of Blue Cloth to the 
valve of 400 rupees. 

Your Memprialist sheweth that throughout the whole of this misfortune from hia first 
arrival in the Place to the hour the Snow was driven on Shore,every Act of Respect 
and Attention was shown to the Honble. Company by your Memorialist, by the Captain 
and by every person on board the said Snow, and that, by hoisting their Colours and 
afterwards hoisting signals of distress and firing Guns, it was evident that nothing was 
intended by those on board the said Snow but to save their own Lives. That their Imperial 
Majesties are at peace with his Britannic Majesty and with the Honble. East Indis 
Company, and as an instance of the attention of the Sabjects of their Imperial Majesties to 
those of the British Nation, your Memorialist sheweth that Captain Williams who was 
taken by a French Cruizer and landed at the Nicobars was entertained for three months 
at the expence of the said Mr Staht, the Imperial Resident, and was granted a free passage 
on the said Snow Vienna to Madras. 

Your Memorialist therefore as the immediate Subject, and as being in the employ of 
their Imperial Majesties submits to the consideration of the Honble. the Select Committee 
that the violence which has been thus offered to the Coloura of their Imperial Majesties 
and their Subjects, and the loss of property which, has followed therefrom, being entirely 
unmerited, ought to be redressed, and your Memorialist hopes that your Honors will be 
pleased to grant euch redress as the Case appears to deserve, 








Madras, 3ist January 1781. 
Agreed that the above Memorial be referr'd to the Company's Standing Counsel and 
his opinion requested thereon, 
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Letter from the Company's Standing Counsel respecting Mr Hegner’s Memorial, 
dated Fort St. George, 9 February 1781.% 
To Mr Secretary Sulivan, 
Sir, 

I have received your favor of the 7th Inst. enclosing me, by Directions of the President 
and Select Committee, a Copy of a Memorial delivered to them by Mr James Hegner and 
desiring my opinion on the subject of it. But as it is necessary, to enable me to form an 
opinion how it would be proper to act upon this occasion, that 1 should know what the 
Captains complained of have to offer in their justification, व think it would be right to 
send them 4 copy of the Memorjal for that purpose. At present having but a partial view 
of the subject, itis impossible for me to form a satisfactory judgement of it, I request 
that you will acquaint the Hon'ble. President and Select Committee with this circum- 
stance and am &c. 





BENJAMIN SULIVAN 


Letler from the Secretary at Fort St. George to Mr James Hegner, 
dated 16 February 1781.97 
The Hon'ble. President and Select Committee have received your Memorial. The 
Subject of it is under the consideration of the Company's Standing-Counsel, When his 
Opinion is reported, 1 shall have the Command of Government to reply fully to you on 
the points in Question 


Letter from the Earl of Hillsborough" to the Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the 
East India Company, dated St, James's, 21 September 1781," 
Count Belgioioso,!°° the Imperial Minister, having presented to me, by Order of his 
Court, two Memorials complaining of the proceedings of Vice Admiral Sir Edward Hughes 
the Governors of the Company's Settlements in India, and particularly of the Governor 


General, against the subjects of His Imperial Majesty, I transmit to you herewith copies 
thereof, and of a Declaration upon Oath of Louis Macé! inolosed in one of the Memorials 


I shall by the first Conveyance write to Sir Edward Hughes for what regards the Charg: 
stated against him, as I do not find any mention in his Letters to me of those matters, but 
in case you may have received intelligence of what may have passed between that Admiral 
or the Governors in India and the Emperor's Subjects, I am to desire you will communicate 
the same to me, together with your opinion concerning the propriety of the Admiral’s and 
Governor's Conduct, and if you have received no such notice, it will be highly necessary 
that you transmit by the very first conveyanco to the respective Governors Copies of the 
inclosed papers, so far as regards them, and that you direct them to send you as soon 

9 Madras Select Commition Consultations (1781), V. 350, 
Madras Select Commitice Consultations (1751), V. 350. 
® Viscount Hillsborough, Ist Marquis of Downshire, Principal Secretary of State for the Northern 
Department 1779—17 
Miscellaneous Letters Reseived, Vol, 69, No. 88, 
dea as Man 2" 
+ See ante, p, 68 
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as possible, circumstantial Accounts of what has happened, for His Majesty's Information, 
that I may be enabled to give proper Answers to Count Belgioioso thereupon. 
Enclosures, 
1, Memorial from the Count Belgioioso to the Earl of Hillsborough, 
dated 21 June 1751.5 

The undersigned Envoy Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary from Her Imperial and 
Royal Apostolick Majesty has the honor of transmitting to Lord Viscount Stormont? 
the annexed deposition upon oath of Louis Macé, a naturalized subject of Her Imperial and 
Royal Apostolick Majesty, made at Madras the 5th March 1780, by which his Excellency 
will see in what manner that officer, then commanding the Ship le Comle Kallowrath, carrying 
the Imperial and Royal Flag as Lieutenant, was seized in Madras Road by order of Rear 
Admiral Sir Edward Hughes and detained as a Prisoner. 

Her Imperial and Royal Majesty having commanded the undersigned to demand of 
His Britannick Majesty's Minister that the said Officer should be set at liberty, he acquits 
himself of that command by this Memorial, with the more alacrity as he is convinced that 
an act of violence so manifestly contrary to all that is due toa Power in amity could never 
have had the approbation of His Britannick Majesty. 


(signed) Le ComTre Dre Benororoso 





Portman Square, 2141 June 1781 
2, Memorial fromthe Count Belgioiose to the Earl of Hillsborough, 
dated 13th December 1781.4 

The undersigned Envoy Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary from Her Imperial and Royal 
Apostolick Majesty had the honor of transmitting to your Excellency a Memorial dated 
the 21 June last, to demand satisfaction and reparation for an insult offered to the Imperial 
and Royal Flag in Madras Road the 5th March 1780 by the English Rear Admiral Sir 
Edward Hughes, in the violent seizure of one Louis Macé, a natutalized Subject of Her 
Imperial and Royal Majesty, engaged in her Service as Chief Officer of the Imperial Ship 
le Comte de Kallowrath, and being at that time commanding Officer on board that Ship 

But the undersigned has since learnt that this insult was followed by another of the 
same kind on the day after the seizure of Louis Macé, the same persons havingcomea second 
time armed on board le Comte de Kollowrath, [sic] and having, notwithstanding the 
remonstrance of the Officers, taken one Lindeman, a German, an Imperial Subject, and 
who was Master Carpenter of the Ship. % 

Nor are these open violations of the rights of nations the only acta of injustics that 
the subjects of Her Imperial Royal Majesty concerned in the Asiatick Company of Trieste 
have experienced from the British Gbvernments in India, and particularly from that of 
Bengal, which not only by publick notice forbid all the subjects of its Colony to have any 
communication with Her Imperial and Royal Majesty's subjects, but even carried its 
violence so far as, on the 27th of August 1779, to cause to be seized and detained a considerable 
quantity of Caliaton“ Redwood purchased on their account, without assigni quantity of Colinton * Redwood. porchased ‘on. thelr ascount, without assigning an; any reason 

" Miscéllaneows Letters Received, vol. 69, No. 92. ठ न्न 

3 Dayid, 7th Visoount Stormont and 3 क्त्‌ of Mansfeld (1727—1796), Secretary of State for the 
Boutnern Department 1779—1782. 

५ Miscellaneous Letlera sceceived, Vol. 69, No. 90, 

6 This ye) oad means redwood from Kaliot (in South Kanara) near Mangalore, where Bolts bad 
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whatsoever for so doing, notwithstanding the Lieutenant Colonel and Director of the said 
Asiatick Company, William Bolts, repeatedly claimed it on the 2nd and 18th September 
following,* declaring that he had paid the Duties due to the English Company on that article 
at Madras and that he was ready to satisfy all legal demands which could be made on the 
part of the said Government. 

It being impossible that proceedings so unjust towards the subjects of a Power in amity. 
and so contrary to all that might be expected from the reciprocal sentiments of the twa 
Courts can have had the approbation of His Britannick Majesty, the undersigned hag orders 
to state them here as a sequel to the abovementioned Memorial transmitted by him to his 
Lordship on the 21st June last, and to demand the satisfaction which the honor of Her 
Imperial and Royal Majesty's Flag, as well as the interests of her commerce and of her 
Subjects require. 

Her Imperial and Royal Majesty having both the one and the other so much at heart: 
the undersigned finds it his duty to pray that his Excellency will honor him with an answet 
in order that he may be enabled to give an account to his Court of this official step, 
which he has, by its express orders, taken in this Memorial and in the former one of the 2151 
June last 











(signe) Lovis Comre De Beteroroso 
Portman Square, the 13th Seplember 1781, 
Letter. from Lord Hillsborough to the Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the 
East India Company, dated S!, James's, 24 November 17812 

On the 22nd instant I transmitted to you copies of two Memorials which had been 
presented to me by Count Belgioioso, the Imperial Minister here, complaining of ill 
treatment which some of the Emperor's subjects are stated to have received from the 
Company's Governors and servants in India. 

It is with concern that I now inclose to you copies of another Memorial from the same 
Minister with additional complaints of the like nature, as also of the two Papers accompanying 
it, marked No. 1 and 2, and I am to signify to you His Majesty's Pleasure that you do 
take the same into your Consideration and acquaint me, for His Majesty’sinformation, with 
every Intelligence you may already have received from India relative to the Facts so 
repeatedly complained of, together with such information and observations as may enable 
me to give without delay as satisfactory an answer as possible to Count Belgioioso. 

Enclosures, 
A. Translation of a Memorial from the Count de Belgioioso to the 
Earl of Hillsborough, dated 21 November 1781.5 
It ia with tha most just regret that the unders 2 ne 





duty to prefer complaints to His Britannick Majesty's Minister respecting an Act af violence 
3ritish India ship at Madras on the 27th January last to the Imperial Snow 





. 9 Seaante, pp. 32-4. 
t Miscellaneous Letters Received, vol. 69, No, 201, 
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called the Vienne, which on her voyage from Pegu on account of the Imperial and Royal 
Asiatick Company established at Trieste, in order to supply ite factory on the Nicobar 
Islands with stores, was forced by a storm to take shelter in Madras Road, after having 
lost all her Anchors ; excepting one, and having made a signal of distress, the crew of a 
British ship which was there on guard boarded her, beat the crew, broke open several 
Chests of the Imperial Ship and caused her to run aground and to break in pieces. 


The particulars of this new violence is contained in the annexed Piece, the proofs of 
which are not only in the possession of the undersigned, but advice thereof must have been 
already certainly received at the Company's India house in London. It will suffice to 
convinee the Earl of Hillsborough of the necessity which the undersigned finds himself under 
to demand, in the name of his August Court, the punishment of the persons culpable, and 
reparation on the part of the Company, as well for the value of the Snow la Vienne, as for 
her Cargo, both of which were entirely lost upon this occasion through the unheard of conduct 
of a Ship's crew belongingto the Company who were on guard that day, 

An Action as contrary to humanity as to the Laws of Nations leaves me no room to 
doubt but that it must have been committed without the knowledge and against the orders of 
their Superiors, but it is not the less-of a nature to merit the most serious attention on the 
part of his Britannick Maiesty's Minister, whosa equity is 50 well known. He will certainly 
see with concern how little a similar conduct on the part of the Commanders and Servants 
of the British India Company agrees with the sentiments which, on all occasions, he has 
charged the undersigned to make known to his August Court, on the constant amity of the 
King, and thatafter these repeated assurances founded on the strict reciprocal amity which 
«0 happily reigns between the two Courts, it was doubtless to be hoped in favor of His 
Majesty the Emperor's subjects and of his flag, that at least they should meet with the 
same reception and assistance in the possessions of His Britannick Majesty in India which 
is granted to all the other European nations in amity with him. 

It is consequently with s perfect confidence in the justice of His Britannick Majesty 
that the undersigned has the honor of addresing himself again to his enlightened 
to represent to him instantly the necessity, not only of causing complete satisfaction to be 
made for these insults offered to the Imperial and Royal flags in the East Indies 
but for preventing in future, by giving such Orders as the King may think most 
proper to the proper persons, the repetition of similar acta of injustice and violence towards 
the Emperor’s subjects and that the latter may, in case of necessity, find every reception and 
assistance that the British Flag and subjects have ever found so particularly in all the 
Territories of the Austrian Monarchy 

The undersigned in calling to my Lord Hillsborough’s recollection the two Preceding 
Memorials which he had the honor of transmitting to him on the 2Ist June and 
13th September last, and of which the present may be deemed a continuation, cannot at the 
same time avoid offering to his Excellency the accompanying Piece No.2 [as] a proof of 
what he set forth in the Memorial of the 13th September, on the almost hostile behavior 
on the part of the Directors of the India Company towards the Imperial subjects concerned 
in the fitting out the Ship under the Imperial Flag commanded by William Bolts, 
Lieutenant Colonel in the Imperial service and a subject of the Emperor and King. This 
Piece being Copy of a notice published by the Governor General and Supreme Council of 
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Fort William, conformably to the orders of the Directors of the India Company against the 
said Ship and her Commander, it cannot admit the smallest doubt of the fact.” 

This proceeding towards subjects of a Power in amity with Great Britain must by its 
nature strike the equitable and enlightened Minister of His Britannick Majesty too forcibly 
to render it necessary that any ulterior reflections should be added. It has not, however, 
been the first, it being known in 1776 that the Directors of the Britsh India Company, on 
the 24th December in that year wrote to the Governors of their Settlements in India, giving 
orders that they should jointly and severally employ the most efficient means to thwart 
amc undermine the undertaking of the Ship Joseph and Theresa, adding that if they could 
effect the failure of this first expedition, it would nut be followed by a second. 

The undersigned attending the honor of Lord Hillsborough’s answer in order to enable 
him to give an account thereof te his Court, has the honor to renew the assurances of his 
respect. 

| Lovis Comte De Beuoioiwso 
Portman Square, the 2st November 1751. 


B. 1. Testimony of dicers Persons to the Violence offered by a British Haat India Ship 
to the Imperial Snow Vienne al Madras the 20th January 1781.2" 
We the here underwritten Pilot, Succanys [ex thin’, quartermaster of a ship] and Soldie 
the Imperial Snow Vienna, make according to truth the following Declaration— 

The 27th of Janaarv of this year 1751; in the Afternoon, we all being on board of 
the said Imperial Snow Vienna, the wind blowing hard, our Anchor Cable broke and 
we began to drive; there being no Anchor nor Cable more on board, the Pilot hoisted 
and tied the Colours and fired a Gun for sign of Distress, and made sail in order to 
preserve the Snow from running on shore. Immediately the Indiamen fired several Gans 
sharp loaded at her, and sent some boats with Officers and sailors on board, who, without 
paying any Attention to the Remonstrances of the Pilot and other People, fell upon them 
with Swords and Pistols, treated them very ill and chiefly beat the Soldier very sorely. 
They broke up violently several Chests, and behaved entirely as in an Enemy's Vessel. 
The Time the Boats were on board the Snow, the Indiamen fastened her with a Rope, but 
as soon as the Boats had left her, they cut off the Rope, and let them drive on Shore, where 
she was entirely broken and lost. The truth of which declaration we testify herewith with 
our handwriting 
Madras, the 28th, January 1781. (Signel) Michel Seewald, Soldier 

Piloto, Joan Garcia 
Succano न Manoel Mendefi 
Suecano, Jodo de Cruz 


Immediately after the loss of the Snow Vienna, I went to the Notary Public, Mr Stephen 
Popham, the 27th January 1781, about 8 o'clock at night, but he then not being home, I 
waited upon him the 28th, as the next following day, early in the Morning, in order to make 
a Protest against the Violence committed against the Imperial Snow Vienna, but Mr Popham 








# See ante, = ॐ, for acopy of this document. 
18 Afiscellancous Letters Received, vol, 69, No. 208, 
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eaid he ए not make any protest against his own Nation, but offered to draw up in my 
Name a Petition to the Governor and Council of Madras. Therefore, as I could not do better, 
[ agreed to this Proposition, in order to try what Satisfaction I would be able to get. The 
Truth of this I testify hereby, and desire the Gentlemen who were present at this Transaction 
to testify the same by their Handwriting. 
Madras 28th January 1781. 

(Signed) James Higner, [८] Supercargo of the Snow Vienna 

(signed) Nicolas Renaud ) I was present at this 

(signed) Agapeery Thaddeus Callandar11 

4 2. Notice dated July 1779.12 
Letter from the Court of Directors to the Councils at Madras and Bombay, 
dated 25 January 1782.13 

We transmitfor your information and guidance copies of two letters from His Majesty's 
Secretaries of State respecting Mr Bolts, together with the representations of Count 
Belgioioso, the Imperial Minister, and we strictly enjoin and charge youto take especial care 
that no just cause of offence be henceforth given to any subject of his said Imperial Majesty 
or to the subjects of any Prince or State whatever in amity with Great Britain. 


transaction. 


& 

In addition to what we have written in a former paragraph of this letter concerning 
the representations of His Excellency Count Belgioioso, the Minister of His Imperial Majesty, 
we further direct that you forthwith prepare and transmit to us as soon as possible, the 
most circumstantial account of all that has happened, together with reasons at large for 
your proceedings in every instance which has been made a ground of complaint, and which 
may enable His Majesty's Secretary of State to return proper answers to the representations 
of His Excellency the Count Belgioioso. 

Lelter from Robert Ritchie to the Chairman of the East India Company, 
dated Venice, 6 May 1781.14 

The two Imperial East India ships [the Joseph and Theresa and her consort) that 
arrived at Leghorn sometime ago are not to proceed to Trieste as was at first intended. Their 
cargoes are actually selling and to be sold at Leghorn. Mr. Bolts seems to be protected by 
the Grand Duke [of Tuscany], An English merchant has, however, laid an attachment on 

Letter from the Court of Directors to the Councils al Madras and Bombay, 
dated 2 August 178] .45 

We have been informed that the ship Great Duke of Tuscany, under Tuscan Colours, 

being an English vessel bought ..by Mr. Bolts since the French war commenced, with a 


















11 This is aleo pile mmo of = Jerian Aumenku metas of न © 94 पक of o J ersian Armenian merchant of Joi ia. | 

४ See ante, p. 30, ^ Bombay Dispaiches, VI. 297, 383, 
“4 The Company's agent at Venic=, 

ॐ Miscelioncous Letters Received, vol. @8,No. 2b. ४ Bombay Dispatches, VI. 169—170, 
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that harbour an English Packet homeward bound, but from whence dispatched is not 
known to us, nor the name of the ship. We direct that you make a strict and particular 
enquiry whether any and who of our servants or persons umier our protection were 
concerned in the above ship bought by Mr Bolts or had any interest therein which 
occasioned ber condemnation, a4 also to make the most minute enquiry who of our 
servants or persons tinder our protection had any concerns or transactions in the 
promotion of any trade carried on by foreigners, or in furnishing them by any means with 
ships or Vessels for the purpose of carrying on such trade or otherwise. 





General Letter from Fort St. George to the Court af Directors, 
dated 31 Avgquat 1782.47 
Upon Enquiry We found that the Ship Great Duke of Tuscany, mentioned in your 
Letter of the 29th August 1781, had been lozded and dispatched by Mr Bolts from Benga! 
directly to Europe and did not touch at this place. But as We wished to put your 
Commands in Effeet to their extreme Extent, We ordered tho Sea Customer's Books to 
be examined to discover whether any Persons living under the Company's Protection hail 
been concerned in shipping goods in the vessels that were.in this Port in 1780 under the. 
Direction of Mr Bolts. The names of some European inhabitants now residing bere were 
in consequence reported to be found as having shipped Merchandize on them, and We 
thought proper to call on those Persons to acquaint Us if they had acted upon this Occasion 
on their own Account or on the Account of others, and of whom. They hive in an<wer declared 
a total ignorance of the whole transaction cxcept in one instance of a very trifling 
Quantity, and that their names had probably been made use of by their Servants. We 
shall however make every possible further Enquiry into this Business for your Setisfaction. 
| ( 20 be continued. ) 





DEKKAN OF THE SATAVAHANA PERIOD. 
By क, 0. 0 BHANDARKAR, M.A.; CALCUTTA, 
CHAPTER I. 

THERE is hardly anybody in the Dekkan who has not heard of Sitavahana, or Silivahana 
as he is popularly known. Curiously, however, Silivihana or Sitavahana is supposed to 
be the name, not of a royal family as it ought to be, but of an individual king. Various 
traditions are known about the birth of this prince and the origin of his name Satavahana. 
Somadeva in his Kathdsaritsdgara! tells us that he was the son of a Yaksha named Sata from 
the daughter of a sage. The wnion of this couple was not liked by the Rishis, and through 
the curse of the latter the former became a lion and lioness. When the son was born, the 
latter died and assumed her previous body. The son thereafter was one day being carried 
on his back by the lion father, and while the latter dismounted and the former went to the 
bank of a river close by to quench his thirst, a king called Dipakarni slew him with an arrow 
whereupon he at once became a Yaksha again. And because the boy was being carried by 
the Yaksha Sita, he was styled Satavahana, (Salah wdhanah yasya sah.) Jinaprabhasiiri 
in his Tirtha-kalpa,* gives'a different account. In Pratishthina or Paithan in Nizam 15 
Dominions there lived two Brahman brothers in the house of a potter with their young 








` भ Madras Letters Received, vol. XI. VL 87 & fi. 2 JBBRAS,, X, 139. 
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widowed sister. One day she went to the bank of the Godavari to fetch water, when Sesha, 
king of serpents, became enamoured of her. He assumed the human form and had connec 
tion with her against her will. . In course of timeshe gave birth toa boy, who, when he grew 
up and played with bis companions, used to become their king. And because he used togive 
them clay horses, clephants and other conveyances, he was called Sitavahana (sdfini dattém 
rihandui yenn ach Sdtevdhenah). Soon after, Vikramaditya, king of Ujjain, when he heard 
that he was to die at the hands ofa virgin’s son, despatched his Vetila or king of ghosts in 
search of him. Vetila saw Sa&tavahana and informed Vikramaditya. The latter came 
with a large army to destroy the child, but Sitavahana, by means of an incantation 
commmnicated to him by his father Sesha, infused life into the clay figures with which he was 
in the habit of plaving, and at once raised a large army. He gave battle to Vikramiditya, 
killecl him, av instituted an era called Salivahana-¢aka commencipg with ‘AD. 75. 

Such would have been our knowledge of the ancient history of the Dekkan, if we hac 
hal mere legends to go upon. Fortunately for us inscriptions have been fou in sufficient 
numbers, and it is possible to constrict a history which is reliable If these inscription= 
hacl not been found, to this day we should have continued believing that Sitavahana was 
the name of a king and not of a dynasty and that he was the founder of the era beginning 
with A.D. 75. The latter question does not concern us here, and we may dismiss it with a few 
words, The phrase Sdlirahana-daka, which is used at present in Maharashtra to denote 
this era, has really no meaning, because the word Saba has in no Sanskrit lexicon been given 
as signifying “an era.” And what inscriptions teach us is that up to the eleventh century 
it was called Sela-kila, Saka-nripa-bila, or, as inan inscription at Badami in the Bijapur 
(listrict, Sabe-npipa-rdjyibhisheka-bile, showing clearly that it was. believed: to be founded 
by a Saka king and that Sélivihana or Sitavihana had absolutely nothing to do with it. 
Let us now see in detail what we can know of the Satavahana dynasty from epigraphic 
records, which are the principal and most reliable source of our information here. These 
inscriptions have been engraved in caves at Nasik, Karle, Junnar, Kanheri and = forth. 
The names of some of the kings of this family mentioned in epigraphs occur also in the list 
of the Andhra dynasty enumerated in the Purinas, such as the Vayu, Mitsya and Vishou. 
The founder of this family is therein described 85 ` Amdhra-jaliya, 1.¢. as belonging to the 
Andhra race. It, therefore, behoves us to say a few words about the Andhras before the 
actual account of the Satavihana dynasty is concerned. 

We learn for the first time about the Andhras from the Aitareya-Brahmapa,? a work 
which was certainly composed long prior to 500 8.८. Andhras are there represented as a 
Dasyu tribe living on the fringes of the Aryan settlements and to have descended from Visva- 
mitra. Evidently this means that they were a non-Aryan race, and that at the time when 
the Brahmana was compiled there was an admixture of blood between them and the Aryans, 
expecially the hymn-composing Aryans. The next notice of this people is to be found in a 
well-known passage of Pliny,‘ the Roman encyclopzdist, whose information was doubtless 
derived from the writings of Megasthenes, who we know was an ambassador sent by 
Seleucos to the court of Chandragupta, the founder of the Maurya dynasty. He describes 
the Andhras, or the Andarm as he calls them, as a powerful race, “ which possesses numerous 
villages and thirty towns defended by walls and towers, and which supplies its king with an 
army of 100,000 infantry, 2000 cavalry, and 1000 elephants... ." From this we infer 
that about 300 5.6. the Andhra country was thickly inhabited and occupied by a large urban 
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population, and their kingdom was then an important second-rate independent power of 
India. The next important notice of this people is supplied by Asoka’s Rock Edict भाष 
promulgated about 2568.0, It speaks of many independent and feu datory princes to whose 
kingdoms the Maurya monarch dispatched missionaries. In this connection the king of the 
Andhras is mentioned, but his name is included in the list of those of the feudatory princes, 
We thus see that about 300 B.c. the Andhra king was independent but was a subordinate 
chief about 256 2.c. We know from Adsoka’s inscriptions that Kaliiga was the only 
province which he conquered. Evidently the Andhras were deprived of their independence 
either by Chandragupta or his son Bindusira. 


We do not hear of the Andhras again till about 75 ४.९. ‘The Purinas tell us that one 
Sisuka (Simuka) of the Andhra race uprooted not only the Kanvas, but also “ whatever 
was left of the power of the Sungas,” who, we k now, supplanted the Maurya dynasty to 
which Asoka belonged. It appears that the Kanvas, like the Peshwas of the modern day, 
usurped the power of their masters, the Suigas, and that Sisuka (Simuka) by supplanting 
the power of the Kanvas supplanted that of the Sungas also. ४ 








The Telugu country lying between the rivers ‘Kistna and Godavari is called 
Andhra-desa at present. But whether or not it was the original home of the Andhras, 
has been called in question. One Buddhist: ‘Jataka,? however, speaks of two traders. 
going from the Seriva kingdom to a town called Andhapura situated on the Telavaha 
river. Andhapura certainly corresponds to the Sanskrit Andhrapura, and as pure is 
invariably used in early Pali literature to signify ‘ a capital-town,’ Andhrapura must 
mean the capital town of the Andhra kingdom. The river Telavaha is either the 
modern Tel or Telingiri® both not far distant from each other and flowing near the 
confines of the Madras Presidency and the Central Provinces This, indeed, locates the 
original Andhra country which must, therefore, have comprised parts of both these 


The name of the Andhra dynasty that came to power about 75 B.c. is Siitavahana, 
There can be no doubt that the order of succession of its first three kings has been correctly 
given by the Puranas, viz. (1) Sisuka (Simuka),® (2) Krishna, and (3) Sri-Satakarsi. Krishoa, 
we are told, was a brother of Simuka and father of Sri-Satakarni. No record of Simuka has 
come to light, but of Krishna we possess an inseription in a cave at Nasik. It tells us that 
the cave waa sc out by the Mahimatra Sramana; inhabitant of Nasik, when Krishna 
of the Satavahana family was the king.2° Of the third prince, Satakarni we have two 
inscriptions, the most important of which has been engraved in the cave at NAnAghAf, a pass 
in the Western Ghats in the Poona District. Though it is mutilated, it is of great importance 
In the same cave figures have been carved on the front wall with their names inscribed above 
them, which are supposed to represent the royal personages referred to in the big inscription. 
A combined study of these monuments gives us the following results. SAtakarni was the 
supreme ruler of Dakshinipatha (Dekkan). His queen was Naganiki. They together 
performed a number of sacrifices, and Asvamedha we are told was celebrated twice—which 











5 E1., Il. 471. 6 Vide Appendix A. 7 ए. 111. 3.8. 
इ I owe this suggestion to my friend Mr, K, 7, Jayaswal. 

* Simuka is the name given by क NapighAt inscription (4SWI., V. 64, No. 3) and must therefore 
>» EI., VII. 93, No. 22. 
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is a clear indication of Sitakarni being a paramount sovercign.4. Naganika was the daughter 
of the Maharathi Tranakayiro of the Angiya family. She had two sons, viz. Vedisri and 
Saktisri (Hakusiri}, When the inscription was actually incised, Satakarni was dead and queen 
Naganika was regent during the minority of her son Vedisri, There can be no doubt that 
Sitakarni was a powerful monarch, For the Hithigumpha inscription gives us to under- 
stand that ho was the ruler of the whole country to the west of Kaliiga. Satakarni, it is 
true, has been styled the paramount sovereign of Dakshinapatha, but it does not at all mean 
that his might was confined to the Dekkan only. His second. inscription has been found 
oman arched gateway (franz) of the celebrated slipa at Sinchi™ in the Bhopal State, Central 
India. This shows that MAlwa also owned his sway, and it is quite possible that his power 
was extended still further north 

A long interval intervenes bet ween the earlier and the later inseriptions of the Sitavihana 
dynasty. A period of $9 years has been unanimously allotted by the Puranas to the first 
three kings just described. According to this calculation the third king, viz Sitakarni, ceased 
toreign in 4.9.16. Gautamiputra (Satakarni), according tothe Puranas, came to the throne 
in १.18. 133. which fits excellently as we shall see shortly. There was thus an interval of 117 
years during which no Andhra inscription has so far been found. Of course, we can Imagine 
that Vediéri, when he came of age, succeeded to the throne of his father Satakarni. His name, 
it is true, is nowhere mentioned inthe Puranas, but asa king is described also by his epithets, 
it is possible that Apilava or Apitaka may be another name for Vedisri; The Puranas show 
a remarkable agreement in point of the names and the lengths of the individual names. W 
may therefore provisionally fill up this long period with reigns recorded in the Purfinas, It is 
true that mo Andbra inscription has been discovered during this interval, but a good many 
epigraphic records are known which belong to this period. They clearly tell us that an alien 
dvnasty had risen to power and had for a time eclipsed the glory of the Satavahanas 


The name of the new dynasty was Kshaharita, and its members called themselves 
Kshatrapas. The name Kshatrapa is worth considering. At first sight it seems tempting 
to take the name to mean Ashatram pédtiti Ashatrapah, the protector of the warrior class. 
But such a title is unknown to Sanskrit or Prakrit literature, and must be taken to have been 
borrowed from a foreign language—a conclusion strengthened by the fact that ail the early 
chiefs of the Kshatrapa families bear foreign names, Like the Greek term Satrap, Kshatrapa 
seems to be a Sanskrit adaptation of the old Persian Ashatrapdvan, ` protector of the kingdom’, 
which was used to denote the governor of a Persian province. Four Kshatrapa Houses have 





५ Bahler wrongly supposes that the sacrifices narrated in the large स न inseription were 
all performed by the queen Naganiki. He himself admits that “ according to tho ज, Women are 
not allowed to offer Grauta sacrifices, and that the Brihmazas who perform such sacrifices for them 
(striyijaka) are severely blamed.” It is truce he furt her says, that “ that prohibition does not apply 
to queens who may be conducting the government of # state, either independently or for minor 
80118, but this is # mere gratuitous assumption a8 no proof has been adduced by him in support 
of his position. Again, the Nanighit record speaks of Aévamedha sacrifice as having been twice 
performed, It is inconceivable that Nigamka, even as queen-regent, celebrated it of her own accord 
and to indieate her paramount sovereignty. An Advamedha sacrifice is performed by a king who lays 
claims to universal monarchy by conquering all neighbouring princes.and as Naganilel’s husband Sitakarpi 
haa been étyled opratihatachakra, it in proper and natural to suppose that it was he who celebrated 
the sacrifice twice. What appears to be tho case is that BAtakargi it‘must be, who carried out tho 
sacrifices referred to in the epigraph, and os all sacrifices are performed by Yajaminas along 
with their consorta, NiganikA has been associated with him. 

€ Laders’ Liat of Brahm{ Inscriptions, No, 345, 0 Ibid, No. 346. 
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ac far been traced in the different parts of India from their inscriptions and come. aa elias emareryd tunachoncktionsiand siiee cil fow 
isolated names of Kshatrapas and Mahakshatrapos have aleo been" found, lut the exact 
province of their 7१16 not yet known. ‘Two of the four Kshatrapa families ruled over Western 
India, but here we have to deal with only one of them. [t was again only one prince of this 
family with whom we are directly concerned, His name was Nahapaina. and it was he who 
seems to have wrested Maharashtra from the Satavahanas. He has been mentioned. in ne 
less than eight cave scriptions: Of these six have been cut in Cave No. 10 of the Panda 
Lena near Nasik, one in the Chaitya cave at Karle, and one inacaveat Junnar.! All of these 
except the last specify the many charitable and publicly useful works of Ushavadita. whi 
calls himself son-in-law of Nahapana and son of Dinika. All these records give Nahapanas 
family name Keshaharita which, in Prakrit forms, appenrs as Khaharita or Khakharita, 
Fora long time Nahapann was the only Kshaharata prince known to us. A few vears ago, 
another Kshatrapa of the Kshaharata clan, named Bhimaka, was brought to light by the 
celebrated numiamatist, Prof. ह. J. Rapson, by carefully reading the legends of certain coins 
wrongly attributed to Nahapdna.'* He was the immediate predecessor of Nahapana in 
Rijputana and Malwa, but does not seem to have ruled over Maharashtra. A fragmentary 
inseription found by Dr. J. Ph. Vogel on the site of Ganeshra,!® three miles west of Mathura, 
revealed the name of yet a nother Kshaharata, viz., Ghatika, who, if the restoration proposed 
by him, i6 correct, Was also १ Kshatrapa. 

It has just been mentioned that of the eight inscriptions which refer themselves to the 
reign of Nahapana, no less than seven deseribe the benefactions of his son-in-law Ushavadita 
(Rishabhadatta)" and the latter's wife Dakhamita (Dakshamitra). Most of these charities 
stamp Ushavadita as ® staunch adherent of the Brahmanical religion, and these we will 
describe in the next lecture. I'shavailata’s other charitable works were t he gifts of gold and 
river-aide steps on the river प्ताति 13 and the bestowing of thirty-two thousand cocoanut 
trees at the village Nanamgola’’ on the congregation of Charakas ** at Pinditakévasa, 
Govardhana,*! Suvarnamukha and Ramatirtha in Sorpairaga.=* Among the works of public 
utility executed by him may be mentioned quadrangular «wellings for Brahmans and rest 
houses at Bharukachha,** Dadapura,*! Govardhana and Sorpérags and the establishnent 
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१ hid, Noa. 1000, 1131-1 136 and ॥1*+- + 78.41. Ld, pp. Fel. 

M Jbid, 1912, pp. pL-2; ASI, AR, 1911. 12, 1286-9. 

॥ This name + not-t he Hinduised form of 9 Pg ५ as haa boon thought by sonw : fer it has 
heen mentioned in the -Kalpa-ifra as the name of a Brahman (SBE, MMI 226). 0 Thik name occurs 
also in Karle Incr. Nao. 111 Fr VIL 568; ASWI., 1४. 91} as the name af the father of one Witradevannka 
hailing from DhenukAketa and bearing the expens® of = pillar in the Karle Chaitya cave, AL. Benet 
no deubt identifies him with Ushavadita, son indaw of Nabapios, and Prot. Rapson seems to agree 
with him (CIC-A.Wk. ete. Intro. lix), 7am afraid I cannot accept this view. We have fut au 
inecription of Nahapiina’s sonin-law in this cave recording the grant ofa village to the Buddhist 
monks residing in it. Evidently he made thir grant after the cave Was excavated, Hut as 
Mit radevanaka incurred the expenses of carving one pa villar in this क it te clear that his gift) wre in 
time prior to its excavat ion.  Mitradevanaka's father, Ushavadita, cannot, therefore, be the same 
as Ushavadita, son-in-law of Nahapine. 

14 Barsisl corresponds with the Sanskrit Parnas mentioned in the Mahdbhdrafo aid the 
Purdaas and with the modern Banta, which ia the name of two fvers in Rajputini—one commy from 
Mount Aba and falling into the Gulf of Cutch and the other च tributary of the Chambal, The former 
river can hardly be meant, as it rarely contains any Water exrept during the rains. 

ह क haps Nargol on the Thigh een-bonrd, four miles weet of Sanjan, a8 propused by 


Bhagwinlil Indraji. | : | 
2 These scam to be identien! with the Charakas wha are named in the atereotyped formulas all 
the Buddhist (e. & Mahdeaatu, 111. 412, anya-tirthiba-Charaka-Parived jr श्त) कतो Jaina texts, namely, 
५५407 special category of Brahmanical ascetics (EI., VIII. 79). 

च Thia is Govardhan-Gangipur, wix miles west of Nasik 

= Sopird near Bassein in the Thind district. A holy reservoir here is still enlled Réma-kupda. 


ॐ Modern Broach. 


1 क|,  , |Fleet, ai,, 79; nm. 2) which is on the borders of RAjputind and MAlwa. 
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of free ferries across and the erection of waiting places and propde or gratuitous distribution 
of drinking wateron the hanks of the Ibi, Parada, Damana, Tapi, Karabena and Dahanuka.** 
Ushavadita was no doubt a follower of the Brahmanical faith, but according to the 
catholic spiritof the age, he was by no means slow toextend his charities evento the Buddhist 
comnminity. Thus his Karle inscription speaks of his granting the Village of Karajika for 
the support of the monks residing during the rainy season in the caves of Valiraka, which was 
Hy testionably the name of the old place within whose bounds the caves were situated,*"5 Nasik 
Cave No, 10, again, was caused by him to be cut in the Trira4mi hills in Govardhana, This 
cave. we are told, was spacious enough to accomodate twenty Buddhist monks during the 
rams. Like a true liberal donor Ushavadita had made ample provision for their comfortable 
inaintenance. Thus for supplying food to them, he purchased a field for 4,000) Karshipanas 
on the north-west side of Govardhana. He also made a perpetual endowment of 3,000 
Karshiparias, 2,014) of which were deposited in one weavers’ guild and 1,000 in another— 
both of Govardhana, and at the rates of one and three-fourths per cent per mensem 
respectively. The first investment vielded a sum of 240 Karshapanas, of which a sum of 12 
Karshapanas was mace over to every one of the twenty monks for his chivara or garnients, 
From the annual interest of 0) Karshipanas, accruing from the other deposit, each monk was 
granted mn वाह्य. + 
The -Finnareave inseription of the time of Nahapana records the gift of » cistern and a 
hall by Avame (Arvaman) of the Vatsa yofro, his minister (amdiyn). [t is worthy of note 
that this epigraph specifies the date 46 and speaks of Nahapina aa Maha-kshatrapa, whereas 
the Karle and Nasik records give the dates 41,42 and 45 and call Nahapana only a Kshatrapa. 
Nahapina struck both silver and copper coins, In point.of weight, size and fabric, coins 
of the test class ‘© with the hemi-cdracnms of the Greeo-Indian princes, Apollodotus 
and Menander, whieh, as the author of the Periplus tella us, were up to his time current 
in Barugaza (Breach).**  Nahapéana’s silver coins were of extreme rarity until the dis- 
covery ten vears ago, of a hoard of at least 14,000 coins at Jogaltembhi in the Nasik 
‘listrict.*" From ar examination of the busts on the four specimens of NahapAna’s coins 
in his possession Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji hac inferred that they were struck at different 
ages of the king and that whereas the earliest had the face of a man 30 years old, the latest, 
ofa man 70 years of ave” But the Jogaltembhi hoard conclusively proves that we have 
here faces varying not only in age but in every feature... The variou types of the face 
which this hoard presents. viz , short-necked, straight-nosed|, hook-nosed, low forehead and 
high forehead, lean face and fat face, cannot possibly represent one and the same individual 
even at different ages. The Rev. H. R. Scott, who has given a full account of this interesting 
and important find, solves the difficulty by saying that the heads represented are those 
of the members of Nahapdna’s family, who “ caused their own likenesses to be engraved on 
the coins whilst keeping the inscription of Nahapana unchanged, as he was the founder of 
the family.'"*? This does not however, meet the case, and it seems that these faces are not 
likenesses at all, but merely copies of Roman coins—an inference strengthened by the tigures 
on plates accompanying Mr. Scott's article, “ where the head-<dress, the style of dressing 
the hair, the absence of moustache, and, above all, the shape of the head and features are 
very similar to the heads on coins of the Roman emperors of from 30 B.c. to aA.p. 130" ™ 
*S Bhazwanial Incraji identifies Ib with Ambiké, क्म्‌ with Par, and KarabenA’ with Kava. 
ell in South Cujarit, Damana, of course, is the Damanaganga river, and Dihanukaé the Dehind creek. 
EY, 111. 57-8. 
* ae hia seesna to he the name for the silver coins struck by Nahin Pine. See further in the text, 
= 74., \ 1]. क JBBRAS., XXIL 293 and क. JRAS,, 1890, 645. 
4 JBRRAS,, XXII. 230. © Ibid, 37. = JRAS., 190%; 581. 
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The obverse of Nahapina’s silver coins bears Head of king” just described ancl an 
inseription in the Greco-Roman characters. When only four specimens were known, this 
legend could not be deciphered, but with the find of thousands of his coins at Jogaltembhi 
it has now become possible to read it and was first read beyond all doubt by Mr. Scott who 
has found it to be an almost exact transliteration of the Brahmi inscription on the reverse. 

¦ It rons-thus :-— 


PANNIQ?) TAHAPATAC NAHANMANAC, 

Though this legend is essentially Greek, it contains the Roman H with the valueh both in 
his proper and tribal names.™* ‘The reverse of the coins has, on the left, an arrow pointing 
downwards, and, on the right, a thunderbolt, with a pellet in between. It bears two legends 
—one in Brahmi, andthe other in Kharoshthi characters. The first reads Rajiio Kshahardtasa 
Nahapdnasa, and the second, Rajio Chhaharntasa Nahapenasa. Nahapina’s copper 
coinage is at present represented by a solitary specimen in the possession of Cunningham 
who found it in Ajmer. The obverse is engraved with a thunderbolt on the left and an arrow 
pointing awards on the right. Of the inscription incised on it, only the letters ( Najhapina 
have been preserved. On the reverse appears a tree, with large leaves, within railing. Pandit 
Bhagwanlal Indraji also is reported to have possessed two more specimens which came 
from Mandasor. Nothing is, however, known about their present whereabouts. 

The extent of Nahapina’s rule may be inferred from the places where his coins have 
been found and the localities where his son-in-law Ushavadita made benefactions. It 
stretched as far north as Ajmer in Rajputané and included Kathiiwar, 3. Gujarat, Western 
Malwa. North Konkan from Broach to Sopari, and the Nisik and Poona districts Aa 
some of his coins have been found at Junigagh, Surashtra or Kathiiawir most have been 
under hissway. In one mutilated inscription in Nasik Cave No. 10, a charity of Ushavadita’s 
seems to have been made at Ujeni (Ujjain). This shows that Nahapana’s kingdom comprised at 
least Western Malwa. There can be no doubt that it extended as far northwards as Ajmer 
For both at Ajmer and Pushkar his coins have been found. Besides that is proved by a 
postscript to Nasik Inscription 10 in Cave No. 10. Therein we are informed that in the rainy 
season he had gone in the north, at the command of his lord who can be no other than 
Nahapina, to relieve the Chief of the Uttamabhadras who had been besieged by the MAlayas. 
The Malayas fled away at the mere sound of his approach and were all made prisoners of 
the Uttamabhadras. Ushavadata is represented to have thereafter repaired to the Poksharas, 
performed ablutions, and given three thousand cows and a village. Poksharas is 
obviously Pushkar, 7 miles west of Ajmer. The word actually used is Poksharém,™ the 
plural and not singular. Even to this day, not one or two but three, Pushkaras are known 
__jyeshtha, madhya and kanishtha all situated within a circuit of six miles. And as Ushavadita 
bathed there and gave cowsand a village, it shows that evenso early as the 2nd century a.D., 
Pushkar was a centre of Brahmanism. And the very fact that Ushavadita here 
granted a village, which to be of real use must have been in the vicinity of this sacred place, 
shows that Nahapina’s dominions stretched as far northwards as Ajmer and Pushkar. The 
Malayas whom he defeated must, of course, be the Milavas, * who at this time were settled 
in the eastern part of RAjputins, especially © ----------- the eastern part of Rajputand, especially in the south-east portion of the Jaipur State. 
can a भ translated 1 त iv M. Senart (EL., भा. 70) and 
BRA Shey by Prot Lodere (List, No. 1 13) ‘So fat as | know there is only one lake at Pushkar, 





| different PF are known within # circuit of six miles, as stated in the toxt. | 
भरौ प in the cave inscriptions of this period छ is sometimes replaced by y, I have Pos no doubt that 
५ le -३ Jaya equates here with Milava. Thus the correct form of the name of Gautamiputra Sdtakarhi’ sou 
is Pulumévi, a3 evidenced by the Purinns and hia coins (Rapson's CIC.—A.Wk.,. 20-22). x Rut in the 
cave inseriptions iptions it is spelt Pulumilyi oxce ope in one instance. That the Mila were settle] at this 
time in eastern Rajputin’ is proved by their coins (Smith's CCIM., 1. 161 -2). 
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It was, therefore, quite natural for Ushavadita to have gone to Pushkar after inflicting a 
ilefeat on the Malavas. 

The conclucing portion of Nasik Inseription 12 speaks of Ushavadita having given to 
gos and Brahmans a gift of 70,000 KirshApanas, the value of two thousand Suvarnas, 
counting 35 Karshapanas for one Suvarna. The reference here, as Prof. Rapson rightly says, 
must surely beto the contemporary gold currency of the Kushanas, which we must, therefore, 
suppose to have been prevalent in Nahapdina’s kingdom.3' Neither the Indo-Bactrian 
princes nor the Indo-Scythian kings before the Kushanas are known to have struck gold 
coinage, which was for the first time introduced by Kadphises IL., the second of the Kushana 
sovereigns. It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that Nahapdna was a viceroy of Kadphises 
11. There was yet another type of coins current in these parts but introduced by Nahapina, 
which seems to have an intimate connection with the name of the Kushana family and to 
show that he was a subordinate of another Kushana ruler... Nasik Inseription 12 which 
speaks of Suvarnas also makes mention, as stated above, of Kuéanas, which were to be 
wiven to the Buddhist mendicants occupying Ushavadita’s cave. Ushayadata deposited a, 
sum of 1,000 Karshipanas at the monthly rate of } per cent. and yielding therefore an annual 
interest of 10 Kirshipanas. Thisamount of 90 Kirshapanas, we are told, waa the A wsana-miila, 
ié., the value of Kusanas. The word Kugana has very much exercised all the editora of the 
Nasik cave inscriptions. M. Senart, however, has clearly shown that it must correspond 
with the word padiko in the expression Chivurika solasaka (sometimes birasaka) त 
cha mise utubile and other similar phrases which occur in. the Kanheri inseriptions2® As 
the words Chivarika bdrasaka of thia expression are actually found in the Nasik record, the 
words Ausana-mila which immediately follow in it must, as correctly pointed out. by 
M.Senart, betaken to correspond with padiko cha mdse uiubile of the Kanheri inseriptions. 
Unfortunately, however, he takes it to mean “ a monthly stipend, assigned to every monk 
during a certain period of the year, and probably to be applied to his food.” This does not 
appear to me to be quite in order, because, us the last postcript of Nasik Inscription 10 informs 
us, Ushavadita had already provided for the boarding of the monks by assigning a field, 
It seems more natural, therefore, to take Kuéana, like Padika (= Pratika), as denoting a specific 
coin. And to me the name appears to have been given to the silver coinage of Nahapana, 
because he issued it for his overlord who must have been known as Kujana, ic, Kushana 
We have instances of coins named variously after the kings who struck them. Thus we have 
Vigrahapila-drammas and Ajayapila-drammas, no doubt, called after the proper names 
of the kings. Coins have also been named after the epithets or titles of kings. Thus 
Srimad-Adivaraha-drammas have been so styled after the epithet Adivariha of Bhoja I. of 
the Imperial Pratihira dynasty. These coins are also called Srimad-Adivarahas without 
the addition of the word dramma. It is thus not unreasonable to suppose that Kudéana 
denotes the coins issued by Nahapéna for his suzerain who must have been commonly called 
simply Kushana, Was there any Kushana king who was also known by the mere name 
Kushana? Certainly this must be the Kushana sovereign referred to in the Taxila scroll 
inscription of the year 136.0 It is worthy of note that he is here simply styled Kushans 
1 have elsewhere shown that he can be no other than Kujula Kadphises, or Kadphises I. as 


he is also known.‘! It thus seems that Nahapina was a viceroy not only of Kadphises IT, 

but also of Kadphises I. Against this it might perhaps be argued that Kadphises I. flourished 

about the beginning of the fourth quarter of the first century a.p., whereas Nahapina’s 

dates 41, 42, 45 and 46, which are unanimously taken to be years of the Saka era and thug 

` उ O10-—AME, Inteo. dusav.——S=S* BE VL न्न 
५ JRAS, 1914, 976; AST-—AR., 1012-13,” ` #TA, XLV. ng,” + 194 
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range between a.p. 119 to a.p. 124 place him about the first quarter of the second century 
It will, however, be shown shortly that Nahapana was ruling as early as 4.7. 85 and that 
consequently he was a contemporary of Kadphises I, also. Again, the principal characteristic 
of Nahapina’s coins is the imitation of the Roman head on the obverse, as stated above 
This is exactly the characteristic of one type of Kadphises 18 coins, in the head of whose 
obverse numismatists recognise the likeness of a Roman emperor though they differ in regard 
to the identification of the exact original.42, And what can be more natural than that 
Nahapana, striking coina as viceroy of Kadphises I., should adopt the special features of his 
sovereigns money! The word Kuéana, therefore, indicates the currency started by 
Nahapdna as subordinate of the Kushana ruler Kadphises I., and the monks residing in 
Ushavadita’s cave were to be given each a Kudana, 1.६. Nahapina’s silver coin, for ev ery 
month of the rainy season, just as the monks living in the Kanherl caves received each a 
Padika, i.c., one Karshipana, for every month of summer or the rainy season. 

Tt will thus be seen that Nahapiina was a Kshatrapa of both Kadphises I. and Kadphises 
11 It is not necessary to suppose that Kadphises I. himself led an army and conquered 
Rajputand, Central India and Gujarat. It is possible that he may have sent Nahapana to 
subjugate these provinces, of which the latter was afterwards made a Satrap. The name 
Nahapana is of Zend-Persian origin, and he is,*’ therefore, regarded as a Pahlaya or Parthian 

‘This is not at all impossible. His son-in-law, Ushavadita, was a Saka, and it is, therefore, 
quite natural to expect NahapAna to belong toa different clan, as was required by the matri- 
monial connection subsisting between them. And as Pahlavas at this period are constantly 
associated with Sakas not only in Sanskrit works but also in Inscriptions, and as the name 
Nahap4éna is Iranian, it is very likely that he was a Parthian. That he came from the north 
is also indicated by the use of the Kharoshthi alphabet on his coins. The proper home of 
this script is Eastern Afghanistan and Northern Punjab though its use extended as far south- 
west as at Bhiwalpur near Multan, as far south as Mathura, and as far south-east as Kangra, 
in which regions it is generally found side by side with the Brahmi alphabet. Not a single 
inseription has been discovered in Kharoshthi in RAjputana, Central India, Gujarat or the 
Dekkan, where Brahmi alone was used. And the very fact that Kharoshthi occupies an 
equally important place with Brahmi in the coin legends of Nahapdna shows that he came from 
a province where Kharosh¢hi alone was prevalent. It also shows that Nahapina was not 
a mere adventurer who came southwards to carve out a kingdom for himself. The 
employment of Kharoshthi on his coins, in the provinces where Brahmi alone was 
understood, shows that it was a script of his court and that he came from the north along 
with several scribes knowing Kharoshthi. In this connection it will be interesting to note 
that a Nasik inscription + speaks of a scribe called Vudhika who was a Saka and a 
resident of Daéapura, Nahapana’s capital. It seems tempting to suppose that he was 
probably one of the scribes who accompanied Nahapéna, when the latter was sent south 
by his Kushana overlord for the subjugation of territory. 

The author of the Periplus in chapter 41 of his book informs us that next after Barake 
(Dwarki) follows the gulf of Barygaza (gulf of Cambay) and the sea-board of the region 
called Ariake being the beginning of the kingdom of Mambaros (or Nambanus) and of all 
India, The capital of the kingdom was Minnagara, whence much cotton was brought down 
to Barugaza’ (Broach). Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji has rightly corrected Ariake inte 
ASuparuen, the Prakrit form of Aparintiki,an old name of the western sea-board of India. | 
M. Boyer had more than fifteen years ago shown cogent reasons for identifying Nambanus 


Ne iid Wijinanin, maaan tc tka Mikedaen af ति VG SAG Rh Le 

“ Ra ष in it > likeness of Augustus (107., 1897 ps. 66), and Mr. V 
of fate Tiberius (BHI. 236; CCIM. 1. 66) and also of Caius and of ^ Smith 
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with Nahapana. It was. however, left {० 1). Fleet to explain satisfactorily how the name 
Nahapane could partly through the copvist confusion and partly through phonetic influence 
be easily transformed into Mambanos or Nambanos.!5 The late Mr. MeCrindle has 
adrlucedl strong reasons to hold that the Periplus was written between a.p. S0—S9, and no 
scholar of repnte has called this date in question. Neahapina was thos alive circa a.D. 55, 
lon before aco. 124 which is the last known date for him. The capital of Nahapaina's 
territory, according to the Periplus, was Minnagara. The work also mentions another 
1111111. but this was the eapitalof “Seythia “ and was situated in the delta of the Indus in 
Simi. The name has been taken to be a hybrid word meaning “a city of the Mins, the Scythians.” 
रित [तलात्‌ = Minnagara has been identified by McCrindle with Indore,’ by Pandit Bhagwanlal 
with Jundgadh,'? be Mr, Schoff with Nagari north of Chitorgadh in Rajputani,™ and: by 
Dr. Fleet with Dohad inthe Patch Mahals district, Bombay Presidency.” [t deserves to be 
notice! that Ptolemy, the Greek geographer, who wrote shortly after a.p. 150, refers to 
both thes cittes, aml what is more interesting, specifies both the latitude and the longitude 
of these as of other places. In regard to the inland Minnagara which was, no doubt, the 
capital of Nahapina, hegives 115" 10° and 19° 30° as its latitude and longitude, which for 
Barugaza are 113 19° and 17° 0. Minnagara was thus nearly 2° east and 2’ north of 
Barugaza, which, we know for certain, is Broach. The only old place which fulfils these 
cumlitions is Mandasor, the ancient Dasapura. Dasapura certainly was a place of impor- 
tance in Nahapdna’s time as it is mentioned inone of Ushavadita’s inscriptions along with 
such big cities as Sorpiraga, Govardhana and Bharukachha. Besides, it seems at this time 
to have been inhabited by some Sakas, as we see from a Nasik eave inscription.’ [have 
ulten thought that it was impossible for Ushavadita not to have made any benefactions at 
the capital town of Nahapina and that consequently one of these four cities must have been 
his capital, But Ptolemy's geography no longer leaves this point in doubt 

Ax Dasapura was the capital of Nahapina’s kindgom, the other threp cities, viz., Sorpa- 
raga, Govardhana aud Bharukachha, must have been each the head-quarters of a district. 
Giovardhana certainly was the principal town of an dhdra or district, as we learn from other 
Nasik cave inscriptions of this period.** This Govardhana is the large modern village of 
(iovardhan-Gaigapur, on the right bank of the Godavari and six miles west of Nasik. We 
have seen that a Junnar cave epigraph mentions an amdlya of Nahapina called Ayama 
(Arvyeman). Amdtya, of course, has been used in inscriptions to signify the head officer of a 
territorial division. Thus Junnar seems to have been the head-quarters of the Mimala district 
which is mentioned in a Karle inscription and which has been identified with Maval, Nasik 
inscription I4(a), as we have seen above, makes mention of Ujeni (Ujjayini), which, no doubt, 
was included in Nahapaina’s dominions and must have been the head-quarters of a division 
called Avanti, ‘There was yet another district called Kapor-Ahdra which 15 also referred 
tu in one of Ushavadita’s inscriptions, It was at Chikhalapadrain this division that he 
yranted 8,000 cocoanut trees From the mention of the cocoanuts Chikhalapadra seems to 
have been on the coast and most probably isChikhali, the principal town of a taluka in the 
Surat district, as suggested by Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji, Kapura is tioned as the 
tune of both the district and its head-quarters on a copper-plate grant of the Traikdtaka king 
Dabrasens found at Pardi in the Surat Collectorate, KApura thas appears to correspond to 
the modern Surat district and was situated between the Sorpiraga and Bharukachha districts 

(T'o be continued.) 

नर पन = ल पम B.G., VIEL. जः ` Peripms, p, 190. 
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& See, for example, Nésik Cave Inseriptions Nos. 4 & 5, where Govardhans is mentioned asu 
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VIVEKAPATRAMALA,! 
BY T. A. GOPINATHA RAO, M.A. : TRIVANDEAM, 

ix my article on the Arivilimaigalam plates of Srinaigaraya [1., contributed to the 
Epigrapia Indica, Vol. XII, an attempt was made to identify certain members of the 
family of the document (sasana) writers of the later Vijayanagara dynastics with certain 
poets of Mullandram. Since writing this article more materials have been accumulated, 
which enable me to review the situation in greater detail. 

There are no less than fifty-five copper-plate documents belonging to a period 
intervening the reigus of Harihara Il to Raiga V1. in which the names of the following 
persons, the composers of the documents. are mentioned: namely, Sabhipati, son of 
Abhirama, his sons Svayambhu, Kamaké:i or Kamakshi and Gayaparya ; his grarilsons 
Rijanatha by Svayambhu : Krishnakavi and Ramakavi by Kamaki&ti and Kamava by 
Gana parye ; Kamava's son was Sémanitha. Then again the engravers of the afsanas, 
are said to have been Muddana, Viraua [., Muddana [L., Virana 11., Mallana 115. Virana IIl., 
Appasa, Gauaparya, Virana 1V., Virana V. Kamaya, Achyuta and Sémaniths. The 
following table gives the details regarding the kings, the composers and engravers of their 
documents and other information :— 








| Sgt | Oo Se Fl ae ee "1 1 
Date किष of ¢he King. Composer. Engraver. Refereute. 
> +न __________ _ nn SEE 
॥ +नः No. | 
Harihara I. Mallandradhva. | Nagidéva.  Tipedr, No. 0. 


Bukka II. Mallaniradhya; son’ Nagidéva, | Goribidnitr, 
of Kétiivarara- No. 46. 
dhyva of the Atré-' 
vagotra and 


Yajuséikhi. | 
Harihara 11. Muddanicharva. | == 03 Hasan, Xo, 86. 
Do. bead | Nagidéva. | क. Nasi, No. 134, 
Praudhadéva- pe ea" Viranachirya, । Tumkar, No 11. 
raya, son of Mud- 
danichirya.| 
Dévaraya II. devene Muddana, son Liigampadu 
| of Viranna(?) ‘Grant. 


Im. Praudha- Mallana, son of Virana, son of Nagar, No. 69. 








dévariya. Kamana of the Mureddlana, 
Bhiradvijagétra | 
and Riksikha (2), 
Mallikarjuna. 5 Do. Tirthahal li, 
Viripaksha. Pee Mallane, sonof Malavall 1 
| Virana, | No. 191. 
Mallikarjuna. Virana son of Sriraigapatna, 
| Muiidana. | No. ARs 
ViraNira ५०१७.७० Mallana (son "| Nagar, No. 64. 
siti ha, Virana). oe 
Do = 29 = Virana, भ) of Kumbhakonain 
Do. क च कः छ क्र क कः Do. र Do. 
Krishoadéva- | Sabhapati ज Bélir. No. 7%. 
eee aye _ _-------------~ rg 





+ This is sometimes known also as the Pibdiga-potra.mvide 
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ध । एष, Name of the King. Composer. Engraver. Reference. 
15 | 8. 1433. | Krishuadéva-  Sabhapati. Mallana, son | Holalkere, No, 94. 
| raya. | Virana (1) | 
18 | S.1434. | Do, Do, Viraua, son of; Shimoga, No, 1 
| Mallana न 
17 S. 1437. Do. | Do. Viranicharya,| Najijangéd 
| son of Mal No, 1 
| | lana 
18 | S. 1437. Do. Do, Do. Gandlupét, 
19 | ~. 1438. Do. | Do. Do. Higan, No, 6 
20 | ~. 1458 Do. | Do Do. Pavugada, No, 4, 
21 | Ss. 1444. Do. | Do, Do. Chimariyapatna 
No, 167 
22 ~=. 1444 Do. Do, Do Kumbhak énam 
Plates, No. IV, 
24 >, 1445 Do. Do Do. Sarg sy No, 
24 £. 1446. To Do. Appanacharya, Hasan, No, 46, 
son of Vira- 
| कक | ध 
२, 1447. Do | Do. irana, 30m Chikna y aka n- 
Mallana. halli, No. 10 
. 1450. Do. Do. Do. Kumbhakénam 
Plates, No. V. 
= 1453. | Achyutadéva- Do, Do ishnaray pct 
raya, ` No. 11. 
SS. 1455. Do, Do Do. Beem No 
1 
~. 1456. Do. Do. Do. Pivugada, 
१ rahe hg 
५. 1456. Do | Do, Virana, son | Mandya, No, 55. 
Mallana. 
. 1456. Do. | Do, | Virana, son of| Arsikere, No. 126. 
। Virana, 
1458. | Do. | Do, Virana, son of| Chintimani, No. 
| Virana. | 28. 
S. 1458. | Do. |» Da Do. Polepalli Grant, 
8. 1461. | ॐ. | Do. Do. | Baar, No. 197. 
Do | 1 sai i 
S. 1462. Svayambhu, | | Ohamatjéri 
eee Sabhipati; . Plates, = 
| Savarnya  gétra, Ep. Ind., Vol, 111. 
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— Date Nemo of the King | Comnoser, Engraver. | Reference ~ 


















fire €. 1463. | Achyutadé- Sabhapat: | Virandchirya. 












36 Yadavali Grant, 
५ , vardya | | 

31 &. L467. | Sadislva-deva । Lo. ८ Do. N ia ¶ 2 आ & ~ 
| raya, | | a, No. 5S 

38 | $. 1470. Do, Svayambhu, son of Viraya, son 9 Chan napatna, 
; Sabhupati. | = Virana No, 186, 
॥ | 

39 | £. 1471. Do Do. | Do Mamadiptndt 


rant 


| 


8. 1483. Do. Do. | Do. 














40 Hasan, No. 7. 

41 | &. 1489. Do, | Do. Do, । Krishnipuram 

42 | £. 1498.  Tirumalariya. Do. | Virana, sonof, Tum kar 
| 1 Ganapirya. No 

43 । £. 1497 = Sriraiga IT. Ganaparya, son of क « Maredapall 

| Sabhapati Grant 
44 | 8.1504. | Varatuiga aes Niriyana ..| Trav. Arch. Se- 
Pandya ries, p. 124. 

45 | 8.1505. | Varatungs व| Kamikshi, son of Niiriyana, son Do. p. 81. 

| Sri ha.| Sabhapati and’ of Pirandara 


grandson of 

Abhirama 

Krishnakavi, son of Virana, son of Shimoga, No, 83 
Kimakéti, and Ganaparya | 


grandson 


46 । 8. 1510. ४ न 













Sabhapati 
47 | §. 1611. Do Do 0 
i ५०. 39. 
48 | 8.1517. | Ativ irara-| Réjanithakavi, son Purandara, the Trav. Arch, Se- 
ma Pandya. of Svayambhu Rathakaira ries, p. 142 
49 | 8.1594. | Véikata 1 Chidambara- Kam क ary Maigala m padu 
| | kavi, sisters 80|| on of Gaga- Grant, 
| of Sivasiry pirya, and 
| king of poets. | | 
50 | &. 1556. , Véikata 11 Ramakavi, son Achyuta Kiniyir Grant. 
1 | Kimakéti, ane 
| grandson of Sa- 
| bhiapati, | 
51 | 8. 1558 Do Do. Kondyita Grant. 
52 | 5. 1566 | Raiga 11. Kallakurichi 
Grant. 
53 | 8. 1569. | Ranga VL Rimakavi, son ५५ fa: m 1; 9,| Uteir Grant. 
Mulbagal, No. 60. 
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MISCELLANEA. 

VAISHNAVA WORSHIP AND B UDDHISM. actually went up. The“ Vishpu-pada " at Gayi- 

Tue date assigned by Sir उ. Bhandarkar and | Hill is still worshipped and wag being worshipped in 
other scholars to the rise of the Vaishuava cultis too | the days of and before the Vdyu-Purdna (600 4. D7. 
well known to be quoted here, I want to draw The passage ia not only important for the history 
attention to a piece of evidence which carries one | Of the Vauhnava cult, but throws licht aleo on the 
aspect of Vaishnava cult toa period not later than religious history of early Buddhism. The custom 
700—600 >. ६. This wasthe worship of Trivikrama | of worshipping foot-prints, it shows, had been 
Vishnu, curiously enough the form of worship was | already an old institution before the time of the 
the worship of foot-prints Buddha. It probably originated in this Vedic legend 

The worship was current even before Yéiskea and af Vishnu's stepping over theearth,? His supposed 
was alluded to by a predecessor of his, That | foot-prints (Vishou-pada) were worshipped by the 
predecessor was Aurtavdbha, who was probably Aitihdsikas and those who believed with them, 
identical with the Teacher of that name in thy नृ yh । 
Brihadiragyaka Upanished, Aurpavilbha ts cited The passage also shows that Gay& had long 
व aos by Fan who gis hina | sa” Aad ane mare 
or नु and historical interpretations of the piace of the पतन्त people who decived. thelr 

Commenting on the wellknown Richa ez विष्णु - (1 ~ 


विच॑क्रमे Tar निषे TTA, Yiska in his > ५१५९० i I ai jhe an of pointing out that the 
(Daivata, 63°19) quotes Sakapipi first, who च क क = न acon cone Me 
explains that Vishgu crosges ‘all this" with three ५ =: 84८ [0 u & ae Ales seein po 
steps placing them on the earth, on the anfariksha | Ba udhayana-dhar En न es bah Krishes ee ( Damo si 
(horizon )and on the aky. (यिव कि च तिक्रमे | १५२७ } und the cowherd-Kyishna (Govinda) wore 
ater mere वदं केधानावाय पृथिन्वानन्तात्भे | known dvities ( ibid.) 4 This disposes off the view 
fea saat: !) Then he cites Aurnavibha | held by Indian and European scholars that the 
who takes the verse in the sense that Vishou | Krishpa worship in the child-form is post-Christ. 
literally and physically crossed in the past | व्वुक्रति ) The accepted date of the Baudidyana-dharma 
in the manner described by SAkapiini, stepping over Siitras is “ before 400 5.2, = | Macdonell, Sanskrit 
the earth, horizon and sky, and he saya “in ascend- | Literature, p. 259.) 
ing (be ste at tho Vishaw- the Ga 
mechs ie sapped) eo “= | My own view which will appear in my Tagore 
सनाद Protas गयदिर्सीौच्याएोवान जरसीस्वौखोवामः | Lectures is ध the a over-cstimated by two 
Aurmavabba is referring to the first step pridhie | दुत Krishna ian (अनिः here Seka: Clan 
yi and is giving the Aitihisikas’ view current in | | 4. born. | | 
his time by referring to the “ Vishnu-pada"™ at | 
Gayi-Hill from which place, they believed, Vishnu 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 

ei eae: re FROM OLD FACTORY RECORDS severall months as reformadoe [ volunteers), dusly 

11. Company's officers obliged to go through | performeing there duty, which when Mr. King has 

13 December 1689. Letter from Elihu Yale an? | to hig Moritts, but in this you must 9190 have 
Counci{ at Fort St, George t Johan Nicks and | o mgerd not to discourage our officers whos | 
Council at Coaimere, Wa commend Mr. Kings mar- | only hopes is there due succession and pmferment 
siall Inclinations, but first he must well understand | which ought duly to be observed to all that 
the duty ofa Sentinall before he climes to an | deserve, Hecordsof Fort St. George, Letters from 
officer a thoao Gentlemen bere did [whom] the | Fort St. George, 1689, p. 67. 
Governour advanced in that Imploy, who served | 4 

। For Gayd-Peak in the Jatakas, see J. L. 142. | < 

711... worship of foot-prints to-day is confined to Vishou-pada (Vishgu's foot-prints) only 

? Apparently he went there because it was'a saored place. 

‘Inthe Anand4irama edition the twelve names Keiava, etc., are given pecs ae र 
5.B_E. XIV. The identity is established by the Vaikhdnasa-dharma- (lately ) which gives the 
a > Kesava " af Baudhiyana mantra them ‘the twelve names", (The date of the 

vasa in the present form is cir, 200 Buc. earlier shape which can be easily detected back 
before the Buddha's and Panini, It is quoted by Gautama and Baudhdiyana and the quoted ०७०१ 

पभ are. to be in the present Vaikhdnasa, I ita date and importance in my Tag 
tures M5. known to European scholar? wag slater book than the present one. : 


EK. P. Javaswat. 
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AUSTRIA’S COMMERCIAL VENTURE IN INDIA IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
BY SIR R. ¢. TEMPLE, Br. 
(Continued from p. 59.) 
1V.—The Triestine Society of 1782. 

Letter from Robert Ritchie to Peter Michell,** dajed Venice, 21 February 1783.19 
I NOW transmit the Prospectus of Mr Bolt's scheme, and should have done it some time 

ago had I seen any probability of his finding subscribers for the sum wanted; he 
seems, however, to have some chance now of being able to send out his ship one way or 
other, though I doubt much whether the subscription will be really, or only nominally, 
full. The scheme is printed in Italian, which I have translated into English, because 
some of the Gentlemen who may have the curiosity to peruse it, perhaps do not under- 
stand that language. 

Convention relative to the expedition of the Ship “*Cobenzel" by the Trieste Sociely 

from Trieste to the East Indies and China, and back to Trieste.29 

It is universally known that the underwritten Lieutenant Colonel William Bolts 
obtained from the Empress Queen Maria Teresa of glorious memory २४ a Commission 
or Patent, with very extensive privileges, to establish a direct Commerce with the East 
Indies, dated the 5th of June 1775. 

It is equally notorious that the trials made by him with several ships sent out on 
that voyage, in company with other persons, yielded on their return, considerable 
profits, insomuch that, under his co-direction, a Company was formed with a Capital 
of two millions of florins, divided in Actions (shares) among her Imperial Majesty's 
subjects in the Low Countries. 

It is flattering to him to have been, in this manner, the founder and restorer of 
this important and lucrative Commerce after it had been abandoned for half an age, and 
it will give him still greater satisfaction if he can succeed in animating the subjecta of 
these hereditary States with trust and confidence with regard to this trade. To which 
end he offers the following proposals, 

1. The dbovewritten Mr Bolts, jointly with the underwritten Codirectors, and for 
gccount of the Trieste Society, will set out and dispatch for the East Indies and China, 
by the ordinary way of the Cape of Good Hope the new Imporial Ship called Cobenzel, of 
about 600 tons burden, now in this port of Trieste, furnished with experienced Officers, 
and commanded by Captain John Joseph Bauer, a subject of the Emperour, [Joseph IT), 
and this ship will sail, at the farthest, within the month of March next, 

g. Although the above ship, including her rigging, furniture, arms, &c., actually in 
readiness, cost Mr Bolts more than the sum of 190,000 florins, yet, to the Society now 
proposed, the ship and furniture shall be valued only at 110,000 florins; and in order to 
facilitate the ballancing of accounts, he obliges bine ~ the ballancing of accounts, he obliges himself to take back the ship, on her 
18 Beoretary to the East India Company, 1768-1783, 

क Miscellaneous Letiera Received, vol. 72, No. 92, 
© Miscellaneous Letters Received, vol. 72, No. 9५. 
= Maris Teresa, Empress of Austria, died 29 Nov. 1780. 
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return to Trieste, for two thirds of the value she shall cost the Company when ready bo 
sail, in the condition she may return from sea, with the rigging, furniture, arms, &c., 
belonging to her, so as they then happen to be, without pretence to any deduction for 
whatever accideat may happen, which he expressly renounces by these presente. 

4. This projected voyage, including the ship and cargo, a part whereof is already 
provided, as is well known, and a part not, requires 3 fund of four hundred thousand 
florins, This fund isto be divided into क hundrad actions or shares, of four thousand 
florins each, and every proprietor is at liberty to purchase as many shares ag he thinks 
proper, till the whole hundred are completed, and also a half, fourth, or eighth of a 
share, so that a greater number may partake of the profits which this foreign trade 
0075. 

4. Mr Bolts being convinced by experience and a long stay in India of the 
solidity of this undertaking, obliges himself to take for his own account fourteen 
shares, amounting to the sum of fifty six thousand current florins of Vienna, 

5. As he has the jus and privilege for another similar voyage to India, therefore, in 
order to give the concerned in the present Adventure a greater prospect of gain, he 
promises and obliges himself that those among them who are unwilling to be interested 
in that voyage shall have the preference as far as the half of the sums they have 
subscribed to this, on condition that, thirty deys after advertisement, they shall declare 
whether they chuse to be concerned in that separate adventure and how much. 

फ, To convince the Adventurers of the solidity of this enterprize, he obliges himself 
to warrant, and hereby does warrant, ten per cent. per annum as certain profit, from 
the day the ship Cobenzel sails to her safe return, to each of the adventurers on the 
capital respectively advanced, and five per cent from the day of disbursement. till the 
day the chip sails, and from the day of her return till the final liquidation of the 
respective quotas. 

7. All charges of whatever kind being deducted, as also the abovementioned ten 
and five per cents., the next profit of the voyage is to be divided into two equal partis, 
one of which to be subdivided among the adventurers according to their respective 
shares, and the other half becomes the property of Mr Bolts, in consideration of his 
having formed the project and ceded his privilege, and also by way of premium for his 
guarantee of a certain gain to each adyenturer of ten and five per cent. as above. 

8 Furthermore, the said Mr Bolts obliges himself not to withdraw or sell, cede 
or alienate his interest of fifty six thousand florins till all the adventurers are fully satisfied, 
not only in regard to their capital, but likewise the profit warranted or insured of ten 
and five per Cent., in conformity to the 6th article, and also the surplus that may 
fall to their respective shares on their half of the next gain, after all the charges are 
deducted. 

9. To the end that the business of the projected expedition may be managed with 
good order and exactness, and in order to gives greater and more general faith and 
trust in the concerned, Messrs. James de Gabbiati, John Adam Wagner, and John Rossetti 
are appointed Directors conjointly with the said Mr Bolts, and it is hereby expressly 
stipulated that, t the consent of the Codirectors, neither he, nor in his absence, 
bis Agent, Mr Edward Watts, shall assume the management of any business whatever 
relative to, connected with, or dependent on the said adventure. 
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10. Incoasequence, however, of the foregoing obligation, it shall be incumbent on 
the Codirectors jointly with Mr Bolts, to prepare and draw up the publick or private 
ailvertisements to the Adventurers, to collect the money arising from the sale of the 
actions, to realize and verify the fourteen shares taken by Mr Bolts; to provide the goous 
required for the voyage ; to give the needful instructions to the Captain, Supercargo, and 
other officers of the said ship ; to get insurance dene, not only on the capital, but also on 
an expected or imaginary gain, as is usual in maritime trade ; to sign letters of corres- 
pondence, and whatever else is requisite in the execution of this undertaking ; and in like 
manner, efter the return of the ship, to take care that the merchandize be landed, 
sold, the produce got into Cash, chafges paid, the respective dividends made, and 
whatever else may be necessary or convenient for the general interest of the Society. 

The money chest shall be kept under four keys, whereof Mr Bolts or his Agent shall 
have the custody of one, andone shall remain in the hands of each of the other three 
Directors. In this chest shall be lodged not only the money received or to be received for 
Actions, but also all the documents relative to the expedition, such as the bills of lacing 
signed by the Captain, the policies of insurance, and every voucher concerning the voyage 
out and home. 

The books shall be kept by Mr Edward Watts, but under the constant inspection of 
the Codirectora, who, jointly with Mr Bolts, shall, in due time get insurance done on the 
cargo out and home, and likewise on an imaginary or hoped for profit, so as, in case of a 
misfortune, which God forbid, the capital and interest of all the Adventurers may be 
insured 

In like manner, they shall jointly give the requisite instructions to the Captain, 
Supercargo and Officers, that, in case of any fortunate circumstance, particularly in Asia, 
on the opportunity of this ships return to Europe, if a certain profit should be offered 
independent of the fund of this Society, all such transactions may be done which aro 
usual in these parts, and from which a sure profit results, but not otherwise ; and these 
srofits, independent of the Company's funds, shall be divided, that is, three fourths to 
Mr Bolts, and one fourth to the Adventurers, the commission of the Direction, as im 
the following article, deducted. 

In recompense for the pains and care of all the four Directors, they shall be allowed, 
by way of commission and premium, two and a half per cent. on the whole amount 
of the expedition outward, and two and a half per cent. on the sales of the homeward 
cargo, after the ships return, that is, two fifths to Mr Bolts, and three fifths for the 
other three Directors. 

On the safe return of the ship, with all convenient speed in regard to the interest of 
the Company, the whole cargo shall be sold at publick sale ; and when the accounts are 
made up, all the charges ate to be paid, and the ten per cent. and respective five per 
cent. to the Adventurers, the commission to the Directors, premiums of insurance, and 
whatever else falls to the charge of the common concern ; and the remaining profit, hoped 
for, shall be decided according to the seventh article. 

In case of loss, the funds insured are to be recovered and brought into cash, and the 
capital, interest, and hoped for gain that have been insured are to be paid to the Adven- 
turers in the manner above mentioned ; and every thing is to proceed in a clear orderly 


the accounts and vouchers. ॥॥ 
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All the Adventurers, excepting the Directors, are at liberty to sell their shares 
giving notice to the Directors for the registry but the Directors shall not be responsible 
for the eventuality of this expedition, whether fortunate or not having done their duty as 
indicated above 


Whoever chuses to accede to this Convention and social contract will be pleased to 
sign their names, and note the number of actions they desire to take, with an obligation 
to accept the bills at usance which the Directors shall draw for the value of the purchase 
as soon a8 the whole number of one hundred actions is completed 

Trieste, 17th December 1782. 

We underwritten, elected and appointed for managing the affairs relative to the 
4c<ociation called the Trieste Society for the expedition of the Imperial ship Cobenzel 
in conformity to the foregoing printed plan, declare that the subscri in । 
till this day amount to the sum of 140,000 florins, and so coon as the subscriptions 
required are completed, the names and respective sums of all the Adventurers shall 
be published. 

Trieste, the 20th December 1782. 








(Signed) GuetieLMo Boxts, 
GIACOMO DE GABBIATI 
Gran ApaMo VAGNER 
Geo : Rosserri 
Note on the Prospectus of the Triestine Company. 

The foregoing prospectus is very interesting as showing the methods of the Austrian 
Company, known to the English as the Triestine Society (Société [mpériale Asiatique de 
Trieste) in raising funds for its voyages. Apparently the Society raised a separate 
subscription for each voyage, which was liquidated on ite completion. 

Put into modern commercial parlance and divested of its “‘ wrapping,” the scheme 
developed in the prospectus is illuminating, as it tells us how funds for ventures were 
raised in the 18th century in Europe; and it shows incidentally that the Company 
promoters of that time were as ‘‘ smart’ as-the most modern of their tribe. 

On 20 December 1782, Bolts, in the name of the Triestine Society, promoted a special 
issue of shares for the voyage of the ship Cobenzel to India, China and the East, and back 
The Directors were to be himself, as Managing Director, and three others. He was also 
to be the promoter. 

The share capital was to be 400,000 florins ( say £40,000, taking the Austrian florin 
nt 2s to be divided as to 260,000 florins into 520 20°, preference siiares of 500 florins 
each, held by the subscribers, and as to 140,000 florins into 35 unsaleable fully paid 
ordinary shares of 4,000 florins each, held by the Directors in the proportion of 14 by the 
promoter and 7 each by the other Directors: The preference shares were to receive on 
the promoter’s guarantee 5% from the date of subscription to the date of sailing 
10°, during the voyage, and 5°, from the date of return to the date of final liquidation. 
These dividends were subject to all the charges of the venture, including the Directors’ 
remuneration. 

The Directors’ remuneration was to be 2}°/ on all sales during the voyage and 2३९८ 
on all sales after the ship's return, payable in the proportion of १ to the promoter: 
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and } each to the other Directors.** The balance of the net profits on the voyage, 
which were to include the value of the ship taken at § of the total capital (५.८, at 266,000 
florins), and the guarantee of the promoter, was to be divided, half to the promoter and 
half to the shareholders. The ship was to be insured by the Society, and in case of loss 
the insurance money was to be available for dividend. Any incidental profits, i... any 
made during the voyage by trading in goods not included in the original cargo, were to be 
divided, ३ to the promoter and द to the shareholders. 

The objects of the issue were to purchase the ship Cobenzel of 600 tons, valued at 
130,000 florins, but sold to the Society by the promoter for 110,000 florins for the purposes 
of the issue, and to equip her and take her on a voyage to India, China and the East anc 
back, the total cost of the scheme being estimated at 400,000 florins. The outward trade 
cargo was to consist of copper, gunpowder, iron, cloths and wine, and also porcelain, 
cannon, etc., as presents for Haidar Ali of Mysore and other Indian potenates ; and the 
homeward cargo was to be pepper. It was stated in the prospectus that the promoter’s 
previous voyage for the Society to the East had been very profitable, 

The subscription to the issue was opened on 20 December 1782, the capital was fully 
subscribed by 23 June 1783, and the ship had com menced her voyage before 29 September 
1783, but I have not been able to trace her arrival in the East. The promoter reserved the 
right to undertake arrangements for 4 similar voyage for the Society immediately on 
completion of those for the present one, and he set to work to raise funds for another 
venture to the East as soon as the Cobenzel had started on ber voyage. 

It will be seen from the foregoing statement that what Boltsdid was this, Heguaranteed 
his subseribers nominally 20°, but in reality only 594 > on the capital they put up, 260,000 
florins, risking thus 13,000 florins*'; but he sold his shipto them for 110,000 florins in cash, 
so he made them pay handsomely for his guarantee. He also guaranteed to buy the ship 
nominally for 266,000 florins on ber return, but the shareholders were to have her insured ; 
and =0 if she was lost on the voyage he not only risked nothing, but got his share of the 
insurance money as owner of 1458 of the total capital.* If the ship returned safely, his 
share of the profit would cover the risk, as it would necessarily he great 3° 

Thus he got 56,000 florins worth of shares (14९ of the total capital as above noted ) 
for nothing 2”; half the gross profit beyond 20%, as the sharebolders paid all the charges 
of the venture including bis remuneration ; three-fourths of any trading profit ( beyond 
those on the proceeds of the outward and homeward cargo )mado during the voyage ; 
and one per vent. 1 of 24°.) on all sales of both the outward and homeward cargo 
which were always very high in those days. 

lt was these considerations that apparently made business men of the day accept his 
guarantee, as at that time he was practically bankrupt, the voyage of the Joseph and Theresa 
not being the success he would appear to.have made it aut to be. It is probable that he 





= s.¢., 1% to the promoter and 5%, to each of the other Directors. 

4 ‘That is until the return of the ship the only dividend payable on the prospectus was 5%, for 
the time before the ship started. 

ti ‘Thie was the outside risk, as the 5% it represented was only payable after deduction of 

% By the proapectas the insurance money was specially earmarked os available for dividend, 

ष ‘Tho valos of the ship waa also to be available for dividend. 

His fotal outside risk was 56,000 florins for shares and 13,000 florins os guaranteed dividend 
against 110,000 florins, the price of his ship paid him by the shareholders. 
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had to give away « large share of his advantages in the prospectus to them for assistance 
in floating the issue, in a manner well known to the modern Company-promoter. 

The object of giving Bolts thre colleagues in the direction of the Society's venture was 
obviously to protect the skarcholders, but they had individually so subordmate an interest 
in the concern that their control must have been shadowy 

One result of this story is to bring home to the present-day reader, with convincing 
clearness, what it meant to Emofean merchants, even in the late 18th century, when 
“ their ships came home.” 

Letter from Mr Nathaniel Green, Congul, to Mr Secretary Fex,™* 
dated Trieste, 9 May 1783.29 

Mr. Bolts is now at Vienna, solliciting Credit for the Value of One Hundred Thousand 
Florins in Copper and Gunpowder for the Cargo of the Ship Colenizel, which is to be 
fitted out here for Bengal and China so soon as the Actions are all engaged, if the Disputes 
among Mr Bolts’s Creditors do not throw Obstacles in the Way. ‘This Expedition proposed 
( according to all Appearance ) by Mr Bolts to amuse his Creditors, is to be carried on under 
the Firm &c, of La Societa Triestina. Mr Bolts and three Merchants of this Place are the ` 
Managers, and they hope, not only to send out this Ship, but also to find Funds in the same 
Way, that [ is, ] by Shares or Actions, for sending out another immediately afterwards, All — 
this affair is totally separate from those of the Antwerp Company to whom Mr Bolts has 
ceded his Octroi or exclusive Privilege for the East India Trade, which began in 1775 and its 
term will expire in 1785, Mr Bolts, however, notwithstanding his present very critical 
situation and his extensive Engagements, still contemplates his favourite Project of a Voyage 
to the North West Coast of America and round the Globe, for which intent he retains yet in 

is Service the People he first engaged to assist in that Enterprize, vizt, 

Mr Gilpin, Astronomer, who went the last Voyage with Captain Cook.2° 

(G.] Dixon, Armourer in the same. 

(Wm.] Walker, Joyners Mate Do, and 

(H,} Zimmerman, Mariner Do This last is a Native of Spiers in the Palatinate 

ancl is the Man who has published in German a Relation of Captain Cooke's 
last Voyage.*! 

Thus Mr Bolts's projects may produce two trading Companies instead of one, besides 
setting something of the same kind a going in Leghorn, from whence a Ship lately sailed 
under Tuscan Colours for East India, though perhaps its Voyage may terminate at the 
Isle of France, and Mr Sherriman, late of Madras, is nowsolliciting the Grand Duke for 
his Protection of another Ship for the Coast of Coromandel. There is some Ground to 








= Charles James Fox (1749-1506), Joint Secretary of State with Lord North, April—Deo. 1783. 

@ Misceliancous Letters Received, vol. 73, No. 189, 

Mr. Edward Heawood informs mo that in Kiteon'sa Life of Captain James Cook the namo of 
G, Gilpin appears in the list of officers and men who went with Cook on his second (not last) voyage, 
1772-1776. Gilpin's name figures among the supernumeraries as “ servant" to the Astronomer on the 
Resolution, and he probably acted ag saasistant, j 

" G. Dixon, Wm. Walker and Heinrich Zimmermann were all members of the crew of the Discovery 
in Cook's Inat voyage. Zimmermann’s account, entitled Reise um die Welt mit Capit, Cook, was published 
at Gottingen in 1781, A second ed. was publishedat Mannheim in 1782. In = note to the lst od. 
the author is said to have been # quartermaster in the Discovery, but in Kitson's list (see previous 
note) he isatyled coxawain. 1am indebted to Mr. B.G.Corney for this information, § _ 
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believe that all East India Speculations would soon be jaid aside in this Country if they 
were not supported by the Assistance of Englishmen ani other Foreigaors, and the 
Facility they find of fitting out Ships from English and other Foreign Ports. Next week 
I shall have the Honor to transmit some Notes on the Account which Mr Bolts has lately 
presented to his Creditors on his stopping Payment. 

7 &—Some Presents for Hyder Ally [Haidar All] are getting ready at Vienna, of what 
kind T know not, but believe the bulk small. 

Letter from Mr Green, Conaul at Trieste, to Mr Secretary Foz, 
dated 23 June 1783.7* 

The Subscription of florins 400,000 for the Expadition of the Ship Cobentzel for Bengal 
and China for Account of Mr Bolts and the Triestine Society as it is called ( not the Imparial 
Asiatic Company ) is now full, and the Ship is to be fitted out in all haste. Hyder Ally 
has given Commission for 150 Tons of Iron which iste go in this Ship. A messenger 15 
to be dispatched by the Way over land to the Coast of Malabar. A Manufacturer named 
Martin, at or near Marseilles, gives Mr B. credit for a large Quantity of Cloth for this 
Voyage ; a Person at Madeira offers him 200 Pipes of Wine for half ready Money and half 
credit at Thirty Months. Mr Berthon of Lisbon writes to him that ifhe cannot immediately 
succeed in his Project here, He may find better Friends at Lisbon. 

Letter from Consul Green to Mr. Secretary For, 
dated Trieste, 11 July 1783." 

Mr ts Ship, the Codentze!, is to sail about the enl of Auzust for tho Coast of 
Malabar, from whence she isto goto China. A Mossenger will set oat in a few days with 
Dispatches for Mangalore, where he is to wait the arrival of the Ship. 

"The great Ship building at Fiums for the Imperial India Company will not be ready 
Letter from Consul Green to Mr Secretary Foz, 
dated Trieste, 25 July 1758. 

The Ship Cobenizel is to carry the Presents from His Imperial Majesty to Hyder 
Ally, Part. of which Tam told will consist in some Porcelaine of Vienna and soms Brass 
Cannon. The Present which Mr Bolts brought from Hyder for the late Empress was 
Shauls and Diamonds, supposed to be worth about Thirty Thousand Florins. The 
Company hopes by the Favor of Hyder to be able to procure a Cargo of Pepper on the 
Coast, to bring home which, a Ship is to be bought there. 

Letter from Consul (rreen to Mr Secretary For, 
dated Trieste, 18 August 1783. ** 

Two Days ago = gentleman named Campbell set out from hence with Dispatches 
from Mr Bolts and the now Association called the Triestine Soziety, for Hyder Ally aad for 
some Correspondents at Bombay. Taeir Ship, Cobentzel, will be ready to sail from hence 
in about three Weeks. She isto touch at Marseilles to receive a Quantity of Broadcloth, 
at Madeira for a large Quantity of Wine, and, I believe, also at Cadiz for some other 
Articles. It is pretended that She will be at Mangalore in the Month of May next, but 
1 am told by some who understand the Nature of the Voyage and the Course of the 
Seasons that She cannot arrive on the Coast of Malabar till some Months later. Some 

= Miscellancous Lettera Received, vol. 73, No. 12. 3 
3 Miscellancous Letters Received, vol. 73, No. 54. 
ॐ Seo infra letter of 29 Sept. 1783, . 

ॐ Miscellaneous Letters Received, vol. 73, No. 72. 

M Miscellancous Letters Received, vol. 73, No, 121. 
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Englishmen who are Officers on board are very much dissatisfied rm on beard are very much diseatisGed with Mr B. who rofnses Mr ४. 0 
to pay them, ashe promised when his Affairs were in disorder, and he engaged the 9 
wait till this period. Some others whom he had also brought here to iy ee 4 
Expedition to the North West of America by the Way of Cape i Hoorn are sore भः 
Dispute with him for their Pay and Discharge, both of which he refuses, and मवम वर 
yet be able to put this Project in execution. This may be very uncertain, and 1 bel > 
that he himself sees that this Country is not well adapted to his views nor can are = hopes 
of Success to them. I know also that he has entered into Correspondence with Naples 
and hopes to be furnished with # Ship there and that Court ए: take some part 
in the Affair. He has also lately treated for an English Ship which 18 i now here 
and offered £6,000 Sterling for the Voyage, but could not persuade the Captain to 
undertake it. 
Letter from Consul Green to Mr Secretary Foz, 
dated Trieste, 20 Seplember 1783.27 

The Triestine Society have at length sent away their Ship Cobentzel for the Coast of 
Malabar and China. The Captain is Mr John Joseph Bauer, an Hungarian, Chief Mate 
Mr. Lindsay, Second Mr Moore, and Third Mr Smith, which three with two Petty Officers 
have made themselves Austrian Subjects. The Society is now in Treaty for another Ship 
for a second Expedition, coaformable to the Privilege which Mr Bolts has reserved to 
himself in the Agreement with the Imperial Asiatick Company when he gave up the | 
Octroy ** to them. eal 

Some Projects are in Contemplation for re-establishing the Course of India Trade by 
the Way of Suez, Cairo, &. Some Proposals of such Tendency have been made both 
from hence and from some Englishman in India, to people of consideration m Egypt, 
who have given a very encouraging Answer 


Additional Paper on Austrian Trade in the East, 






Unsigned Letter from Brussels, dated 11 April 1788, containing the = ul Tenor of the 
Instructions intended to be sent by the Emperor to the Conaula General in India. 


The Viscount de Walckiers™ has just now called on me to desire me to tell you 
that he cannot keep his promise of sending you to-day the heads of the instructions 
intended to be given by the Emperor to the Consuls General appointed in India 
because the form and words of those instructions are not yet finally settled, and besides, 
their expedition in due form depends on other regulations now about to be taken to 
prevent effectually the abuse of the Imperial flag in India 

You know his only view in proposing to send you the copy or substance of the 
Instructions waa that you might find some means of learning whether they are such as 
may be in all respects perfectly consonant with the wishes of those at the head of 
India affairs on your side of the water, in orderthat any alterations they think proper 
to hint t be made in them. Perhaps a general idea of them may answer that 
purpose which a few words will convey to you, 

आ Miscellaneous Letters Received, vol, 73, No, 169, 


™ This word is used in ite now obsolete meaning of commercial privilege, exotusive right of trade. 
ॐ Home Series, Miscellaneous, vol. 74. 


* Joseph Walcher, born 1718 at Lentz, was Director of Navi gation, on the त क 
member of the Austrian Government, ॥ mt. Danube later 
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They are directed to conform, as far a4 circumstances wil) admit of, to the 
existing maritime Regulations of the late Empress for Trieste and to those adopted in 
this Country—To take cognizance of all Ships which come within their district under 
the Imperial Flag—To cause the Captains and Officers [to] produce their Passports and, 
requisite authority for carrying that Flag—To keep proper accounts and Registers of 
the whole, granting their certificate of such papers having been only produced and in the 
proper form, and they are to request of the Governor &c. in India to pay no respect to 
the assumed Flag of such Ships as ‘are not provided with such Passports and comply with 
these forms. And also upon the certainty of illegal proceedings of this nature they 
are to ask the protection and assistance of all Governors &c. that they may be enabled 
to deal with such subjects unauthorized. according to the aforementioned regulations 
now making. And if those-assuming the Emperor's Flag are not | mperial Subjects the 
Consuls or their Deputies or Vice Consuls are to give any public declarations or certi- 
ficates of it which may be necessary to enable them in whose ports they are to seize them 
or deal with them as they please, renouncing all claims on that account on the part of 
the Emperor. 

They ate, on the other hand, to protect, as far as im their power, and endeavour 
to obtain protection from those in power, in favour of all Imperial Ships and Subjects daly 
authorized by His Majesty to trade beyond the Cape of Good Hope, to call them 
before them, hear and determine their disputes and differences among them selves, take 
depositions, grant certificates valid in Law here, give sentences to be executed subject 
to appeal here, and ‘in short, toactin general as other Imperial Consuls do in foreign 
Countries, but always with the concurrence, where needful, and under the protection of the 
Governor &c. in whose Presidencies or Districts the Circumstances occur. They are to 
make proper Reports to the Emperor of their proceedings and in general to maintain 
as far as in their power, good order and tranquillity among his subjects who trade to 
India or are there properly authorized—to encourage this trade anc obtain for them such 
indulgences and favours as they may stand in need of, but to take care those placed 
thus under their authority commit no offence against the laws in the places they frequent 
and should that happen, to assist as far as in their power in bringing them to Justice 
and obliging them to make proper reparation. 

You may look upon these as the chief principles and aubstance of the Instruction 
to be given-to the Consuls General, and the Viscount de Walckiers would be glad 
you could learn whether any stronger restrictions or injunctions ought to be added for 
the satisfaction of the British Government or the East India°Company. In that case, i 
will only require 8 hint from him to have it done, for Government here are determined 
to puta stop to all the abuses which have of late been committed under the Imperial 

Our friend the Viscount is also very anxious to know if the orders are given for 
admitting those Consuls, especi 
about this and write to him, if you do not pay us a visit in your way to Paris, but we 
firmly expect to see you 





[Ine Exp. ] 
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VIVEKAPATRAMALA. 
BY T. A. GOPINATHA RAO, M.A; TRIVANDRAM. 
( Continued from p. 83.) 

Tue Vibhdgapatramdéld, a manuscript hitherto unpublished, whose existence was brought. 
to my knowledge by Mr. Raigasvimi Sarasvati, b.a., and which is a very late production 
gives some account of the posts of the village of Mullandram. It gives us some glimpses 
into the lives of a few of them, more especially, of Arunagirinatha (otherwise known also 
as Sénddrindtha, &c.) and his son Rajanitha Kavi. It is stated therein that a Chéla king 
who went on a pilgrimage to Benares (Gaigaikonda Rajéndra Chéladéva 1. is evidently 
referred to here) was met there by a number of learned men of the village of Mandira. This 
king being pleased with the erudition and character of these people took them with him to 
his dominions for the purpose of erecting temples for Siva and settled them in the 
Kafichimandala. They were eight in number and belonged to eight different géfras; their 
names and gdfras are as follows :-— 

Praisidavallabha ८ ae a .. Késyapagétra. 

Bhaskarakavi .. as +.५ 4 .. Gautamagétra. 
Rajanathakavi ie 4 ie .. Bévaroyagétra. 
Subrahmanyakavi st. j ea 5 .. Sandilyagétra 

Jatidharééa Dikshita - 1. owe) „. SrtivatgagOtra. 

_ Nilakanthakavi = eee .. Bhairadvajagétra 

Sémanitha Dikshita .. ye a .. Gétama (Samaga ) gotra, and 
Mallikarjunabhatta ..  . Saikritigétra. 

After some time, the Chola king granted them an agrahdra worth 450 nishkas of gold, which 
was named Mettaippidi (translated in Saiskrit as Talpagiri) which was divided into 
ten shares, of which eight were given to the abovenamed eight bré4masas and two to the 
god of the local temple. In this village which was also known as the RAjanathapura 
(perhaps after one of the donees, No. 3 of the above list), Rajanitha built. temple for Siva 
wnd set up in it a [क which he called Rajanithésvara. The hill situated on the east of their 
village was called the Mettaippidimalai 

The first of the donees, Prisidavallabha Dikshita, had, by the grace of the god of 
Chidambaram (Pundarikapura), a son named Sabhapati. The kings of the Chara, the 
Chéla and the Pandya countries became his disciples; whenever Sabh&pati went out, a drum 
(dhakki) mounted on an elephant used to be sounded to announce the advent of the 
illustrious poet. Hence he was better known as Dhakki Sabhipati. The great grarfdson of 
Dhakkii Sabhipati was Bhaskarirya, the author of the Prasannakdvya. In this family 
was born the poet Tydgarija who set up a pillar of victory in the Kimakésitvara pitha (1.६, 
the Saikarichirya mafha which is at present situated in Kumbhakénam). Tydgardja had 
two sons named Svavambhu and Gurusvami. 

The contemporaries of Svayambhu in the other families were :— 

DakshinAmirti Yajvé and Bhiskara Dikshita of the family of Bhiskara Dikshita of the 
Gautamagétra ; Vidyapatimakhi, Divikarakavi and Sdryabhatta of the family of the Raja 
nithakavi of the Saévarnyagétra; Gurumfrtikavi and Sivastiryamakhi of the family of 
Subrahmanyakavi of the Sindilyag6tra ; Sivasdryamakhi, Subrahmayyamakhi, Ramaliiga- 
makhi and Ramachandra of the family of Jatidharééa Dikshita of the Srivatsagétra 
Saikarayajvi, Nilakanthamakhi, Ya‘fianirfiyana and Anantakavi of the family of Nila- 
kanthakavi of the Bhiradvajagétra; Rajanithakavi and Vénkatakavi of the Gétamagétra ; 
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and Dévarima. . . of the family of Mallikarjunabhatta of the Sackritigétra; thus the 
original eight families consisted, in the time of Svayambhu, of twenty-one households 
Svayambhu had a son named Sabhapati, and Gurusvimi had a daughter named 
Abhirdmimbiki and a son called Simanigtha, who were born twins. Abhirimimbiki was 
married to Rajandtha of the Gétamagétra ; she attained her age in her 13th year, and inthe 
Kali year 4400 expired (A.D... = .) gave birth to a son named Sénadhara (or Arunagiri) 
Of the twenty-one householders mentioned above seven left their native village 
Mettaippidi and began to reside in the village of Attiydr granted by Bukkariya as an 
agrahdra to Brihmanas. The king Bukka is described in the manuscript as one who had 
received the grace of the sage Vidyaranya, who was the giver of all desired objects and 
who was the establisher of several temples for Vishnu and Siva. These seven people 
employed a Karnitaka brahmata and his brother as the Pafichdigi and accountant 
respectively on a fixed pay and another braimana for doing pijd in the local temple 
These ten families lived in Attiyir cultivating their knowledge of Véddnta and other 
4éstras. They had friends in the adjacent village of Puttar founded by the Chéla kings 
Sénadrinitha (Arunagirinitha) was sent toa teacher tolearn all 4éstras. While studying, 
uis father who was anxious to have his son married, died. The boy was taken under his 
harge by his uncle Sémanitha, for, his mother Abhiramimbiké committed sati with her 
deceased husband. Aftersome time had passed, Arunagirinitha found the wife of his uncle 
not at all kind to him; her ill-treatment made him run away from his uncle’s house. All 
along Sémandtha was ignorant of the fact that his nephew was not accorded proper treatment 
by his wife and when he found the boy missing he set about searching for him. Three days 
after he found him on the river bank, his lips tinged red with betel. When questioned about 
the matter, heexplained that feeling tired he slept away the previous night in the Saiva temple 
in Puttar (Navagrahdra), tating upon VidyApati, the god of that temple. He then 
dreamt that a person whose head was ornamented with the crescent moon, whose arms were 
adorned with bracelets of snakes, and who was accompanied by a number of children and 
four disciples approached him and spat in his mouth the betel he was chewing. Seeing 
that his lips were coloured red he got up to wash them in the river and therefore he happened 
to be then by the side of the river. Forthwith he burst into poetic effusion and ever since 
became a famous versifier and by his divine gift he attracted the attention of the then newly- 
crowned king Praudhadévariya Mahiraya and became a very intimate friend and 
companion of the king. He married Yajfidmbika, a girl belonging to the Savarnyagétra 
There was a pretty garden belonging to the crown, situated on the south of the village 
of Mettaippidi (Talpagrima), on the east of AttiyGr (Audumbarapura) and on the north 
west of Puttfir (Navagrima) ; the officer who was in charge of this garden was named Nilagiri. 
Once when ui, the queen of Praudhadévaraiya saw this garden she liked it so well that 
she desired to possess it and the king immediately made over this property to her 
The cows of the Briahmana villages near by used to enter the garden and destroy the 
valuable plants. Nilagiri protested against the straying cattle, but the dbréhmanas paid no 
heed to his protestations. Then he detained the cattle and declined to liberate them 
among those thus penned there were some cows belonging to Sénfdri (Aruagniri). Incensed 
at the insolence of Nilagiri, Sénidri appealed to the king not simply to order Nilagiri to 
liberate the cows, but to grant him the garden sothat he might build an agrahdra on its site 
The king however, declined to interfere with the estate of his queen Sénddri then left 
the kingdom of Praudhacévariya, it is stated, and proceeded to that of the StratrAna (Sultan) 
where by the cleverness of his composition he got access to his presence and pleased him 
very much. The court poet by name Anap&ya, surnamed Kavimalla, came out with his 
characteristic drum, dindima, beating, to, meet intellectual wrangle: it was 
resolved that if Kavimalla was defeeted by SéoAdri he should deliver all his distinctions to 
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the latter. Unfortunately for him, he was overcome by Sénfdri and Jost his title and 
distinctions. The Sultan then decorated him with the distinguishing appellation of “‘ Vidya- 
dindima Sénagaila Kavi’ and detained him for some time with himself, On one occasion 
Arunagiri so pleased the Sultan with his poetic talent that thelatter conferred upon him the 
title of ` Dindima-sirvabhauma-kavi.’ Arunagiri rendered the story of Rama into a क्कि 
and a अदत and wrote also several works on 4dsfras. Having thus distinguished himself 
in the court of the Sultan and having pleased him, Aronagiri got a note of the Sultan ordering 
Praudhadévariya to grant the queen’s garden near Puttir to Arunagiri (!). Prauchadévariya, 
it 15 said, quietly gave away to Arunagiri the garden belonging to his queen. Arunagiri then 
ordered an agrahara to be built there on the bank of the river Kutila ; in the middle of which 
was constructed a temple for Siva under the name of Sabhipati and onthe south-east corner 
another for Vishnu. This new village received five different names, namely, Praudhadéva- 
rayapuram, Sirvabhaumapuram, Dindimilayam, Trimandalam and Milindam 

Though Mindimakavisirvabhauma often caused panic inthe minds of great poets, he 
never interfered with the lesser ones 

The above is an abstract of the contents of the VibAdgapatramdla. From this we see 
that the so-called ˆ` deed of division” is nothing more than a panegyric on Dindimakavi- 
Sirvabhauma <Arunagirinitha. The genealogy of this person as gathered from the 
manuscript may be tabulated thus :— 


Dhakki Sabhapati. 








a 
Grandson 
Bhaskararya 
Author of Prasannakdrya 
Tyagaraja, 
who set up a pillar of victory in the Kimakdéti¢vara Pi-ha. 
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The members of the family of Svayambhi have left behind certain poetical works © 
theirs which also yield incidentally some information about them and their ancestors. The 
Subhadra-Dhanaiijaya-ndtaka, a Saiskrit play by Ramakavi yields the following genealogy :— 

Rajanitha 
Svayambhugucu x Daughter 


Ramakavi, 
Author of the Subhadrd-Dhanaftjaya Ndétaka. 

It is stated in this work that the author was a native of Mulin:'am in the Tuurtira- 
mandala and that he belonged to the KaSyapagétra. His ancestors were worshippers of 
Siva, and were called by the distinguishing title Aghérasivachirya ; these were held in great 
respect by Sirvabhaumakavi and others. 

Again in another work, the Sémarallj-yigdnanda prohasena, its author Arunagiri gives 
his genealogy as follows :— 





Diodimakavi, the opponent of Kaviprabhu of the Simavéda 
Naganakavi, the court poet 
of the Bajlilas 
॥ 
ti = meine Sree २ i) | ५ ana = 
68 01181 Abhiramanayika md., Rajanat | 
Arunagiri 


(Author of the Sémavalli-yidgdnanda 
prahasana) 


The Bhdgavata-champu is another work written by Rajandthakavi, son of Sénagirinitha, 

The two kivyas, the Sd!uvabhyudayam and the Achyufardyibhyudayam, sung in praise 
of the deeds of valour of the Vijayanagara kings Sajuva Narasimha and Achyutaraya are 
claimed to have been composed by a poet called Rajanitha. In the former work the poet 
Rajanatha states that he was the son of Sdnidrinatha ; therein we see him bear 9 long string 
of birwdas, rather high-sounding in their purport; they are: 

1. Dindima-kavi Sirvabhauma, Din¢imakavi Rajanitha. 
2. Chéra-chéla-Pintya-prathamaradhya Hridayasivabhikhya Diolimakavi-sirva- 
bhauma-biruda Sénidrinithitmaja Rijanatha. 

Dasariipa-Naraiyana-biruda-may;|ana Dindima, 
Rasika-kavitasiimrajya-Lakshmipati. $ 
Navanitaka-bharatacharya. 
Kavimalla-galla-tacana-pafu, 
Pratibhata-kavi-kufijara-pafichanana. 
Bindiidaka-kavi-prapitamaha. 
KavisirvabhaumAébdhi tarapati. 
_Chatur-vritti-Sarvabhauma. 
11. Dvadadsa-désya-vritti-piradrisva. 
12. Ashtabhashé-paramésvara. 
13. Abhinava-nitaka-Bhavabhiti. 
14. Maghidyati-varti-chitraprabandha-paramésvara, 
15. Ashtadigvijaya-patahikrita-biruda Dindimi‘ambara. 
16. Shaddarsana Shanmukha. 
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17. Saiva-séstra-jivitu, and 

18. Akhilavéda-sigara-simyitrika 
Of these a very large number of the birudas qualify Arugagiri or Sénddrinftha than glorify 
his son ; the son born of the merits of such a great man as Arunagiriga who bore almost: all 
the foregoing irudas, was Rajanathakavi, the author of the Sd/urdbhyudayam. But in the 
Achyulardydbhyudayam not even the name of the father of the poet is given ; one thing, how- 
ever, 13 certain, namely, that the author of the Achyulardydbhyudayam and the Bhagavata 
Champu are identical, as will be observed from the introductory verses in both of 
which are given in the appendix ; the authors of these two poems were the contemporaries 
of Achyutadévaraya. The verse beginning with dhammilla-éaivdladhara is found, without 
the change, in both poems. From the facts detailed above some feel inclined to dis- 
sociate the two Rajanithas, tne authors of the Sdluvdbhyudayam and of the Achyutardyd 
bhyudeyam and treat them as two different persons: there is also apparently some ground 
for their doing so, because, the one deals with the history of a king who lived at least 25 years 
earlier than the king whose exploits are recorded in the second poem. It might also be 
stated that it cannot be that the title-less Rajanatha (the grandfather of the highly-sounding 
titled Rajanatha, whose father’s name even is not mentioned), was the author of the kiévya 
dealing with a later king and his grandson, the composer of the Mivya dealing with the history 
of the earlier king. One gets out of this difficulty, if one admits that the author of the 
Saluvabhyudayam, the Achyulardyibhyudayam and the Bhdgavata-champu was one and the 
same person, RAjanitha, the son of Arunagiri. If this conclusion is admitted, as it must 
be, the genealogy of the poets of Mu]|andram could be shown as related to that of the ddsana 
writers of the Vijayanagara kings thus :— 
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The identification of the édeana writers of the kings of Vijayanagara with the poets. 
of Mullandram is based upon the following considerations 

(1) The poets of Mujlandram and the ddsana writers of the Vijayanagara kings bear the 
88 715 names 

(च) They both have written the eulogies of the kings of Vijayanagara 

(i) They both were the protégés of the Vijayanagara kings and possibly because, 

(iv) as the poets, according tothe Virékapatramdlé were the followers of the 
and bore the high-sounding title Aghéradinéchdryas, were able to induce the family 
guru of the Vijayanagara kings, KriyAéakti Pandita to exert his influence with the- 
na for them the hereditary position (mirdéi) of the édsana writers of 
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The above are the only reasons which induced me to take the poets as identical with 
the édsona writers. How far this identification is tenable it is too much to say at present. 
Future research alone should bear out or contradict this identity. 

As regards certain facta mentioned in the Vivébapatramdld, a few words of explanatiot 
are necessary. First, it is stated that the ancestors of the poets of Mullandram were originally 
the inhabitants on the banks of the Ganges and that when a Chéla king went on a pilgrimage 
to Benares, he met those learned men and took them with him and settled them in Tondai- 
nidu. If the statement is true, the Chéla king is, as hasbeen already remarked, Rajéndra- 
chéladéva I. who conquered all the countries as far northas the Ganges and asa consequence 
was better known as Gatgaikondachéla. It was after his name the city of Gangaikonda_ 
chélapuram and the superb temple in its centre were constructed and the former made the 
capital by that king. This fact of his having brought some Saiva Brahmanas of the 
Agamanta school on his way from the banks of the Ganges is also referred to in his work the 
commentary on the Siddhinta-Siravali of Trilichanasivachirya by Anantasivacharya, And 
we know from the inscriptions of RAjarija I. and his son Rajéndrachéladéva I. that thes 
preferred the Brahmanas of Lita, Gauda, &c., countries to be mathdédhipatis and piijdris in 
temples. Thus there is some truth in the statement made in the Vivtkapatramdld 

e next fact stated therein is that the original immigrants into the Tondainiqu were 
the followers of the Srikanthigama. The present inhabitants of the village of Mullandram 
who trace their descent from the poets mentioned in the Virékapatramdlé now assert that 
thev are not Agamantins but Védantins belonging to the Vadama sect. One of them is to-day 
the guru of the oilmonger caste (Vdriyan). It is very hard to believe how they could have 
become Vadamas if they trace their lineage from persons who once bore the title of Azhéra- 
givacharyas. 

Again Mullandram is stated to have been the native village of Dindimakavi and that it 
also bore the name Praudhadévarayapuram. An inscription (No. $96 of the Madras 
Epigraphist's Collection for 1911) found in Mullandram “ records that the Mah&janas of 
Praudhadévariyapuram alias Agaram-Mullandram including the poet Di ndimakavi, assigned 
house sites to certain stone-masons in the Kanmalatteru. This charter was engraved on 
the temple of Tandénrisvaram-ujaiyar,” This is dated in the cyelic year Raudra. Another 
record belonging to the same place (No, 307 of 1911) dated S. 1472, Sadhirana records “ Gift 
of land by a Brahmans lady to the shrine of AnnAmalainatha built by her, in the temple of 
Svayambhunitha for the merit of herself and her husband Kumfrar Din¢imar Anpémalai- 
nithar.” If S. 1472 was Sadhfrana, Raudra adjoining Sadhdrana will be the Saka years 
1423 or 1483, the earlier perhaps being more probable. From these two inscriptions we learn 
that the ages of the Kavi Dindima and perhaps of his son Kumérar Dindimar AnpAmalai- 
néthar were about the middle of the 15th century of the Saka era which falls in the reign of 
the Vijayanagara king Achyutadévariya—a fact which clearly shows that the author or 
authors of the Saluvabhyudayam, the Achyulardydbhyudayam and the Bhdgavata-champu 
should necessarily have lived only in the reign of Achyutadévariya and not before. The 
dévariyapuram, as mentioned in the V ivékapatraméla, 
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According to the Véddntadésika Vaibhavaprakisikd क Doddayicharya of Chélasinga- 
puram, Védintadésika, the great Visishtédvaita Acharya, the founder of the Vadagalai 
sect of the Srivaishvavas, is said to have had a philosophical wrangle with a Dindima-Sirva- 
bhauma Kavi.? This Dindima-Sirvabhauma Kavi is herein said to be the author of a work 
called Raghavdbhyudayam and that to excel this composition Védantadésika is said to have 
written Yddavdbhyudayam. We know from other sources that Védantadédika lived for over 
a hundred years from $. 1191-1293 (=a.p. 1260-1371). Therefore the opponent of the 
Srivaishjavacharya must be an ancestor of Arunagirinaétha (in his mother’s side). 

Again, Nainéracharya, the son of Védintadésika, a temporary, like his father, of 
Sarvajfiasimha Nayaka, is reported to have defeated in a philosophical discussion a poet of 
the court of the prince abovenamed, known by the appellation of Sakalya-Malla. This 
must be the Kavimalla who was overcome by Dindimakavi Arunagirinatha, as evidenced by 
one of his titles, Kavimalla-galla-tadana-patu. 

The Vivékapatramdld contains an absurd statement that ArunagirinAtha, incensed by 
the conduct of the keeper of the queen's garden near Mettaippadi, complained against him 
to the king Praudhadévaraya and requested him to present him with the garden, so that he 
might construct there an egrahdra, that Prauchadévaraya refused to give it and that there- 
upon Aruyagiri went to the Sultan of Delhi and got an order from the latter to Praudha- 
dévariya to cede the garden in favour of the poet. Even supposing that the Sultan of 
Delhi is 4 mistake for the Sultan of one of the five kingdoms into which the Bahmani king- 
dom broke, we fail to understand what right the Sultan had to issue an order to be obeyed 
by Praudhadévariya and how the Vijaya sagara king endured the conduct of this most 
disloyal and dangerous poet and. settled him down in the midst of his loyal subjects. But 
the village of Mullandram is actually called Prauchadévarayapuram, a fact which clearly 
bears out the fact that it was made an agrahdra by Prauchadévaraya. Perhaps it might be 
argued that after all, it might be that the king first felt some difficulty in conferring his queen's 
garden to the Brahman poet, but later on was pleased by his conduct and his learning to grant 
it to Arunagirinitha. But this supposition cannot be upheld, because the age of Arunagiri 
is far behind that of Praudhadévariya and therefore the one cannot be the donee and the 
other the donor. _ 

From all these petty contradictions and absurdities contained in the Vivékapatramdla 
we can assert without fear of contradiction that the work is not one written in the life-time af 
Arunagirinitha but long after it, the chief source of information being the traditions current 
in the village of Mullandram at the time of its composition 

A number of places, ete., occur in the Vivékapatramdld ; they are Rajandthapura, other 
wise known as Talpagiri, the Talpagiri hill near the agarhdra of that name, Anudumbarapura 
and Navagrahira (N. grima). These are absurd literal translations of the Tami] names 
Mettaippadi, Attiyir and Puttdr2-all three of which are in the Arni division of the North 
Arcot District. Muy]landram is also there 
(To be continued.) 
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A CONTRIBUTION TOWARDS THE EARLY HISTORY OF 
INDIAN PHILOSOPHY. ! 


BY HERMANN JACOBRT. 
[Translated with permission hy Dr. V. A. Su ithankar, PA.D., Indore. 


Tat Indians have no historical tradition regarding the origin of their six philoso- 
phical systems; the general belief that they aré very ancient has been most effectively 
strengthened, if not occasioned, by the circumstance that their originators, who are believed 
to be tne authors of the Siitras, are called Rsis, i. ¢.. “ Seers of olden days” Being free 
from such prejudices, philological research has arrived, on the ground of general considera- 
tions, at a relative chronology of the six systems, or rather, of three pairs of systems, as 
each two of them have always been closely allied with each other. The two Mimdmsas, 
as regards their contents, are closely associated with the Revelation ; their followers are the 
Vedic theologians. The representatives of Sruti. Séikhya and Yoga hold the later religious 
ideal: asceticism and contemplation instead of sacrifice; their followers are representatives 
of the Smiriti. 2 Vaisesika and Nyaya do not stand in an intimate relation to any strata 
of the older literature, neither the Revelation nor the Tradition. They form the Philosophy 
of the learned man of the world, the Pandit.” Thus three chief directions of Philosophy 
get clearly marked, each of which has for ita representative, one of the classes of the 
Brahman community. The first draws its concepts anc ideas from the Revelation ; the 
second propounds a rational scheme of the world through bold speculation : and the third 
tries to bring it into systematic coherence through the examination of the facts of experience 
As Sruti, Smriti and Siistra are the three successive stages of the development of the 
indian spiritual life, the chief Philosophical schools belonging toeach of them + Stand also 
in 8 similar relation of time to each other. 

This much can be gathered from general considerations with a fair degree of certainty. 
Recently, however, we have acquired a positive starting point for constry eting the history 
of Indian philosophy, and to expound it is the object of these lines. It is found in AKautilyam,4 
2 treatise on state-craft by Kautilya or Visnugupta, which has very lately become accessible. 
The author is best known by the name of Chiinakya; he was the first Imperial Chancellor of 
the Mauryas, and overthrew the last of the Nanda princes and helped Chandragupta, the 
CANA4PAKOTTOC of the Grecks, to the throne, as he himself says in the last verse of hia 
work :— 





yena Sitram ca sastram ca NandarAjagata ca bhih | 
amaryeno ‘ddhritany 85 tena éistram idam krtam ॥ 
* The translator is « former pupil of Prof. Jacobi. 


? This assertion will bo proved more thoroughly in the course of thia Ewsay. For the Present it ahould 
be remembered that in works which are religious but do not belong to the Veda, snch as the Puranas, the 
ite philosophical basis is the CharakeamAita : for Vaisosika woe I. 1, 43 त., 8३ त; for Nyiya see ITT. 8. 24 त. 

4 The Artha-Sattra of Kautilya, edited by R. Shama Sastri, Mysore, 1909, C/. the valuable contri. 
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Thus the composition of the Kautilyam must be placed about 300 B,c., 80 long as no 
proof is brought forward to show that it is an old forgery 

Kauitilya treats in the first Adhikarana (Vidyasamuddesa ) of the four branches of 
learning (Vidyas) :--1 Anviksiki, Philosophy ; 2 Trayi, Theology; 3 Vartta, Science of 
Industries, and 4 Dandaniti, State-craft. The second Adhyaya gives the views of different 
authorities regarding the number of the Vidyis (the Manavas accept three [24], the 
Barhaspatyas two [3 & +], the Aujanasas only one [4]), and then explains that under 
Philosophy are to be understood Siikhya, Yoga and Lokayata (Siamkhyam Yogo 
Lokiyatam cety anviksiki). 

Then the text continues : 

dharmidharmau trayyim, arthanarthau varttiyam, nayinayau dandanityim, balabale 
ai tisim hetubhir anvik-aman& lokasyo ‘pakaroti, vyasane’ bhyudaye ca buddhim avastha- 
pavati, prajifivikyakriyavaisiradyam ca karoti: 

pradipas sarvavidyinim upéyas sarvakarmandm | 
Aérayas sarvadharmanim sasvad Anvikeiki mata || 

“Tn as much as philosophy examines (religious) merit and demerit in Theology, profit 
and loss in the Science of Industries, right and wrong policies in State-craft, and also 
discusses, with reasons, the relative importance of these (three sciences), it serves mankind, 
gives correct insight into prosperity and adversity and lends sharpness of intellect and 
cleverness in business and speech :— 

Philosophy has always been considered to be the lamp of all the sciences, a means of 
performing all the works, and the support of all the duties." 

According to Kautilya the essence of philosophy lies in systematic investigation and 
logical demonstration ; in his judgement these conditions are satistied only ( iti) by Siikhya 
Yoga, and Lokfiyata 

Now it will be of interest to place by the side of the above remark of Kautilya 
concerning the essence of dnvilviki, Vatsyiyana’s exposition of the same subject as given 
in Nyd@ya-Bhasya (1. 1,1). Ishall give here the passage, together with a few comments 
by Uddyotakara (6th century a.p,) on the same in his Véritita.* The occasion for the 
exposition of this subject in the Nydyq-bhdshya is the question why in the Ny4éya-Sisra 
sixteen categories, pramata, prameya, sanjaya, ete., should be introduced when samsaya and 
the rest are included in the first two, viz.:—“‘the means of knowledge’’ and the “right 
knowledge.” Vatsydyana admits it and then continues: imis tu chatasro vidyal prithak 
prasthinah prinabhritam anugrahayo 'padisyante, yasim caturthi 'iyam invikski nyayavi 
चद्व “ But these (i.¢., the well-known ) sciences, of which this philosophy or the science o 
Nyaya is one,’ are taught for the benefit of men, in so far as each of them has its speciai 
subject,” On this Uddyotakara comments; catasra im& vidya bhavanti, + ca prithak- 
prasthfnalh: agnihotrahavanddiprasthin& trayi, halasakatadiprasthini vartia svamya- 

” ५ Hillebrandt has identified the quotations and references in the Classical Literature { Loc. cit., p. 441.) 


To these evidences of the genuineness of the work may be added, as we shall immedintely see, those 
from the Nydya Bhdsya of Viteydyana of the 4th or Sth century a.p, Further indications will be given 
in the course of this easy 

¢ Bibl, Ind., ps 13. 

॥ Chaturthi is to be understood in the sense of the Indian Grammar (#duini, ४, 2, 43) na = = नं , and 
not to determine the order of enumeration ; because, according to Kautilya, the Anviksikl! stands in the 
first place, and VitsyAyana, os we ahall see, followa Kautilya. Hence Chaturthi means hero the Vidya 
which completes the number four 
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mityanuvidhyiyini dandanitib, samsayidi-bhedanuvidhayini Anvikgiki. ‘These sciences 
are four in number and each has its separate subjects; those of Theology are agnihotra, 
sacrifices, etc.; those of the Science of Industries are plough, cart, etc.; those of State- 
craft are Prince, Minister, etc.; Philosophy treats of ‘*‘Doubt and the rema ining 
(categories). Vatsyiyana continues after the passage just translated: tasyih prithak- 
prasthg@nah saméayidayal padarthah; tegam prithagvacanam antares’ 'tmavidyimatram * 
iyam syad, yatho ‘panigadal.” Its (१.९. of philosophy) special subjects are the categories 
“ Doubt,” ete.; if these are not taught separately it would be nothing more than a doctrine 
of Atman ( or redemption) like the Upanishads.”” Uddyotakara says: tasval samsayadipras- 
thinam antarend ‘tmavidyamitram ivam syat. tata kimsyait’ adhyatmavidyimiatratvad 
Upanisadvidyivat trayyam eva ntarbhava iti catiéstvam nivarteta.”” Without these special 
subjects “ Doubts,” etc., “ it (philosophy) would be nothing more than a doctrine of the 
Atman, like the ['"panishads. What would that come to? ' would then be, like the doctrine 
of Upanishads, included in Theology, as it would be nothing more than a doctrine of 
redemption; and then the number of Fidyds would not be four."’ A few lines after the 
passage we have discussed, VAtsyiyana defines the Anvikgiki in this way : pramioair 
arthaparik<anam nydyab. pratyaksigamisritam anuminam, sA‘nvikga pratyakgagam4- 
bhyam iksitasya anviks*agam anviksd, tayA pravartata ity a@nvikgiki nydyavidyd nyaya- 
éastram. = The examination of a subject by means of the right means of knowledge is called 
demonstration (nydyas). The inference depends upon sense perception and communication 
| dgama); itis reflection ( anviked), i.¢., subsequent knowledge obtained from what one 
has already learnt through perception and communication : the Anviksiki has to do with 
this reflection and is thus the science of demonstration, the Nydya Sastre.” And 
Vitsyayana concludes the Bhésya in the following way: Se'yam dnviksiki pramanidibhih 
padirthair vibhajyamini: pradipalh sarvavidy4nim updyal sarvakarmanim | Asra yal 
sarvadharminam Vidyoddese prakirtita || tad idam tattvajianam nihéreyasidhigamaértham 
vathavidyam veditavyyam ; iha tvadhyatmavidyayim Atmadi tattvajidnam (111 3.4; 
adhigamo "pavarga praptib. “This our Philosophy arranged according to “ categories 
‘means of knowledge,’ etc., is praised by (Kautilyain the Adhydya) Vidyoddesa ® as a lamp 
of all the sciences, a means of performing all the works, and the support of all the 
duties. One has to ascertain in the case of the different sciences wherein the knowledge 
of truth that is said to lead to the proposed gcal lies. But here in this science of 
redemption (Adhyitma Vidya) the knowledge of truth refers to the Soul, ete. (1. 1. and 
the attainment of the highest goal is the acquisition of salvation.” 

In this exposition of Vitsyiyana, there are three points which are of importance 
for our investigation: (1) The statement of Kautilya that there are four sciences, 
with his and were mentioned by him (see above p. 102) seem to have been definitely set 
aside, 

(2) Vatsyiyana makes the claim for the Nyaya Philoeophy to be the Anvikvili 
KAT’ E OXHN in the sense which Kautilya gives to it. 


# Some MSS. read adhydtmavidyd, Both, words are used synonymously; of. the next pamage from 
the Vidrttika. 

9 In another place also Vatsyiyana shows his indebtedness to Keutiliyam. At the end of bie Bhisya 
@ L 1. 4, he says: paramatem opratisiddham anumatam iti tantrayulctib. The last odhydur of 
Kasutillyam discusses the 33“ Rules of Method” (fantraymitayah) after which the chapter is named. 
The 19th fontrayudl; reads: paravikyam epratwiddham apumatam (quis facet conesentire videl ur) beng 
Vitaydyans has borrowed this maxim, 
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(3) He expressly designates it as an Adhydtma Vidyi, 
recognises the atman and would help it to its redemption. 

Now as regards the second point the claim of the Nyiya Philosophy to be the true 
Anviksiki is, as a matter of fact, thoroughly justified ; as it, together with the Vaisesika, = 
fulfils the conditions demanded by Kautilya in a higher degree than other philosophical 
systems. And this.is recognised also by others. The commentator to Kimandaki'’s Nitisdra 
2, 7 (Anvikgiky Atmavijiinam) says that Anviksila is anumanavidya Nydyadarsana- 
waiie-thaditd; and Madhusidana Sarasvati explains finviksiki to be Nyaya (nyfiya 
4inviksiki paicidhyayi Gautamena pranita). All the more it is therefore of importance 
that Kautilya does not mention by name Nyaya and Vaisesika, while enumerating the 
systems recognmed by him as Anviksiki. From this we can draw the inference with 
certainty that at his time, i... 300 B.c., Nyaya and Vaisesika had not yet received the 
recognition as philosophical systems, not to speak of the existence of the siiras of Gautama‘? 
and Kanada in the form in which they are now before us. 

In his enumeration of the philosophical systems recognised by him as Anvjksiki 
Kautilya mentions after Saikhya and Yoga the Lokayata (Saimkhyam Yogo Lokfyatam 
cety “Anviksiki). The Lokiyata system is known to us only from references to it in 
Brahmanical, Buddhistic and Jaina Philosophies, all of which are a reed i their 
abhorrence of this infidel philosophy. Madhava in his Sarvadarianasaipgraha devotes the 
first chapter to it and calls its founder, Carvika as néstikea sromani, “an arch-heretic.”” 
The Lokfyata doctrine is a gross materialism :—The senses alone give correct knowledge, 
the material things alone (the four elements Earth, Water, Fire, and Wind ) are real ; there 
14 no immaterial soul but the spirit arises from a certain mixture of these elements just 
us the intoxicating effect of a drink is produced by the fermenting ingredients of the same + 
the Vedas are a fraud just as everything they teach. These are the fundamental principles 
of the system and on this point all the records are in complete agreement. 





i.e., a8 a Philosophy which 











is ascribed to Brihaspati, the teacher of the gods, and many of the verses handed down 
tous are putin his mouth. There was also a Niti-sdstra which was likewise ascribed 
to Brihaspati. Kautilya refers to his teaching in the second adhydya : varttA dandanitis ceti 
Barhaspatyah ; samvarapamatram hi trayi lokayatrivida iti, “'The followers of Brihaspati 
recognise only two sciences: the science of Industries and the science of State-craft, 
while Theology is seen to be only a fraud by him who understands life.” Here we 


the Naiyiyikas to obtain general Tecognition. Thus + A dase [11.411 1 | gd is ^ thes ine 
Naiyiyikas maintain that renee consisted eas of ten parts instead of five as taught in the 


not arise for the first time after the composition cf thi sifra but had existed Ln en who en 
that Carka, ITT, 8, 24 . gives for the use of physicians a short compendium of Nyays which in part 
entirely Set vie our N 7 ८ ; but in details Sonsiderably from it, Have we perhaps hore to 
trace a ‘eral school of Ny&ya which existed by the side ef that of Gautania? 

1 Her Sat vorcna must have tho same meaning om the Mihiyinistic sameriti which correspon da 
४ Mdyd of the Vedintins, It will be to the Purpose to compare the saying (¢ वक्त) quoted by 
dhava (loc. ei. ए, 2) senihotrem sa भ vedis tridanjam bhasmagunthanam 1 2 buddhi नन 9 ‘ahindindmn 











jivike'ti Brihaspatih, has foots in ya L., 26.—Kautilya mentions 
the Barhaspatyas several times, न भौ pp. ~9, 63, 177, 193. ‘The Niti—teachings of E Bribaspati, iaapati, which 
Drauped! expounds in MeArSherata 111. 32, ‘are at eny rate as orthodox as one can wish | Le 
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have evidently to do with the same repudiator of the Revelation as is known to be the 
founder of this Materialiam. And that this Brihasp&ti was known to be the teacher of 
gods can be seen from the fact that a School,!* which was a rival to the Barhaspatyas, 
that of the Ausanasas, is traced back to Uéanas, iz., fukra or Kavya Usanas, the teacher 
of the Asuras. The Birhaspatyas were not merély a school of philosophy but also a 
school of Smriti, like the Minavas, the Pira&saraz and Ausanasas, whom also Kautilya 
mentions. 

We thus understand how he comes to place the Lokiyata in the same line with 
Saikhya and Yoga. Because these systems are also considered to be Smritis. Samkara 
expressly designates them as Smritis in Brahma Sitra, I, 1, 1—3 and Badariyana was of 
the same view. छल can be seen from the wording of the siifras,22 even though he 
mentions only the Yoga by name.24 That the old Sénkhya had the character of Smriti is 
seen also from its method of teaching, of which it was so characteristic to expound its 
principles through similes and parables, that the Sdankhya Sutra, which is certainly a 
pretty modern work, devotes to them the whole of its fourth chapter, the Akhydyikédhyaya. 
lsvarakpsna similarly testifies that the Akhydyikas were an integral part of the old Sinkhya; 
Kirika 72 runs :— 

saptatyim kila ye ‘rth’s te ‘rthih krtsnasya sastitantrasya | 

akhyayikavirahitah paravadavivarjita's cipi || 
Sféakhya Yoga and Lokayata thus belong to the same stratum of ancient Indian Literature 
and hence Kautilya could mention them together. We knew, indeed, that Siikhya and 
Yoga are two ancient systems—sanifane dve (malé). The Mahabharata saya of them, 
XII, 349.72——nevertheless the positive testimony of Kautilya is not to be under- 
estimated. We now know for certain that Siikhya and Yoga existed at least 300 B.c. and 
: philosophical systems which were based on logical demonstration (dnviksifi ), 
and not only in the form of intuitive apeculation, as the so-called “ Epic Sankhya"’, which 
is only a popularized variety of the real Sankhya,’* 

All the same we cannot assert that the Saikhya and Yoga of Kautilya’s time are 
identical in the details of their teaching with these systems as they are known to us in the 
Sankhya Kariké and the Yoga Sitra. These are rather the last stages of their development 
and as there intervened between the beginning and the end of this development from seven 
to eight centuries, if not more, changes in detail cannot but occur, as indeed we can see 
from the fact that the teachings characteristic of Sinkhya and Yoga (pratitantrasiddhinta) 











2 The notorious Subrantti, from which once G. Oppert proved that the ancient Indianw possessed 
guns, is certainly a later fabrication. 

13 Smrtyanavakiéa-dosaprasaiga iti con n& ‘nyssmrty—anavakiléa—dowmprasangat (1) ; itireshim 
cA'nupalabdheh (2) ; etena yogah pratyuktah (3). 

4 He did not need to mention the Saikhya as the whole of the first AdhyAya in ite polemical 
part is directed against it. Thibaut explains (SRE,,Vol. XXXIV p. XLVI): “ It is perhaps not saying 
too much if we maintain that the entire Ist Adhyiya is due to the wish, on the part of the Sitrakira, 
to guard his doctrine against Siikhys attacks."" Only on this supposition can the beginning of the 
and Adhyiya be understood :—in the lst Adhyiya the attempts of the Sahkhyas to interpret individual 
passages from the Scriptures aaa proof of their teachings, were rejected. The first Stra of the ond 
Adhyéya rejects the claim of the SAnkhya to be considered authoritative as Smriti, and the 2nd Sitra 
eays that the rest of ita teachings found no support in the Holy Soriptures, 

5 Compare W. Hopkins, The Great Epic of Indig, p. 97 व 
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as explaine| by Vatsyiyana in Nyfyadarsana I. 1, 29 do not quite correspond with our 
knowledge of these systems.'* 

We saw above that Kautilya in enumeration of Philosophical systems passes over 
Vaisesika and Nyaya; this must evidently be due to their not existing at his time. He 
does not mention the MimdAmsai, because he must have considered it not as a svstematic 
Philosophy ( dnvilviki), but as a branch of study belonging to Theology. He does not 
indeed mention it expressly in his concise survey of Theology (Trayi) in Adhyaya. 3: 
© The four Vedas and the Itihfisaveda along with the six Vedingas.” But we may assume 
that the Pirva Mimimsé (Adhvara-Mimamsa) was included as a subsidiary branch of Kalpa 
‘especially of the Srauta Satras)" under this Vedinga. Kamandaki who belongs to the 
school of Kautilya mentions the Mimimsi by name : 

aigini vedis catvaro mimdimsi nyayavistaral) | 
dharmasastram purinam ca trayi ‘dam sarvam ucyate || 

One thus segs that Kautilya’s enumeration of what belongs to Theology did not go much 
into details; that even the Purdna and Dharmasistra belong to it, follows from his 
explanation of Jtihdsa, p. 10. Had he given > similar account of the Veditgas he would 
certainly have mentioned the Parva Mimimsa, But whether the Uttara MimAnsi, the Vedanta 
existed as a school of Philosophy is doubtful. Because the Sidra, as I have shown else- 
where,’" can scarcely be older than the 3rd century 4.p. But on the other hand it mentions 
a succession of teachers '® from which we can conclude that a school of the exegesis of the 
Upanisads already existed in early times. This be as it may, there was for Kautilya no 
occasion to mention the Uttara Mimamsa as this also must be reckoned as pertaining to 

Still a few words regarding the Buddhistic Philosophy by which I here understand, of 
course, not the dogmatic speculations of the canon = but metaphysical and epistemological 
theorising, such as the Ksanikavida or the doctrine of the momentariness of existence, against 
which the whole Philosophy of later times had to wage a bitter war. Had this doctrine, which 
uust have required at least as much acutenesa for being maintained, as its opponents. 
evinced in refuting it, been in existence at the time of Kautilya, it is quite conceivable that 
he, having recognised the infidel Lokiyata as a systematic Philosophy, would not have denied 
the same recognition to a heretical system, if it only had deserved the name of Philosophy 
Anviksikt). Such an inference, however, must not be drawn. Because a real statesman 
like Kautilya could easily come to terms with the theoretical unbelief of Brihaspati as long 
as there were no practical consequences to follow from it. It is not, however, reported that 
Brihaspati wanted to set aside the political and social institutions resting on Brahmanical 
groundwork, to maintain which was, according to Kautilya, the highest duty of a prince 
But the Buddhists and Jainas took up another standpoint with regard to this important 
question ; and that must have been the reason why this Brahman writer on state-craft 











ignored their Philosophy 
“Cf. P. Taxen, Yoga: Copenhagen, 1911, क. 10 ff. 


८ Deusen, System des Feddnta, p, 24. 


frayt, as a vidyd worthy of study. Cy, Mane XII. 95, 
ya Vedababya} érutayo yak oa kid on kudrpinyab |, 
sarvas td nivphalih pretya tamonisthé bi tAh smytdb || 
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We have seen that according to Kautilya the number of Vidyas is four. He lays great 
emphasis on this number. For he first pute forth the views of the three schools, which 
differ from him. ‘Those of the MAnavas, Barhaspatyas and Av-anasas, who maintain that 
the number of viydas is respectively 3, 2 and 1; and he continues: catasra eva vidyi iti 
Kautilyah, tabhir dharmarthau yad vidyat, tad vidyanim vidyatvam. “Kautilya teaches 
that there are four Vidy4a not more and not less. They are called cidyds because through 
them one learns (vidyit) Dharma and Artha.” From these words one can gather that he 
was the first, who not only taught that the number of the vidyés was four, but also 
recognized the Anviksikiasa special Vidya. For hesays about the Manavas that they included 
Anvikniki in Theology.2! It is not that they denied the Anvik-iki but they did not admit 
it to the rank of an independent Vidyi and hence connected it with Theology. As far ३५ 
two Mimimsis are concerned, they were perfectly justified in doing so, Sinkhya and 
Yoga, however,could be looked upon as different branches of Theology, because as we have 
seen they were considered as Smptis. That the Manavas knew both these philosophical 
systems can be seen from the circumstance that Manu, who certainly is to be considered 
a Jater offshoot of this school, makes a considerable use of Sankhya and Yoga ideas in the 
theoretical part of his work. Kautilya’s innovation thus consists in the fact that he 
recognized Philosophy to be a science by itself, inasmuch as it has its own method of 
‘treatment, And therefore he can bring in the LokAiyata, the character of whose contents 
must exclude it from the Tray?. Had the conception of the Anvikgiki, as Kantilya grasped 
4t, been current before him, the Barhaspatyas would have considered the number of the 

idyas not to be two ( Vartté and Dan:aniti ) as we saw above; but would have mentioned 
the Anviksiki as the third Vidya. Because they themselves were followers of Lokiyatam 
which was recognised by Kautilya as the Anviksiki—Hence when we find in Gautama's 
Dharma Sastra 1 +, 3) the statement: trayyam Anvik-ikyam cai "bhivinitah, “ (The 
Prince) should be well schooled in Theology and Philosophy”, we may presume 
that the passage is a later interpolation. J. Jolly classes the work with the revised 
Dharma Sfstra.22 The combination referred to by Gautama: of Trayi and Anviketi, 
is not at all mentioned by Kautilya; probably it arose from the efforts of an enthu- 
siast, who was anxious to emphasise the authority of Vedas and Brahmanas for every 
duty of a prince, as Gautama himself does elsewhere.“ But all other authors recognise 
four Vidyis. The passage that has been translated above from the Nydya Bha-ya shows 
that for VAtsyayana the number four had almost canonical authority, as he bases upon it 
his argument to prove that the Nydya Sastra must be called the true Anvikgiki. I shall 
soon bring forward. further early evidence to show that the view of Kautilya that there 
four Vidyis, received general recognition. But in one point all the later writers are 
agreed, as opposed to Kautilya, viz., in demanding that the Anvikaki is at the same time 
Atma-vidyé. We saw above that the author of the Nyaya Bhasya requires of the Anviksiki 
that it should not be merely an dima-vidyd; but should have subject-matte, peculiar to 
itself. Nevertheless he claims towards the end of the passage translated above, that the 
Nyfiya Sdstri is not only the Anviksiki but also Adhyitma-vidya, a Philosophy, which 


ee 














य Trayi virtta dejuanttia 6८11 Minavéh trayivideso hy Anvilegiki "ti 
fu Recht und Sifts,” in Grundrisz der indoar. Phil. p. 5. 
If the tradition (SBE., T1., p. XLV) sccording to which Gautama is supposed to be the grandson 
great-grandson of Usanas, can be taken seriously, Gautama must have belonged to the school of the 
Auianssas;:but thia recognised, neeording to Kautilya, only one Vidyi; daplanitir ok vidyé “ty 
Aubanashh, 
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recognises the existence of the soul and leads it to salvation. The idea obviously is that 
only that Philosophy which at the same time is Atma Vidy4 has a claim for recognition 
In this way not only was Lokéyata excluded, which Kaatilya had recognised, but 
also the Buddhistic systems which probably arose as dangerous opponents of Brahmanical 
Philosophy only after Kaulilva’s time, in the centuries immediately before and after the 
beginning of our era. In order to defend itself, the Brahmanical Philosophy assumed the 
roll of Jianamaérga, ‘‘the way of Salvation depending upon Philosophical knowledge.”’ 
This means exactly the same as the demand that the Philosophy should also be an Atma 
Vidya. It shows that in the authoritative circles of Brahman society a decided movement 
had started in favor of exclusively orthodox views. 

This transformation had already taken place when Kimandaki, belonging to the 
achool of Kautilya, wrots his Nifisara. While discussing the four Vidyas in the sécond 
Sarga, he says: 


anvikgiki atmavidyé syad iksanat snkhaduhkhayoh | 
iksamfnas taya tattvam harsagokau vyudasyati|| 

The Philosophy must be an Atma Vidy& inasmuch as through it one understands 
the nature of pleasure and pain; ( the prince) realising the truth from it, overcomes 
exultation and grief." 

Prof, C. Fonnichi discussed the question of the age of Kamandaki's Nifjséra at the 
"क International Congress of Orientalista held at Rome (“Aloune osservazioni sull' epoca 
del Kimandakiya Nitisira,” Bologna 1899 }—and showed that Kiimandaki was com: 
paratively late (a contemporary of Varihamihira or a little older ). From his arguments, 
which I supplement in details, the matter seems to stand as follows :—While enumerating the 
Ministers Kamandaki mentions, in IV, ॐ (tidpk sAmvatsaro ‘py asya JYotihaistrirtha- 
cintakah | prasnibhidhinakusalo horAganitatattvavit ||). The astrologer after the Purohita, 
whereas Kautilya concludes his remarks regarding the Ministers with the latter without 
referring to the astrologer; and does not at all mention the Mauhartika along with the 
ministers, but places him in the same rank with the Physician and the head-cook (p. 38}. 
During the interval between Kaufilya and Kamandaki Greek astrology { Hord ) came in 
vogue and the astrologer came to stand high in the esteem of kings, as the “ Great 
Seer Garga " testifies : - 

Krtsnangopaigakuéalam horaganitanaighikam | 
yo na pijayate raji sa 18887) upagacchati || 

yas tu samyag vijanati hordganitasamhitih| 
abhyareyah es narendrena svikartavyo javaigina || 

According to this, Kamandaki must have lived at the earliest in the 3rd or 4th 
century A.p. The date so determined explaina also the fact, that the proof given by 
Kamandaki for the existence of the Soul, 1. 20 agrees in general with Nyfya Darsana 
1. 1.10 and Vaisesika Daréana, II, 3, 1, and his proof for the existence of the ‘inner 
sense’ (Manas) I. 30 agrees almost literally with Nyaya Dariana, 1, 1. 60 (of. Vaisegika 
Daréana, IT. 2.1). For, as Thave shown elsewhere,*5 the Nyfya Darsana in the form 
in which it is now before us, cannot well be placed earlier than the 3rd century 
4.D. But it may be pointed out that Kamandaki combines these Nyiya and Vaisesika 
ideas with those that are borrowed from Sitkhya and Yoga (1. 38, 30b to 35), 
and thus he prepares an eclectic philosophy in uswm delphini. On the Saat Olt ad Rent hand Kautilya 





५ Brhateahith adhy. 2. 





= JAOS., XXXI, p. off. 
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attaches importance to philosophy in so far as it exercises the princes in logical th inking 
and the contents of the system do not seem to him to matter much, as he recognises even 
the infidel Lokiyata, along with Saakhya and Yoga. This clearly indicates a great difference 
in point of view between Kautilya and his later follower _Kamandaki. 


An older witness is Manu. According to Kautilya the Manavas recognised only three 
Sciences, because they included Philosophy in Theology (trayi vartta dandanitis ह ‘ti 
manavah; trayi viseslighy Anvikshiki ti). Hence one may expect Manu to recognise only 
three Vidyas; but he mentions four, just like Kaufilya, because he, like the latter 
separates Philosophy from Theology ; however he demands that the Anviksiki shall be an 
étma vidya ( VITI, 43) 


traivigyebhyas trayim vidyam danjanitim ca séévatim | 
anvikgikim ci *tmavidyim varttarambhimé ca lokatab || 


“(The king should learn) from Brahmans well versed in Vedas, Theology, the 
rlasting State-craft and Philosophy which teaches the nature of the Soul and learn the 
works taught in the Science of Industries from people who understand 1४." We thus find 
the same views in Manu as in the Nydyabhdsya and in Kamandaki. They based their 
teachings on Kautilya modifying the latter to suit the orthodox tendencies of the time 
which set in after Kautilya, probably after the dissolution of the system of Government 
introduced by the heretic Emperor, Asoka. That the account of Philosophy as we find 
it in Kautiliyam could not hold good a few generations after the life-time of Chanakya, 
speaks for the genuineness of ita text that has come down to us 
I may recapitulate the results of our investigation by saying that the Mima&mea 
Saikhya, Yoga and Lokfyata already existed in the 4th century B.c., whereas Nyiya 
and Vaiéesika and probably the Buddhistic Philosophy also came later into existence 














THE PRATIHARA OCCUPATION OF MAGADHA. 
BY HR. D. BANERJI, M.A., POONA. 


by the Gurjara-Pratihiras to their dominions, and after N&riyanapdla we find the names of 
the Gurjara princes in the votive inscriptions of Magadha,”! The discovery of two 
inscriptions in the province of Bihir has thrown new light on this period and has now 
enabled us to determine the extent of the occupation of Magadha by the Pratihiras wore 
precisely. The Vishoupida inscription of the 7th year of Nirfyanapdla’s reign proves 
that up to that date Gay& was in the possession of Nardyanapdla. The Bhigalpur grant 
of Nariyapapala proves that up to the 17th year of his reign Mudgagiri or Munger was 
in his possession. A small brass image bearing a votive inscription of ita back was 
discovered in Bihar Town two or three years ago. At present it is in the Museum of the 
Baigtys Sahitya Parishad at Calcutta. The image is that of a goddess with four hands 
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४ Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. V, Pp 6३. 
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seated in the erddha-paryanka_posture. The inscription is incised on the back of the 
throne of the image. It reads :— 

Ovi Deya-dha [rmmey] asi Sri-NGrdyanapéladeva-rajye Samvat 54, Sri- Uddandapura-vgs- 
tavya Ranaka Uchaputra Tharukasya. 

“The pious gift of Tharuka son of the Ranaka Ucha (Utsa), (dedicated) in the year 
54 of the reign of the illustrious Naréyanapaladeva." 

This new inscription proves that Nardyanapala reigned for at least fifty years and 
that in the 5th year of his reign Uddandapura or Bihar was included in his dominions. 
The characters of the two Pratihéra inscriptions discovered in the Gay& District show a 
marked resemblance to the characters of the Vishoupida inscription of the year 7 of 
Niariyapapdla and therefore it would be safer to glace these two records after the 
Visnupida inscription but before the Bodhagayi-pedestal inscription त the reign of 
Gopila IT. This proves that afterthe 7th year of Nariyanapala Gayi and Western 
Magadha were occupied by Gurjaras, but Uddandapura or Bihar Town and Fastern 
Magadha continued to be ruled by the kings of the Pala dynasty 

The Guneriya inscription of Mahendrapala, ‘k-tentative reading of which was published 
by me in my momegraph on the Palas is being mMpublished now. I edit it from a photo- 
graph kindly lent to mt by Dr. D.B. Spooner, 8.a., pup., ¥.4.5.8., Superintendent 
Archeological Survey, Eastern Circle -— ` 








Text. 
1. Samvat 9 Vaisékha 
2. Sudi ठ Sri-Guna 
3. «arifa Sri-Mahendrapa 
5. -rmm[olyai Paramépieaka 
6. -vanika Haridatta putra Sri (१) pa... 
Translation. 
“In the year 9 on the 5th day of the bright half of Vaisikha, in the reign of the 
llustrious Mahendrapéla, at the illustrious Guoacarita, the pious gift of Sripa (? [a ) son 
of the merchant Haridatta.”’ 
The record if ्लन््य on the pedestal of an image of 
_ inside a modern shrine near Guneriya 
The continued occupation of Eastern Magadha by the Palas during their struggle 
with the Gurjjara Pratihiras can now be proved from a number of records:— 
1. The Vishoupdda inscription of the 7th year of Nariyanapala. 
2. The Bihar inscription of the 9th year of NarAyanapila. ? ‘This inscription was found 
among the specimens collected by the late Mr. A. M. Broadley in the subdivision and 
Oth year of his reign. 


* Memoire of the Aviatic Society of Bengal, Vol. V,p. 63; pl. अड ष, 







which has been placed 
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3. The Bhagalpur grant of Nariyanapila of the year 17. This proves that Mudgagiri 
or Munger was in the possession of NarAyanapala up to the 17th vear of his reign. 

4. The Bihar image inscription of the year 54, Though the find .pot of this image is 
uncertain the mention of Uddandapura in the record proves that the city was included in 
the dominions of Narayanapala in that year. There is a blank between the years 17 and 
54 and in these thirty-seven years the Gurjaras may have temporarily occupied Eastern 
Magadha. Such occupation could not have been of a permanent nature as Eastern Magadha 
was in the-occupation of Nariyanapala in his 54th year. 

5. No records of the reign of Rajyapala, son of Nardyanapila, were known when my 
monograph on. the Palas was published. Two or three years ago Mr. Puran Chand 
Nahar, M.a.,8.0., Zamindar of Azimganj, Murshidabad, discovered an inscription of Rajya- 
pala in the Jain temple at Bargaon near Bihar in the Patna District of Bihar and Orissa 
Bargaon is the site of the ancient Nalanda. A Jain temple, amidst the ruins, is the oldest 
temple at that place. Mr. Nahar informs me that there are four stone pillars at this place, 
all of the same design. The record is incised on one of these pillars, Mr. Nahar has kindly 
supplied me with four inked impressions of this record from which I edit it. It consist< 
of five lines; the language is incorrect Sanskrit verging on Prikrit, The object of the 
inseription is to record the visit (7) of one Vaidandtha (Vaidyanitha). son of Manoratha of the 
merchant family, to the temple in the month of Margga (direa) in the 24th year of the 
reign of the illustrious Rajapala (Rajyapala), 

Text. । 
1. Om Samvat 24 Margga dine. 
2. Sri-Rajapala-teva-ra- 
3. je Vanika-bule Manora- 
4. -tha-sulena Sri-Vdidanatha 2 
5. Devathine pearanavatia ५ 

“In the year 24, the——day of Mirgga (Sirsha), in the reign of the illustrious Rajapala 
(Rajyapala) the illustrious Vaida-nitha (Vaidyandtha) gon of Manoratha of the merchant 
family, bows in the temple. " 

` This inscription proves that Rijyapila reigned for at least 24 years and in that year 
Nalanda, and most probably the whole of South Bihar belonged to him. This is the first 
inscription of RAjyapala that has been discovered as yet. Two inscriptions of Gopdla II., 
the son and successor of Rajyapila has been discovered ; one at Bargaon and the other 
at Bodh Gaya. These prove that Gopala II. recovered the whole of Bihar from the Gurjaras. 
Only one record of Vigrahapala II. has been discovered as yet. It is the colophon of a MS. 
copied in the 26th year of his reign. But this does not help us in determining the western 
limit of the Pala kingdom. Mahipala I., the son of Vigrahapala II., possessed the whole of 
Bihir and series of records prove that Mahipdla I., Nayapala, Vigrahspéla 1. and 
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THE WEEK-DAYS AND VIKBRAMA. 
THE late Dr. Fleet argued (J RAS., 1912, 7, 1039) 
that the Jewieh calendar of the weekdays found ita 


way inty India after Europe received it from the | 
my theory in 1913 on the identity of Vikrama with 


Jews, thatis,in the third century of the Christian 
orm. 11 India received the week-days from outsida:! 
it must have been from Syria direct, not eid 
Europe, The evidenceis twofold. The Sardilakarnad 
noidne (Oinyiredéna) mentions these days (p. 642),2 
Jn the 3rd century it was translated into Chinese 


Dr, Fleet tries to get over this evidence by anying | 


that the days are not to be found in the Chinese 
irankiation, Butthe natural explanation is that it 
being rather difficult to expfess week-days in 
Chinese, the tranalator left them out, The other 
evidenco is mor ancient. The Baudhiyona 
Dharma-sitra (Bihler, II. 5. 9, 9)? prescribes 


tarpaya to the week-days or their planets in the 
same order as we know them here or as Europe | 


The point comes before ua in connexion with the 


Githd-Sapta-Soti, where one of the day-names 
Even if woe knew the woek-days in the first 


century 4.D., a8 in clearly proved by the Avadana | 
referred to, thedate of the Gathd-Sapta-fatt need not 


be lowered from the Ist century 4.c., which was 
be date aatigned to it by Sir R. Bhandarkar My 


rieod Mr. 1), R. Bhandarkar's argument in the | 
Bhandarkar Memorial Volume loses ita force in| 





। the face of the Arodina and the Baudh lyana 


The Gath4-Sagta-Satt mentions Vikrama (V. 64), a 
fact which wag not known to mo when | published 


conquered Nahsp4na or the one who succeeded him, 


Shastri, who signified hie acceptance of my view. 


The theory, or rather the mythology about the non- 


existence of Vikrama circulated by early Indianista 
in their imperfect knowledge, ia fit to be given up.! 
I might point out that thenew Jaina datum (a my 
article on Kalki? places the end of Nahapina 


| (Nehavina) in 58n.c, The suthority which I had 
before me in 1913 placed him a few decades earlier. 





} | Hindu public to have forgotten the great conqueror, 


sorsof“ dharma." Tha Jaina book Fire-charitra 
also connects Vikrama with तितत Sitavihana.* 
The Bitavihana (=Bdlqvihana) origin of the 
Vikrama explains the confusion in the popular ` 
tradition, which connects SMavihana with Vikrama, 


K. P, Javaswat. 


? Apparently ahe did, as in old literature we have only paksha. क्न वब aig pakke 
> Not only ‘some’ aa supposed by Fleet. All the week-day (graias) names are there. 


> अकी and Keu wore originally separate as in the Anandalrama ed. of the BDAS, They make uy. 
the nine grahas. The Avadina also has got न क्का and Ketu, 


५ It bas been given up, for Fleet and others do admit that there was» Vikrama, but they say be was 
6 forei mer, 


$ Ante, 1917, Apri. 
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THE FAROQi DYNASTY OF KHANDESH. 
By Lr..Cotowe, T. W. HAIG, C.M.LG. 
[ References to Firishta are to the Bombay text of 1830. ] 

U NTIL recently our sole authority for the history of this dynasty, which ruled in Khandesh 

for 225 years, was the industrious but careless and uncritical Firishta, but the publica 
tion in 1910, by Dr. Denison Ross, of the first volume of Zafar al-Wdlihi bi Musaffar wa Alih. 
( An Arabic History of Gujardét), placed at our disposal an original historical sketch o 
the family, on which the Burhdn-i-Ma'd sir, first brought to notice by Major J.S. King 
who published in 1900, under the title of The History of the Bahmani Dynasty, an abstract 
translation of the introductory portion of the work, which had already appeared in The 
Indian Antiquary, also throws some light. The history of the small state of Khandesh 
which, though surrounded by the three large kingdoms of Gujarat, Malwa, and the Dakan 
contrived to maintain some measure of independence and outlived all its powerful neighbours 
is not unworthy of study, and a comparison of the authorities now available may enable 
us to reconstruct it with some degree of accuracy, 

Firishta,' our first authority, attributes the foundation of the state to Malik Raja, 
son of Khanjahin Fardqi, whose forbears, he says, had served ‘ Alé-al-din Khalji anc 
Muhammad bin Tughlag of Dihli, and who had himself held high office under the latter monarch. 
On the death of KhAnjahén his son Malik Raja, as often happens in a country in which nobility 
is not hereditary, found no means of advancement and was content to serve as a trooper 
in the bodyguard of Firiz Shah, the successor of Mubammad bin Tughlaq, in which humble 
capacity he still found means to in his favourite pursuit, the chase. On one occasion 
Firiz, during bis disastrous retreat from Sind to Gujarat across the Rann of Kachchh, while 
hunting wandered far from his camp and was resting, weary and hungry, under a tree when 
he saw a solitary sportsman with a few hounds. He asked him whether he had any food with 
him and the hunter produced such coarse food as he usually carried and placed it before 
the emperor, who, being struck by his host's superior manners and address, asked him who 
hk. was, and was astonished to learn that the son of so important an amir, with whom he 
had been well acquainted, was serving him in so humble a capacity. Firiz, on his return 
to Dihli, appointed Malik Raja to the command of 2,000 horse and conferred on him, for 
their maintenance, a small fief on the borders of Baglina, in the district afterwards known 
as Khindesh, Here a victory over Baharji, the Rahtor rija of Baglina, compelled that 
ruler to acknowledge the suzerainty of Firfiz and enabled Malik Raja to send to Dihli fifteen 
elephants. This service was rewarded by promotion to the command of 3,000 horse and 
by the government of the whole province of Khiindesh. Malik Raja was able, in his remote 
province, to maintain a force of 12,000 horse and, as the province could not support this 
force, he augmented his revenue by raids into Gondwana and the territorics of various 
petty rijas. ‘Towards the end of the reign of Firiz, when the authority of Dihli grew ever 
feeblér, Malik*RAja anticipated his neighbours in Gujarét and Malwa, and in 1382 ceased 
to remit tribute and began to conduct himeelf as an independent monarch 

Such is Firieshta’s account of the foundation of the state and the origin of its ruler, but 
the title of Khanjahin is not to be found in the lists of the amirs of ‘ Ala-al-din Khalji and 
Mubammad bin Tughlaq given by Ziyi-al-din Barani; and ‘Abdallah Mubammaa, author 
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Abmad, as he styles the first ruler of Xhandesh, was the son of Khvija Jahin, minister of 
` Ali-al-din Bahman Shah,? the founder of the Bahmani dynasty of the Dakan. In his 
- history of this dynasty Firishta mentions no amir under this title, and says that Saif-al-din 
Ghiri was vezir throughout the reign of Bahman, but the Burhdn-i-ma'ésir deacribes Chvaja 
Jahan as one‘ Ain-al-din, an amir in the service of Muhammad bin Tughlaq, who, with his 
ron Muhammacl, deserted his old master and joined * Ali-al-din Hasan. When “ Al4-al-din 
Hasan ascended the throne of the Dakan as Bahman Shah he conferred the title of Khvaja 
Jahan on the father and that of Shir Khan on the son and rewarded the former with the 
government of Gulbarga, the capital of the new kingdom. This Ehvaja Jahan is certainly 
not identical with Saif-al-din (जितं, who is mentioned hy Firishta? as holding the govern- 
ment of Gulbarga in addition to the Post of prime minister. but we may assume that he 
was an important amir at the court of Bahman Shah and it is probable that he held the 
Government of the city of Gulbarga while Saif-al-din held that of the whole province ।ओ 

` Abdallah Mubainmad goes on to say that on the accession of Muhammmad T Bahmani, 
in 1358, Ki:-vaja Jahin retained the post of vazir until his death, and was succeeded therein 
by his son Ahmad; not Muhammad, as in the Hurhan-i-Ma'asir. This is farther evidence 
that he was not identical with Saif-al-din Ghuri who, after an interval passed in retirement, 
was reappointed vazir, and died in harness at the age of 107 on April 2Ist, 1397, one day 
after the death of his master Muhammad 11 Bahmani, whom Firishta wrongly styles Mahmad 
It even seems doubtful whether Abmad can be identified with Mubammad, Khvaja Jahan’s 
son, though the two names may be confounded, It is more likely that Ahmad was a younger 
son of Kvaja Jahin, not mentioned in the Burhén-i-Ma'éeir, Abmad, according to 
Abdullah Mubammad, disagreed with Muhammad I Bahmani and set out for Daulatabad 
where was the samt Zain-al-din, whom he approached asa disciple. The saint weloomed 3 
him as a clisciple and said ‘ Well done Raja Abmad!' Raja meaning Sultin, so that Ahmad 
took it as a good omen. This account of Abmad’s disaffection and of his interview with 
the saint Zain-al-din of Daulataébid enables us to trace his career. Bahman. 8 Shih had 
nephew, Bahrim Khin Mizandarani, the son of his sister whom he married to one of his 
own daughters and always addressed as “‘son* + and whom he appointed to Daulatabid, one 
of the four great provincial governments of the kingdom... Bahram resented the accession 
of his brother-in-law, Muhammad I, and seems to have expected that he would inherit, 
on the death of his uncle and father-in-law, at least a share of the kingdom, if not the throne 
itself, for in 1363, while Firgz Shah of Dihli was in Gujarat, to which Province he had 
retreated on the failure of his first expedition into Sind, Bahrim sent a mission to him from 
Daulatibad,' and invited him to make an attempt to recover the Dakan, promising 
him his assistance. It was impossible for Firiz to abandon his ente: prise against Sind, 
in which was involved the imperial prestige, but the envoys were encouraged to believe 
‘that after Sind had been reduced to obedience an expedition to Daulatébad would be 
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use several years’ revenue from Berar as well as from his own province,’ rose in rebellion 
and at thesame time sent another mission® to Firiz, who was now at Dihli, whither he had 
returned after bringing to a successful: conclusion his expedition to Sind. This expedition 
had, however, exhausted his military ardour, and he was loth to undertake a campaign in 
the:south, where the power of the Bahmanids was now firmly established. He therefore 
replied tauntingly to the envoys that they had been among those who had rebelled against 
their sovereign, Muhammad bin Tughlag, and that if the course of events was not to 

Tt is clear that Raja Ahmad was a partisan of Bahram. When he left his king's 
court he turned towards Daulatabid and sought the saint Zain-al-din who, as is evident 
from Firishta’s account! of this rebellion, supported Bahram against his cousin and brother- 
in-law, gave the rebels sanctuary, and behaved towards Muhammad I, after his success 
as only one whose personal safety was securea by a superstitious veneration for his sanc- 
tity wonld have ventured to behave. With the progreas of the rebellion we have no further 
concern. Tho rebels were defeated and banished to Gujarat, but of RAja Abmad wo are 
told that he entered the service of Firiz, so that he seems to have been a member of one of the 
two missions sent to the imperial court, either of that sent to Gujarat in 1363 or, more 
probably, of that sent to Dihlt in 1365-60. ‘Abdallah Muhammad repeats the story of the 
service rendered to Firiz when he was hungry and weary in the hunting-field and says that 
he asked Raja Ahmad to choose his reward, and that he asked for and received a grant of the 
village of Thalner, known as Karvand. * Abdullih Muhammad gives no further details of 
his history, beyond saying that he established his independence in 13582, and Firishta’s 
brief record of his progress until this year may be acoepted ag correct. 

Raja Ahmad perhaps chose Thalner as an obscure corner whence he might sefely harass 
his enemies, the Bahmanids, secure of assistance, in the last resort, from the Imperial 
power of Dihift; but that power began to decline from the day of his investiture with 
his small fief, and the senile incompetence of Firiz and the disorders due to the wrangles 
and feebleness of his successors were but the prelude to the final crash, the invasion of India 
by Taimtr, which dissolved the frail bonds which bound together the provinces, until the 
Sayyids, who succeeded the Tughlaq dynasty, could call little but the city of Dihli their 

The example of Raja Ahmad in Khandesh was soon followed by his more powerful 
neighbours, DilAvar Khan Ghiiri in Malwa and Mugaffar I iin Gujarit, and Ahmad, instead 
of raiding the powerful kingdom of the Dakan, was forced to seek alliances which should 
enable him to maintain & measure of independence, for though the policy of preserving a 
balance of power might protect his small state from utter extinction he could not hope to 
preserve his importance if he allowed the bark of his policy to drift down the stream of 
events with no other guidance than the fluctuating policy of his neighbours. Raja Ahmad 
or Malik Réja as he is styled by Firishta, first turned towards Malwa, and married his daughter 
to Hiishang, son and eventually successor of Dilivar Khan, whose assistance against Gujarat he 
thus purchased. With Dilivar’s assistance he expelled the officers of Muyaffar I of Gujarit 
from the town and district of Nandurbir, which were long a bone of contention between 
Gujarat and Khindesh just as were the Daab of Raichir between the Bahmant Kingdom 
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and Vijayanagar and, at a later date, Sholapir between Bijapir and Almadnagar and 
Pithri between Ahmadnagar and Berar. Raja: Abroad probably believed that he could 
commit this act of aggression with impunity, for Muzaffar was then engaged in warfare, 
but he would not submit tamely to this insult and, suspending his operations against the 
Hindis, marched at once to Nandurbar, expelled Raja Ahmad, and besieged him in. his 
own capital of Thalner. Muzaffar, however, had yet to establish his authority in his own 
kingdom, where the continuance of his rule was threatened by turbulent Rajputs, and 
asked but to live in peace with his Mubammadan neighbours, so that Ahmad found no diffi- 
culty in obtaining terms and Mugaffar withdrew after obtaining from Ahmad satisfactory 
assurances that the district of Nandurbir would not again be molested. 

Raja Ahmad died on April 29, 1399, and was buried at Thalner. 'The distinctive epithet 
of Pardqi applied to his dynasty is derived from hiselaim to deccent from ‘Umar, the second 
orthodox Khalijch of the Muslims, who was entitled al-Fardag, ‘the Discriminator (between 
truth and error).' Abmad's descent from * Umar is thus given by Firishta §:—Malik Raja 
(Abmad), son of Khanjahan (Khvaja Jahiin), son of ‘AliKhan, son of ‘Uthman Khin, son 
of Sham’iin, son of Ash'ath Shah, son of Sikandar Shih, son of Talhah Shih, son of 
Daniyal Shah, son of Ash’ath Shih, son of Urmiya Shah, son of Ibrahim Shah Balkbi, son 
of Adham Sh&b, son of Mabmiid Shah, son of Ahmad Shah, son of Mu}ammad Shah, son of 
A’zgam Shah, son of Asghar, son of Muhammad Abmad, son of Muhammad, son of ‘Abdallah, 

Raja Ahmad left two sons Nasir (not Nagir, as he is called in the Imperial] Gazetteer of 
India) entitled Jahangir Khiin, who succeeded him, and Hasan, entitled Malik Iftikpar 
According to Firishta Raja Almad had intended to divide his amall dominions permanently 
between his two sons, leaving Nagir ruler of the greater part of the stare, but establishing 
Hasan as permanent and independent governor of the town and district of. Thalner Nasir 
established his authority throughout the eastern districta of Khandesh, which appear to 
have been neglected by his father, captured the hill fortress of Asirgarh*by stratagem from 
the pastoral chieftain called by Firishta Asa Ahir, from whomit took its name, and by the 
command of Zain-al-din, the spiritual guide of his family, who came from Daulatabad to 
visit him, founded the city of Burhdinpér which, in accordance with Zain-al-din's 
injunction, he named after the great saint Burhén-al-din + who is buried in the hills above 
Daulatabad. On the southern bank of the Tapti, which Zain-al-din refused to cross, 
Nagir founded, on the spot where the saint lodged, a mosque and a village, which he 
named 2०179 054. । भे 

Having thus established himself in eastern Khandesh Nagir resolved, by expelling his 
brother Hasan from Thalner, to extend his authority over the whole state, and to 
this end sought aid of his brother-in-law, Hashang Shah, who had succeeded his father on 
the throne of Malwa. Hishang sent his son Ghaznt Khan to the assistance of Nasir, and 
in 1417 Thalner was captured and Hasan was imprisoned by his brother. Hasan had sought 
aid of Ahmad I of Gujarat, but assistance had not reached him in time and Nasir, partly 
with the object of forestalling the interference of Gujarit in the domestic affairs cy 
Ehandesh and partly, doubtless, with that of repairing his father’s discomfiture, attacked 
Nandurbir. Onthearrival of reinforcements sont by Abmad of Gujartt Naglt fled to Thalne: 
and Glazni Khan to Mandi, and Malik Mabmod, anamfr of Gujart, besieged Nasir in Thalner 
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and the latter was obliged to purchase place by paying tribute and swearing fealty to 
Abmad Shah, and in return received from him the title of Khan and some of the insignia of 
royalty. It was also agreed that Hasan, Nagir's brother, should remain at Ahmad’s court 
as his brother's representative, or, in other words, as a hostage. Hasan seems to have been 
by no means loth to assent to this arrangement, and made his home in Gujarat, where he 
was safer than if he had remained within his brother's reach. 

From this treaty we may date the estrangement between Khandesh and Milwa, for 
Nagir undoubtedly resented Ghazni Khan's pusillanimous desertion of him, which had left 
him no choice but to humble himself before Ahmad of Gujarat. The residence of Hasan 
of Khiindesh in Gujarat sowed the seed of a close alliance between the two states, as will be 
seen hereafter, but Na>ir was not prepared at once to throw himself into the arms of Abmad 
Shih of Gujarat, and was soon enabled to form another alliance. The old animosity 
against the Bahmanids had by now been forgotten, and in 1420 Ahmad Shah Bahmani 
who had recently been at war with Hashang Shah of Malwa and, although he had inflictec 
# crushing defeat upon him, desired still further to weaken his adversary and to extend 
his own influence in the state on the northern border of his kingdom, proposed to Nasir 
an alliance between hia eldest son, “Alé-al-din Abmad, anc Nagtr's daughter, Agha Zainab 
The alliance suited both parties, for it provided Nasir with a powerful ally both against 
from whom he was estranged, and Ahmad Shah Bahmani with a. useful ally against 
Jhallaw&r, fled from the wrath of Ahmad of|,Gujarit and attempted to purchase the 
Khindesh could not venture to face alone the wrath of the Sultan of Gujarat. Nasir Khan 
urnished him, however, with a letter of recommendation to Abmad Shih Bahmani, who 
sent a force to his aid, and the troops of the Dakan and Khindesh attacked, nominally in the 
interest of the fugitive raja, Nandurbir, the frontier district of Gujarit. They suffered a 
defeat, and a stronger force sent by Abmad Bahmani under the command of his son, ‘ Ali-al- 
din Abmad, the son-in-law of Nagir Khan, had no better fortune. The Dakanis withdrew 
‘o their own country, leaving Khéndesh at the mercy of the justly incensed Gujaritis, 

The match between ‘ Ali-al-din Abmad and Agha Zainab was not happy, ‘ Alj-al- 
din Ahmad, who succeeded his father on the throne of the Dakan on Feb. 27, 1435, led 
an expedition two years Jater into the Konkan and, having defeated the Raja of Sanga- 
meshwar and reduced him to the condition of a vassal, married his beautiful daughter, who 
received the name of Zibi Chibra (* beautiful face’). Agh& Zainab who, as the principal 

queen, had the title of Malika-yi Jahin, was slighted for the younger and more beautiful 
Hindu princess, in her jealous wrath wrote to her father, Nastr Khin, complaining of 
her husband's neglect. Nasir Khan, after obtaining the consent of Ahmad Shah of Gujarat 
the necessity for which indicates the change in the relations between the two states) avenged 
his daughter's wrongs by invading Berar, where many of the amirs welcomed him owing to 
ance to his king, * Alé-al-din Abmad. A force of the best troops of the Dakan under the 
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command of Khalaf Hasan Basri; Malik-al-Tujjar, was sent into Berar and found Nasir 
Khan awaiting it at Rohankhed. Nasir Khan was utterly defeated and fled to his hill fortress 
of Laling, whither Malik-al-Tujjar followed him, after burning and destroying all the public 
buildings in Burhaénpiirand laying waste the fertile कन्नड of Khindesh. An attempt to 
surprise Laling failed but Nasir Khan, who attacked the -Dakanis with 12,000 horse and a 
large force of foot, suffered a second severe defeat, which so preyed upon his mind that it 
is saicl to have contributed to his death, which occurred on Sept. 20, or, according to 
another account, Oct. 1. 1437. He was succeeded by his gon, ` Adil Khrn I, after whose 
accession Malik-al-Tujjar, hearing that a force was advancing from Nandurbir to relieve 
Luling, retired to the Dakan with his plunder, which included seventy elephants and many 
14111 1 ad 

‘ Adil Khin reigned without incident until 1441, when he died, either on April 30 or 
on May 4,and was succeeded by his son Mubarak Khan, who likewise reigned without inci- 
dent until his death on June 5, 1457, when he was sueéeeded by his. son Malik ‘ Aind, who 
assumed the title of ‘ Adil Khan II. | 

^ व्‌ Khan IT was one of the most energetic and most powerful rulers of Khiindesh_ 
He established his authority over the rijas whose territory was included in or marched with 
his own, including the raja4s of Gondwana, and compelled them to pay him tribute, he 
suppressed the cepredations of the Kolis and Bhils thus making the reads throughout his 
lominions safe for travellers, he strengthened and extended the defences of Asirgarh, he 
fortified Burhinpir by building a citadel on the Tapti, and he carried his arms as far as 
Jharkhand, now known as Chitiya Nigpdr, which exploit he was known as Jharkhandi 
Sultin, The author of the Zafar-al-Wadsh evidently did not understand this title for he 
erroneously attributes one bearing a slight resemblance to it to Mubarak Khiin, ‘ Adil Khan's 
father and predecessor, who, he says, was known as Chaukanda, a word without meaning but 
bearing some resemblance to a Hindi word meaning “ square,” the applicability of which is 
not clear. Firishta’s account of the origin and application of the nickname is undoubtedly 
correct. 

The alliance with Malwa had terminated with Ghazni Khin’s desertion of Nasir Khan in 
1417, that with the Dakan had ended in disaster and humiliation, and since Malik-al-Tujjir’s 
invasion of Khandesh the Fariqis had learnt to regard the king of Gujarit as their natural 
protector, had recognized his suzerainty, paid him tribute, and maintained an agent at his 
court. ‘Adil Khan IT, flushed with his successes over Hindis and aborigines, believed that. 
the time had when he could stand alone, and failed to remit tribute to Gujarit and to 
appoint an agent to represent him there. Mahmid Baikarah, who had succeeded to the 
throne of Gujarit in 1458, accordingly sent an army to reduce him to obedience and ‘Adil 
Khiin, who was forced to seek refuge in Asirgarh, obtained peace on the payment of all arrears 
of tribute and henceforward remained obedient to Mabmid of Gujarit. The author of the 
afar-al-Wélih says that this invasion of Khindesh occurred in 1459-60, but from what we 
know of the history of Gujarat Mahmid can hardly have had leisure to invade Khandesh in 
that year and it is far more probable that ‘Adil KhAn II. ventured to defy Gujarit towards 
the end of his reign, when his successes had increased his power and inspired him with con- 
fidence, than at its beginning when he had no reason to believe that he could throw off his 
allegiance. Moreover from an event which occurred during his visit to Mabmad Shah, his 
designation of a distant relative as his heir, he being then childleas, it is probable that he 
was then advanced in years, for had be been ॐ young man with a prospect of begetting 
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children he would not have been likely to imperil the rights of a son who might be born to 
him by naming a distant relative as his heir. It appears therefore that 1499-1500, the date 
given by Firishta® for the invasion of Khiaindesh by Mahmiid Baikarah, is correct. After 
8 reconciliation with his suzerain ‘Adil {hin visited Gujariit and was kindly received, 
and the author of the Zafar-al-Walih says that he associated much with Mahmid Baikarah 
and was on most intimate terms with him. He waa childless and the heir-presumptive to 
the throne of Shandesh was his younger brother, Da’fid Than, a feeble and worthless Prince. 
There was at the court of Mabmiid Baikarah a child, ^ Alam Than, who was directly descended 
inthe male line from Hasan “hin, Malik Iftikhir, the younger brother of Nasir Than 
who, after having been captured and imprisoned by his brother, had been sent to Gujarat, 
where he and his descendants had lived ever since, the objects of the special favour of the 
kings of that country. Hasan Shin married a relation, probably a sister, of his benefactor 
Abmad I of Gujarat and left a son, Ghazni Khin, who married Alimad Shah's daughter 
and left by her a son,-Qaigar Khan, who married the daughter of the Sultan of Sind and left 
a son, Absan “hin, who was married by Mabmiid Baikarah to his daughter, the sister of 
Mugaffar Il of Gujarat, and left a son, ‘Alam Khin, who was related to * Adil Khin II 
no more nearly thanin the ninth degree, but was regarded almost as a member of the royal 
house of Gujarat. Firishta," in his heading to the reign of ‘Alam Khan, who eventually 
succeeded under the title of “Adil Khan Tf, makes him a son of Nasir Khin, but this ia 
absurd, for he was certainly a child about 1500 and Nasir had died in 1437. If we supported 
Alam Khan to be a posthumous son of Nasir he would have been seventy-one years of age 
at the time of his accession in 1600, when he was certainly a young man. Moreover Firishta 
contradicts himself,"! by correctly «describing “Alam Khan as daughter's son to Mahméd 
Baikarah of Gujarat, who was fourteen years of age in 1453, so it is obvious that he 
cannot have been a son of Nasir Khan. | 

One day towards the end of his reign ‘ Adi] Khan I, who was visiting Mabmad Baikarah, 
was sitting with him in the hall of the palace at Chimpanir, when the conversation turned 
on ‘Alam Khin, who was then in the room. Mabmid evidently wished. that he should be 
well provided for, and “Adil Khin embraced and fondled the engaging child and at length 
promise] अ) णपि that he should succeed him on the throne of Khandesh, 

Shortly after adopting his young cousin as his heir ` Adil KhAn II, died. Regarding the 
date of his death there are some discrepancies. Firishta gives-it,!? as Rabi-al-awwal 14,897 
(Jan. 15, 1492) but this date, which differs by more than ten years from that given by any 
other authority, may be at once discarded, for Firishta himself contradicts it twice, first in 
stating that ‘Adil Khan If, having succeeded on Rajab 12, 861,19 reigned for forty-six 
years, eight months, and twelve days," which period brings the date of his death to 
Rabi-al-awwal 24, 908 (Sep. 27, 1502), and secondly in stating that * Adil Khén’s successor, 
Dé’dd Khan, died on Jamédi-al-awwal 1, 914, after a reign of eight years, one month, and 
ten days, according to which statement the date of ‘Adil Khan's death would be Rabi-al 
awwal 20,906 (Oct. 14, 1500). The author of the Zafar-al- Walih,15 gives the-date as Rabi'- 
al-awwal 15,907 (Sep. 28, 1501) which divides almost equally the period between the two 
dates found by calculation from Firishta's statements regarding the duration of the two 
reigns and may be aecepted as correct. Mr. Stanley Lane Poole, in his Mohammadan 
Dynaaties, 19 gives the date of ‘Adil Khin's death and Di’fid’s accession as 1503. for which 
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his authority seems to be the Useful Tables? published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
but-what the authority for those tables is I do not know. The Muntathab-al-Lubab, a work 
which, so far as its account of the dynasties of the Dakan goes, is admittedly a mere epitome 
of Firishta, gives the date as Sep. 27, 1501, so that it is clear that the date given in the एक y 
text of Firishta is a misreading | 

According to the Burhén-i-Ma' dsir, & most untrustworthy authority for the reigns of 
the earlier Nizam Shahi kings of Abmadnagar, ‘ Adil Khan IT, who is described as ‘Adil ` 
Shah, was succeeded on the throne of Khandesh, in accordance with his will, by his son 
“ Mabmdd Shah Firigi,” whose presumption in styling himself Shah aroused the wrath 
of Mahbmid Baikarah of Gujarat, A long and confused account of the invasion of Khandesh 
by Mabmid, of Ahmad Nizim Shah's expedition to assist.“ Mahmiid Fardgqi,” and of the 
defeat and discomfiture of Mahmid Baikarah follows, Another version of this story is 
given by Firishta in the only passage in which he quotes 1५ the Burhén-i-Ma’dsir, called by him 
the “ Wagd'i'-i Nizémshéhiyyah which Sayyid ‘Ali Samnani was writing in the reign of 
Burhan Nizim Sh&h I, and which he never lived to finish,” but in this version - 24217204 
प्र, and the mythical ^ केिपातैत्‌ Shah Firdgqi” is not. mentionec Firishta discredits the 
story, as well he may. Not only has Sayyid ‘Ali been obliged to juggle with the chro- 
nology of the Fariqi dynasty, but he has invented a Fardqi ruler who never ascended the 
throne and fathered a son on the childless ‘Adil Khan. The motive for the invention of the 

















and Wajih-al-din and beat 8 hasty and undignified retreat on hearing that Mabmid Bai 

On the death of ‘Adil Khan Il, Mabméd Baikarah took no steps to obtain the throne 
for his protégé “Alam Khin, the adopted heir, and ‘Adil Khan's brother Da’éd Khan would 
have succeeded peacefully had not a strong party among the amira of Khaéndesh been 
bitterly opposed to him and proclaimed instead of him his infant son Ghazni Khan; but 
Giazni Khan's party was overcome and Da’dd Khan retained the throne 

It is almost impossible to follow the events of मतर brief but troubled reign. Accord- 
ing to Firishta 108 "व entertained the design of annexing part of the Nigim Shahi dominions 
and to this end committed some acts of aggression. It seems impossible that so feeble a 
monarch should wantonly have provoked ao powerful a neighbour, but there is no doubt. 





° pretender, ‘Alam Khan Fardgi, not to-be confounded with the protégé of Mabiiad कत) 
who bore the same name. The silence of the author of the Burh4n-i-Ma’ asir is easily 
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Professional jealousy provably scoounts for this. But the work quoted by Firishta as on Wag’ ig 
Nisimehdhiyyah is undoubtedly the Burhén-i-Ma'deir, Major King is, however, quite Fightin anying 
that Firishta does not mention the Surhdn-i-Ma'iir in the long list of authorities cited at the beginning 
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explained, for A:mad's invasion of K!.fnmdesh brought him no glory andhe was ignominious!y 
axpelled trom the country. From 4 comparison of the Zafar-al-Walih with Firishta 1 appear 
Hisim-al-din, an amir of «hdindesh who :waa one of Da'dd Khan's principal opponents 
invited Aymad Ni,Am Shah to aid him in overthrowing Da'dd. A':mad invaded the co intry 
briagiag wis protcg?, hao, with him, and laid it waste. Da’dd, who probably dared 
not appeal to Ma smdéd Baikarah of Gujarat, lest he should bring another pretender intu 
the tiwid, applied for aid to. Nasir-al-din Shih of Malwa who, in 1504, sent a force under 
igb&l :..4n, one of hus emirs, to aid him. Iqbal Khan expelled Aymad Ni.im Shih, but 
name of nis master, Na,ir-al-din Shih, with which humiliating demand 9, was forced 
tocomply. “Alam Khin had fed with his protector, Abmad Ni.im Shh, and for the 
remainiog four years of bis life Di'id Khan reigned in peace, dying on Aug. 28, 1508 

After the death of Da’ad his son Ghazni Khiin was, according to Firishta, raised to the 
throne by Mabx risam-al-din and the other amurs, but was poisoned by tham after ten days 
iather, but the discrepancy is of little consequence, for Grazni Klan never actually reigned 
and.almost immudiacely after the death of Da'id Abmad Nizam Shih reappeared in 
KLandesa wita os protege, “Alam 1.87. 

The descunt of this ^ Alam Khan is not precisely known, but there ia nowhere a hint 
that he was an unpostor. According to Firishta he was “ of the offspring of the Farigi 
Sul.ins ”; tue ufer-al-Wahan calls him “a relationof D4é’id " ; and the author of the 
Burhun-i-Ma'a.tr says that he was “‘ of the stock of the rulera of Asir." It iq probable 
that-be was tar nearer in blood to Da'fd than was the other‘ Alam /' An, who was protected 
by. Ma.mid Baikerah. It will be convenient to distinguish the two pretends Alam 
Kian of Gujaritand ‘Alam Khin of Apmadnagar 

Alam «.4o of Gujarit now thought that it was time to assert his claim to the throne 
of KLandesa and ais motaer applied to her father, Ma» mQd Baikarah, for assistance, which 
was readily givea, In November or December, 1508, only three or four months after the 
death of Da’ad .. dn, Masmid Baikarah set out from Chdmp4nir for Thalner, then held for 
Abmad’s protgé, styling himeelf ‘Alam Shih, 

The position in 4ndean was now as follows :—-' Alam Khin of A‘madnagar and Malik 
Hishm-al-din the Mughbul,.the leader of the Abmadnagar party in K' dndesh, were at 
Burhdurpitr, where they were joined by Aimad Ni am Sn4h of A;madnagar and * Ald-al-din 
Iméd Saab of Berar, wnom cisim-al-din had summoned to his aid ; Malik Ladan, tha leader 
of the Gujarat party in |:|Andesh, had shut himself up in Asi garh, where he waa besieged 
by the partisans of Alam |: ! 22) of Ahmadnagar; and Malmid Shah Baikarah and his 

protégé, * Alam (६) £ of Gujarat, were advancing on Thalner. Thalner surrendered, and on 
hearing of its fall Ajmad Ni am Shah and Ala-al-din ‘Imid Shih fled for refuge to Gawil- 
ge:h, leaving 4,000 treops in Burhanpiir to support their candidate for tha throne. Ma :mid 
then sent two of his am rs, Sayyid Ayaf Kn and ‘ Aziz-al-Mulk against Hisdm-al-din and 
so that Hisdm-al-din was obliged to provided for his own safety by sending the pretender 
off to the Dakan and making hia submission to Ma undid Baikarah. Malik Ladan had fore- 

stalled him, arid there was now no obstacle in the path of Alam K' &n of Gujarat to the throne 
06 April 1, 1509, Ma mdd Baikarah beld’s court at Taalnor and installed nis prot.gé ‘Alan, 
Khim, whe now took the title of * Adil Khao Ill, as ruler of Khi&odesh, coalucring on him, 
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as though he had & mere officer of Gujardt, the title of A‘-am-i-Hnmivan. Malik Ladan 
received the title of Khinjahin and Malik Hisim-al-din that of Shahrvar and Mabméd. 
after giving his nephew four elephants and 009 tangas, returned to Gujarit, 

In the meantime A‘'mad Nisam Shih had returned to the frontier of his own kingdom 
und ventured to'send a letter to Malmad Baikarah requesting him to grant to “Alam iin, 
who had taken refuge at the court of A‘madnagar, some small share in the dominions of his 
forefathers. ‘To the letter, which Ahmad, who had revolted from his master, Mahmdéd 
Shih Bahmanf, had imprudently addressed as from one king to another, no written reply 
was vouchsafed, but the envoy who bore it had to endure an unpleasant interview with 
Mahmiid, who wrathfully asked how one who was a rebellious slave had dared to address 
him as one king writing to another, instead of embodying his requests in the form of a 
humble petition, and closed his homily with > threat that such insolence, if repeated, would 
not go unpunished A 














Burhan and Amir Bartd of Bidar invaded Berar, and Muhammed Shith, who reresded ‘are. 
n-din “Imad Shih as a protégé of his uncle, Bahadur Shah. at once respended to his appeal 
for help and marched to his assistance Burhfin 7 and Amfr Rarfd severely defeated * Ala. 
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resented - 419 ी7उ appeal to the powerful king of (णह, were in no mood to seo his 
wrongs righted, and MAahir remained in the possession of Burhan. 

This companionship in arma increased the intimacy between Bahidur and Muhammad 
and Bahadur not only permitted his sister's son, whose ancestors hiad been content with the . 
title of KhAn, to assume the royal title, but was accustomed to give him aseat beside him on 
his throne, ‘and it was probably now that he openly acknowledged him as heir-presumptive 
to the throne of Gujarit, 

In 1530 Bahfdur again visited Burhinpér and seemed inclined, in response to an 
appeal from the King of Berar, to attack Ahmadnagar once more, but Muhammad, who had 
nothing to gain from a strife which would convert Alimadnagar into a permanent enemy of 
Khiindesh, came forward as peacemaker, and his counsels prevailed. Early in 153] 
Muhammad accompanied Bahadur on his expedition into Malwa, in which he captured Mind 
on March 28, 1531, afid subsequently, after reducing to obedience the Rajpits who had 
acquired power in that country, in which operation he was much assisted by Muhammad 
annexed Malwa to Gujarat. | 

In 1534-35 Mubammad assisted Bahdur in his siege of Chitor, which ended in the 
capture of that fortress, and in the same year accompanied him in his fight from Humiyiin’s 
army st Mandasor to Mindi. Bahadur fled from Mindi to Champanir, whither he was 
pursued by Huméyiin, and thence to Kathiiwid. Huméayiin'’s expedition into Malwa and 
Gujarat had much alarmed the kings of the Dakan, who were convinced that he intended 
at once to recover the Southern Kingdoms for Dihli, and Burhan I. of Ahmadnagar, Ibrahim 
‘Adil Sh&h 1. of Bijapdr, Sultin Quli Qutb Shih of Golconda, and Darya ‘Imid Shah of Berar 
formed an alliance against him, but their apprehensions were premature, for Humayiin, who 
was harassed by the activity of Bahddur's amtrs and disturbed by news of the progress made 
by the already formidable Shir Shah, was unable to maintain his position in Gujarit and 
retired to MAnd@ and thence, on Bahadur Shah's return from Did to Chimpanir, to Dihli. 

Humaydn, on retiring to Dihli, left some of his amirs in Malwa to retain possession of 
the province, and Muhammad Shah of Khandesh was engaged, under the orders of Bahadur 
Shah, in expelling these intruders, when he received news that Bahidur had been drowned 
on Feb. 13; 1537, at Did, whither he had gone to treat with the Portuguese under Nuno 
da Cunha, and that the affairs of Gujarét were in great confusion owing to the return of the 
Mughul, Mohammad Zamin Mirzi, from Hindistin and the Panjib. Muhammad Shah 
was summoned by the amirs, in accordance with his uncle's will, to ascend the throne of 
Gujarat, but before he could reach Champanir he died, on.May 4, 1537, and was buried in 
Burhinpir, | 

On the death of Muhammad Shh an attempt was made to raise to the throne his young. 
son Ahmad, but the majority of the amirs supported the cause of Mulammad's brother. 
Mubérak. Ahmad died, or was probably put to death, and Mubarak ascended the throne, 
using the royal title which, in the case of Muhammad, had been recognized by Bahadur 
Shih of Gujarat. The death of Muhammad Shah had left the throne of Gujarit vacant,- 
and the amirs of that country were obliged to seek their king in Khindesh, where Bahadur, 
in order to secure an undisputed succession in Gujarit for his nephew, Muhammad Shah of 
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Ki:andesh, had imprisoned his younger brother, Latif Khan. Latif Khan was now dead 

but had left a son, Mahmid, and a deputation from Gujarat, headed by the amir Ikhtiyar 
Klan, waited on Mubérak Shih and demanded the surrender of Mahméid. The demand 
was a disappointment to Mubarak, who had hoped that the choice of the amirs of ‘Gujarit 
would fall on him, and he demurred to surrendering Mahmid but, on the amirs of Gujarat 
assembling their forces and assuming a threatening attitude, delivered him to Ikhtiyar: 
Kl an, who carried him off to Gujarit and there enthroned him as Mahmad III. The history 

of Gujarat during the early part of Mahmid's reign is the history of contests between the 

leading amirs of the kingdom for the possession of the king's person and the regency which 

auch possession involved and two amira entitled "Imad-al-Mulk and Darya Khan, having 

slain Ikhtiyar Khan, quarrelled with one another. ‘Imfd-al-Mulk was worsted by his 

confederate in the contest for the posseasion of the young king and fled to Khandesh, where he 
took refuge with Mubarak Sh4h. Daryé Eldan and Mahmdad III pursued him and were 
met by Mubdrak at Dankri. Mubarak was defeated but the Gujaritis refrained from. 
following up their success and ‘[méd-al-Mulk fled to Mandi and took refuge with Qadir 

Kian, one of the old amirs of the Khalji kings of MAlwa who, on the expulsion and 

retirement of Humaydn's officers from Malwa, had assumed the governmentof the country and 

entitled himself Qadir Shih. According to Firishta,!® Mahmiid now, in fulfilment of a. 
promise which he had made to Mubirak when they were fellow-prisoners in Asirgarh during 
the life-time of Bahfidur and Mubammad, surrendered to K! andesh the town and district of 
Nandurbdr 

" It was in Mubdrak’s reign that the army of Khdndesh first measured swords with the 

Adham Klan, Akbar's foster-brother, conquered Malwa and expelled Baz Bahidur,; the son 
and successor of Shujd‘at Khan, Shir Shih’s viceroy of that province, who had assumed 
took refuge in Burh&npir, and was followed thither in 1562 by the brutal Pir Muhammad 
Khan, Akbar’s governor of MAlwa, who committed the most terrible atrocities in Khandesh, 

plundering and laying waste the country and slaughtering its inhabitants without regard to 

age or sex. He captured Burhinpdr and ordered a general massacre of its inhabitants in 
which many pious and learned men perished. Mubarak and Baz Bahidur shut themselves up 

in Asirgarh and TufAl Khan, who had usurped the government of Berar and’ 4 

marched to attack Pir Muhammad who, anxious to save the plunder which he had collected, 

officers were attacked and defeated by their pursuers and fled in confusion across the river, 

jo which Pir Muhammad was drowned. All historians. agree in regarding his fate as "8 

judgment on the atrocities which he had committed in Malwa and, above all, in K}fndesh. 
him.” As a result of the defeat of Pir Muhammad Baz Bahadur temporarily regained: 





(To be continued ) 
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VIVEKAPATRAMALA. 
BY T. A. GOPINATHA RAO, M.A; TRIVANDRUM 
(Continued from p. 100 ) 
Ta | ian || 
|| विवेकपत्रमाला ॥ 


जयन्ति जगर्ति HI प्रवाचां पुरौ 

वलन्ति वश्चधावलारिदक्य त एते जधा : | 

वसन्ति विदुषा शिरौनटनङ्खःकं ये परं 

agra विमतखण्डन डिर्डिमम || 
प्रलाण्डवास्तव्यमहा जनानां RAHAT Hara eS | 

वेलां कृलान्धेः चविदकपच्रमालां Gee Ma द्र जानि || 

अस्ति मन्श्ारकं नान Te TAR | 

FS RASTA महावुरम्‌ || 

Saree aad aa: सौमशौसवरपदाच्जसेङ्का : | 

FT चहु शास्तवक्रकाः संप्रदायक्रदालाञ्िरायते॥ 

Sea eT: किलल कास्छिमण्डर चिकधधंनो ज द्धिरभ्‌च्छिवालय।न 
मन्दाकिनीतीरज्षो द्विजन्मनः निजामहाषु निवासयिच्यत- || 
TFA KIM: प्राप्य भङ्गः मन्वाराख्यो मन्दकेदारनूनिः। 
तस्मादेने चाममुन्मृच्य हीनं चोलं AIA यात्रया STAT RA || 
स्नास्वा जिपथगा TT ददवा Praat दिकम्‌ | 

आनयिष्यामि TCT न्राह्मणानिति || 

चोलो ममिषतिविविच्य बहुशो विद्वत्गुणालंकलान 
सवोनन्निचित्तस्विवेदकृतिनो निस्यक्रियातस्वरान | 

श्रौते ज्रह्मणि निव्टितान्विधिमपस्पदयार्मपयं तकं 
ASAT SAAN TAT तहता सम्मान्य सस्मास्व( १ नि ) ara | 
काडयपा MAA सावण्याः ewer ओव | 

आरीवत्ताश्च भरद्वाजा गोत्तमा अपि Aran: |) 

सांकृस्या इति चने गोचनः परिकीर्तिताः | 

पासाव्रवह्नो यज्वा नास्कराख्यक्विर्नथा || 

राजनायकविच्धैव चुब्रद्मण्यकावेस्तया | 
जराधरेदायञ्वा च नीलकण्टकविस्तथा || 
बीरकितः सोमनाथास्यो मदिकाजनमदकः | 
आगत्य काञ्च्यामकवसन्विख्वाप्य च विद्ग्धतान || 
तुण्डीरमण्डलमहानाने मण्डपस्य त्या यनानवरनल्पराभिरेश्च पश्चात्‌ | 
कोटिल्यहारक्नदस्य TTT चाल शच कर राचरे पृयुभयहारम्‌ ॥ 
TINIE ACT Ta hes प्रामं विभज्य way दकवशनादयश्च | 
अष्टाविमानमि च नागवतो विधाय भगाक्भाकयपि च भागवतौ विवत्रे | 
सर्वेपि सर्वैरपि मान्यतायां Praag: {एल सवेनान्यस्‌ | 

लस्यापि सर्वैरपि मान्यतायानद्यापि नान्यो भदनोनि भन्ये I 














-I re indebted to Mr. ‘T. =. Kuppusvimi Sastri of Tanjore for the text of the {1 14... 1 
as १150 the extracts from the Subhad rd- Dana jaya Niflakam, the Bidgavata-champu and the Siémapa! j, 
Fégdnarda-prahesoia. Ho has also heen kind enough to make several valuable suggestions, 
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THAI तत्रं राजनायानिधं रिवन | 

नाजनाचकविस्तस्यं THAT: स संन्वधान्‌ || 

किचाभीं नृपत्तौ गते Maat सं चारयन्तः waa 

मङ्क् WATT सचितधनाः GNF TIAA: | 

्ेशानीदापदः चनाइगमनयन केदान्डदुः ( ? ) Aras 
पाञचान्पाडाननो विधय grat कालं च तैऽका( ¦ गा कयन || 
बैन्तष्याङ्ति नामादप्ामस्यापिं गिगेगपि | 

SET SIAC यत्र त्वासते war: ॥ 

एवं गते TAT नपावेप्र कालं FIT तषु गमिततैष च पर्ष | 
वल्रुगाथक्लनरनपहायनानि जा! 1 ह्या ) विव॑श्चव्रचिरन gaan’ |! 
पासादवह्रननखान्द्जधस्व तत श्रीपुण्डरीकपरनायकतेवनायाः | 
पतरौ बभूव गणसायकसारनामा ओमान्तनाप तिरिति प्रतिनानयन्तः || 


पाण ज्यव्चगच्जीलगाजश्च खस्य शिष्या आसज्छाकगः RTD | 
TRG हास्तिमह्स्य शीं SH हन्यते यस्य याने || 
टक्धासनापतिरोति प्रथितः पथिव्यां विद्याविनीतेवेनतैगंररास aera | 
नस्येव ARTA AER: प्रसन्नकाष्यस्व च यः प्रनेता | 
सव॒ शास्वेष सहलरडधः स एव चाग्नीनचिनोच्समस्तान || 
: वंशे लपनप्रकाक्ने स स्यागरजौ ऽवततार धीरः | 

यः RRA sara विद्याजयस्तःभनधत्त यज्वा || 
गुरुस्वयनविन्नानयज्व श्नीमद्धरस्वामिमहामनौ च | 
चतावनृतां विले ज्वला ङ्ख श्री च्या गराजार्य चुधी मनेद्नौ || 
दाक्षिणामतिचज्वा च भास्क गण्य बौलितः | 
लदा डौ गौतपावास्तां A नास्करयञ्वनः || 

विद्यापतिनरी चव रिवाकरकविस्तया | 

Tals सयनदच्च राजनायक्रवैः कले || 

गरुशर्तिकविश्चव शिवसूर्यमखीौ नथा | 

aaa शाण्डिला ख्यात शन्रह्मण्यकवैः कन || 
वसूयम चेव चचन्नह्मण्यमसखीं तया | 

गानचिद्जुःनस्थौ चव रामचन्द्रचधस्तया |i 
WIT sar aes रोक विश्चताः। 

आमच्छकरयज्वा चं न।लकण्टनखीं wy: | 

यज्ञनागायणो विद्गान्य ज बानन्तक।वः परः | 

इम TAC a नालकल्टकरवैः कल || 
बाजनाथकविश्च॑व VHRR: | 

qiaat सोभनायस्व कृले विख्यातकीर्तिकौ || 

देवारामाद्वयो यज्वा मदिकाज्जनसन्ततै | 

एकोर्वधातिरेषां त॒ कलान्याससन्विनागतः || 
एडस्वयंमूपतिनामयज्वनः Barina प्रथितस्सन्रदितः | 
तयां गुरुस्वानिस॒नस्य सन्ततौ सृतावभूतां च यनं यमोज्वलो || 
अनिरामास्विकरा कन्या सौमनायश्च पत्रकः | 

ताव कन्यां जघाह गराजनायभ्तु गौनमः || 

Aaa नारीनामनिगानाभ्बिका वरा | 

लोन्वयदीलसो नान्यगुनैर Bea गता |i 
अभन्वथनाम्न्यामतिरागवव्यामपष्पवत्य।मापि भाग्यरासिम्‌ | 
प्रसुय प्यं सकृदेव सापि Ta जन्मत एव वषं || 
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wars qaqa one चकस्य व्रिभूषणाय | 
SqQeeas चतुः Tas गेषु Fae कलद्खेम्व || 
Samarra कवेवश्चदी wits जाजक्सुमेः समचन्‌ | 
स राजनायोऽधिजगौ (7) कलार्म्वात्‌ कटाश्नचः द्रं तनयं प्रजज्ञे ॥ 
द्युमे aed सति जातमात्र सपुजक्रे डोणधरामिधाने | 
सवां च भभिर्मसुदै सरस्य: TATE अनुकूलवालाः ॥ 
राजन।थः कविः प्रात्य तनयं विनयान्विचम | 
न वव्रे Wes काममन्यमहःनं शम्‌ || 
andl बनूव केनापि यथा सर्व॑न्ठीप्तिः | 
भाविनं erage ते मावयन्करपं qa ॥ 
विद्पारण्यदृयं दयाद्वपषा विश्वायवि श्रागना 
विष्णुत्रह्मिवालयान्‌ र्वयता श्रीबद्कक्चपास्मना | 
देवेनार्पिलमषलयरमनजन्त्युरसंज्ं स्वये 
तल्पग्रामगता विन्त सह नास्ते लप्र TACT: || 
कयोति ददास््विषहं च कंचन बधं कर्णाट HAT 
TDS छुजचनाय सहिता अस्यापयन्कृत्तिदाः ^ 
तत्सौवयं मभौ कषण नक्र क्रतं सं स्याविदं AAT 
स ख्यानायममं च सजि दधिरे aren नू(? year लदा ॥ 
खो PATINA लकरः | 
एतै नहाजनास्तत्र तथां Fala RAAT: || 
अौ इुम्बरस्रामगत Tar: श्ास्त्रदेवान्दचिन्तनेः। 
सन्ध्याततियिसमव्वानिरूषासत्त महेन्यरम्‌ | 
इत क्रम्य वाचानिः est: पद्युपोषभेः ॥ 
बष्षमूपाभ्यतुज्ञाता agra निवे शनेः | 
स राज्ननायः किगाजवयः शौगाद्धिनाथं तनय स्फुरन्तम्‌ | 
वेदादिविद्यान्ननमज्जेनाय {नार aaa ॥ 
पुचस्योपयमं विचिन्व्य मनसा sierra: कवि 
प्राप्यैवोपयमं स्वयं त सहसा संप्ाच्व THAT: पदम्‌ | 
ga watt सोमनायनस्विनं। £ नि प्रादेश Poe 
ars जासि रल्यवचि( 2 नौ )स्वतु ज गाभेवा जेरानाभ्विका ॥ 
श्वी नोमना यत्स्वनु लातत जं तन्‌ जवा fracas 





८.२० 
शिवार्यक जनेन 4 समपगस्य शोगाचलः | 
नवा...च्च्किवं इदि Patera Frat 
स मातुन्कवधरक्तधा शयनमेव तेने वरम्‌ ॥ 
अन जातु जन्मानवनाल्योक्व fra | 
सोगनायाजिधो यज्वा स्यचिनोत्लकल्तां महीम्‌ ॥ 
तीय तिवये qracceres sitar | 

चान्दलरसरन्तोघं सं Pry rit यथा ॥ 
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smagearg समाक. 1 वेदय िरस्याघ्राय वै उदः | 
पप्रख्छ किमि वस्त ` Bala HITA AAA || 
यदृच्छया नवचामनायव्यापीं. ` A) sare | 
विद्यापत्ती शपमतवे चत्र जालस्यबाधितः || 
अभन्दुच डः भ Sat: स्फुगन्मनींमूरधंफ्णीं शककल । 
बालैमनीन्दै्च चतारन्वितो बबेध मा कश्चिदुपेत्य पुरूष || 
तप्तस्य मे संत्रमनोलल्वरवंक्स्य Th विन स्वनावात | 
ताम्बुक सारं ति वक्त संत्यं च शच कारग्यसमुद्र TF: || 
तेनैव रक्ता रसना भवी या तच्छोधना वह समागतोऽस्मि ॥ 
उक्तवैति स TA च कार WET ae वसनः शिवस्य | 
स तोषयामास न वानिचेत्तं तं प्रौ दैवं नृपनिन्दु ल्यम्‌ || 
कवित्वदान्त्या च विचाररीत्या विवादखानभ्यवशेन aq | 
स slaty: कविराडसां च Sagrada कमनःप्रसारौ ॥ 
ated च aaa तल्या्बरलग्वलयावनूलाम्‌ | 
सावण्यक्रन्यातुपयस्य सम्यग्यक्ताभ्बिकां नाम यजिक्रियाहाम्‌ ॥ 
यस्तैः स्चिनिनेहदकिणाकेरी जे महे शाविनरदनान्स्वान्‌ | 
तल्पग्रामस्य यास्यायामादुम्बरपुरास्प॒रः | 
नव चानस्व Wal THN कल्पयत्‌ | 
TPS ATVs लु तदर्धं दक्षिणोत्तरे ॥ 
STRAT TATRA | 
fata जं तज्राभयकीं नृभो व्यधात्‌ ॥ 
ञ्य सत्ाद्विदेशे तं Tara wales | 
इदमृश्यानसुद्री य al Ware She ॥ 
उ्यानजीवीं नीलाद्विधनिको गर्विते) ऽभवत्‌ | 
आरामः कलपुष्यमारविनमच्छाखा पक जच्छ कः 
प्राकारेण पयोदपदङतिज्ञषा eee?) रवां मण्डनैः | 
लल्पप्रामज्ञषः TRAN त- 
खकीशोणाद्रिकवीश्वरो नपण न्धपियञ्चाभवत ॥ 
जातं alert: कोौषाकवाकल्व चं गवां कलम्‌ | 
कवि RSIS कड कारववौचत || 
अनीकेगमेता गावन्ते गाजाराममुषद्रुनाः | 
इछधारांच्छुगां (?)) जग्ध्वौन्मुलयाच्ति तातन न्‌ || 
ag: प्रमस्वागवानां वां बन्धो ऽ स्मानिर्विधास्वने | 
तदुन्मोन्ता क्रमा ड़ याहक्षिणादापातेः TH: II 
Cee गते ल ममिन्गला गावश्च तच्पवम | 
nash कारे deen गा समोचन वे चनि | 
गौचावेदिन वृत्तान्तः प्रस्याण्यातच्च तन a: ॥ 
प्रौषदेवाय nara निवेश्येदमवाःचतं | 
अगममस्विनं मह्यमच्रह्नारयितं Fre || 
अव्यया अन्यया भां स्वमन्षगाद्ट.- उस्विनम्‌ | 
न्येति न्‌ -विज्ञास्वा स्वयं धाह HT | 
प्रभहालस्बिनेषा मे warts: ere | 
धन्या भवं Tareas ea AT RATA ॥ 
श्रुत्वेति eng वंकटाटि मुपायन | 
कर जान राजं जगचतागदश्नं wwe निन्यम्‌ | 
हि dat विदिर्वा नि जेभ्यो afer: जग।म हि नाभ्ये ` पुरं हास्ति-प्वम्‌ | 
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हरी समक्ष नृषस्येनि मत्वा दिद्ञ्चुनूप त विविक्षु: स्वमयं * । 
RTs Tats wea ! च्या )वतस्ये नैजे न्नौकनरम। 
तस्परिच्वा नपायाइरसयात्तरला AT: | 

व्ानिणास्यकविः RMS Ase || 

रा ज्यप वौयवाच्याया राजयपलन्या रतो स्सुकः । 

इति तत्कथयस्व अनान्यङवत्‌ तस्य जः ॥ 

qcart तत, ऋद्धे विचारयति मानसे | 

लंगा तन या तस्व तात्तमाह शना गिगम्‌ || 

विद्धानर्यी च नुत्वा कः स्छटमेवं राचव्यति| 

अन्यथेव भवेदयं आनेय इतिं वै कविः ॥ 

ततः समाहय सनां क वीदसम्मान्यवाचा कविगादसन्यं( ! कष ।१ | 
शोकः TANT च पच्चत्ता नोः समादिदेशैति कविं TINT: || 
अयो विवायतां विजैरालेकारिकसम्भततः | 

हच्युत्तवा स प्रादान्यं शकं ATs AeA: || 

FC नवद्राञ्यं PATA: | 

अनिद्रस्स्वन्वदेशे षु स्वकवागमनन्चङया || 

SPAR STU राजस्ान्न धिव जकः | 

दिण्डिमं वाद्यमाहस्य जयनपरभृर्प वे || 

एतच्छोकपस दन सं कविं प्रत्यप द्यत्त | 

कविमद्ः waa वाथा वनरूपास्थित 

प्रतिज्ञां qaqa वाद्यक्रमविवरजने | 

fae चात्मनः प्रात्र सत्ति राजन्नध। व्रतः ॥ 

अयोर्विते दिनि पातै सवंशा््रतिचाग्तः 

निगदतो ऽनपायाख्यौ गर्वितः aia: | 

are डिष्डिममस्य नपुरवरं हस्तीन्तरपु्कम्भक्रम 
विदस्कण्ठसतां वितीयं विमतानाधूय कवालाभ्नियः (?) | 
सौवर्णं args समनिषिच्यैनं सुभद्रा नने 
Paneer कातिरित्यासस्यां Prez || 
जातत तच निशाकाले चन्द्रश्नालास्थिते a7: | 

अवोचन यत्वैनन न्तं शा्चितलाञ्छनम्‌ || 

ध्रा चीनागे सरागे wear arenas समुद्र 

निद्रालौ नीर जालो TIS कमरे RRA सोक | 
भका ATH तमति Tada निर्विचरि चकोरे 
कन्व ;नल्यद्वं विकिरति क्िरणान्शा्वरीसा्वनौमः॥ 
वनं याना द्रन्येपि Ayana Frat: परः | 

एष श्ोनीन्द्र( ! नादि )यज्वा ज्‌ इत्याश ौकमापठन्‌ ॥ 
शृच्वच्छ च sae राजा प्राह कर्वीश्वाम्‌ | 
सावनांभो न राजोयं हिजराजो भवानिति | 
ata डिष्डिवसावेनोतकविरिस्याख्यां वहन्तरनले 
RSS TAI चरितमप्याक्नल्पयन्‌ RTH || 
चन्थःस्नत्र चतुष्पये विरचयन्धाच्य प्रतिर विभरं(! नोः) 
कैवज्राणमङीपतेनि जवे प्राषाज्ञया वान्छिलाम्‌ || 
आलाचीदीषसो दृष्ट्वा घवाणमहीनु जः | 
प्रोददेवो नृषः घाङारपनवावनकाडव्ी्‌ ॥ 
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जया घहारस्य स्तिृकयासो 

सनैस्य aia बान्धवः दवैः | 
qaqa ऋरिलाषगायां 

समां वित्तन्वन्तस बनान सवान | 
पच्छ (kaso मानाः सन्ति नः ASATAA: | 
अविभज्येव भोज्याः caro सौम्या मतिहिं नः || 
सस्या() विवा leas कोवा Bastar वयं समम | 
ग्रामं वा कण्िटिकां वापि Mise मान्यमेव च| 
इति wear वचः सर्वे angel: पस्यतैरयन्‌ | 
जथ तैः प्ररो चानमाविवेश्च WAC: || 
STH HIT TAMARA | 
च्रानस्व साज्नवैद्ायानांकत Was | 
दातं च समैव पदानि मिस्वा 

Sarasa निखाय डं कृन्‌ | 

तै siege: समन्तान्‌ ॥ 
ares लांगलकर्षिताचे 
agree | yaa: ॥ 
Seagal नाय इनि Tara | 

च्िङ्म्ब्रं यो करो वरेष्यः || 
गाण्डीववच्डाहातिषाश्ववेशे 

स्फ्गत्यज्न्नं हलकोरटिचाे ` । 
यस्यैव US: स्वय मुड्धवस्य 

@ नाम चक्रं areeqaiia || 

: दिर बेष्णवम्‌ | 

WSIS विरा न्च चक्रारायतन कावि; | 
तस्पुरस्सजिधिन्नैनीश्चतुदेश मृहयासिकाः | 
ए कावस्यां विरचिवास्लया TASTE |! 
qaqa anit wearer पक्षमाचित्ता | 
निवेनैद्रीददानिरन्वितं सुभवैदिकेः | 
भशाशव्यु ()) Cre a सदनानि त्‌ | 
Rarer कासानामभितः Brews हि || 
ततः समाज विषां चानत्रयनिवासिनान्‌ 
पानस्य चक्रं नामानि Taq MTG च |! 
भौढदेवो दकौ यस्मात्‌ Teese भवेत | 
सार्बनौमः स्वय कलं SATE लल | 
aa स्थितानां Pera सामान्यं हिंक्डिमं यतः | 
डि्डिमालयतिच्यस्य नाव प्रोक्तं सतीयकम || 
न्योष चरेषु च oer 

जिनण्डलींव्रत्तिजुषां द्विजन्मनाम्‌ | 
रासाय तेषामिह यस्प्रकल्प्यतें 

जिमण्डलं TERT: THe || 
मलां इतीह Paaiaeraracs समाश्रयः | 
नलाज्डानेति तन्नाम तस्माद्केयन्ति मै ब्धा 
eae Tapa TST 

प्रामास्वयः area विपश्चितां ते | 
येषां च तेषामिह वाससत्वान 

जिषण्डलं नैन नवेदपीवम || 





F अन्त, 
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पन्ृषवासिनां पूर्ववीयिका aa st: | 

ओं द्स्लरघामज्ञषाम्‌ रं TANITA ॥ 
APTS च eT प्न ईरितः | 
पच्छहेडमदयं दन्ते हेवालयसम्जिनोः || 
RIT हदातैदमानौ गौतमा TTA TAA: | 
साव्यं SHH: Biers: aAateAa: |; 
sdtqeara चिवेहमानो amar इकालयाः | 
eran गोतमाश्चेव आ( ! er } रालयक्टान्बिनः || 
वडव दमानस्त॒ साक त्या इति सप्रतिसंर्यकाः- || 


|| इति विवेकपत्रमाटा || 


प्राज्ानामेव wal ससि न aKa जल्यमल्पेलरैषां 
qecwervaat न खल्‌ गणयते डिक्डिमः सावनौनः | 
THATS ANS Toa ery 
rad किमम्मःकलणिष् gangs aera नन्धनीनि ॥ 


|| गररुरामकविकृतसुपद्राधनज्ञयनारकम II 
. अस्ति किल कादयपगोचस्य तचनमवतो aera: कृतिः खुभद्राधनज्यं नाम नाटकम्‌ | नून तहरी परिषश्मवेश 
सृूषधारः- श्रयतां तावत्तं | alte खल्‌ नण्डागमण्डले Fee नाम महानप्रहारः | 
तत्र केचन व्न्ति area: 
श्रियाः धृताशिवाच्ंनत्रताः | 
were परलरवगेश्वरम || 
at च-- 
सार्वेभौमकविप्स्या Taare Ear: | 
TRA सतँ गूज्खस्ावयन्नि यान्‌ ॥ 
तेषामन्वयनूषनस्य TCT STE 
wea: कविलानिकूदयदाखः शीराजनाथस्य च | 
एनामव्यकरौच्करातिं चितम TAT: स रातः क्वि 


काव्यं कृष्णपरं ase चल्पुपचन्धं च यः ॥ 


|| राजनाथकविकृतभागवतचम्पः || 
अस्त शिवे श्वीसहदय्छतिन्वौ - 
र्व्यंसिष्यं पिर क्ञनादैः | 
जलाय War बलित्रानवस्य 
grave: Tee 
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ावर्जयेदच्यतनूवलारे 
रवायेमैन्वयंमहायंधन्वा || 
उच्ारभक्ग्या युगपच्छृतीना- 
मुषात्तताफल्यचतर्ुलीकः | 
स्सकल्पमाकनल्पयतादिधात्ता |! 
धन्मिह्लैवालधरा विराज- 
दपा गनी नाधर तिंदमाच्ता || 
धन्या पिक च्छायत्तयान्धिकन्या 
तन्याद्वन्यां वियमद्यनैन्दौ : | 
Tega Waray 
jeqrieat भियमच्यतेन्वौः; 
कलानिधानं Tat Aza 
चयो यन्तीव सदा रजन्या ॥ 
निशावानिर्मलसुक्तेपुरं 
नैतं प्रनश्राग्पटयन्तरमेव | 
पाला वहन्तीं स्फरिकोकमारा 
वाणी पराणी वदावतिनीं cara || 
सृवगरूपे कि 
रौ ञञ्वल्यवद्धिभ्वंनिमद्वानैः | 
परिष्कृताविक्षितिषात्प्रबन्धं 
प्राचैतताद्यान्प्रनलनः कवीन्द्रान || 
कथं नु व्या जयि कालिवास- 
नयुरनाषादिनहाकवौन्द्राः | 
परत्तनीं FETA य- 
दषेन yer Fara वाणी || 
कर्णा नयन्तां कवितां कवीन्द्रा 
Samal कामपि यति चेयम्‌ ` 
Taira पतितं च पायः 
प्रयाति मन्ताफलतां न किं बा 
rare rage Tat: 
कथा Teresa कथयामि किंश्चित्‌ | 
सन्ति खवन्त्योौ भवि तस्यि 
कल्योपमोौ गाय कनो न भूयात्‌ || 
वेशावलीमच्युतभूवलारे 
वक्ष्यामि वर्धिष्णुवदान्यल्लौकाम्‌ | 
THT महतः eta 
पवि्ेता स्वादिति पाथिवैेन्दोः॥ 
whe खलु कवलयामोदहेतः, अभ्बरपरिषदाडभ्यावलम्बनं, भवतंसमनिरन्विक्रापते 


नर्व, EST 








अभिवृद्धिनिक्रानवच्छनिधा 
मानसर क्तेमुक्ताफलं MTS छरतकरम्भासक्गौवरः छ्धाकरो नाष || 
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पशक्रारसहीदरत्रतं य 
परमभ्यापयतीवपार्थिवानाग्र | 

सरोरुहे सानजखेलनानं 
स“न्ततश्चकदगेपि भवम्‌ | 

कान सरे*यस्तमसि प्र्हल्त 
कण्डं च यो era aay: || 


ततौ TT इति शतो ५ जनिं Tee जातवः 
नतो STITT HAMA Tae | 





अतः स TESS भवनददितो ययानिर्जिता 
नियाति रुदनूतो धरनिश्रवंहस्तव ध्रः || 


earners महति तदन्ववाये नामान्तरर्णीवि नानागस्य, मातका इव मान्धातः, पनेरथतारा इव 
पुकूरवस, Mens इव Te, निदद्मनाना व निमेः, अजायन्त कनिचिवनूचाना राजानः | 


रस्नानिं सन्ति गचिताभ्यङ्याने सिन्धोः 
स्याति परामयति कोस्तनरच्नभेक्रभ्‌ | 
लेजौविज्‌म्भगद्नीकृतति गमधामा 
as प्रतीतमदहिमाजनि fara: || 
पतिरैवतदेवकी लपस्या- 
VIR मनुनाीतिषारङ्श्वा | 
उकव्धेः वर्नीरिवौषधीना- 
मुदशदीन्रनूवलारिः || 
TATA aT ITE 
धाम्नोरियिानि यतनीश्वर्येर्विभैषः | 
आपीडित जपति ` vera हिंजाना- 
मव्याजपालन Haat हितीयः | 
अपास्तं दानवनी धुरीणान 
कणाधरेन्द्रप्रतरवाच्िधातुम्‌ | 


SHA स बक्षनायां 
न यापा नरसक्षि्तश्ः || 


हदय गङ्मगुणसस्पव ५ साम्परायिकपस्थाननेव सम्मखापतद्िजरवाम्य॒त्थानं, WAT UAT 
पारिषन्थिकलपौरुषावरोपणं RSA SAM करणमेव कुनृयातिमवक्रण्डलीकगणम । 


यश्यासिना erp sel चनाना- 
भक्षय ्ताटाविषदतं नवमञ््जनं चत्‌ | 
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खस्य खलु चछवितपाजसंविधानेषु dewey पट यन्त्रवदनियन््रणेन्वयंसलिलनिधावावृततिमधिगतेधु 
परिवहम।नणन इानप यस्च ।समन्तत्तां aaa Ce धन्तं यदाःकलमन्तन्तत॑यः | 
यस्याव्रास्यव्रन्नैभजविं NACA चार वेष्या कृवाच्या 
राजन्ये जन्वनृनों रनर विदलितैरन्धितं चेन्न जिंस्बम्‌ | 
व्योमाकारे कराह विमलतरवश्च see वती 
मार्ताण्डो PARR ननिनयघरटिक्रामानपात्री Ta eae ॥ 
पीस्वा कनंपयास्ि यत्य जलष्स्तत्सेकशूदं तनं 
चर्विस्ा मरुतो 7a गनितं नाकौकसां तै चिकी | 
व्याकीनं हिवि तत्करीषद्चक्षलं सभ्प्राव्य च SEAT 
विवाति त इमे -गजन्ति नियतं विश्राणनश्रंसीत्र || 
RUTH AT aah a eee aaa aT HST: चततवन्दनागतसान- 
न्तनिकरम्बकराम्बु AINSI a जनाव: प्रेष्यमस्वपेविचतवनाय जव्राजिवारणारिविविधोवकावलोकन 
माचकृतायितपरपार्थंवमनो महनत्तरनणिमयेकातप मण्डली प्रवर्तितावतंसन्निलत्ता राज्य कलशान्बधिफेन कलिकायना 
नाभ्यां सकलनुवनसञ्चरणसन्वहिल(:) यलो मगालिपक्षवाकलिकासमरलाभ्यां धवलचामरान्यामुपवौ ज्यमानो, विनय इव 
विद्हवान्‌, विन्नम्मं इव विलोचनगो चर, सदार (2) धव erat, Ulett रामणीवकस्य, समाहार इव सद्भणाना- 
FRIST TAA aceasta, विश्नस्याननियव Pease: निद्द्ाननितर 
चौतिकाश्चंनान, जाधार इवा वायस्य, CHART: सर राजद जपरमन्वरो Ca aera lI 








स्वादु शौरिकयालाषसधाप्रपणालिकः | 
कृतिः कृति जनप्राह्या भवता क्रियत्तानिति ॥ 
सोऽयं कविस्ववनु शाणगिररीन्द्रसन्‌- 
cat नरपतैरवंत्तसयिस्वा | 
म्पूप्रच न्थन जहत्सरसो क्ति बन्धं 
वक्तु समारत बाग्विनवानुकूनम्र | 
ल्कथां गृही स्वा कथयानि पुण्यात्‌ 
अन्नो नचन्तीं पृथगापगानां 
कृल्योषभोगाय कलो न Fare || 





| सोमवह्ी योगानन्दं नाम प्रहसनम्‌ ॥ 


अस्ति स्वल Ties: सामवैदसागरसां यातेकस्य जषभाषाकविचाश्चान्राज्याभियिन्त स्व were? 
यनिकटकविक्ुलगवेपरवेतपवेः नागण्गकविनायके्तरिणः श्रीमतः arte: पौः पुत्रः श्रीराजनायकेशिकल्य 
जह्नाष्डनाज्डापिवण्डमग्डालतति जयदधिष्डिमल्यार्डनम्नः चीकन्ठागनन्चिखण्डमण्डनननेः ieee 
ऋअमदनिराननायिकास्तनन्धयः खनापातिन्गाभक भागिनेयः ऋअीडिष्डिमकारेसादंनौम इति प्रथितविरदनाभा सरस्वती. 
पखादलस्थकायेतासनायः ऋीमानरुणगिरिनाय : । तैन कृतेन सोमवह्लीयोगानन्दनाम्ना प्रहसनेन सनानियोगमनुचिष्ठामि | 


* " जरेनदराब्रहाद ' इतिं पायन्तदम्‌ । ' मतृ गण्डाम्रहर | ¶ति च । 

* " जद्रालरा वकरकक विं कूल पवंतनास्नः Hae: 
भीकदिपमो : पौः ga: राजनाथदेवस्य ' इति पुस्तकान्तरे पाटः । 

° ' समापतिनदादका चापं | इति पाठान्तरम्‌ | 
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ON A PECULIAR POLISHED HAMMERSTONE FROM 
SINGHBHUM, CHOTA NAGPUR, INDIA. 

BY H.C. DAS-GUPTA, भा. F.G.8.;: CALCUTTA, 

THE implement to be described here is included among a number of stone implements 
presented to the Geological Department of the Presidency College, Calcutta, by Mr. Subodha 
Krishna Biswas, M.sc., who came across them in the course of his professional work as a 
geologist in the district of Singhbhum. According to Mr. Biswas the specimens were 
obtained from two different localities :.one of them, Nadup or Ladup, is about 5 miles south 
of Kalimati Railway Station ( Lat. 22°46', Long. 86°17’) and the other is about a mile and 
a half east of the workings of the Cape Copper Company at Matigara (Lat, 22°38", Long. 
86° 26"). Both these localities are in Dhalbhum and are mostly inhabited by the Kols and 
the Santhals, while the implements were all found among the débris at the mouths of 
ancient copper mines. The rocks which were utilised in preparing the specimens are 
hornblende-schist, a rock which is very common in the area, though according to Mr. Biswas 
in the exact localities where the spesimens were obtained the strata are phyllitic and 
quartzitic showing that the rocks used for the manufacture of the implements must have 
been brought there by persons, the remnants of whose handicraft they are. 

A number of implements from Chota Nagpur has been described by a number of 
workers including the late Dr. Wood-Mason' and the Rev. P.O. Bodding.* But the 
specimen under notice is of an unusual type and accordingly a short description of it is 
desirable. 

The implement, as the accompanying Plate |. shows, is broken and has a thickened head 
followed by a portion which is flat. A specimen somewhat similar to this has been 
described by Mr, Rivett-Carnac? from Bands in the United Provinces, and there is a plaster 
cast of it exhibited in the Archmological collections of the Indian Museum, Calcutta 
These two specimens, however, differ from each other markedly both in the shape of th 
head and of the remaining portion—the latter being quite cylindrical in the Banda speci- 
men while, as already montioned, it ie quite flat in the specimen from Singhbhum. There 

is also a marked difference in the nature of the head which inthe Banda specimen has a 
portion—about one-filth—protruding beyond the oylindrical part while no such protuberance 
is present inthe Singhbhum specimen. In the latter, however, the boundary between the 
head and the flat portion is very marked, though it is not equally well pronounced on 
both faces, while any such marked boundary is altogether wanting in the Banda hammer 
The head shows evidence of wear resulting in three well-marked concavities, The Hat 
portion is only partially present and there is no indication regarding its real length. 

It is rather difficult to say definitely anything about the use to which this peculiar 
implement was put. But in consideration of the fact that it was found among the débris 
‘at the mouth of old pits dug for copper-ores, it may be supposed that it was used as a 
hammer to break the cupriferous rocks—the precise way in which the hammer was used 
being, however, doubtful—e.g., whether it was «a double-headed hammer with a handle 
attached to it, ora single-headed hammer, the flat part preserved being used as a handle 
The sharp boundary between the flat part and the head would lead one to suspect that it 
was double-headed, but then the somewhat large size of the flat part is rather difficult. to 
account for; while, if the flat part is supposed to bo used as a handle, it may be argued 

॥ Jour Heng., Vol, LVI. 1888, 


3986. 
bid, Vol. LXX, 190 Ill. pp. 17622; and Vol. LXXUL, Part It 27 
= find. Vol. पा 1883, Pert 1, ¬" 228. निनी 
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that a cylindrical pattern would have served the purpose better, Mr. Rivett-Carnac 
believes that the Banda implement might have been used as a pivot. 

The specimen was obtained from the scoond of the two localities above referred to, 
and the collection also includes one pounder and two stone arrow-heads. 

It may be mentioned here that at a meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal Sir Thomas 
Holland exhibited some grooved stones and ground pebbles found in Singhbhum and used 
by a past and unknown generation of gold miners, 4 


TRIMURTIS IN BUNDELKHAND. 
BY RAI BAHADUR HIRALAL, &.A., MLR.A.S.; DAMOH. 3 

A perusal of Mr. Nateda Aiyar's article on the Trimérti image in the Peshawar Museuin 
contributed to Sir John Marshall’: Annual! for 1913-14 ( which has just appeared ) has 
suggested this supplementary note. In the Deputy Commissioner's bungalow at Damoh, 
which I am just occupying, there is an image of a Trimarti, which is somewhat peculiar 
amd confirms Rao Sahib Krishna Shastri's remark quoted by Mr. Aivar that “ Brahma, 
Vishnu and Siva being all directly or indirectly recognised to be identical with the sun, 
there is every possibility of the Trim#irti figures representing the sun-god.” The photo of 
the Bangaon > Trimarti, whichis reproduced in the accompanying Plate I, actually representa. 
the sun with all his emblems and accompaniments. In front of the standing figure, there 
is the broken image of Chhaya (Sun's wife ) below which sits the Sarathi or chariot-driver 
holding the reins of seven horses, of whom only three can be seen, the rest being broken, 
There are three side figures, the bull-faced Mahadeva in a sitting posture, surmounted by 
Vishnu standing with feminine" grace and holding the Gadé (mace ) in his hand, while on 
the opposite side stands the bearded Brahma, all these three combining into the main 
figure of the sun described before. At the top there are figures of two females shooting 
with a bow and arrow, apparently the other wives of the sun, who along with Chhaya, 
form the three Saktis, or ecunterparta of the Hindu Triad. 

This is, moreover, a unique representation of sun worship by one of those six classes 
of adorers, who regard the sun in the triple form to which reference is made by Sir BR. G. 
Bhindarkar in his “ Vaishravism, Saivism and minor religious systems,’ Speaking on the 
sect of Sauras he remarks in § 115, p. 152, that “some worship the orb of the gun who has 
just arisen as Brahmadeva, the creator, othera the sun on the ‘meridian as Isvara, the 
destroyer. He is also regarded as the originator. Some regard the setting sun as Vishnu, 
the protector, and considering him as the cause of the creation and destruction also and 
as the highest entity worship him. There are some who resort to all the three suns aa a 
iriple form.” The Bangaon statue would be easily recognised as one in which the 
suns are conceived in a triple form. 

A minute serotiny of the image would show that the sun-god wears top-boots up to 
lis knees, terminating into a curl at the foot end in a Pesauri or Posh&war fashion. This ia 
another interesting point, confirming the identity of the image with sun worship incorpo- 
rated from foreign sources, Again quoting from Sir R’mkrishna, that learned 8a vant 
remarks in para 116 of his book as follows:—‘‘The form of the idol of the sun 
worshipped in such temples is-described by Varahamihira ( Brihat Samhitd, Chap.58: ), but 
the features mentioned by him which have a significance for our present purpose are that 

Py Proc. Aa. Soo. Beng mg. DOR: ge NOE. Fone aye Lie Dewy Jal wel. म p. 302. ५ Bee pp. 276-280. 
1 15 13 miles north of Damoh. The image lying in the | eputy Commissioner's compound was 
brought from that place abeut 4 years ago, 
191 3. १ i Me cays 4 9 tele So Lene ne stad thas Vishou bel शः me न ५.५ 
perfurme the réle of the mother of creatio Hener we find that in cer: ain Pure. as Vielnu te described 
as the निनद, or female counterpart of Siva. Jtia no wonder, therefore, that in the hgures under 
consideration the portion alloteea for Vishnu isearved with feminine grace.” 




















FHOTO OF TRIMURTI FOUND IX BANGAON 13 MILES FROM ०490, 
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his feet and legs should be enclosed or covered up to the knees and he should be dressed 
in the fashion prevalent in the North (V. 46) and that he should be encircled by an 
Avyaiga (V. 47). Accordingly the images of the sun that are found in the temples men- 
tioned above have boots reaching up to the knees, and a girdle round the waist with one 
end hanging downwards, This last is a Persian feature as we have already seen and the 
other also must have the same or similar origin. It certainly is not Indian.” The 
Bangaon statue wears top-boots exactly as described above. It is somewhat curious that 
the booting idea should have been extended to images of Vishnu in a sitting posture. In 
ॐ village named Madhii‘ in the Panna State I recently saw a igure of Vishnu wearing 
shoes, This god also happens to be a Trimiirti carved in the centre of the door of 
a ruined temple. The figure is six-handed, unlike the Bangaon Trimarti which i+ eight- 
handed, apparently representing four hands of Vishuu and two of Mahadeva and Brahma 
each. The Madhiai Trimirti holds in its left hands, a Trisila (trident) in one, and a lotus 
in the second, the third being open, with the thumb bent towards the centre of the palm 
The right hands hold a lotus in one, and a Mrigajka (deer symbol ) in the second, the 
third being broken. These symbols show what deities are combined 7 the Trimarti, the 
Tristla and Mriganka being symbols of Siva, the lotus of Vishnu and the open hand 
with thumb bent of Brahma, In the left corner is carved the figure of « bull and. on 
the right, that of Garuda, but I could not find the Hamsa (Swan ) the conveyance of 
Brahm represented there. This is the central panel on each side of which there is one, 
separated by figures of gods and goddesses. In the right panel are carved Siva and 
Parvati and in the left Vishnu and Lakshmi. The intervening figures between the panels 
consist of two rows of goddesses and gous, the first row representing eight goddesses 
(Ashtamdtarah) five being depicted on the right and three on the left witu a figure 
of Ganefa at the end and the second row eight figures of Vishou, four on each side 
of the central panel. Below this there is a second row of panels with Vishou and Lakshmf 
placed in the central one. The right side panel has the figures of Brahma and Brahmim 
and the left of Siva and Parvati. The intervening place between the central and 
side panels is occupied by the Navagrahas, four being represented on the right side and 
five on the left. This is a most beautiful piece of work executed apparently about 
the same period as that of Khajuraha, the old capital of the Chandéllas, now included 
in the Chhatarpur State 
In Khajurahi itself there is a temple dedicated to a Trimirti, with an inscription 
dated a.p. 953-54 But the side heads of that Trimirti are not human. One is leonine 
and the other porcine, This Trimirti is named Vaikuntha in the insctiption. which is 
peculiar as a name of a g 1 quote* below the invocation, which explains the form of 
the subsidiary heads which the image bears :— 
दधानाने का यः किरिपरुषरसिह्ोनयज्ुषं तदाकारोच्छे al तनुनसुरमुख्वान जवरात्‌ | 
जान चीनप ञ्यति कपिलाङीनवतु वः त tas: कण्डभ्वानिचकितनिःेषनुवनः |I 
“May that Vaikuntha protect you, who, frightening the whole world with his roaring, 
a8 boar and as man-lion, slew the three chief Asuras, Kapila and the rest, ( who were ) 
terrible in the world, (and who) possessed one body, which by the boon of Brahma 
enjoyed freedom from fear (and) could be destroyed ( only ) by ( Vaikuntha ) having 
assumed these forms ! 
This Trimadrti of Khajurihé is four-handed and is therefore popularly known as 
turbhuja, which in the abstract is correct as it was intended to represent Vishnu as the 
predominant deity, which is apparent from the invocatory salutation recorded at the 
beginning and end of the inscription referred to above, running as it does “Namo 
bhagavate Vasudeviya” (Adoration to the Holy Vasudeva), Curiously enough at the 
५ About 35 miles north-east of Damoh and about 80 miled from Khajuriha, 2 
¢ See Epigraphia Indica, volume I, page 124. | । 
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eml of the record is added another invocation “Namah Savitre”’ (Adoration to the Sun), 
just after Namo dbhagavale Vasnderayo, which incidentally discovers the mind of the writer, 
who certainly identified Vishyu with the sun, thus further confirming the theory of 


Rao Sahib Krishna Shastri to which allasion has already been made, 


It may be further 


noted that these Trimirtis show that in Bundelkhand Vishvu was the predominant deity 
of the triad, unlike the South where Siva was generally allotted that honour, 

Khajurihd, Mahia and Bangaon are all in Bundelkhand, but curiously enough the 
first has «a four-handed Trimirti, the second six-handed and the third eight-handed. 
Varahamihira describes a Vishnu image as one of 8, 6,4 or even 2 hands. The Madhia* 
and Bangaon images as noted above are booted, but the Khajuriha one as reported by the 
Diwin of the Chhatarpur State doos not wear boots. I am sorry I omitted to examine 
earefully the feet of the Khajuraha Trimarti when I saw it in December 1916 and a 
photo is not available to settle this point with confidence, Dr. Spooner to whom I am 
indebted for drawing my attention to Sir Ramkrishns’s remarks has in the matter 
of top-boots kindly called my attention to the analogous red top-boots which are (or 
were ) worn by Christian Bishops at their ordination, Some authorities consider that they 
too are derived from the same source as those of the Sirya which gives us an unexpected 
bond between the Christian prelates and the Hindu sun god. 


MISCELLANEA. 


DATES OF PANINI AND KRATYAY ANA. 
Tut time of Kityivanais denoted by a wirtfika 
of his which does of sem to have yet been 
noticed. On Pisini 2.1. 
the Parthian rise and Patnfjali, १.९, 245-180 छनः, 
* 54443 1 and‘ ParthiegA’ are in somdnddhikarona : 





“the Pirthivas who aro Sikas (or Kakas).” No | 


other meaning of the oxample is possible in view of 
the grammatical rule, The form Pirthiva has to go 
bask to the original form of their ethnic name 
Parthava { Darius’ inser.) which soon changed in 
Persia and India.! Apparently in the time of 
Patafijali the furm had changed ancl he could not 
recognise it, hence the ahgurd meaning the Jiba- 
bhofina (vegetable-cating) kings! |” 


if we put Kityiyana between 245 to 200 Buc. 


we woukdl bee very nour the mark. It is noteworthy 


that Kityidyann calls the Parthians ‘Sikes’, This 


is confirmed by their tithe Ar-Sdbew or the * Roling 
Saku". 


In 275 ७.८. devin’ -priga is a well recognized 
word (Adoka‘s incrs.) It must have been so for some 


time past. If Paininilived about 300 Bc. (a date | 


which is so much emphasised by M. Lévi), he could 
not have laid down the rule Far rare’ (6. 3, 31) 
which would give absolutely a bad meaning to the 
expression. * Tho expression obviously came into 


being and ase after Panini's time, We muat take 


150 or 100 years before 275 ०.0. [ Adoka) to get at 
Piigini's period. He thus can in no case be placed 
about 200 or 325 n.c. Consequently Pasini’s Favanas 


‘must have been the Greeks who wore in the service | ee ee ee eee 
५ Parhava in the Nitya‘istra; »Gha-Pathava in 

ककत and ७0 also Kit sty ane, 

era junika Chronology, JBORS., vol. I. 


= 


£ Patafijali uses it in 8 
» Seo my paper on the 


-_ 


inscriptions ; Panhava or Palhava in Manu, 


of the Persian emperor ( cir, 500 n.c. ) at Taxila or 
i bonis त plane: [ 7.८. ) at ila or 
Imay bere remind once more that the Buddhist 


Katyayana’ . | tradition placing him under Nanda (which would 
60 Katyiyane's note, | be Nandavardhann )? takes him to cir, 450 B.C. 
» fixes hiatime between | 


Kityiyana’s dritiks on Panini 6-3-31 giving 
Derand’ priya is another indication of KityAyana’a 
time. The worl had become very important in. 
mem eer ts time, for he gives one separate wirttiba 
देवानां -परिय इति च ( Pasini, 6.3.21) to the expres- 


| sion, He could have tacked it on to the preceding 


virile. But he does not do so. The reason was its. 
importance, it being the imperial title in his days. 
It had boon the imperial title for some genera- 
tions, as Aéoka calla his predecessor: * former 
devand-priyas’. In-the time of Patafjali it waa 


| a term of courtesy even in the orthodox people. It 


had therefore no Buddhistic or Adokan significance 
about it. Its wide-spread use ia testified by 
ite employment in Ceylon in Asoka's time, 
This shows that the expression had come into 
existence in the language for some time, And even 
if this time was only a century, ML Lévi's view 
that the Yaraess of Panini refers to Alexander's 
Greoka or the later ones, must be dislodged. 
The kings before Asoka alluded to aa denindt. 
priyaa would be probably more than two and 
certainly more than one, Tho tithe: would thus go. 
back to thetime of Chandragupta if not to the time 
af Nanda. Papiniin the face of the imperial title 
contempt.” He must have therefore lived before 
Alexander's Greeks, 
K. P. Jayaswan. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


Davva-Saxcana (Dravya-Sakceana) by Nea 
CHANDRA SrppwiwTa-CHAERAYART}, with a 
commentary by Eramwa-leva, edited with 


initroduction, translation, notes and an original | 


commentary in English by Sanat CHaxpRa 

Guosmar, M.A., B.L., Sarsawati, ctc., and 

published by Kumar Devendra Prasad, the 

Central Jaina Publishing House, Arrah (India.) 

1917, pp. Ixxxii and 103. 

Tws is an excellent edition of a philosophical 
work of the Digambara sect of the Jainas. It is 
not often that we lay our hands on a book 
published in India which ig so neatly got up and 
generally so carefully edited. The editor and the 
publisher have done almost everything that could 
be calculated to make the perusal of this rather 
abstruse work attractive and easy to readers not 
acquainted with the technicalities of Jaina 
metaphysics. Besides the introduction in which he 





discusses the date of the work, and gives an 


account of the other books written by its author, 
the editor, Mr. Ghoshal, has provided an appendix 
giving notes on various important points, four 
indexes for convenienco of reference, ond also cight 
charts illustrating the analysis of the Jaina 
categories. For the help of Western scholars who 
do not find it convenient to read the Devanigari 
script, all the Prikrit Githis or verses, their Sanskrit 
have all been given both in Nagar! asa well as 
Roman alphabets. Tho Sanskrit commentary by 


interpretation given by Brahmadeva and has 
enriched it with copious extracts from other Jaina 
works bearing on the subjects discussed. The 
translation is generally a good piece of work, 
though wo might diffor from the editor in the 
rendering of an expression here and there. 
Davva-Saigaha isa short work of 58 verses in 
Jaina Prakrit in which the author enumerates, 
classifies and defines the six Draryas or substances 
(spirit, matter, space, time, dherma and adAarma ), 
into which all concepts in the universe are divided 
aod also the seven Tatteas or fundarm catogorios 
(deraea, bandha, sav verc, nirjard and mokeho); and 








finally, be indicates the path to the liberation of 
the soul through perfect faith, perfect knowledge 


| and perfect conduct. 


The author, Nemichandra Siddhinta-Chakravarti 


| flourished at the end of the tenth century a.p. and 


wha the preceptor of the celebrated Chimunda Riya 
who erected at Sravasa Belgoli, in Mysore, the 


| colomal monolithic statue (67) feet high) of 


Gommates vara of which Fergusson writes, “nothing 
grander or more imposing exists out of Egypt.” 

Two imperfections of this otherwise schol arly 
work, we venture to point out. Mr. Ghoshal has not 
indicated any voria lection nor stated what text 
of this important work he hns adopted. There have 
already been three other printed editions of this 
work and some manuscripts have been noticed by 
ofthem and collated the different readings wherever 
there might be any, Another desideratum is the 
absence of any remarks on the language in which 
itis written. We may hope that should a mcond 
edition of this work be called for, these apparent 
defects will be removed. 

Weshould not omit to thank the enterprising 


publisher, Kumar Devendra Prasad, the founder of 
the Central Jaina Publishing House, Arrah, for 


making thie valuable work available in this useful 
form; let us hope that in the near futuro he will be 
able to fulfil his promise of presenting us with 
similar scholarly editions of the other works of his 


Brahmadeva has been given in. original. In the | भतल ए “The Sacred Books of the Jainas."' 


H. C. Caariapan. 


Tie Practican Para by Cuawrat Rar क, 
Bar.-at-Law. The Central Jaina Poblishing 
House, Arrah, 1017; pp. xxxi, 233. 

This is another work printed by the same 
enterprising publishing houso at Arrah. The 
nuthor, himself an ardent Jaina of the Digambara 
school, hagin this book the object, ag he puts it 
of pointing out the practical scientific method 
of gelf-realisation " according to Jaina philosophy. 
With thia end in view he has enumerated, and 


furnished an interpretation of, the Tatirag of 


categories of fundamental truths of the universe, 
an accurate knowledge of which is eesential for the 


140 


Loco mmo 
which to an uninitiated reader might appear to 
lead to a tangle. Mr. Champat Rai realises this 
difficulty of the lay-reader and has been eminently 
successful in furnishing > rational interpretation, 
intelligible to modern readers, of the principles 
of his creed, and weare thankful to him for this 


service towards the better understanding of Jaina — 


doctrines. 

The learned writer has not, we fear, been equally 
successful in his endeavour to show the relation 
between Jainism and Hinduism, which he has 
attempted to do in a lengthy appendix. Here 
he is evidently out of his element and hia very 
enthusiasm for Jainism has led him to make 
dogmatic statements based on insufficient grounds. 
1६ is very difficult to follow him, for example, when 
he telly his readers that“ Hinduism jn its very 
iInceptiun was an offshoot of Jainism. In cours: of 
time iv fell under demoniacal influence" (p. 230). 
Hardly any modern student of philosophy will 
asaent to his dictum that the six systema of Hindu 
philosophy 

harecteriaed by scientific or philosophical precision” 
(p- 224). Wedoubt very much if Mr. Jain will be 
able to carry his readers along with bim when he 
avers: “ The superstrocture of Vedic mythology is 
bosed on a foundation of frgmentary truth taken 





fro the Jaina siddhinta’' (p.191). It is needless 
to multiply these instances, but what we have 


ilready quoted will show that our author jis not 
o very teliable guide in comparative religion or 
philosophy. 

H.C. (+ ताअ 


As Epitome or Jainism by Purasctamp Nanan, 


MLA, ELL. and Eeisaeacnanpra Guosn, | 


“ are neither happily conceived, nor 
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date of Chandragupta, the next 
granted by the Mughal Emperors and others to the 
Svetimbara Church conferring upon it the right 
ue on over places of Jaina worsmp and 
pilgrimage ; the remaining appendices furnish lists 
of the Jaina dgamas and niyamas, of the 
Tirthwikaras, and of the heads of the grchchiag, 
respectively, 

We cordially welcome this hand-book of Syetam- 
bara Jainism as it puts before the general reader 
what the followers of that faith have to-may in 
favour of their own religion, The jolnt-nuthora 


have tried to vindicate the claims of Jainian os a 


rationalistic form of religion, and in done so they 


‘have instituted a comparigon between Jainism and 


the Indian philosophical systems on the one hand 
and the modern European systenis on the other, 
It must be admitted that the jount-authors have 
dotie fair justice to this very difficult task, and the 
attitude of toleration in which they have done it 
is feally commendable, Wo trust this book will 
help, by clearing up the metaphysical principles 
underlying Jainiam, to dispel much rleconception 
about it, 

The work is, however, not | 4.1.15 with 
regard to the historical portions, The authors have 
put down dates of many important events about 
which there is much controversy, without attempt- 
dug either to establish them or to indicate tha 
suurces from which they have drawn them. Their 
divtusion of the date of Chandragupta does nos 
throw any additional light on this important point, - 

our present knowledges 


We fegret the many typographical blundem ३ 
this book; misprints disfigure almost every one 


Venanta-Comvramast. Calcutta, 1917 ; pp. | of ite pages ; lettersand words have not anoften 
_ been omitted. Then agein, no care has been taken 
This work purporta to be a critical study of the | in the transliteration of the numerous Sanskrit and 


xxx, 706, beorviil. 


inctaphysica, ethics and history of Jainiam from’ 


the point of view of the Bvetiimbara sect of the 
Jainas, and the joint authorthave made an attempt 
to harmonise the ancient doctrines of Jainion 
with the teachings of modern science and philo- 
sophy. Besides being o compendium of philo- 
auphy sceording to the Svetimbara school, it 


is o mine of information on many other topica 


relating to Jainiam It gives o history of the 
to the creation of the sub-sects, and it also provides 
11, 





Praknt words that had tobe used in thie work, 
Careless transliteration sometimes combined with 
imperfect proof-reading have made many expres. 
sivts in the book under review quite unintelligible. 
For ilhistration—we quote a few at random—Frit- 
waka witerka (p. 600); Seabhva ( p. 88); 0/1 1 
( p =) 3 Jnyon probed ( p. 601) ; dasishruta skanda 
(p. 693 } ; the same word in transliternted aa 
of these serious, but eusily remediable defects. in 
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THE FARUQI DYNASTY OF KHANDESH. 
BY Lz,-CoLtoxet 7, W. HAIG, CMG. 
(Continued from p. 124.) 


पि the summer of 1564 Akbar himself marched to Mandi from Agra and his amirs 
: eaptured the fortresses held by officers who had not yet submitted. Among the places 
so captured was Bijagarh, which was held by “Izzat Khin for Mubfirak Shah. The fortress 
was surrendered conditionally, and it was agreed that Mubfrak should give a daughter in 
marriage to Akbar, should give her in dowry the districts of BijAgarh and Handiya and should 
henceforth cause the Khufhah to be recited in his dominions in the name of Akbar 
Mubarak’s daughter was conducted to the imperial court by Akbar’s eunuch, I‘timad Khan. The 
treaty with Akbar made no alteration in the status to which the rulers of Khandesh, had 
long been accustomed. They had for many years been subject to the suzerainty of Gujarit 
and though it appears that the feeble td ITT had not ventured to assert this suzerainty 
they now merely exchanged their former allegiance to Gujardt for allegiance to the emperor. 
It does not appear that Akbar intended to regulate the succession to the throne or to 
interfere in any way in the internal affairs of Khindesh except insofar as those affairs affected 
the foreign policy of the state, but he certainly assumed control of its foreign policy 
expected the assistance of a contingent of troops whenever. the imperial army was engaged 
in operations in the neighbourhood of Khandesh 

Mubarak died on December 19, 1566, and was succeeded by his son Muhammad 
Shih IT., a wild and generous prince, who left all power in the state in the hands of his 
minister, Sayyid Zain-al-din 

Meanwhile the affairs of Gujarat Had fallen into great confusion. Mahmiid I had 
been murdered in 1554 and left no male issue. The leading amirs raised to the throne a 
young man named Razi-al-Mulk, who was said to be a descendant of Ahmad I and who 
succeeded under the title of Abmad IT and was assassinated in 1560. ‘There appeared to 
be no male heir of the royal house left, for Mabmiid TIT, who dreaded a disputed succession, 
had been in the habit of ensuring that no woman of his harem ever gave birth to a living 
child, but the minister, I'timad Khan, produced a child named Nanhii, and by swearing 
that the boy was the son of Mahmid IIT by a maidservant of the harem whom he had saved 
from Mahmiid’s barbarous and unnatural treatment, induced the amirs to acknowledge 
‘him, and he was raised tothe throne under the title of Mugaffar ITI. In 1567 I‘timad 
Khin, in order to rid himself of the importunity of Changiz Khan, another leading amir, 
who was demanding additional fiefs with a view to extending his power, contrived to embroil 
Changiz with Muhammad IT by sending him to recover Nandurbir, which had always 
belonged to Gujarit until it was surrendered by Mahmad III in fulfilment of his promise, 
to Mubfrak II of Khindesh. Changiz Khin marched to Nandurbir, occupied it, and 
emboldened by his success, advanced to Thalner, Muhammad IL induced Tufail Khan of 
serar to assist him in repelling the invader and the allies marched to Thalner. Changiz 
Khiin, being too weak to withstand them, entrenched himself and, when he perceived that 
the enemy was resolved to bring him to battle, lost heart and fed. Muha™mad and Ti fd) 

1568 Changiz Kbin defeated the minister I‘timid KhAn and expelled him fror 

Gujarat, and the wretched king, Mugaffar IIT became a mere tool in the hands of any one 
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of the amirs who could for the time obtain possession of his person, The genuineness of, 
his descent from the royal house had always been suspected and was now openly impugned 
and Muhammad II of Khandesh deemed the occasion opportune for asserting his claim to 
the throne, which was undoubtedly superior to that of Mugaffar, and invaded Gujarat with 
an army of 30,000 horse. He advanced to the neighbourhood of Ahmadibid but the 
amirs of Gujarit assembled an army of seven or eight thousand horse, utterly defeated 
him, and compelled him to retire to Asirgarh. Shortly afterwards Khindesh was overrun 
and plundered by the princes known as the Mirzds, distant cousins of Akbar, who had 
recently sought a refuge, whence they might trouble Akbar, in Gujarat, but had quarrelled 
with Changiz Khiin and fled from the country. Muhammad II assembled his army with 
the intention of punishing them, but before he could take the field they had fled and passed 
beyond the confines of his kingdom. 

In 1574 Murtazi Nizim Shih I of Abmadnagar conquered and annexed the kingdom 
of Berar, carrying off from the fortress of Narnila, where they had been confined, all the 
members of the ‘Imfid Shahi family. He then marched against Bidar, 

The annexation of Berar by Ahmadnagar, which threatened to upset the balance of 
power inthe Dakan, was most distasteful both to ‘Ali ‘Adil Shih I of Bijapdr and to Ibrahim 
Qutb Shih of Golconda, and the latter sent a secret mission to Muhammad II of KhAnde 
urging him to attempt the recovery of Berar from Ahmadnagar, and promising help 
Apretender to the throne of Berar, representing himself to be the son of Darya, the last of 
the ‘Imfid Shahi dynasty, appeared at the sametime in Khindesh and sought Muhammad's 
aid. It appears to have been the ambition of Mubammad’s minister, Sayyid Zain-al-din, 
that committed Khandesh to the support of the pretender’s claim, and Muhammad, according 
to Firishtf, 20 placed at his disposal a force of 6,000 horse which, when it entered Berar, 
was reinforced by seven or eight thousand of the adherents of the ‘Imfid Shahi dynasty ; 
but according to the Burhdn-i-Ma‘asir, the author of which would be likely to magnify the 
difficulties with which Murtazi Nizim Shah had to contend, Mubammad IJ. sent into Berar 
an army of nearly 20,000 horse, under the command of Sayyid Zain-al-din, having received 
encouragement and material assistance from ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah as well as from [brahim Qutb 
Shah. Berar had not settled down quietly under its conquerors and even one amir of 
Murtazi Nizim Shih had rebelled. On hearing of the approach of the invaders the amir 
appointed by Murtazd Nizim Shah to defend his conquest assembled at Elichpiir, the capital 
to concert measures of defence with Khurshid Khin, their leader. It was decided that the 
army of occupation was not strong enough to withstand the invaders and Khurshid Khin 
withdrew to Giwilgarh, where he was hesieged by the army of Khandesh. The rest of the 
Ahmadnagar amirs withdrew from Gawilgarh and attacked another force of the invaders. 
which was besieging Narnila, but were defeated and fled southwards to join Murtazi Nigim 
Shih, who was preparing, at Odgir, to invade the small kingdom of Bidar. They were 
overtaken by the army of Khindesh and again suffered a severe defeat, apparently on the 
banks of the Pengunga, in which river many were drowned. A remnant of the fugitives 
reached Murtazi Nigim Shih's camp at Odgir in sorry plight, and Murtazi at once perceived 
that the expedition against Bidar must be abandoned if he wished to recover and retain 
Berar, and marched northwards with his whole army, sending ahead an advanced guard of 

picked mmand of Sayyid Murtazé Sabzaviri. The army of Abmadnagar 
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reached Balapir and on its approach the army of Khandesh fled to Burhnpiir, and as the 
invaders continued their march northward Muhammad II left pir and took refuge 
in Asirgarh. Murtagi I captured and sacked Burh4npir and then marched towards Asirgarh 
sending Changiz Khan in command of his advanced guard. Aforce of seven or cight thousand 
horse which was sent by Muhammad [1 against Changiz Khan was defeated and the whole 
army of Abmadnagar advanced against Asirgarh. The main body of Muhammad's army 
was encamped about the fortress, but fled on the approach of the invaders, leaving its 
camp and baggage behind, and was pursued as far as the borders of Akbar’s dominions 
The army of Ahmadnagar then formed the siege of Asirgarh. The siege was likely to be 
protracted and as Mubammad II was most anxious to come to terms negotiations were 
opened which terminated in a treaty under which the army of Abmadnagar agreed to 
- evacuate Khiindesh on payment of an indemnity of 900,000 mucaffaris.** ४ 
Muhammad II did not long survive his disastrous attempt to add Berar to his 
dominions, and died in 1576, leaving a young son, Hasan EKhfn and a uterine brother, Rija 
‘Ali Khan, to dispute the succession. Firishta says** that Raja “Ali Khan was at 
Akbar’s court at Agra at'the time of his brother's death, and Hasan Khin was enthroned 
but was deposed in favour of Raja ‘Ali Khan on the latter's return from Agra, but the Zafar 
al Walih gives a detailed account of the events immediately following Muhammad's death 
It seoms that Raja ‘Ali Khan was present at his brother's deathbed, and Lad Muhammad, 
the paymaster general, who entered while the question of the succession was under 
discussion, insisted on the enthronement of Hasan Khiin, in the hope of profiting by a shar: 
in the guardianship of a minor sovereign. The other amirs readily acknowledged the boy 
but Raja ‘Ali Khan obtained the consent of Sayyid Zain-al-din, the vazir, to an arrangement 
under which he became his nephew's guardian and king in all but name. This arrangement 
remained in farce untilan extensive plot for the assassination of RAja‘Ali Khan was discovered 
lts author was ‘Ali Khan, the maternal uncle of Hasan, and the leading conspirators were 
Hasan’s mother, Raiban, governor of Burhinptr, and Khinjahin. The plot was 
discovered by means of an injudicious attempt by ‘Ali Khan to gain over “Arab Khin 
al-Yafi't, who was a devoted adherent of Raja * Ali Khinand disclosed the plot to his master 
‘The conspirators were put to death, except Hasan’s mother, who was generously pardoned, 
and Hasan was deposed, so that Raja ‘Alf Khiin became king in name, as well as in fact. 
According to Firishta®? Raja “Ali Khan, seeing that Akbar had obtained possession, not 
only of Hindistin and Bengal, but also of Malwa and Gujarat, refrained from exciting his 
wrath by assuming or using the title of Shih and always regarded himself as his vassal, 
while maintaining, on the other hand, the most friendly relations with the independent 
kings of the Dakan. This statement is not correct, at any rate of the early days of Raja 
‘Alt Khiin’s reign. According to the Zafar-al-Wdlih Raja ‘Ali Khin assumed the title of 
‘Adil Shih IV, by which he is always described in that work, and he seems at first to have 
cherished the idea that the kings of the Dakan, by maintaining an unbroken and united 
4ront; might be able to check the extension of the Mughul empire beyond the Narbada, or 
at all events beyond the northern frontier of Berar, but he was a wise monarch, and must 
soon have realized that it was impossible to unite the quarrelsome rulers of Ajmadnagar 
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त Firishta says a million, but on this point the Burhin-i-Ma'drir is probably the better authority 
Tt may ‘bo that the additional hundred thousand was क gift to the minister who arranged the treaty. 
= ji, 562. 
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Bidar, भीत, and Golconda, even in a cause in which their € interest was indis 
solubly bound up. 

Tt is true that neither in Firishta nor in any history written in Northern India is Raja 
‘Ali Khan ever referred to by the title of Shah, but it is extremely doubtful whether the 
kings of the South often used this title in their correspondence with the imperial court, and 
it 18 quite clear that Raja ‘ Ali Khin never so used it. The title of Raja, which he always 
used and by which he is known even in imperial chronicles, was probably adopted by him, 
in imitation of the founder of his dynasty, as a word which etymologically bore the same 
meaning as Shih and at the same time could not be objected to by an emperor who 
numbered among his vassals many territorial rulers bearing the same title. But it also seems 
certain that the more exalted title of ‘Adil Shah was employed, not only within the limita of 
Khandesh but also in RAja ‘Ali’s correspondence with the kings of the South. It will, 
however, be more convenient to refer to him as Raja ‘Ali, both because that is the title 
under which he is more generally known, and because his title of ‘Adil Shah is apt to be 
confounded with the titles of the ‘Adil Shahi Kings of Bijapir. 

For some reason which is not quite clear Raja ‘Ali Khin made Lid Mubammad, who 
had been the first to advocate the acknowledgement of Hasan Khan as king, his minister, 
and gave him the title of Asaf Khan. 

The first recorded act of Raja ‘ Ali Khan's name does not him in the light of a 
royal tributary of Akbar, Both Mubarak I] and Mubammad IT had paid tribute to Akbar 
and in 1579 Shah Budigh Khan, governor of Malwa, sent his son ‘Abd-al-Matlab Khan 
to demand payment of the tribute according to custom. Raja ‘Ali Khan replied to 
“Abd-al-Matlab’s demand that he collected his revenue for his army and was accountable to 
his army for it. “Abd-al-Matlab was returning to Malwa with this answer when Raja ‘Ali 
Kbin's army, which was following him, came up with him on the bank of the Narbada. 
His mission was not strong enough to cope with an army, but ‘Abd-al-Matlab Khan, who 
was 9 notorious coward, fled across the Narbada without Waiting to ascertain what the 
intentions of the leaders of the army were. He himself was nearly drowned, and his elephant, 
his banners, and his kettle-drums were carried back as trophies to Asirgarh. This episode 
is not mentioned in any of the histories of Akbar's reign, but the author of the Zafar-al- 
Wadlih tells us that Shah Budiagh Khin was highly displeased with his son for his conduct 
on this occasion, which certainly did not tend to advance the imperial prestige. 





In 1584 an event occurred which tended to turn Akbar’s eyes towards the Dakan. The 
insolence and absolute predominance in Abmadnagar of the minister, SalAbat Khiin, who . 
had a monopoly of access to his feeble-minded master, Murtaza Nigim Shih I which enabled 
him to issue such orders as he pleased, had long disgusted many कज in the state, and none 
more than Sayyid Murtaz& Sabzaviri, governor of Berar, and his principal lieutenant, 






1564, they were attacked at the pass of Jedr, two leagues from Abmadnagar, by tho royal 
army, and utterly defeated. They fled through Berar, and the small force which was 
tailed to pursue them allowed them no opportunity of repairing their defeat. ‘They thers- 
fore crossed into Khindesh with the object of invoking the aid of Akbar in their quarrel 
with the cunstituted authority in Ahmadnagar and in the belief that Raja ‘Ali $$ ene end in the belief that Bajo ‘Alt Khtn. woul would 


® Zafar al Watihi bi Musaffar wa Alih, i, 67. 
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observe towards them at least a benevolent neutrality ; but the policy of inviting imperial 
interference in the domestic affairs of the Dakan was very far from commending itself to 
him and when his attempt to divert them from their purpose failed he sent against them a 
force which pursued them as far as the Narbada, the frontier of his kingdom, and took from 
them such elephants, horses, and baggage, as they had been able to save in their flight 
The two amirs reached the court of Akbar, who appointed each of them to the command 
of 1,000 horse and sent a message to Raja ‘ Ali Khan commanding him to restore the plunder 
he had taken from them, which order was promptly obeyed. At this time Akbar received 
another fugitive whose presence reminded him that there was work to be done in the Dakan. 
This was Burhdn-al-din, the younger brother of Murtazi Nigfim Shah, who was no longer 
safe in his brother's dominions and fled to Agra by way of the Konkan and Gujarat. In 
August, 1585, Akbar, who was obliged by the death of his brother, Mubammad Hakim 
Mirza, at Kabul, to march towards the Panjib, appointed his foster-brother, Mirzi “Aziz 
Kika, Khin-i-A'gam, governor of Malwa. With Khan-i-A‘gam’s arrival in Malwa began, 
Raja ‘Ali Khan's troubles. His true sympathies were with the independent kings of the 
Dakan, but his own kingdom formed the outpost of imperial aggression against theirs, he 
could not trust them to join whole-heartedly with him in any resistance to that aggression 
and it was impossible for him alone to stem its tide 
Khan-i-A‘zam, having made Handiya his headquarters, demanded of Raja ‘Ali Khan, 
early in 1586, passage through Khandesh for the army with which he proposed to invade the 
Abmadnagar kingdom. Raja “Alf Khan replied that the passage of so large a foree would 
devastate his small kingdom and suggested that the best line for an army advancing trom 
Malwa to invade Abmadnagar lay through Kherla, in north-eastern Berar, and, on the 
rejection of this proposal by Khin-i-A’gam, appealed for helpto Abmadnagar. Salibat Khan, 
the regent of Ahmadnagar, largely reinforced the army of Berar, which had its heacquarters 
at Elichpir, and placed it at the disposal of Raja ‘Ali Khan. In the meantime the imperial 
amfra, of whom many disapproved of Khin-i-A‘ram’s enterprise, were quarrelling among 
themselves, and Mir Fathallah Shirazi, whose duty it was to keep the peace between them, 
waa much harassed. Khan-i-A‘zam could ill spare Mir Fathallih, whose services in the 
turbulent camp were invaluable, but the unexpected opposition of Raja ‘Ali Kbin called 
for the intervention of his ablest negotiator, and Mir Fathallah was sent to Asirgarh. In 
Raja ‘Ali Khin, whose object it was to prevent the invasion of the Dakan without appearing 
“to oppose the imperial policy, Mir Fathallah met his match. Raja “Ali Khan secretly 
invited the army of Berar to invade his kingdom, in order that it might appear that in 
opposing the designs of Kbdn-i-A’zam he was acting under compulsion. As the army 
advanced he sent his minister, Asaf Khan, to Mir Fathallah to warn him that he stood in great 
danger and to conduct him on his way back to Handiya. Fathallih had no choice but to 
retire and when Agaf Khan left him his retirement speedily became a flight. On his arrival 
in Handiys Khin-i-A‘zam so rated him for his failure that he refused any longer to serve 
under him and withdrew with his contingent into Gujarat. Khan-i-A'gam whose force was 
dwindling away, was now goaded into action. He invaded Berar and attempted an attack 
on Kherla, which was disastrous to the horses of his cavalry, but he plundered some of the 
northern districts of Berar and on March 20, 1586, sacked Elighpir, which had been left 
defenceless by the advance of the army of Berar into Khandesh. In the meantime the 
army of Berar, under the command of Mirzi Muhammad Taqi, having been royally enter- 
tained by R4ja ‘Ali Khin, had advanced, together with the army of Kbindesh, towards 
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Handiya, and, on learning that Khin-i-A‘gam was plundering in Berar, attacked and burnt 
that town and at ofice turned southwards in pursuit of the imperial troops, whom they 
largely outnumbered. The imperial troops plundered Balapir and the amérs of the Dakant 
army pressed on so rapidly in pursuit that only a few of their troops could keep pace with 
them. An indecisive action was fought at Chandir, but Khan-i-A‘'zam would not stay his 
flight towards Nandurbér, for which town he was making in the hope of being able to 
persuade his brother-in-law, the KhAn*h4nan, who was then Governor of Gujarat, to join him 
in invading the northern districts of the Dakan. His flight was so rapid that he was even 
obliged to maim some of his elephants to prevent their falling uninjured into the hands of 
the enemy. His troops reached Nandurbdr on April 10, 1586, and as the Ebankhinin could 
not then join Khin-i-A‘zam in his enterprise hostilities ceased and the armies of Berar and — 
Khandesh retired. 
The Dakan thus enjoyed a brief respite from foreign aggression, but the progress of . 
vents in Ahbmadnagar favoured Akbar’s designs. On June 14, 1588, Murtagi Nigim Shah J, . 
the madman, was murdered by his son Husain. Nigam Shah I, who suceeeded him and was 
himeelf murdered a few months later, when the party in Ahbmadnagar who had embraced 
the heretical Mahdavi doctrines raised to the throne the boy IsmA‘il, son of Burhin-al-din, 
who had fled from Abmadnagar and taken refuge at Akbar’s court. | 
Burhin, who had lately been employed by Akbar in the Bangash country, where he had 
done good service, was now the undoubted heir to the throne upon which a faction had 
placed his youthful son, and Akbar dispatched him to Malwa in order that he might attempt. , 
to secure it, at the same time sending instructions to Khin-i-A‘zam and Raja ‘Ali Khan to 
give him all the assistance in their power. Burhan refused, however, the help which Khin- 
i--A'gam offered him, on the ground that his people would resent his appearance in his country 
at the head of a foreign army ; the true reason for the refusal being evidently the desire to 





On receiving the news of the failure of BurhAn’s first attempt to recover his throno 
Jamdl Khan the Mahdavi, who was now supreme in Ahmadnagar, attempted to inveigle 
Burhiin to Ahmadnagar by. means of a Proposal that he should come himself and take. 
possession of his kingdom, but Burhan was too wary thus to deliver himself into the hands. ; 
of his adversary. 4 4 ~ 

Burhin now perceived that he could not recover his kingdom without. foreign aid, 
and sank his pride. Raja ‘Ali Khan, in obedience to Akbar's orders, not only prepared his 
own army for the field but wrote to Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah Il of Bijaptr and his powerful: 
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he learnt that Burhan and Raja ‘Ali Khéin had advanced as far as Rohankhed, a small 
town lying on the slopes of the plateau of southern Berar, and were there awaiting him with 
7,000 horse and forty elephants. He pressed on to‘meet them, but defection and desertion 
had been rife in his army ever since he had taken the field, and of the 10,000 horse which 
he had led against the army of Bijapair no more than 3,000 remained to him. ‘The battle of 
Rohankhed was fought on April 5, or, according to other accounts, on May 7, 1591.% 
From the first Jamal Khan’s army had no chance of victory. Habashi Khin, one of his 
amirs, deserted, with nearly 1,000 horse, to the enemy, his gunners refused to fire, and his 
cavalry was checked by a slough into which they rode. JamAl Khan in desperation charged 
the enemy at the head of a small body of cavalry and received a musket ball in the forchead, 
which killed him on the spot; Khudiivand Khan, his principal lieutenant, was cut. down 
while attempting to flee, and the young king, 1805411 Shah, was captured at a short distance 
from the field. 

All cuthorities agree in assigning the chief, if not the sole credit for this victory to Raja 
‘Alt Khin. Burhan had a small contingent of his own followers and adventurers from the 
imperial army, and he had been j by the amirs of Berar and other deserters from the 
army of Isma‘il Nizam Shah and Jamal Khin, but Raja ‘Ali Khan's troops formed by far 
the greater part of the invading army and he probably supplied nearly all the elephants 
and artillery. During the battle, which lasted but for a short time, Burhan, by agreemem 
with Raja ‘Ali Kbfin, stood aside with instructions not to interfere unless the day should 
appear to be going against the army of Khindesh. The arrangement was creditable to tne 
political acumen of Raja “Ali Khan and Burhan, though it is probable that Akbar would have 
preferred a greater measure of activity on the part of Burhdn, who would thus have been 
presented rather as Akbar’s candidate for the throne than as a legitimate sovereign seeking 
his hereditary right. But for those who had the interests of the kingdoms of the Dakan 
ot heart it was most undesirable that Burhin’s appearance on the scene in his quest of a 
throne should be marked by an act of open hostility against his prospective subjects 

Raja “Ali Khan, having congratulated Burhin on his road to the throne being now open, 
retired to Burhinpir, with Jam4l Khin’s elephants and artillery as his reward, and Burhin: 
marched on to Abmadnagar, where he ascended the throne without opposition as Burhan 
Niziim Shih IT 1 

The death of Burhin on April 13, 1595, and the subsequent disputea regarding the 
succession gave Akbar the pretext which he had long desired for direct interference in the 
affairs of the Dakan. He had been bitterly disappointed in BurhAn II who, instead of proving 
to be the obedient vassal of his expectations, had asserted his independence and taken his 
own course, and the Akbarndma, the official history of Akbar's reign inveighs against his 
gross ingratitude. On his death his elder son, Ibrahim Nigam Shih, who was distasteful 
to a majority of the amirs on account of his birth, his mother having been an African, was 
raised to the throne, and his younger son Ismii‘il, who had already occupied it for a short 
period before his father’s accession, was blinded. Tbrahim was slain in a battle between his 
partisans and his enemies on Aug. 7, 1595, and Miyan Manjhd raised to the throne a youth 
named Ahmad, whom he represented to be the son of Muhammad Khudibanda. sixth son 
of Burhin Nigim Shah I (1509-1553), and imprisoned Bahdur, son of Ibrahim Nigim Sh&h, 
in the fortress of Jond. The African amirs, who had been partisans of Ibrahim and knew 
Abmad to be supposititious, refused to acknowledge him and rallied to the support of the 
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famous Chind Bibi, daughter of Husain Nizim Shih I and widow of ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah L of 
Bijapir, who had returned to Ahmadnagar since her husband's death and now stood forth 
88 the champion of the lawful heir, the infant Bahadur Nizim Shih 

The African amirs besieged Miyan Manjhi in Ahmadnagar, and he betrayed the cause 
of the Dakan by appealing for assistance to Sultén Murid, Akbar's second surviving son, 
who was now viceroy of Gujarat. Muriid's instructions from his father covered thiscontingency 
which had been expected, andthe prince marched towards the Dakan. At the same time 
the viceroy and amira of Malwa, at the head of whom was ‘ Abd-al-Rabim, Khankhinin, in 
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dance with Akbar’s orders, marched to the Dakan in concert with the prince, 

The position of Raja ‘Ali Khin was now one of great difficulty. Akbar’s armies were 
about to undertake the enterprise which he had always dreaded and deprecated, and had 
once actively opposed, the subjection of the first of the independent kingdoms of the Dakan 
which lay in their way. During the life-time of Burhin Nigam Shah II the poet Faizi was 
sent as an envoy from the imperial court both to Abmadnagar and to Khindesh, and his 
mission, which had not been brilliantly successful in Ahmadnagar, was believed to have 
secured the adhesion of Raja ‘Ali Khin, whose sympathy with the kings of the Dakan and 
whose opposition to Khin-i-‘Azam’s filibustering expedition were well known, but it was 
deemed advisable to send at this time another envoy, who should not only assure himself 
of Raja ‘Ali Khan's acquiescence in the invasion of Ahmadnagar, but should convert him 
into an active ally, To this end he was to offer him the coveted district. of Nancdurbar, which 
had for some time past formed part of the imperial province of Gujarat, and though the 
bribe, together with other considerations, secured its object, Raja ‘Ali Khin did not 
eequiesce in the armed intervention of the empire in the domestic affairs of Ahmadnagar 
until he had matle an appeal for help to Ibrahim ‘Adil Shih II of Bijapdr and had been 
disappointed. At length he was compelled to join the Mughuls and ‘accompanied them with 
his army to Ahmadnagar, taking part in the siege of that, city, which was opened on 
December 26, 1595, and closed on March 23, 1596,*5 on which date was concluded the 
treaty under which Chind Bibi, regent of Albmadnagar, ceded the province of Berar to 
the emperor Akbar. 

The besieged garrison of Almadnagar had some hopes of assistance from Raéja ‘Ali 
Khan, on account of his known sympathies with the kingdoms of the Dakan, but they were 
ultimately disappointed. The author of the Burhdn-i-Ma'dsir writes, ‘ Traditions of the 
^ old friendship of Raja ‘Ali Khan, ruler of Khandesh, stil] remained, and he maintained an 





‘uninterrupted intercourse with those within the fort, so that they were enabled, by his 


‘means, to introduce any supplies that they might require, and occasionally, when a body 
‘ of gunners came from the other forts in the kingdom to reinforce those in alhmadnagar, 
‘they were able to enter the fortress by the connivance of Raja ‘Ali Khan, and greatly 
‘strengthened the defence. When this matter became known to the prince (Sultan Murid) 
‘he removed Raja ‘Ali Khan from the position which he occupied and placed that section 
‘of the trenches under the command of Raja Jagannith, who was one of the great RaAjpat 
‘amirs, and thus all ingress and egress were stopped. In the course of the siege, and while 
‘it was at its height, Raja ‘Ali Khin, being instigated thereto by Akbar’s amérs, sent to 
‘Chand Bibi Sultan a letter,saying, “I purposely accompanied the Mughul army into this 

counry with the object of preserving the honour of the Nigim Shihi dynasty. I know 


i a i Alen diate, given i: te Buried. ithele.” Ascoudiag sto tha lulldeeniiaas tices Gaus This is the date given in the Burfdn-i-Ma'dgir. According to the Abbarnima terms werp 
concluded and the imperial forces retired on March 2, 1596, 
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“well that this fortress will, in a short time, be captured by the Mughuls. See that you 
^ shun not the fight, but protect your honour, and surrender the fort at the last to the prince, 
ˆ who will give you in exchange for it any fort and any district in this country that you may 
‘choose. The honour of the Nigam Shahi house is, owing to the connection between us, the 
“same to me as the honour of my own house, and it is for this reason that I, laying aside all 
‘fear of arrow or bullet, have come to the gate of the fort, and I will bring Chand Bibi 
* Sultén to my own camp.” When the defenders received this letter their dismay and confu- 
‘sion were greatly increased, and they were struck with terror, for they had relied much on 
" Raja ‘Ali Khan, and they now almost decided to surrender, but Afzal khan did his best 
“to pacify them and to calm their fears, and sent Raja ‘Ali Khan a reply, saying, “ I wonder 
‘at your intellect and policy in sending such a letter to Chind Bibi Sultin, and at your 
‘endeavouring to destroy this dynasty. It was you who went forth to greet the Mughul 
‘army, and it was you who brought them into this country, and the Sultins of the Dakan 
‘will not forget this. Soon, by the grace of God, the Mughul army will have to retreat, 
‘and then Chind Bibi Sultan will be in communication, as before, with the Sultins of 
‘the Dakan. It will then be for you to fear the vengeance of the heroes of the Dakan, and 
“to tremble for your house and for your kingdom!’ When this reply reached Raja ‘Ali 
*Khin he was overcome with shame for what he had written, and the Mughul Amirs gave 
‘up all hope of taking the fortress.’ 





(To be continued.) 


DEKKAN OF THE SATAVAHANA PERIOD, 
By Pror. D. R. BHANDARKAR, M.A.; CALCUTTA. 
CHAPTER I 
POLITICAL HISTORY—(continued from page 78 above). 

THE reign of Nahapina, though it began gloriously, came to a disastrous end. He 
was defeated and killed in battle by Gautamiputra Sétakarni of the Satavihana dynastiy. 
In Cave No. 3 at Nasik has been out a large inscription, which sets forth o long panegyric 
of this king. We shallsoon give a somewhat detailed account of this record, but here we 
may notice only two epithets used in connection with Gautamiputra Sitakarani and coming 
immediately one after the other. The first calls him the uprooter of the Kshaharita race 
and the second the restorer of the glory of the Sitavihana family.2 The first epithet, 
making allowance for the exaggeration which it obviously contains, indicates that he 
certainly killed, if not all the Kshahard&tas, at least those who ruled over Mahdrdshtra, 
Gujarit and Central India. Otherwise there is no sense in hu being represented to have 
re-established the glory of the Sitavdhana dynasty to which he pertained. We know that 
the Sdtavahanas had held Northern Mahfrishtra and some parta of Central India befoie 
these came under the sway of Nahapana, It is true that these epitheta alone do not 
necessarily prove that Gautamiputra Siitakarni turned his arms against Nahapina himself 
and killed him. But this can be easily inferred from certain facts revealed by the 
Jogaltembhi hoard. The total number of coins from the lot examined by Rev. M Scott 
was 13,250, Only one-third of this number consisted of Nahapina’s ‘own coins, the 
remaining two-thirds being those of Nahapina re-struck by Gautamiputra Sitakarnj, 2 
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It is worth noting that in this second class of coins, i.e. those re-struck by Sitakaryi, there 
was not a single one belonging to any prince other than Nahapina, as would certainly 
have been expected if any such ruler had really intervened between them, especially a 
these coins numbered upwards of 8,000, I think, the evidence supplied by this-hoard is 
conclusive that Sitakarni destroyed Nahapana. 

The extent of Gautamiputra’s territory may be inferred from the description given of 
him in the big Nasik Cave inscription referred to above. Therein he is said to have been 
king of the following countries :— 

1. <Asiba.—This country has been mentioned by Varéhamihira, but he does not tell 
us where exactly it was situated 

2. Asaka.—This evidently is Assaka, the Prikrit form of the Sanskrit Aimaka. This 
must be the country watered by the lower Godavari, consisting of the south-east parts of 
the Nizam'’s Dominions and the Godivari District of the Madras Presidency.* Its capital 
Potana or Potali has been mentioned in the Pili literature. * 

` $.. Mulaka—is the country with Pratishthina or Paithan as ita capital. 

4. Swratha—is Surishtra, corresponding to modern Kathiawir 

5. Kukura—probably modern Gujarit.* | 

6. Apardnia.—The word literally means the Western End. Ptolemy, who was 
contemporaneous with Gautamiputra and Pulumévi divides Ariakes (ASapar«q> Aparintika) 
into four sections, two on the seaboard and two situated inland.“ Of those on the 
sea-coast the northern corresponded to the 10905 and Kolfibi Districta and the 
southern to the Ratnagiri and North Kanara Districts. Of the inland parts the northern 
qwas very nearly coincident with the country watered by the upper Godivari, and the 
southern included the Kanarese-speaking districts of the Bombay Presidency. Both the 
northern sections belonged to the Sadinon (=Sitavaéhanas) 

7. Anipa.—aA district on the Upper Narmada with Mghishamitias capital.’ Mahishmati 
has been identified with Mindhita in the north-west corner of the Central Provinces. *® 

8. Vidabha—is of course Vidarbha, It corresponds to the western portion of Berars 
and the valley-country west of it.” = 

9, Akaravanti—Malwa. I take this whole asone name, This is clearly indicated by 
the fact that in the Junagadh inscription it is qualified by the word Parvapara, which means 
both the eastern and western divisions of the Akarivanti country, and not the eastern 








3 In the Sutta-nipita (V. 977) the Aswka (Aimakn) country hasbeen associated with Mulaks 

exactly os it has been done in thie inseription. In the edition of the Sutta-nipita by ए, Fausboll 

the reading Aloka” is wrongly adopted in the text (Va. 977 and 1010-1), and the variant Mulaio 

noticed in the foot-notes. The Sutta-nipita distinctly tella us that the capital of Mulaka was 

Patitthina (Paithan) and that Amaka waa situated immediately to ite south along the river Godivari. 
॥ Jit. ID, 3 and 16. 

é Sir Remkriahna Bhandarkar identifies it with that portion of Réjputini which is called 
Kiu-ohe-lo by Hiouen Thang (Yuan Chwang) (Trans. Inter. Or. Cong., 1874, 312-3; EHD., 17, n. 4). 
According to Pandit Bhagwinlil it denotes “ probably part of East Rajputani” (8. 6., 1, ६ 36 
n. 7). But os in this and Rudradiman’s Junigedh inscription Kukura is associated with Aparinta, 
it seems to be part of Gujarit 

@ Above XITI, 325-7 and 366-7. ' Tron. Inter. Or. Cong. 1874, 313, 

॥ JRAS., 1910; 446-6, 3 Pargiter, Mérkandeya-Purdea, 335. 
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Akera and the western Avanti country as has been taken by Pandit Bhagwinilal 
Indraji.° The latter proposal is against the Sanskrit idiom.'' Avanti, of course, is 
another name for Ujjayini (Ujjain), and Akara, I think, is identical with the ancient midland 
town ot Agar, 40 miles NNE. of Ujjain from which the Bania caste Agarval derives ita 
name,!" 

Gautamiputra is also styled ‘lord’ of the following mountain ranges :— 

1. Vijha = Vindhya, here denoting the portion of the Vindhya range east of Bhopal, 

2. Achhavala = Rikshavat—“ the Satpuri Hills, and the hills extending through the 
niddie of Berar and the south of Chufid Nagpur nearly into West Bengal.” 23 

3. Pariwata = Pariyatra, the portion of the Vindhya range, west of Bhopil. 

4. Sahyo— the Sahyddris 

5. Kanhagiri = Kyishnagiri, doubtless the mountain on which Kagheri in the Thana 
district is situated and from which it derives ite name. It is mentioned as Karhasela— 
Krishyadaila in inseriptions of Kapheri Caves. 

i. Siritana = Sristana, probably the same as Sri-daila or Sri-parvata, the name of a 
mountain on the river KistnA in the Karnul District. 

8. Malaya—the southern portion of the Western Ghats, 

9. Mahinda = Mahendra, the great range between the Mahinadi and Goddvari in 
Eastern India—the Eastern Ghats, 

10, Setagiri—not yet identified, 

11. Chakora,—The Markandeya Puréoa mentions it along with Sri-parvata (Sirijana) 
It may have been in the same locality 

The specification of the mountain ranges is apt to lead one to suppose that Gautami- 
putra was the lord of the whole Dakshinipatha or Southern India, Their mention, 
however, need not mean that hs was the lord of each whole range. If part of any range 
ran through his dominions, it would justify a panegyrist in calling him its lord. That 
Gautamiputra was not the master of the whole of Southern India is clearly proved by the 
fact that Ptolemy, while referring to his son Pujum4&vi who reigned conjointly with him 
speaks not of ono but of six kingsas ruling over different parts of Dakahinipatha, along with 
Pujumavi, Thus we have not only Polemaios (Pulumavi) reigning at Paithan but also 
Baleokuros at Hippokoura, Kerolothros (Keralaputra) at Karoura (Karir), Pandion 
( Pandya) at Modoura (Madura) and 55 forth." The list of the countries, however gives us 
a better idea of the extent of Gautamiputra’s territory. It shows that he held the whole 
of the country watered by the Godivart, Berar, Milwi. Kithiawir, Gujarit and Northern 
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The object of the large inacription alluded to above (Inscription No. 2) is to record the 
grant of Nisik Cave No. 3 to the Bhadriyantya sect of Buddhist monks by Gautami,'* 
eo 1 1 at gs Peg क अत्य 


Bee also the translation of this passage from the Le, evs inscription by Kielhorn (EI,, VILL. 47). 
„ IX, 1.70 a Purdaa, 340, 
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uf Buhler and M. Senart take Balasiri to be th; rae name of this Queen (ASWI., IV. 100 
El., VIII. 62). But this is highly impro does not sound to ome po 
and seems to be uch an attributive as the other ing it. Nor is ® pro per 


It only means that through her father sho कि goto. Sumilar instances 
are Visishthi, Mijheri andso forth. This reminds ua of usage still ourrent in RAjputdok where.no 
Rint i¢ known by her proper name, but only by her clan name 
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mother of Satakarni and grand-mother of Pulumivi. The inscription, it is worthy of 
note, refers itself to the reign of Pujumivi and not Satakarni, and is dated the 13th day 
of the second fortnight of summer of the 19th regnal year of the former. On the same 
day the village of Sudasana in the Goyardhana district was granted for the maintenance 
of the Cave (Inscription Nu. 2) by the lord of Dhanamkaita,!’ who must be Gautamiputra 
Satakarni and the village of Pisijipadaka by Pulumavi for painting it (Inscription No. 3). 
In the 22nd year, however, in lieu of Sudasana the village of Samalipada in the same district 
was given, not by Sitakaryi but by Pujumavi (Inscription No. 3). It seems that before 
this cave, 1.¢c, Cave No. 3 at Nasik, was excavated the Bhadriyantya mendicants were living 
in some of the caves already existing on the hill which in the inecriptions is called Triraémi. 
Four the maintenance of these mendicants Gautamiputra Satakarni2*® granted a piece of 
land in the village of Aparakakhadi in the 18th year, १.६. one year previous to the 
excavation and presentation of the cave to the Bhadriyantyas ( Inscription No. 4). But the 
Village could not be inhabited andthe field could not be tilled. Another piece of land 
was therefore given in the year 24 by Sitakarni who was here joined by his mother in the 
making of this gift (Inscription No. 5). ' 


It is supposed by Bihler and Bhagwanlal Indraji that the dates of Inscriptions Nos. 4 
and 5 in which Gautam{fputra Sitakarni is mentioned as the donor must refer to his reign 
and those of Inscriptions Nos. 2 and 3 to the reign of Pylumivi who alone figures there 
as the grantee. It is, therefore, contended that. Satakarni and Pulumivi reigned 
separately, the latter after the former, even so far as Mahirishtra was concerned and 
that Sitakarni was dead when Cave No, 3 was granted to the Bharlriyaniyas, Sir 
Reamkrishna Bhandarkar, on the other hand; contends that all these dates pertain to the 
reign of Pujumivi and that he reigned conjointly with his father, the former over 
Maharashtra and the latter over the hereditary Satavahana dominions, The latter view 
alone can be correct. For in Inscription No, 5 Gautamiputra Satakarni, who is the donor 
there along with his mother, issues a grant in favour of Buddhist monks, who, it ie 
expressly stated, were staying in the cave which was the pious gift of theirs. This cave 
which was a pious gift of Sitakarai and his mother must doubtless be Cave No, 3 which, 
we have seen above, was excavated and given over to the Bhadrayaniyas. But then 
we have also seen that this cave was presented to these monks in the 19th regnal year, 
not of Sitakarni but of Pulumavi.. Inscription No. 2 does not leave us in any doubt on 
this point. Evidently Sitakarni was living when the cave was granted to the Bhadriyaniyas, 
otherwise how could he possibly make any grant to these monks while they were dwelling 





भ The words Ya amie Ai sava 19 gi pa 2 diva 13 Dhanakatasamanehi yoeha powmte . , , dato 
have very much puzzled the antiquarians. Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji, Bibler and M. Senart take 
Dhanakajasamanchi to stand for Dhanyakoja-framanais, I cannot understand how these 1, 
१8 equivalent to DAgnabata-sdminehi and connected with dato aa is done by Sir Ramkrishne Bhandarkar 
(EHD., 18, 8, 2), The letters amhehi preceding the date I split Up into the two words ame Ai and 
amhe E take in the senes of ‘we’ and connect with daddima 

, = M. Saenart supposes that Nasik Inscription No. 4 calls Gartamiputra BAtakerni ‘jord of 
Benikaioka'’, I however profer to read Bendkafald erdmi with Bihler and Pandit Bhagwanial, and 
0, 3 1 prefer'to read Navanard sedmi instead of Navanara-ev4mi suppose Pulumavi rR : 
his order from a locality called Navanara, | re ate pa ea 
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in the cave presented to them! Further, as Inscription No. 2 is-dated in the reign of 
Pulumivi notwithstanding that his father Sitakarni was alive, the only possible conclusion. 
ig that the former was ruling over Mahirishira and the latter over the old Andhra territory 
and that consequently all the dates of the inscriptions just noted must refer to the reign 
of Pajumivi alone.” 

Klaudios Ptolemaios, writing his ,ev.. raphy of India shortly after a.p., 150 speaks of 
at least three kings ruling over different parts of Western India. Thus he tells us that 
Ozene was the capital of Tiastenes, Baithana of Siro Polemaios, and Hippokoura of 
Balevkouros. Ozene is, of course, Ujjain, and Baithana is Paithan on the Godivari, the 
ancient Pratishthina, in Nizam’s dominions. Hippokoura has not been definitively 
identified, some taking it to be Kolhipur and others Hippargi in the Bijipur district 
Of the royal names Tiastenes obviously corresponds to Chashtana, the founder of the 
second Kshatrapa dynasty, which we know wielded away over Kathiiwir, Gujarit and 
Malwa and which seems to have immediately succeeded Nahapina’s family. Siro Polemaios 
is Sri-Pulumivi, son of Gautamiputra Sitakaroi, and Baleokouros is Viliviyakura, name 
of a king whose coins haye been found at Kolhapur. These three princes have, therefore, 
heen regarded as contemporaries of one another. 

Diverse views have been expressed in regard to the relation in which Chashfana stood 
with Nahapina, on the one hand, and with Gautamiputra Satakar.i, on the other, Pandit 
Bhagwanlal Indraji to the last held that Chashtana was a contemporary, though not a 
subordinate, of Nahapina.’? According to Dr. Fleet Chashjana was Nahapana's co-regent 
or viceroy at Ujjain just as Bhiimaka was in Kaphi@way.** Prof, Oldenberg and Dr. 
Burgess regard Chashtana as the satrap of Gautamiputra Sftakarpi, the Andhra con 
queror of Nahapana.24 Prof. Rapson and Mr. V, A. Smith, however, consider that he was 
® satrap of the Kushana sovereigns who ruled over North India.2°. Now, Chashtana’s 
coins have been found in Kathiiwir and Gujarit and even as far north as Ajmer and 
Pushkar. His capital, as.Ptolemy tells us, was Ujjain, It seems that if we exclude the 
Poona and Nasik districts, his dominions were co-extensive with those of Nahapana. It is 
not, therefore, probable that both Nahapina and Chashtana ruled simultaneously or that 
Chashtana was a viceroy of Nahapina. Again, his foreign title Kshatrapa and the use of 
the Kharoshthi alphabet on his coins clearly show that Chashtana was a viceroy, not of 
Gautamiputra Sdtakaroi, but of some northern alien power. The view held by Prof. 
Rapson and Mr. Smith, viz, that he was a satrap of the Kushana family, is therefore, the 
only plausible one. It sppears that after the destruction of the Kshaharata family, the 
Kushana overlord appointed Chashtana to be a satrap and dispatched him to save as 
much of Nahapina’s territory as was possible from the clutches of the Siitavihanas 
Chash{ana seems to have performed his task not unsatisfactorily, because, as the find 
spots of his coins show, the Poona and Nasik districts wore the only two provinces from 
Nahapina’s territory which he did not hold 

But it may be asked: how is it that Na&sik Inscription No: 3 makes Gautamiputra 
Sitakarni the lord not only of Akarivanti (MAlw4) but also of Suriishtra (Kathiiwar — 





४४ Por a full discussion of the subject, seo my article in JBBRAS,, XXII. 69 and ff. 


ॐ Above, + 111, 359 and 366. > FAD, 44- BG. 17, i 541 
2 Be., Li, 32. B JRAS., 1913, 993 and a. 1. 


> Above, X. 228; ASWI., iv. 37, >. 4 = (11.4.1६, Intro, ewi ; EHI., 20-11 
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just those provinces which were under the sway of Chashtana? ‘The answer is simple, 
The date of this inscription is the 19th regnal year of Pulumavi.. What is its Christian 
equivalent? Ifwe suppose, as is commonly held, that Nahapdna was killed in battle 
shortly after the year 46 {== 4.0, 124) the last date we have for him, Pulumavi's nineteenth 
regnal year must correspond to circa a.p. 145. Now no less than six stone inscriptions 
have been discovered in Cutch, bearing the date 52 and referring themselves to the conjoint 
reign of Chashtana and his grandson Rudradiman.®* It appears that in the year 52 
(= ५-४. 130) Chashfana was MahAkshatrapa and his grandson RudradAman Kshatrapa, 
governing Kachchha and Surashtra. It was therefore between ap. 130 and 145 that 
Gautamiputra Sitakaroi seems to have wrested Malwa and Kathidwar either from 
Chashfana or Rudradiman, but most probably from the former. The story appears to be 
simply this. Gautamiputra Sitakargi and his son VAsishthiputra PulumAvi came from the 
south-east to regain the provinces lost to their family, overthrew Nahapana circa a.p. 128, 
and re-established their power over the north-west part of Maharashtra. Not being content 
with this, they soon turned their arms against another dynasty of foreigners—the Kshatrap 
also about a.p. 145, This is also clear from a rock inscription of Rudradaman at Junigadh 
in Kithiawiy. In this record men of all castes are represented to have gone toRudradiman 
snd chosen him as their lord for protection.” If Rudradiman had succeeded Chashtana 
in the natural course of things, people of different castes would not have repaired to him 
and selected him as their protector. Evidently his family seems to have lost the kingdom 
and he to have regained it. This is also indicated by the boast of Rudraddman in the same 
inscription that the title of Mahikshatrapa he had won for himself and not inher ited 28 
He was by no means slow to retrieve the glory of his family, For the same Junigadh 
epigraph speaks of Rudrad4man as the lord of Akarivanti, Suriishtra, Kukura and Aparinta 
—just those countries ruled over by Gautamiputra Sitakarni according to Nasik Inscription 
No. 2as stated above. Now the date of the Junigadh epigraph is (Saka ) 72 == ap. 150) 
and the date of the Nasik inscription, we have seen, is about a.n, 145. It must be, therefore, 
between 145 and 150 a.p. that Rudradiman succeeded in reconquerin the provinces lost 
to his family. Again, it is worthy of note that Rudradaman is represented to have twice ` 
subdued Sitakarni, the lord of Dakshinapatha, but not to have destroyed him in consequence 
of his relationship with him not being remote and to have acquired a good name on that 
account. It will be seen that this Sitakarni can be no other than Gautan putra Sitakarni. 


भ I was the first to discover these inscriptions (PRASI.-WC, 1005-06, 35) ; yet, curiously enough, 
my name has not been mentioned in ASI.-AR., 1905-06, 166-7. A detailed summary of their contents 
hes been published by me in PRASI,WC., 1914-15, 67. The date of theee inscription iq thus 
expressed: Réjio CAdsAtanasa Yaimotikapufrasa rajio Rudraddmasa Joyodamaputrasa ककुद वण. 
pothaje 56 2 Phaguna-bahuinsa dvitiyam 15 2%. At first I was inclined to supply pawres after 
Yedmotikapuirasa, and refer the date to the reign of Rudradiman (JHRRAS.,, XXIII. 68). Mr © 
Majumdar of the Calcutta University has kindly offered the suggestion that the date had better 
be referred to the conjoint reign of Chashtana ard Rudradiman. [ entirely secept this “Suggestion 
hich is avery happy one, This at once doos away with the necessity of supplying the word pawrosa— 
am ~ddition which seams to be highly improbable when wo have to make it hot to one but to six 
weotds that were found in Cutch and which even though it is made does not render the passage 
entirely free from straining. It, therefore, seoms that Jayediman died and was succeeded to his 

W दा. १7. 43, 1. 9. Ibid, 44, L 15. 
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Nésik Inscription No, 5.tells us thet he was alive at least up to the 24th regnal year of 
Pulumivi, which must correspond to ap. 150—the date of the Junagadh inscription. Now, 
in what relationship could this Sitakarni have stood with Rudradiman? Inthis connection 
one Kanheri inscription is invariably referred to. It records the grant of a minister of the 
queen of Vasishthiputra Sitakervi. Her name is lost, but she is eaid to have been the 
daughter of 1 Mah&kshatrapa called Rudra. Rudra may of course stand fur Rudradiman, 
Rudrasimha or Rudrasena—all belonging to Chashtana's family. But, according to Bihler, 
the form of the letters is of the time of Rudradaman. Visishthiputra Sitakarni was 
thus Rudradiman’s son-in-law. The metronymic Visishthiputra clearly shows that the 
former was, like Pulumavi,a son of Gautamiputra Sitakarvi. Gautamiputra $/takarvi 
was, therefore, the father of Rudradaman's son-in-law. ‘Satakarni's connection with Rudra- 
diman was thus by no means intimate and can be described as “not remote,’’ as has been 
done.in the Junagadh inscription.®® 


Gautamiputra Sitakaroi was succeeded by his son Pulumavi. We have seen above 
that he was ruling conjointly with his father, the former over Maharashtra and the latter 
over Andhra-deia. After the death of Sitakaroi, Pulumavi seems to have become ruler of 
Andbra desa also, For we have an inscription on the Amsrivati sfipa in the Kistné 
district which distinctly refers iteelf to his reign. His coins also have been found in the 
Kistna and Godivari districts! showing clearly that he had succeeded to hia ancestral 
kingdom. Pulumivi died about a.p. 158, and was succeeded by his brothers, Siva-Sri- 
Batakarni and Sri-Chandra-Siti. Coins of these two last have been found, which, so far as 
the numismatic style is concerned, are closely connected with those of Pulumavi.2? Eesides, 
they three have the common metronymic Visishthiputra. This shows thut they must all 
be brothers. According to the Matsya Purina, Pulumavi was succeeded by Siva-Sri 
who can, therefore, be no other than Siva-Sri-Sitakargi of the coins. With this prince 
I identify Visishthiputra Satakarni, son-in-law of Rudradiman, who, as I have remarked 
before, has been mentioned ina Kanheri cave inscription, Siva-Sri-Sitakarni must thus 
have been succeeded by Sri Chandra-Siti. We do not know who came immediately after 
this last king. But of the two Sitavaéhana princes who remain to be noticed, Sakasena 
was certainly earlier than Yajia-Sitakaroi on palmographic grounds. The name of the 
first prince occurs in two records inscribed in a cave at Kanheri,™ but seems to have been 
wrongly deciphered, Three years ago I had occasion to examine the inscriptions personally 
I also took estampages of the portions which contained his name. And on a oareful 
comparison I was convinced that the real name of the king was not Sakasena but Siri-Sita. 

monsense also would lead us to doubt the correctness of the first reading. For the 
first line has been read as: Sidhash rafio Madharipulasa Svami-Sakasenasa. Now, it is 
worthy of note that wherever we meet with a Sitavahana name in an inscription, it is 
invariably prefixed with the honorific Siri (=.Sri). Thus we have Siri-Sitakani, Siri- 
Pulumivi, Siri-Yajiia-Sitakani, and so forth, And the two K-vheri inscriptions just 
referred to alone become an exception, if we read Sakasena. Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji 


























@ For 9 detailed consideration of this question see JBBRAS., XXIII. 72.3 
न) Liiders' Liat, No, 1248, "५ O10.-AME., 20-3, 
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was nearer to the truth when he proposed to read also Sirisena.™ Ag a matter of fact 
there is absolutely no doubt as to the first two letters being Siri. And the next two 
almost certamly are Sdfa—a reading which is fortified by the fact that we know a 
Sitavihans prince of exactly this name.from coins found in Western India" The last 
Sitavahana king whose name has been preserved is, as mentioned above, Gautamiputra 
Sri-Yajfia-Sitakarni, One inscription of his has been found in’Chinna in the Kistna district 
and three in Mahfrishtra—two in a Kanheri and one in a Nisik Cave®* This shows that 
both the Andhra-deéa ancl Mahirashtra continued to be under the Satavahanas up to this 
time, Nay, he seems to have extended his sway far beyond as is indicated by the find- 
spots of his coins. Some of these have been found not only in Gujarat but also in 
Kathiaway and Eastern Milwi. He, therefore, appears to have wrested’ these provinces 
from the Kshatrapa dynasty of Ujjain as Gautamiputra Sitakarni did sometime before 


After Yajiia Sitakargi Mabdrishtra seems to have been lost to the SAtavahann 
dynasty. This appears to have been caused by the irruption uf the Abhfras. In a cave 
at Nasik we have got an inscription which refers itself to the reign of the Abhira king 
livarasene, son of Sivadatta. In Malw&, Gujarat and Kathiawir we find coins of a king 
called lévaradatta who, though he‘styles himself a Mahikshatrapa, was an intruder. He 
has been looked upon as an Abhira, and it is quite possible that the names of the Abhira 
king and his father referred to in the Nasik inscription were really {varadatta and Sivasena, 
and not [६५३२७७९७ and Sivadatta. The father is not called a king, and if he had really 
been a ruler, the word श्वी would certainly have been conjoined with his name. The 
son alone, therefore, seems to have been = king and made himself s0, And it seems to 
me that it was one and the same Abhfra prince, viz, livaradatta, who conquered not only 
Malwa, Gujarat and Kathi4war but also Mihfrashtra, I have elsewhere shown ™® that 
livaradatta is to be agsigned to 4.7, 188-90. This certainly places him immediately after 
Yajia Sitakarni 

Though the Satavabanas were deprived of Maharashtra or Western Dekkan about the 
end of the second century a.p., they for zometime retained possession of Eastern Dekkan. 
Woe have thus coins of Sri-Rudra-Satakaryi, Sri-Kyishna-Satakaroi and Sri-Chandra (11) 
found in Central Provinces and Andhra-desa only and not at all in Western India.” if we 
assign an average reign of 15 years to each one of these kings, the Satavahana power came 
to an end in the first half of the third century ap. On the Jagayyapetta stipa in the 
Kistna district, we have three inscriptions belonging to the regin of Sri-Virapurushadatta 
of the Ikshvaku family. On paleographie grounds the records have been ascribed to the 
third century. It, therefore, seems that the extinction of the Sitavahana rule was caused 
by a northern dynasty called Ikshviku. 

To be continued 
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ON THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE KAUTPILIYA. 
BY HERMANN JAWOBI ; BONN, 
( Translated* from the German by V. 8. SuxTHasxar, Pu.D.: Poosa. } 

There can be no doubt that the Kautiliya is one of the oldest monuments of the 
classical Sanskrit literature; for from the whole range of this literature upto the earliest 
times one ean cite numerous instances of quotation and borrowing that go te prove the 
acquaintance with this work and the recognition of its authority.! But already 
A-Hillebrandt, to whom we owe the first really critical inquiry concerning the Kautiliya, has 
expressed a doubt regarding its authorship; at p. 10 of his monograph cited in the foot- 
note, he says: “We cannot assume that Kautilya himself is the sole author of the text 
in question. It only originates in his school, which quotes often the opinions of other 
teachers and opposes to them (after the manner of Sitra works) expressly the view of 
Kautilyva himself, at times expressing latter in the form of direct ina शतान." In other 
words the opinion of Hillebrandt is that just as in the Siitras the view of the alleged 
author is cited with his name, while in reality that particular work only. arises in his 
school, so also the expressions ४४ Kawilyah or neti Kautilyah, which occur 72 times, 
reveal the fact that the Kautilya could not have heen the work of Kautilva himself, but 
must have arisen in a school of his, the existence of which we areled to postulate. Now 
the editor of the text has already, in my opinion, conclusively refuted this argument in 
his Preface, p. XII: ^ But when certain occidental scholars judging (or rather misled 9) 
by current usage, according to which no author when he sets forth his own view puts down 
alongside of it his name, hold the opinion that works which contain the names of Badariyana, 
Bodhayana, etc., in formula like ui Bddardyapeh, ity aha Bodhiyanah, iti Aantilya, eto., are 
not composed by these persons, their view is based on the ignorance of the usage of the 
ancient Indian scholars, For, when an author, after refuting [833] the views of his 
opponents, wishes to express his own views, he must either speak of himself in the first 
person or specify his name. The use of the first person, which involves the bringing into 
prominence of one’s own person, is opposed even to this day to the sentiment of Indian 
scholars; they rather would take pains to conceal their personality. Consequently those 
authors could not help giving their own natnes when they were stating their own views. 
For this reason it is not right to assert that our Arthasistra was written not by Kautilya 
himself hut by some one from the circle of his pupils, notwithstanding the frequent 
repetition of the formula #i Aaufilyth in the work.” 

The occurrence of the expression ii Kauilyah is, as far as I] know, the only argument 
that has been advanced against the authorship of Kauftilya. But this evidence is, as we 
must grant Shama Shastri, inconclusive. On the other hand, it would not do either to look 
upon it as a positive proof of hisauthorship; for, one does come across cases in which he who 
is named as the author in the way mentioned above, is not the real author; for instance, 
Jaimini and Bidariyana, as they mutually quote each other, cannot be the authors of the 
two Mimmsi Satras ; for, that the two Mimms, Sitras could have been produced approxi- 

क [To the Rev. Father Dr. Robert Zimmermann, 8, J., Pa.D., are due my most sincere thanks for 
having kindly undertaken to go over the translation in manuscript and for having improved upon my 
unaided efforts; the more s0 as, owing to tho difficulties in the way of communicating with the author 
of the article, the translation could not be submitted to him for the benefit of revision. It ts hardly 
necessary to add thst Iam solely responsible for the errors and imperfections of the translation.—V, उ. 8.1 

1 See A. Hillebrandt, Das Kautiliyasistra und Verwandtes, Breslan 1908, pp.2. J. Hertel in 
WZEM., Vol, 24, pp. 417. The author in these Sitzungaberichten, 1911, pp. 733, 735, footnote 1, 962, 
> Translator 
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mately at the same time seems impossible on account of the extreme dissimilarity of their 
styles, and perhaps also by reason of their mutual differentiation as pirva and uffara, If we, 
therefore, provisionally leave out of consideration the specific statements of the author of 
the Kautiliya regarding his personality and confine our attention to the occurrence of his 
naine in the formula iti Kaufilyah, it would be after all possible to. imagine that Kautilya 
might not be the author of the Arthasastra that is called after him. It would then be 
a work of an indeterminate period of composition, and would be without that significance 
for the ‘culture history ’ (Awlturgeschichte) which, I am convinced, it possesses. - The great 
importance of this question calls for a detailed inquiry, which is to occupy us in the sequel 

When we say that a work had its origin in the school of ४ certain individual person 
after whom it is named, we must assume two things: 1. that the alleged author was the 
founder of a school that acknowledged him as such in the sense that he, either materially or 
formally, brought the development of a ‘discipline ' to a certain completion and, through 
its being regularly handed down from teacher to pupil, made a new beginning ; 2. that 
the ‘discipline "+ that had been handed down in that manner and perhaps also amplified 
38 regards minor details through discussion and controversy, was put forward in the form 
of a book by some subsequent adherent of the school, Can we make these assumptions in 
the case of the Kautilya ? | 

[834] That Kautilya could have been the founder of a school in the above sense is 
hardly conceivable in the light of what we know from history of the position of this man. For, 
according to the unanimous voice of tradition, which makes itself heard already in the Kauti- 
lva (yena éastram ca éastram ca Nandaré jagatdea bhih | amarseno 'ddhridny aéu), he had played a 
leading part at the time of the founding of the Mauryan Empire and become the first Chancel - 
lor of the State that was soon to grow to such prodigious dimensions. This office imposed on 
him undoubtedly a task to which only a man endowed with extraordinary powers could be 
equal. That such a man might have “formed aschool” among thestatesmen and diplomats 
of hix time—as we might say of Bismarck—may be unhesitatingly admitted : but that he 
hal founded an academy is difficult to believe. Just try and imagine Bismarck at the end 
of the day's work, if there was at all an end to it, lecturing to > number of Assessors on the 
theory of politics and administration! Hardly less preposterous is it to imagine that 
Rautilya, the Indian Bismarck, should collect pupils around himself. like «a common 
Pandit,* instrnet them.in the Arthadastra, and in this manner founda school of the 
Kautiliyas. On the other hand, it is quite compatible with the character of a great states - 
man. nay even aruler, that he should deal with the subject of his.avocation ora part. of it in 
theoretical treatises, as indeed was actually done by Frederick the Great, Therefore, if ome 
nuy speak of a school of Kautilya in any sense of the term whatever, then such a school 
could have origmated not with Kautilya personally, but only through the medium of the 
Arthasastra written by him. In other words the book does not owe its existence to the 
school, but the school to the book, It is perhaps not superfluous to point out that the 
word school is used in the last sentence in two. widely different senses, In the forme: 
case—that is, had Kautilya himself founded the school—the word school signifies the 
sequence of teachers and pupils, gurutizyasaintana, in the latter the totality of the followérs 
of his doctrines, fapmatanusdrita, | षै 
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3 It is true that in the frat Act of the Mudririksasa he is ropresented aa aie. But the author of 
this drama, who lived a millennium after Cannkya's time, depicts the age of his hero after the pattern 
of his own. a 
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Now, what do we know in reality about » sehool of the Kautilivas? The solitary 
fact which could be adduced in favour of its postulation is that Kamandaki, the author 
of the Nitisara, calls Visyugupta, 1. €. Kautilya, his guru (11 6). In this instance gyri can 
clearly not be taken In ite strict sense; for, since Kimandaki (as was shown abore 1911, 
p. 742) can at the earliest be placed [835] in the third century a.p., he could not have 
been a contemporary of the minister of Candragupta. In other words, in Kimandaki’s 
mouth gurv signifies either the Great Master of the Science or the parampardgura. But 
the latter appears on his own saying not to have been the case. For, after praising Visnu- 
gupta and his deeds in the introductory verses of his work (I 2—6), he proceeds to say : 

dursandt tasya sudrso vidyandam parad:svanah | 

rajavidyapriyalaya samkziptagrantham arthavat || 7 | = 

uparjane palane ca bhiimer bhimiwaram prati | 

yat kimeid upadek:ydmo rajavidydvidam matam |8 || 
«From out of the teaching (dariand! = स्तात C.) of this sage, whose gaze has penctrated tu- 
the deepest fundament of all sciences, shall we, as friends of the Science of Kings, teach only 
a small part concerning the acquisition and preservation of territory on the part of the 
prince, abridged in form, but of like contents (arthavat, C. :artha(ta)s tu tivin eva yasye taf), 
to which the masters of the Science of Kings have given their assent." As Kamandaki in 
this instance scribes the attribute samksiplagrantha to his work, therefore, contrasted with 
it, the original that served as the source must needs be called vistriagrantha, with which 
only the Kautilfya could have been meant. This, undoubtedly, he means by dariana, 
as indeed also Vaisesika, and Nyaya-Daréana are the usual designations of these two 
Sditras. Our conclusion that the source used by Kimandaki was the Kautiliya is supported 
by his quotation Il, 6: vidya ¡ cafasra eves "td di no gurudarsanam, which is almost identical 
with Kautiliva, p. 6, calasra eva vidya ih अस्फु." In any event in Kamandaki we 
find no reference to @gama or a@mndya as we indeed might expect if he had learnt the 
doctrines of Kautilya not from his work, but in his “school,” ic. if Kautilya had been 
his paramparigurn. : 

To estimate, however, the relation of Kautilya to Kimandaki adequately, we must 
draw attention to two facts that are hinted at by Kamandaki himself in the verses 
translated above. In the first place it is to be noted that he, in addition to the authority 
of Kautilya, appeals to the consensus of the eavants of the science (rajavidyavidim matam), 
that is to say, he takes into consideration [ 836 | other authorities, older and newer, when 
their doctrines have received general recognition. Thus we can explain divers 

of difference between Kiimandaki and Kautilya as, for example, those dealt with 
above 1911 742, A further instance concerns the doctrine of the mandala ( ‘ political 
sphere’) and its constituents to which Kautilya, p. 259, refera very briefly without 
mentioning any authorities, obviously as a matter of little practical value. But here was 
a field for idle theorists, Kamandaki cites VIII, 20-41 a great number of different theories, 
in some cases giving the names of their exponents. Thus it follows that he is not a 
‘XJ, 68 Kamandaki refers to tho views of Kautilya concerning the number of minssters jn the Coun 
cil of State (manfrim mantramans urate): yet Adeambh hy चत्र ; of धव 20. wwhdatmarthyam ily 
gee ak. His including Kautily the anye wo not be intel belonged to « 
oo a But in the mouth of a compiler who, in addition to his chief authority had 
consulted others as jectionable, On this question seo the immediate sequel. 
Sak CAPE AA hs dhe of Uhonen oan Vij 198 thal of the Manavas (@< Sic thos We baveten 
combination views, which may = to find inthe Bhrguproktd Manuamrti, Beyond 


this, however, no direct connection of Manu with the doctrines of the Minavas commumicated by 
Kautilyn ia demonstrable, see above 1911, p. 743 
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biassed partisan of his master. The second peculiarity of his work that deserves notice is | 
that he presents only one small section of the Arthaddstra (yat कला), He omita 
everything that is concerned with the actual reality of the life in the State, the State affairs 
proper, such as Administration, Control of Trade and Commerce, Administration of 
Justice, ete., in fact, those very things which impart to the Kautiliya an incomparable value 
in our eyes ; or at least he does not go beyond the most general maxims, Surely he was 
no statesman but a typical Pandit; in fact, even his work is characterised by his 
commentator, p. 137, as mahdkévyasvaripa, i.e, didactic poetry. ‘The subjects which chiefly 
interest him are those that bear on abstract concepts, and may be discussed even by 
laymen with a vraisemblance of political discernment : such parts of the Sistra, fir instance, 
95 have offered material to Bharavi in sarga 1 and 2 of the Kiratérjuniva, and Miagha in 
the 2nd sarga of the Sisupalayadha for their descriptions and for many ingenious bons - 
mots, Such is not the case with a science that is handed down traditionally and studied 
in a school, but rather with a Sistra which the author knows principally from books and 
from which he concocta -his own. In aly case we cannot appeal to Kianandaki for 
establishing the actual existence of a school of the Kau 1111988, which is, in fact, here the 
Point at issue, 

So far we have been treating of the school ‘“‘as an indefinite abstraction ; itis absolutely 
necessary that we now come to the actual facts of the case and try to determine the 
importance of the school for the development of the Arthasistra. We find information 
regarding it [837] in what Kautilya says concerning the sources utilised by him. This 
question will now be subjected to a detailed examination. 

As authorities are mentioned in the Kautiliya the following : the acérydh 53 times, apare 
twice, eke twice, Minavah 5 times, Barhaspaty ih 6, Auianasih 6, Bharadvajab 7, Visslak- 
sah 6, Pariéaril; 4, Pariéarah once, Paridarah once (for the latter two we ought perhaps to 
read Pirdiarih), Pidunah 6, Kaunspadantah 4, Vatavyadhih 5, Bihudantiputrah 1, Ambhi- 
yah (perhaps a mistake for dcaryah 7); besides these, six authors are mentioned once each, 
but probably not as authors of Arthasistras, see above 1911, p. 959. Kaufilya thus refers 
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differ from one another—and then he expresses his own views with iff Kaufilyah or ne'ti 
Kautilyad (altogether 72 ti mes) ; only once, p. 17, we find in a verse efai Aau(lyadarsanam. 

This frequency of contradiction appears to me to diselose unmistakably an individual 
author with a pronounced critical tendency and is in entire harmony with the words ot 
Kautilya quoted above, that he had reformed the Arthasastra without consideration in 
quite an independent manner (amarsena udthriam aiu). If the Kautiliva had originated in 
his schoo! a long time after Kautilya’s death, and only reproduced those of his doctrines 
that in the msantime had attained general recognition, would people have taken the same 
from those of his predecessors ? And would they have called his opponents वल्क) ; ought 
not the founder of the school to be the only dedryah for them १ | 

Now it ts highly remarkable that two rather large sections of the work, pp. 69-156 
the whole of the adhyaksapracdra (pp. 45-147), if antagonistic views had not been 


punishment for losses which the responsible overseers are guilty of (p. 63), and also about 
how to trace their crimes,* क, 68. Both these questions relate really to the Criminal Proce- 


^ Head lakyayati for द the printed edition. 
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dure and have nothing to do with Administration, the subject-matter of the adhyakapra- 
edra. The other section includes the 4th and Sth adhikaranas : hanjakasodhanam and 
yogavrtiam upto the last adhydya of the latter, which deals with a topic unconnected 
withthe preceding one, namely, [ 838 ] whatshouldbedone in the event of a prospective 
vacancy of the throne. These two sections, in which no reference is made to any 
‘antagonistic Views, have this in common that they do not deal so much with general 
principles -as rather contain detailed practical hints: the adhyaksapracara regarding 
Administration, Inspection of Trade and Commerce, the other about Police, Budget and 

imilar subjects. They are things-about which the doctrinaire does not worry himself, but 
which for the practical politician are of the utmost importance ; andon which after all 

‘only such 8 person can give an authoritative opinion as has taken an active part in the 
affairs of the State. If Kautilya does not avail himself of the opportunity of entering into 
controversy im connection with these parts of his work, the reason probably is that 

‘his predecessors never having dealt with these subjects, no opportunity offered itself 
dn the introductory remarks of his work the use of the expression priyasas appears to show 
that he had some such idea in his mind: prthivya ldbhe palane ca yavanty artha+istrin 

pérvacaryath prasth@pitini, prayaias téni samhrtyai ‘kam idam arthaidstray kertam. 

(To be continued.) 
THE REVISED CHRONOLOGY OF THE LAST GUPTA EMPERORS.* 
BY RAMESH CHANDRA MAJUMDAR, M.A. ; CALCUTTA. 

; Tae Bhitari Seal of Kumaragupta 11. has added three new names to the list of the 
“Gupta Emperors. Dr. Hoernle who announced this important discovery in JASR., 
Vol. श णाप, Part I, p. 88, undertook at the same time a discussion about the chronology 

-of these kings and arrived at the following conclusions about their dates :— 

Puragupta, a.p. 470—485 
Narasimnhagupta (Biliditya), av. 485—530 
Kumiiragupta IT, a.p. 530 (accession). 

Dr. Hoernle’s views have been generally accepted by scholars. Thus Mr. V. A, Smith 
placed the accession of the three kings respectively in 480,485 and 535 a.p.,' whils 
Mr. Allan refers it to a.p. 480, 485 and 530." 

A few inscriptions, recently discovered, seem however to invalidate the above conclu- 
sions. As none of these inscriptions has been published in detail, it will simplify matters 
if a short description of each of them is given at the outset. 

1. The first in point of importance is an inscription on a Buddhist image discovered 











at Sarnath. The announcement of this discovery together with a reading of the dated 
portion was published in the Annual Reporl of the Archmological Survey of India 
Part I, p. 22.3 Through the kindness of Mr. R.D. Banerjee of the Indian Museum I 
had an opportunity of examining the estampages of this and the two following inscriptions 
I read the dated portion as follows: 


Varsha Sate Gupland’ sa-chatuhpaichiiaduttare bhiimin rakshati Kumaraguple mése 
Jyailshthe). .. . 
“In the year one hundred and fifty-four of the Guptas, in the month Jyaishtha, while 
ग्म 1. 11 i 128 August 1917,—D.R B. 
1 tua! < अ Report ot eke nertnn of Saas Coins, XLIX, LV, LX, 
P 





Progress Report of the Northern Circle, Buddhist Hindu Monuments, 1914-15, 
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24 3. The second and the third inscriptions were also incised छा Buddhist images 
discovered at Sarnath. The announcement of their discovery together with a translation 





uf the dated portion was published in the Annwal Report of the Archwological Survey 
referred to above. 

In one of these inscriptions a considerable portion of the line containing the date is 
quite illegible but enough remains to show that the two inscriptions beldnged to the same 
year aud were probably dated in identical words. I read the second inscription as follows: 

Guplanas eamatikbrante sapla-padcha-ad-uitare sate saméndii prithivini Budhagwpte 
prosdaa, 

“When one hundred and fifty-seven years of the Guptas had passed away, and Budha- 
gupta was ruling the earth.” | 

The third inscription reads: + = = + pla pa(P)chal?pa(?\dullare’ fate saménaii 
prithivim Budhagu x prodagati Vaisakha-mase saptame 

4.. A copperplate of the time of Budhagupta has been discovered at Damodarpur in 
the district of Dinajpur, Bengal. It records a grant of land in the Puncravardhana-bhukti- 
It is now in the possession of the Varendra Research Society along with four others belong- 
ing to the Gupta period. Short notices of these inseriptions have been published in p. 273 
of the Indo-Aryan Races by Rama Prasid Chanda 

Now the question arises about the identity of Kumdragupta mentioned in No. 1. We 
know of three kings of this name belonging to the Gupta Dynasty. ‘The first Kuméragupta 
must have died before a.p. 456-74, the earliest recorded date of his son and successor 
Skandagupta. Kumiiragupta of the later Gupta Dynasty is said in the Aphead Inscription 
to have defeated lanavarmman, whose reign is placed beyond all doubt in the middle of the 
6th century.o. by the recently discovered Harahi Inscription. Kuméragupta of Inaecripy- 
tion No.1] with a date in 154 G, E. (a.p. 473-4) cannot, therefore, be identified with any of 
these, and must be identified with Kuméragupta 11. of the Bhitari Seal. For it cannot be 
maintamed, without positive evidence, that a new ruling dynasty had sprung up within the 
home territories of the Guptas in less than six years after the death of Skandagupta. 

If this is once admitted, the chronological scheme proposed by Dr. Hoemnle and 
accepted by Mr. V. A. Smith and others at once falls te the ground. ‘lhe invalidity of 
their chronological Fan assumption is also definitely established on independent, grounds 
Inseription No. 4 plainly indicates that Budhagupta was not merely a Jocal ruler of Malwa 
ab has hitherto been supposed but that bis empire extendud to Fur ‘1aVatdhana-bhukti or 
Northern Bengal. This conclusion is supported by the Siméth Inccription of the uame king 
(Nos. 2 and 3). Now the latter places his reign in the year 158 (current) of the Gupta 
Era or 40. 477-8. According to the accepted scheme cf chronology, either Skandagupta 
or Puragupta must have been the Gupta Emperor at that time and there is no place 
for Budhagupta, king of Magadba, before 4.p. 580, thedate of Kumiragupta II, the last King 
in an unbroken line of succession that ruled over Magadha. १ ५५ | 

५ Its कवत, on the authority of the पदमा Reck Inscription (Fleet's No. 1a 
that th eal rcorded, date of ndagugte is 128 0. = 1 Can pet 
Coins, CRXXVIIL), This view, however, does-not sem to be quite correct, ‘The inseription says ४ 
ककि an officer of Skandagupta, renewed, in the year 137, the embankment of the Sudariena 
lake whith had burst in the year 136 inconscquerce of excessive rain. It dows Bot necessarily follow 
from this that Chakrapdlita was already an ¢ficer under Ekendagupia, when the dem of the lake had 


sctuslly burst, and there remains, therefore, no grotnd for ihe supposition २१ thet Sbaitegicia hed 
nacended the throne as carly as 136 G, E. or aD. 456-6. | csition that Skandagupta had 
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Let us now examine the grounds on which Dr. Hoernle* based his chronological theory. 
He accepted as true the statement recorded by Yuan Chwang that Mihirakula was defeated 
by king Biladitya of Magadha, and identified this Baladitya with Narasimhagupts of 
the Bhitari Seal on the ground that the latter ‘‘calls himself Baliditya on his coins, '' + 
He then pointed out that as Mibirakula’s final overthrow in India took place in 
about av. 530 “it follows, that Baliditya in whose reign Mihirakula's overthrow 
took place must have reigned down to about «-p. 530 "7 and accordingly adjusted the 
dates of Puragupta, Narasihhagupta and Kumaragupta IT, 

This argument is considerably weakened by two considerations. In the first place, we 
need not lay too much stress on 8 tradition recorded by Yuan Chwang, specially when we 
remember that his information about Mihirakula was anything but satisfactory > and that 
the credit of defeating Mihirakula is given to Yasodharman in the Mandasor Inscription. १ 

In the second place, the identity of the Baladitya of Yuan Chwang and Narasimha- 
gupta Baliditya is anything but‘ certain, for we know from a Sarnath stone inscription '” 
that there were at least three kings of the same name Under these circumstances the 
evidence on which Dr. Hoernle based hia chronological scheme must be pronounced to be 
very weak. It might have been provisionally accepted in his days in the absence of any 
other evidence, but we must be prepared to give it up as soon as more definite information 
is forthcoming. Such informations are furr ished by the inscriptions noticed above and it 
{8 therefore high time to reconstruct the whole chronological scheme on this new basis 

It will follow from what has been said above that the total period of the reign of 
Puragupta and Narasimhagupta cannot possibly be more than 18 years, from a.p. 455-6 the 
last recorded date of Kumiragupta I. to ap. 473-4 the earliest date of Kumiragupta 11. This 
in itself is not inadmissible but the difficulty is caused by the fact that we have to place 
during the same peried, the great emperor Skandagupta whose known dates range from 
+ 7. 456-7 to a.p, 467-68. This raises once more the question of relationship of Skandagupta 
to Puragupta, a question which has never satisfactorily answered. As Skandagupte 
had certainly ascended the throne in less than ॐ year's time withm his father's death, 
Puoragupta could nct possibly have preceded him, Puragupta could therefore be either 
(1) the successor, (2) the contemporary or (3) identical with Skandagupts, Let us now 
consider the probability of each of these points of view. 
has been generally accepted. As he held that Narasimhagupta ruled in 4.p. 530, he naturally 
Skandagupta “can be more easily filled up by two generations including three reigns than by 
two generations including only two reigns, i.e, by assuming that Skandagupta and Puragupta 








5 Dr. Hoernle has now considerably modified his theory See JRAS., 1909, op. ननन ~ Bea JRAS., 1900, 00. 190-0 Ho. woeld He would 
now identify Puragupte with Skandagupta and place the latter's death at about a.p. 485, the other 
portions of the chronological scheme remaining intact. The other scholars, however, have accepted 
the origina! chronological scheme taid down by Dr. Hoernle apparently on the same grounds as were put 
forward by him. It is therefore necessary to examine theas grounds. 

| Op. ०४. p. 97 T Op, oit., p. 96. 

.9 This ia clearly proved by the fact that be places Mibirakula “some centuriee ago" althougts 
the latter must have fourished hardly more than s century before him. 

१ Fleet's Nox 33, 38. छ Fleet's Gupia Inecriptions, No, 78, 
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were brothers, succeeding one another and being themselves succeeded by Narasimhagupta.” 12 
According to the new scheme of chronology put forward above the interval ` between 
the latest date of Skandagupta and the earliest date of Komiragupta I. is reduced to 
only 6 years, and not only does it invalidate Dr. Hoernle’s arguments, but’ it seems also 
to be fatal to his conclusions, For if we hold Pura gupta to be the successor of Skanda- 
gupta the two reigns of Puragupta and Narasimhagupta would have to be crowded in the 
strong evidence in its support. 

(2) Dr. Fleet was of opinion that “there was a formal division of the Early Gupta 
territories in the generation of Skandagupta and Poragupta or some dissension between 
them. This implies that both Skandagupta and Puragupta were contemporary kings 

The Bhitari Stone Pillar Inscription of Skandagupta records his achievement as crown 
prince and as well as emperor, and we are told that he erected there an image of the god 
Vishiu in order to increase the religious merit of his father. It is, therefore, certain that 
he succeeded his father in those parts of his dominions.“ The Junigadh Rock Inscription 
of the year 138% records that Skandagupta selected Parnadatta as his governor over 
uréshtra, and the latter appointed his son Chakrapiilita as the yovernor of the city 
We are told that Chakrapalita renewed the embankment of the Sudarsana lake in the 
year 137. Skandagupta must, therefore, have come into the possession of the western parte 
of his empire immediately after his father’s death. "These considerations seem to show that 
Skandagupta inherited the empire intact from his father and. there could not possibly have 
been any formal division of the Gupta Empire on the death of Kumiragupta 1. 


It may be contended that Puragupta rebelled against his brother at a later date and 
carved out a dominion for himself and his successors. This view j=, however, opposed to 
the testimony of coins 


It is a well-known fact that Kumaragupta I. introduced a new type of silver coinage for 
the home territories of the Gupta empire and ‘this type is commonly found in the eastern 
portion of the Gupta empire. Skandagupta imitated this type of coins; four of them are 
lated in 141, four others in 146 and one in 148. This shows that Skandayupta was in 
possession of those parts down to the ond of his reign. On the other hand, the available 
coins of Poragupta are all of the ‘ Archer’ type and closely resemble in style Skanda 
gupta’s heavier issues which, according to Mr. Allan, belong to 8 later period of the reign 
and to the most eastern Gupta १5.16 These numismatic considerations certainly 
do not favour the theory of a division of the Gupta. empire in Skandagupta’s reign, or the 
contemporaneity of the reigns of Skandagupta and Puragupta. 


(3) We next come to the question of the identity of _Puragupta and Skandagupta 
The Bhitari seal of Kumargupta I. favours.the supposition. It traces the genealogy of the 
Gupta dynasty from Gupta upto Kuméragupta = and then continues: “His son (was) the 
Mahérajadhirija the glorious Puragupta, who meditated on his feet (tatpaid nud hydta) 
(and) who was begotten on the Mahfdevi Anantadevi.” ' 

$$$ ES -- - = rey vai ee 
= Op. cil., p. 96. क Above, 1890, p. 227, 


“4 Allan's Gupta Coins, p. xlvi. “= Fleet's No. 14. 
= Allan's Gupia Coina pp. xov, =, 129-133, 
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As Dr. Hoernle admitted, the expression (alpadanudhyéta, applied to Puragupta in the 
Bhitari seal, seems to indicate him as having been the immediate successor of his fathar 
rather than a remoter successor of him.?7 As Skandagupta is known to have beer the 
immediate successor of his father, the natural presumption is that Puragupta was but 
another name of Skandagupta. This view was discarded by Dr. Hoernle on the ground 
that it seemed “ hardly probable that in such genealogies the same person would be called 
by different names "५३ and even when later on he assumed the identity of the two! he was 
at-a-logs “ how to account for the two names of the same person. " ४० 
Such instances 

















genealogical list of the Vakataka kings. Thus in the Chammak village grant of Maharaja 
Pravarasena IT,*! the donor's father, is said to have married Prabhavati-Gupta, daughter of 
the Mahar4jadhiraja Sri-Devagupta, while a copperplate grant of Rudrasena” calls the same 
Prabhavati Gupta, daughter of Chandragupta Il. Another instance may be quoted from 
the inscriptions of the Pile dynasty. The fourth king of this dynasty is generally known 
as Vigrahapila, but in the Badal pillar inscription of the time of Nariyazapila® he is 
mentioned under the name of Siirapila. These instances are calculated to obviate the 
objection raised by Dr. Hoernle against the identity of Puragupta and Skandagupta 
Numismatic considerations also support the identity of Skandagupta and Puragupta, 
All the coins attributed to Puragupta are exactly similar to the coins of Skandagupta with 
the difference that on one coin alone the two letters Pu, ra, are written vertically beneath 
the left arm of the king m piace of the letters Ska, nda, As a matter of fact, before the 
discovery of the coins with the letters Pu ra the other similar coins, now attributed to 
Puragupta, used to be attributed to Skandagupta.** If it is assumed that Skandagupta 
had a second name Pursgupta, all these coins may be without any difficulty attributed to 
On the whole, therefore, the new inscriptions seem to be fatal to the accepted view that 
Puragupta succeeded Skandagupta. They certainly favour the supposition that the two 
As has been pointed out above, Budhagupta can no longer be looked upon as a mere 
local ruler. We learn from Inscription No. 4 that his kingdom included Pundravardhana 
or Northern Bengal, from Nos. 2 and 3, thatit extended up to Sirnath, and from the 
Eran stone pillar inscription ॐ that it included the country between the rivers Narmada 
and Jamun, He must be said, therefore, to have been in possession of a fair portion of the 
Imperial Gupta territory, if not the whole of it, and there remains no ground for relegat- 
ing him to the position of a local ruler 
inscriptions (Nos. 2 and 3) definitely prove that Budhagupta was 
there in 158 GE. or 40. 477. The Bhitari seal of Kaméragupta II places this 






















| | p. ॐ Ibid. 

Fleet's ह, , 2 Above, 1912, क. 25. 
ॐ Ep. Ind., 7, p, 161, ™ Allan's Gupta Coina, plo, . 
ॐ Fleet's No. 1¢ 
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gupta I. It would follow therefore that the reign of Kuméragupta. 11 was closed before 


a.D. 477, at least in the Sarnith regions, and this inference is in full agreement with the 
th Inscription (No. 1) which gives us the date a.p. 473-4 for Kumiéragupta II. 

Asa result of the foregoing discussions the following reconstruction of the chronology 
of the last Gupta emperors may be offered with confidence on the basis of the newly 
discovered inscriptions mentioned above :— 


१.4 एः +: Bie. | A.D. 456-7—467T-8 A.D. 456-468 
Skandagupta and Puragupta § 

2, Narasimhagupte Nil. A.D. 468-472 

3. Kumfragupta IL. A.D, 473-4 AD, 472-477 

4. Budhagupta AD. 477-8—4946 aD. 478-500 


The relation of Budhagupta to his predecessor cannot be easily determined, It is 
natural to look upon him as the immediate successor, if not the son, of KumAragupta II, 
but it is not impossible that he was 8 successful rebel in the west who had gradually forced 
his way to the imperial throne. The fact that no gold coins of Budhagupta have been 
discovered as yet, is certainly difficult to explain. It may be supposed that the coins 
bearing simply the ‘Aditya legends’ like Prak&siditya and DvidaéAditya really belonged 
to him, though at present there is no evidence to show that they were so. On the other 
hand, it may very well be that he did not survive his usurpation of the imperial throne for 
a sufficiently long time to institute the gold coinage. | 


The reconstructed Gupta chronology clears up our knowledge about the history of the 
pericd in some respects. Too take only one instance, the history of the so-called later 
Guptas becomes more definite and more consistent. The begining of this dynasty cannot 
be placed later than the commencement of the sixth century a.p., because the fourth king 
of this dynasty, Kumiragupta, who also belonged to the fourth generation of kings, was a 
contemporary of {4Anavarmman and therefore lived in the middle ofthe 6th century a.p 
According to the hitherto accepted chronology of the last Gupta emperors, the first half 
of the 6th century is covered by the two reigns of Narasitbhagupta and Kumiragupta IT, 
the former of whom died in about a.p, 530. We have thus to suppose that uhe first four 
kings of the later Gupta dynasty were contemporaries of these Gupta exusperors, although 
the available evidence shows that all of them ruled over Magadha. The scheme of Gupta 
chronology reconstructed above gives a very natural explanation of the origin of the later 
Guptas. The last lineal descendant of the mighty Gupta emperors died some time after 
a.D. 473-4. The throne was then occupied by Budhagupta whose latest: known date ia 
4.D, 494-5. We have no definite information of any other king occupying the 
imperial throne of Magadha and this is quite consistent with the supposition that a new 
dynasty of local kings, probably scions of the Gupta Emperors, was established at Magadha 
at the beginning of the 6th century १.7. क 

In conclusion, I may refer to an articie on the ‘* Gupta Era and Mihirakula” contributed 
by Mr. K. B, Pathak to the Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, recently published by 
the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, He has read the 5th word in the Sarnath 
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Inscription No. 1 as Sdsati instead of rakshati, but the latter reading is quite clear on the 
estampage. Besides, he holds Kumiragupta of the SArnAth inscription to be the son and 
successor of Skandagupta, and different from Kumfragupta of the Bhitarj seal, Further, 
he takes Budhagupta II (sic) as son and successor of Kumiaragupta of the Sirnith 
Inscription, As he furnishes no reasons for these hypotheses, I am unable to discuss them 
n the present paper. I do not know of any evidence which either establishes the existence 
of Budhagupta II or proves the relationship assumed to exist between Skandagupta, 
Kuméragupta of the Sarnath Insoription, and the so-called Budhagupta II. 
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गुड Sawsxmrt Poems or Mayfsa axp Biya’ 


(५ अ DiiaTaka, edited with a translation, notes and 


an introduction by G. P. QuackemNpos, A.M, 
Ph.D. (Columbia University Indo-Iranian Series. 
vol. 9.) New York. 1917 


Pror. Jacxson, the general editor of the Series, 
ia to be congratulated for the success of hia pupil 
Dr. Quackenbos, who, by bringing out this critical 
edition of the poems of Mayiira and the Casdfiaiaka: 
haa not only preserved the reputation of the 
Columbia editors but has actually increased it. To 


handle and study the artistic and nice volumes of 


this series is a pleasure to o Sanskrit scholar whose 
hard lot is to read old and worn-out MSS, or cheap 
Indian editions. In the Introduction Dr. Quackenboa 
has very ably discussed anything and everything 
conoorming Mayiira, the contemporary and rival of 
Bainabhattsa, His oriticiam of the poems is just 
Original and romantio indeed are the following 
remarka on the origin of the Candifataka :-—* I 
cannot refrain from hazarding the suggestion that 
perhaps the Candfiataka was written by Bina to 
propitiate the anger o fhis wife by praising the foot 
remember how Mayira, while eavesdropping, heard 
a lover’s quartel in progress between Biipa and his 
wife, Bina waa saying: 'O faithful one, pardon 
this one fault ; I will not again anger thee." But 
she spurned him with herfoot, and Maytira heard her 
anklet tinkling. Then Bana recited o propitiatory 
stanza (Gatepriyd rifrih kriatany fos; siryata tea 
Pradipo'yo nidravaiom wpayato ghirnila iva 








Pranimdnto manos tyajasi no tatha'pi krudham 


aho + Kuca-pratyisanya hrdayamapt te = subhru 
kathinam) in which he addressed hia angry 
spouse as subhri, ‘fairbrowed'. Thereupon Mayira, 
unable to restmnin his propensity for punning, 
interrupted the quarrel and said : ‘Don't call her 
subhra (Subhri was one of tho six kritibis, the 









Skanda ; Capdi waa his seventh mother) but ^ + 
which, punningly, means ‘Don’t call her 
forbrowed, buta vixen.” May not, therefore, the 
title Candijataka have the underlying meaning of 
The Hundred stanzas to the Vixen १ ' The matter 
15 ०1 legend, or mostly all ; but speculation, even 
in legend, ia not without interest.” (p. 247, foot- 
note). Simultaneous propitiation of one’a Deity 
and Jady-love ia not unknown in Sanskrit literature 
(९ 9» Kalhana, in his Rajotaratgiaf, VII. 1, refors 
to Sivaéa simultaneous praisoof Sandhyd and of 
his consort) and dowhjie enfente is the play of 
Sanskrit poets ond commentator, If the 
suggestion of Dr. Qusaskenbos be communicated 
to orthodox Sanskrit panjita, we may soon 
expect a Srigdrapaksiyatih’ of tho Candffataka 
which would be a parallel to the devotional 
interpretations of the Amaerufataka, the Caurs 
pofedfiki ond the Srigirotiiaka of Kalidisa. 
The text of the poems has been edited critically. 
The Mayirasfaka has been printed for the first 
time from the unique birch-bark Samda MS, 
inthe Tibingen University Library, The other 





Dr. Quackenbos has given all the different 


readings of those oditions and also the readings 


of the fokas ag quoted in the various anthologies, 
works on poetins, sto. The translation is a 
faithful one following the interpretation of the 
commentaries printed in the Adryamdld editions 
of the Siryajaiaka and Cand{iataka. The editor 
hae aleo added various explanatury notes. 

We have noticed all its good features. As for 
ita defocta, there are a few mistranslations and 8 
few misleading notes aa examples of which we 
may mention the following: (1) p, 21—purd 


| marivatijayinyd Sri Ujjayinya puri : ‘Formerly 


Amarivati Ujjayini, Sri Ujjayini.' (It ought 
to be ‘in Sef Ujjayin! which surpassed Amarivati— 


the city of the Lord of Devaa,’) (2) p. 272 


168 








Kwvatoyakatikd-karaapirddareaa ; * Out of regard 


for her ear-ornament, an imitation lotus bud "— 
(Tao 
‘Nijotpala-kalibi-ripas 


An ¢ar-ornament in the-shape -of a lotus.’ 


commentary explains 


Karpopirg’’ ; bere répa १०८३ not mean shape | 


but indicates identity of the two, १.९ the lotus 
क ig the ecar-ornmament. For lotus as 
etir-ornament, cf. + = + = Bhawini pitrapremns 
Kueajayadajapripi karne karoti, Meghadita I, 48). 
(3) p. 1009-1, Quackenbos identifies the 
*Mountain of Sunrise" (Udayagin) with Mt. 
Meru, But these two are, according to the Puninas, 
different; Udayngiri ia located to the east aol 
Bhiratavarga, the southernmost country of the 


Jambudvipa in the centre of which is Mt. Meru | 


Thus Udayagiri ia to the esat of India, whereas Mt. 
Meru is to ita north, (4) pp, 234-6—Bhipdla) 
fai-bhaskonineaya-bhuvaA ke nama na" adits 
Bherijram puncr eho era Ai baweae  fvlty 
deva manyamake ; Fena'aga™ porimréya Kunfajam 
006 triya oyudasyiyalam Colam prépya ca 
madhyadetom adhund kojcyim™ karah patitas, 


Dr, Peterson supposed that this doka refers | 


to the conquests of Harsavardhana, Mayira’s 
patron. Butas his conquest never extended to 
Southern India, Dr. Ettinghnusen believes (and 


Dr. Quackenbos also seems to believe) it to be | 


a stanza written before a campaign, forecasting 
wheat Harm intended todo. But it cannat bea 
forecast. The suffix ta (fa) of pétifad refers to 
past tense only. Here it haa been used with 
adhund (now) and thus the past sense ia modified 
a littl so as to moan immediate past or in other 
words Present Perfect “Tense. It cannot refer to 
future, Henco we must take the stanza not 
aa o forecast but as * Praise in the conventional 
exaggerated style of a poet given up to punning 
and without any reference to historical accuracy." 
SUHENDEANATH MAJUMDAR SasTRi. 


PRAHLIDANADEVA, edited with introduction by 

¢ D. Danas, MLA. Baroda, 

Annas six, 

It ia the fourth volume of th: Gaskwad's Oriental 
Series which was welcomed, a few months ago, 
in my review of the first volume—A deya-mimdmad, 


The work under rmview is a pydyoga or 
$n one-act drama on military spectacle. The 
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subject matter is the pariklroma of Pirtha 
(Arjuna) in defeating the army of the Eauravas 
and recovering the cows of Virita, The author 
Yuvarija (a.p. 1162-1207) of king Dhirdvarsa, 
the Paramdra ruler of Chandrivat!. and Mount 
Abu. Prahiidans was famous as i © warrior, 
philanthropist and post. The author of the 
Atrikawmudt says that this royal bard made the 
Goddess of Learning, who was afflicted with sorrow 
on secount of the death of Mufija and again 
delightful by dramatizing o beautiful story. 
Hoe ०155 describes our poct in a pragasfi as the 
incarnation of Sarejdsanasambhavl (Goddess of 
Learning) or of the heavenly cow. Though these 
descriptions have been prompted by what Visikhd- 
datta refers to (in hia Mudrirdkeasa) aa“ Stuvanti 
frintisylA krtipatiimeabAdtairap! guaai’ prabhd 
पचना sa khaiw.” this Vyiyoga oxhibita our 
royal bard's skill in drawing word-pictures and in 
delineating the SeabAiwokti alaikara 83 an example 
of which I quote :— | | 

(44.4.11 11 

11305 

[1.1 11.411. 1.111.111 1711 10 

rudaiya’ ; 

Udhoredhid-alasagatayo'pyddu bAityA vrajantyas- 

Timyonty-i4 AKurwpatiiati (Arti?) mdtarae- 

` flarmmokindm. 

It containg many fine passages of which 
reminds the reader of similar incidenta desoribed 
in the Ventsamhdra and the Dhanaijaya-vijaya 
Though our poet is skilful in writing fine verses 
and is thus really a proahtidana (gladdener), he is 
ment ofthe plot. Hisstyle is Gaudi He intro 
duces, in hia Prastévand, a Sthipaka in addition 
to the Sitradhim. The Prikrit छत दुत insort 


prektya 6 


| ॐ toavoid bintus (the Ya-frwi of Jains Prakrit}— 
PieTHA-ranjxnama ४४19004 or Panramina | 


8 peculiarity probably due to the facet that the 
has performed his duty very satisfactorily ; 
his introduction is learned, and ther are 
only a few printing mistakes (¢.g., read Arid for 
hatd in the iloka quoted above, vartavara for 
vartadhara in p. 13, dAodrya, wicdryatdm for 
Acdryavicarydidm.) 
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THE VAULTING SYSTEM OF THE HINDOLA MAHAL AT MANDU,* 
BY Capram K, A.C. CRESWELL, B.A.F. 
OOKING through the Annual Report of the Archwxological Survey of India for 1903, 1 
was much struck with the interior of the Hindola Mahal at Manda, which I think must 
possess one of the most remarkable vaulting systems in India. This building is ‘T-shaped 
in plan, and consists of a great Durbar Hall (Plate I, A) 88} feet long by 24; feet broad 
and 38} feet high, forming the stem, and a cross-piece in two storevs. The ground floor of 
the latter is taken up by passages, storcrooms, a stairway and a broad ramp leading to 
the upper floor, where there is another fine hall, a glimpse of which is seen through the 
window over the door at the end of the Durbar Hall. | 

As may be seen, the vaulting system of the great Durbar Hall consists of a series of 
tranaverse arches evenly spaced ; the backs of these arches are filled up level, but the 
roofing between them had disappeared as long ago as 1842.' These transverse arches may 
have besn connected either by a series of barrel-vaults running at right angles to the axis 
of the hall, or by means of beams of wood or stone. Mr, Cousens? sugge=t< “ that the roof 
was supported on wooden beams, which have been carried off, a= has happened in s0 many 
buildings at Bijapar and other places.” In view of the tremendous abutment provided 
(Plate I, B) it is difficult to believe that it can have been roofed with anything lighter than 
stone, I venture to sugyest that it was roofed by aseries of barrel-vault= resting on the 
transverse arches, and my reason for doing so will become clear in the course of this article 

The great feature of this vaulting system which immediately strikes one is that, owing 
to the roof being carried on fixed points spaced well apart, the wall between them 
merely a curtain wall, which may be pierced at will and lateral lighting obtained, 
as in Gothic vaulting. With a simple barrel-yault running from one end of the hall to the 
other it is very difficult to do this. I shall therefore attempt to trace this somewhat 
unusual solution to its earliest type, a type in which this potentiality for lateral lighting 
is not realised, and in which the arches, placed seldom more than six or seven feet apart, 
aré roofed with stone slabs and never vaulted. This primitive type can be traced back to 
the commencement of theaA‘hristian era, when itis found in Nabatwan tombs still existing 
in the Jebel Hauran (the country lying =, E. of Damascus). 

The Nabatwans, who were once thought to have been Arameans on account of their 
language, have been sown by Naldeke and others to have been true Arabs who made use 
of Aramaic for literary purposes—all their inscriptions are in Aramaic—becanse Arabic had 
not at that time developed into a literary language. Our knowledge of them may be said 
to date from the Hellenic period, when we hear of Antigonus sending his general Athenswus 
against them in 312 8.c., previous to which we know practically nothing about them. At 
this time they were nomads, without agriculture; nevertheless they were great traders, 
The first ruler (रण्व) of whom we hear is Aretas, with whom Jason, the High Priest, 
sought refuge in 169 8.८, The Nabatwans got their chance on the fall of the empire of 
the Ptolemies and the Seleucids, and their kingdom may be said to date from Erotimus, 
१ ण ee ee बरसी | 

* Reprinted with additions from the Journal of the Royal Imatitute of British Architects. 

1 A description of the Ruined City of Mandoo. By a Subaliern. Pombay, i854. (Preface dated 


June, 1842.) See pages 16-17. तु" 45०8 -, § 
@ २ Archeological 5४४, Anweal Report, 1903, p. 32 0, 9 Maco., V. 5. 
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abont 110-100 ८.८. In 84 B.c., the Nabatean king Aretas 111. took Damascus from 
Antiochus XII. ; it was recovered by Herod, 23 .c., but it again changed hands nineteen 
years later, being taken by Aretas IV. in4 sB.c. In +. 9. 106 the Nabatwan kingdom, 
which now comprised Bostra (Hauran) and Petra, was converted into a Roman province 
(Provincia Arabia) by Cornelius Palma, the Roman governor of Syria.‘ 

As might be expected, the architecture of the Hauriin was governed by local 
conditions. Like the mountains of the Haurin, the entire region is one im which black 
basalt- 1s the only rock, 
except at its southern- 
most extremity, where 
limestone appears as a 
building stone in the 
ruins of Kugair al-Halla- 
bat. The country does 
not produce any timber, 
and this quite material 
necessity became the 
mother of invention and 
lel to the discovery 
of new constructive 
methods. Thus the arch, 
the sole means of covering 
wide spaces, became. the 
principal element of con- 
struction and a series 
of parallel arches support- 
ing ceiling slabs (Fig. 1) 
served to cover most of 
their halls.“ 

The architecture of this region ix divided by Butler into five groups:—(!) The 
Prehistoric—a rough megalithic style without any indication of date; (2) The Nabatwan ; 
(3) The Roman; (4) The Christian: (5) The Muhammadan, The first historical period 
is the Nabatean. the earliest monument of which that can be accurately dated ig placed 
by him £. 60 ४.८. It may, of course, have begun somewhat earlier, and it lasted until 
A.D. 1G when the Roman period commenced, and continued until the time of Constantine 
The Roman and Christian periods have much reduced the Nabatean remains, but 
many scattered details of very characteristic ornament and numerous inscriptions in 
Nabatwan seript remain. | 








‘Schurer, (E.). History of the > चवक Kine, being A ppendix 11. to his History of the Jewdsls 
People, Div. I, Vol. 2 

$ Butler (H. 6.) Anctint Architeciure in Syria, Seet. A, pp. 63-64. 

* Do Vogiié. Syrie Centrale, tome I, p. 6. 
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A. The Hindola Mahal (Interior). 





B. The Hindola Mahal (Exterior). (. Tak Aiwin. (From Dieulafoy: 
L'Art antigue de fa Perse). 
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Butler, like De Vogié, emphasises the fact that ‘the architecture was the most truly 
lithic that the world has ever seen ; it was entirely of stone, sometimes even to the doors 
and window shutters.” 7 It offers a marked contrast tothat of Northern Syria in plan, prin- 
ciples of construction and ornamental details—in all those things that go to make up style. 
For the roofing of all narrow apartments stone slabs were employed; when the width did 
not exceed 9 feet the space was reduced by corbels to about 6 feet, and slabs slightly over 
this length were placed across. The wall was always carried up above the corbels to weight 
them and keep themin place. When broader spaces were to be roofed an arch was 
thrown across, the haunches of the arch were filled up level with the side walls, and long 
slabs were laid from these side walls to the central line of support thus provided. Corbel- 
ling was used at the same time to further help the cross slabs. In roofing a space that.was 
very long as well as over 9 feet in width, two or more transverse arches were used, giving 
a series of transverse supports all down the hall. The Druses of the Haurin build their 
houses in this fashion at the present day. 

Tombs were wholly or partially exeavated in the ground and peved, walled and roofed 
with stone. One of the earliest found is described and illustrated by Butler. It is roofed 
with arches which support slaba (Fig. 2), and eight stele with Nabatwean inscriptions were 
found in it.” 
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Fig. 2. 


r Butler, Ancient Architecture in Syria, p. 68. 
9 Butler, Architecture and other Arts, p. 310. 
0 Ancient Architecture in Syria, p. 206 and ill. 185. Another p. 207, also illustrated. 
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Some examples of this form of rvofing were published by De Vogiié fifty years ago. 
Recently the ground has been thoroughly gone over by the Princeton Expedition, which 
has published and described many new buildings. Confining myself to those which are 
dated, I have compiled the following list :— 

A.D. 

$45. Church of Julianos at Umm al-Jamal.10 

371, Pretorium at Umm al-Jamal,11 = ; 

412, Kasr al-Ba‘ik, near the western border of the southern -Haurin, A Greek 

inscription states that it was built in the reign of the Emperor Arcadius 
under the dua Phil. Pelagios, a.p. 4]2.12 | | 

430-1. A small house at al-Majdal, in which it occurs on the ground floor,12 

508 (1) Church No. 1 at al-Cmtétiyah. Inscription gives date which may possibly 

be #.0. 506,14 : 

515. Church of 5. George at Zor'ah, dated 410 of the Era of Bosra (= 3.7. 515).25 

5/8. House of Flavios Seos—a Roman-Nabatean name—at al-Haiyat,14 

024-5. Monastery of 9. George at Sameh. This date is exceedingly late for a 

Christian inscription to be found in situ in Syria, as Islam had been proolaim- 
ed and Christian Arabia was on the point of extinction, Bosra, however, 
had not fallen and the country was still under the protection of the Empire.27 

Let us now stop a moment to examine the exact raison d’étr2 of- this roofing system, 
Being a country of stone, the people naturally had a predilection for the lintel, and used 
it wherever possible. Where, however, this was not possible they used thearch, and it may 
well be asked, why did they not make the arch continuous, and thus form a barrel-vault. 
I think the answer must be that, as they were not acquainted with the Mesopotamian 
method of building a vault without centering by using flat-bricks in rings sloping back- 
wards at a considerable angle against a head wall, any barrel-vault built by them would 
have required considerable timber for the centering—a serious matter. By building a 
series of separate arches, however, the same piece of centering could be used over and over 
again as soon as one arch had set, thus reducing the timber required to an absolute 
Minimum, and their favourite lintel method could be used as a final covering. In all these 
early buildings, however, the fact that the roof is borne on points of support spaced at 
regular intervals permits the piercing of the.side walls for lateral lighting. Yet out of the 
large number of examples—some thirty or forty—desoribed by De Vogiié and Butler, there 
are not many in which this opportunity has teen realised; and even in these cases it has 
only been made use of in a timid and halting manner, small equare windows pierced at 
irregular intervals, and not in each bay, being all that is .attem pted 

The Persians must have been acquainted with this system at a fairly early date, ince 


it is found in the palace built about 50 miles sotighi of'Mosul at Hatra»*(or al-Hadr) by the 
Parthians, (Plate II, B) whose dynasty came jo an end in a.p, 220. It was left tothe keen 
architectural insight of the Persians to -realise.ita potentialities fully and te-carry it to its final 





~ Ancient Architectursin न~ मर Syria, ए. 173-176. 1 Ibid, pp. 100-108. 

४ Ibid, pp. 81-83. ^. ~ ~ त, pp. 120-122. ` 14 कषद, px 93. ` | — 
५ De Vogtlé, Syrie Centrale, tome I, pp. 61-62 and plate 21, 

Butler, Ancient Architecture in Syria, pp. 362-963. I? ddd, p. 85. 

" Andree (Dr. W.). Haire. Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft. Wissenschaftliche Veréflentlichungen, 


Nos. 9 and 31. It cccure in Room 15—see Abb. 21 and 228. 
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development. They were responsible for two innovations, (a) they were the first to use 
barrel-vaults to connect the transverse arches, thus making it possible to place them 
farther apart, (4) they pierced windows in each of the curtain walls between these arches 
and thus obtained excellent lateral lighting, so that when Dieulafoy saw the ruins of the 
earliest building of this type, he was irresistibly reminded of a Gothic cathedral. 

This building, known as Tak Eivan or Kut Gipan, stands at Karkh. This town, which 
is known in Syriac as Karkha de Ladan, was founded by Shapur II. who died a. p. 379. 
Although seen by Rawlinson in 1838, 19 it was first surveyed and described by Diculafoy 
some thirty years ago.2” It is raised on a sub-basement connected with an immense 
rectangular enclosure, to which it probably formed » monumental gateway. In its present 
state it consists of a gallery about 60 feet long by 27 feet broad (Plate [,C), which originally 
formed one of the arms of a long hall, the centre of which was occupied by a dome. Each 
amm was spanned by transverse arches (aros-doubleaux) brought up level and joined by 
barre!-vaults (formerets). Plate IT,A. shows Phené Spiers’ restoration and Figs. Sand 4 explain 
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(Fig. 3 & 4.) 
the vaulting system in detail, The curvature of the transverse arches was found to 
correspond to a radjus equal to half the width of the hall, hence semi-circular arches are 
shown in the restoration. If we bear in mind the restrictions imposed ‘by longitudinal 
lighting, the very great step forward here taken will be realised, 

We now come to a building which every writer, with the exception of Professor Maz 
yan Berchem,?! hag regarded as Muhammadan, This is Kusair Kharineh, which stands in 
the country lying east of the Jordan, the Moab of the Old Testament, or the steppe of 





1 Journalof the Royat G-ographical Society, Vol. IX, p. 71. 
ॐ L'Art Antiqus de 19 Pere, tome V, pp. 79-87. = ग Seo Journal des Sawants, 1909, pp. 406-408. 
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Balqa, where so many of the Umayyad Khalifs passed a great part of their lives. r 
vaulting system occurs in three halls on the upper floor, but although the transverse arches 

are joined with barrel-vaults, windows are not pierced inthe bays (Plate I1,C). Inthis respect 
it is unique among Muhammadan buildings vaulted in this fashion, which fact appears to 

ine to lend further support to Prof. van Berchem's views as to its pre-Muhammadan date. 

As for the date of Kharineh, a terminus-ad quem is fortunately provided by the preservation 
on its walls of the last three lines of an inscription painted in black and copied by Dr 

Moritz," which runs,“ = न Amir said it and Abd al-Malik the son of Ubayd wrote it on 

Monday three days remaining from Muharram of the year ninety-two ( —a.p. 710)."" Dr. 
Moritz suggests that Abd al-Malik was probably a member of al-Walid’s suite on his return 
from the visit to Mecea, which he made in +. 9], (709),and which is recorded by Tabari 

and [bn al-Athir. 

A few hours west of Khardneh stands Kusair ‘ Amrah, first seen by Professor Musil in 
1898, and completely surveyed by him in 1900 and 1901 under the auspices of the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences of Vienna, The feature, of course, which concerns us is the hall 
roofed with three barrel-vaults resting on transverse arches with windows in the bays 
letween them (Plate IT,D), but the unique feature of the building is its rich and well- 
preserved wall-paintings which are fortunately combined with inscriptions enabling us to. 
lix its date within very narrow limits, The two most important pictures are one representing 
the Khatif enthroned, with an Arabic inscription too damaged to be deciphered, and 
another—a group of six figures—representing the enemies of Islam, four of whom may he 
identified by their inscriptions as Kaisar (the Emperor of Byzantium), Roderick (the 
Ostrogoth), Chosroes (King of Persia) and Negus(King of Abyssinia), It must therefore 
have been built after a.p. 711, when the Arabs first came in contact with Roderick at the 
battle of the Guadalete. On the other hand, Professor Musil kas brought together detailed 
historical evidence from the Ail@) al-Agh@ni and other works to show that it must have 
heen built by the Umayyads, who have been shown both by him™ and by Lammens" 
ty have been real Arabs of the desert, fond of hunting, wine, poetry, and the free 
open-air life, hating towns and neglecting their capital, Damascus, whenever possible— 
Muhammadans in name but not by temperament. Especially was this the ease with Walid 
1., a half-Bedouin, who already, when heir to the throne, had selected the steppe of Balga 
(Moab) as his dwelling place. He combined with this a real craze for building and the 
11400 al-Aghéni especially mentions pleasure palaces built by him. Professor Musil 
suggests that just as Tiba, lying in the Wadi Ghadaf, probably corresponds with Aghdaf 
= it is probable that Kugair ‘Amrah—half bath, half hunting-tox—must be one of the 
Umayyad palaces mentioned in early Arabic literature, concealed under a name that is 
modern. As the Umayyad dynasty came to an end in a.p. 750, this fixes the other limit. 
Basing his opinion on convincing arguments as to the identification of the two remaining 
feures which, however, I cannot enter into here for want of space. Professor van 
Berchem has narrowed down the probable date to a.p. 713-715.25 | 

This fixes the date, more or less, for # building scarcely # mile away, known as Hammam 
as-Sarakh=", since its plan and dimensions, as well as the number and arrangement of its 
rooms, are almost identical. One chamber even is roofed with three barrel-vaults resting 
BR Auafluge in der Arbia Petra: Mélanyes de la Faculté orientale, Beyrouth, tome Il, 4a. 

= ¢ ure A r‘Amra, pp. 151-160, ails J 

ॐ Ba bédi = + hira sous lew Omaiyades: Médanges de la Faculté orientale, Beyrowh, tome VI, 
= Jounal des Savants, 1900, Pp. 364-370. 

M Butler, Ancient Architecture in Syria, Sect, A, pp. 77, 78, and Appendix, pp, xix-xxv, with plan, 
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Butler has also published a description of an exceedingly early mosque at 10581 
al-Hallabat.2* It measures 10.10 m. by 11.80 m. and is divided by two rows of five arches 
carried on columns and engaged piers (Fig. 5). The walls are levelled upabove the arches 
and barrel-vaults are turned upon them. He suggests that it belongs to the eighth or 
ninth century. This mosque has a concave mihrab, which he expressly states was built 
with the walls, and not added afterwards. As the concave mihrab does not go back to the 
earliest days of Islam, this is important, as it gives us a clue to ite date. According to 
Makrizi, the first to introduce the concave mihrab was ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd al-Aziz when he 

ACTVAL STATE restored the mosque at 
Medinah by order of the 
Khalif Walid, a. ष. 87-85 
( 705-706). The mihrab 
was copied from the 
Christian apse and for this 
reason was received with 
some reluctance by Islam, 
ty in fact it is defined ax 
1 the least holy part of the 
। ८१ mosque and the Imam is 

7 ve N hes | take up his station within 
SECTION “BD RESTORED: {६.४४ Inkeeping with this 

(Fig. 5.) statement, the exceedingly 
early mihrab in the mosque-courtyard of the eighth century palace of Ukhaidir is entirely 
without decoration, and is a simple rectangular recess roofed with a semi-lome set on 
horizontal brackets ; the archivolt consists of a double ring of voussoirs, Though the first 
Egyptian mosque was built, by ‘Amribnal-As in a. p, 642 it was not given ॐ concave 
mibrab until its third enlargement in a.p. 710, The mosque at Ku-air al-Hallabat mast 
therefore have been built after a. p. 706 at the earliest. On the other hand, it is scarcely 
likely to be later than the early part of the ninth century, as it has not a dlistinctively 
Muhammadan appearance, and we know from ninth-century buildings at Samarra, and 
from the mosque of [का~ | ति at Cairo (a. p. 876-879), that strong individuality had been 
acquired by that time. 

The last early instance taat I shall quote occurs in the palace of Ukhailir, discovered by 
Massignon in 1908, an by Miss Bell, independently, in 1909. An interesting example of our 
vaulting system is found in one room (Miss Bell’s Room 32) in which the windows are not piere- 
el, butsimply blocked out (Plate 111, A. and Fig.6). This palace may be placed € aD, 750. 

The finest and most beautiful example to be fownd in the Middle East is undoubtedly 
Khan Orthma at Baghdidl (Plate III, C), which will at once be recognised as having the closest 
possible affinity with the Hindola Mahal, indeed it would be difficult to find anywhere two 
interiors so nearly identical. Dienlafoy and General De Beylic*? at tribute this building 
to the twelfth century, and Baron von Oppenheim says that it doubtless belongs to 
the times of the Khalifate®¢ (ended ap. 1258). I find, however, that, Commander 
J. E. Jones, who saw it in 1846, states that it bears the date 755 (=a. p. 1356-7).5' This is 

Hr "ऋय षण ए De पा oT (eds hae 

4 Bell ( PL). Palace and Mosque a Ukhaidi, pp. 147-151. 

ॐ Prome et Samarra, p. 33 ॐ Vom Mittelmeer zum Persischen Golf, Band Il, p, 241. 


31 Memoir on the Province of Baghdad, Selections from the Records of the Bombay Government 
XLIII—New Series, p. 315. + पपाद + 
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the year in which the Merjaniyeh Mosque was built, of whose endow ment Ahan Orthma 
forms part. Perhaps the dating inscription in ay have since disappeared 
= } 7. nT # ON ae Regarding the date of the 
Hindola Mahal, Capt. Barnes 
states’? that it cannot Be fixed 
| with exactitude, as no inserip- 
tions were <liscovered during 
the repairs, and he had not 
| suceeeded in finding a specific 
reference to it inany history 
He considers it, however, to 
be one of the earliest Muham- 
madan buildings at Manda. 
This is probable for two rea- 
sons, (व) its sloping walls which 
recall fourteenth-century build- 
ings at Delhi, (6) the fact 
that a large number of the 
facing stones bear ता their 
inner sides the images of 
€ Hindu gods or remains of 
| Hindu ornament while 
broken images were found 
mixed indiscriminately with 
the rubble core. He suggests 
that the building which it moat 
resembles in its sloping walls 
and decorative features is the 
to.ab of Muhammad Tughlag 
at Delhi (प. 1324). However, 
I do not think we need assume 
that it is quite as old as that. 
Firstly, one would expect the 
style of a provincial building 
to lag some forty or fifty years 
behind that of the capital ;3 
secondly, the tomb of Muham- 
mad Tughlaq is the very 
earliest in Delhi with sloping 
monies (Fig. 6.) `` walls; there are -several later 
examples which may have influenced the Mandd architect 


|  Conseevation st MindAaed Dhie.-d. & Ink, dam beawk ipa a Conservation at Mindi and Dhir. A, 5. Ind., Annual Report, 1903-4, p. 31 

















% As an pe af this I would cite the धाद ९ aso taken from the field ot gee graphy. Aa 
13 well known, the Kufic character was employed for all insoriptions in E down to the fall 
of the Fatimide dynasty urved char however, waa em plo ria before this event, 


on the minbar यु order of भ 07 ad-Din for the mosque at minhar is dated प्र, 
(1168), and was moved by Saladin to the mosque of el-Aksa at Fea a0 where it still is, It is = ॥॥॥1। ॥ 
trated in the Eneyets ia of Tatam, Vol. I, plate [. The latest | 

No ue of os-Salih Tali] and is in सन 
character ia dated 576 (1180-1). In the large to pro inscription 
(Alexandria) ix dated H. 583 (1187 8) and the first in the eurved character (Alexandria) is dated in the 
same year. In the emal] towns of ए हि परग inscription (Kis) is deted H. 585 (1172) 
“und the first in the curved character | ik) ie as H bn See M. van Berchem: Corpus 
Jivecriptionum Arabicarum, I, P 
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VAULTING SYSTEM OF HINDOLA MAHAL, MANDU. Plate HI 
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A. र : Miss Bell's Room 32. KB. Aiwan in the ruined palace of Machi, 
(From Dr. Oskar Reuther : near Hawedar. 
(4, (1/7: (From G. P. Tate: Setstan’. 








C. Khan Orthma, Baghdad. (From Sarre-Herzfeld: Archdolopiscke 
Aetse tm Luphral- und Jigris-Gebies). 
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This view receives further support from the historical evidence. Miandad was finally 
conquered by the Muhammadans in 1305, and was ruled by governors appointed from 
Delhi until Dilawar Khan declared himself independent in 1401. Like his predecessor, 
Dilawar Khan, although he spent several months of the year at Manda, resided at Dhar, 
and Manda only became the capital on the accession of Hishang (1405-1434), Although 
Manda owed most of its splendour to Hishang, we know from inscriptions that 
Dilawar Khan also erected buildings there, viz., the Tarapur Gate™ and the mosque 
named afterhim. This mosque,® as well as the Lat Masjid at Dhar, built by him in 1405, 
are both constructed, like the Hindola Mahal, of Hindu remains. I think, therefore, on 
historical and archwological grounds, that t he Hindola Mahal was probably built in the 
first quarter of the fifteenth century, either by Dilawar Khin or Hishang, the chances 
being in favour of the former. 

Before closing 1 give here (Plate III, B) an interesting example of an aiwin vaulted 
in this fashion.2> This building stands at Machi, near Hauzdir on the trade route 
through Seistan, and was perhaps built about a. p. 1600, 

Postscript.—In the first part of this article, when speaking of Kasr Kharaneh, 1 
aaid that Prof. M. van Berchem did not accept the view that it is ४ Muhammadan 
building. His reasons for doing so are as follows. EKugair ‘Amrah is not fortified, 
and no one would expect it to be since the Umayyads, masters of a great part of Asia, 
had rio need to fortify their residences when these lay wel! within the boundaries of their 
empire. On the other hand Kharineh as well as Mashita, Tiba, ‘Amman and Abyad, are 
fortified buildings of Mesopotamian type adapted to the plan of the castra of the Roman 
limes, such as Qastal. He discusses the matter at considerable length, and concludes that 
the hypothesis which attributes these buildings to the Ghassanides, who were Syrians and 
Christians, is improbable owing to the complete absence of Christian symbols and the 
presence of fragments of images at Mashita, as well as the Dionysiac interpretation of the 
facade suggested by Clermont Ganneau. Further, Mashita and Kharineh are strongly 
influenced, if not entirely inspired, by Persia and Mesopotamia. Now the Lakhmids were 
of Mesopotamian origin, and the inscription of Nemfra proves that at the commencement 
of the fourth century the Lakhmid king Imrulqais was allied with the Romans and Persians, 

and that his rule extended to the Roman boundary east of the Hauran. He may well have 
felt the need of frontier forts and Taba, Amman, Mashite and Kharineh form just sucha 
line cf advanced posts towards the west. Prof, van Berchem therefore places them in 
the-fourth century. I sub mit that in the series of buildings dealt with in this article, 
Kharaneh, by reason of the absence of windows in the bays, falls more naturally into the 
fourth than into the eighth century, and that support is thus lent to Prof. van 
नन hs ---------------- शणो € '5 theory 


2 Zafar Hasan, The Inscriptions of Dhir ani Mandd: Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica, 1900-10, 
ie 3५ Barnes (Capt. E.), Dhar ani Manda: Journ. Bombay Branes of the Royal Artatie Sowtety, 
Vol. XX1, p. 384. ria 
ॐ Tate (G. P.) an, plate to face, p- 135. 
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THE FARUQI] DYNASTY OF KHANDESH, 
By Lt.-Covowens T. W. HAIG, ९.9 
(Continued from p. 149.) 

THE peace was not long kept between the imperial troopsand the armies of the Dakan. 
Each side accused the other of bad faith, but there appears to have been some excusable 
difference of opinion as to the position of the southern frontier of Berar, and the Dakanis, 
who accused the Mughuls of breaking the peace by occupying Pathri and other places beyond 
the limits of Berar, attacked some Muglul posta which were unquestionably within that 
province. The Mughuls could adduce some evidence to show that Pathri was included! in 
Berar, and there seems to be no doubt that the responsibility for the renewal of hostilities 
lay with the rulers of Ahmadnagar, who, having obtained help from Bijapdir and Golconda, 
decided to make an attempt to expel the imperial troops from Berar Abang Khin of 
Alimadnagar appealed for help to [brihim ‘Adil Shah TI of Bijiptir, who sent to his assis- 
tance a force, well supplied with artillery, under the command of his best officer, the eunuch 
Suhail Khan. A contingent under Mahdi Quli Khan was also supplied by Muhammad Quli 
Qutb Shah of Goleonda, and the allied army of the Dakanis, 60,000 strong, marched towaril-s 
Sonpat on the Godavari, about fifteen miles from the town of Pithri. The Khankhanan, 
who had his headquarters at Jalna, at once assembled his forces and himself went to Shih- 
pir, to inform Sultin Murad of the impending danger. The prince wished to take the field! 
in person but the Khankhandn, whether from selfish motives or in the interest of the imperial 
cause, dissuaded him from this course, and himself assumed command of the field force 
with Shahrukh Mirza, The imperial army, which mustered no more than 20,000 horse 
according to Firishta,-* or 15,000 according to the Albarndma, marched to Ashti, ‘athe 
north of the Godavari, and there entrenched itself, halting for fifteen days before venturing 
to attack the enemy. The battle began on Feb. 8, 1597, according to Firiehta, and 
on Feb. 17 according to the Abbarnima, The varions कलानि = this extraordinarily 
complicated battle differ in detail, but agree in all the main oartioulars, and display the 
lack of discipline and cohesion in oriental armies. [in the army of the Dakan the contingent 
of Alinadnagar occupied the centre, that of Bijipair the right, and that of Golconda the left. 
In the imperial arny the Khinkhinin and Shahrukh Mirza com manded the centre and 
Raja ‘Ali Khin and Raja Jagannath the right and left. As the imperial troops advanced 
to the attack Suhail Khan opened fire with his artillery and put two or three thousand horse 
out of action, Raja ‘Ali Khan with thirty of his principal officers and WM) of his men being 
slain. The two wings of the imperial army were defeated awl put to flight, so that many 
of the men hardly rested until they had reached Shahpir, more than a hundred miles distant, 
where their accounts of the total defeat of the imperial troops so alarmed Sultan Murfid 
and his tutor, Muhammad Sadiq Kisin, that they prepared to retire from Berar fda. 
meantime the Khinkhindn and Shahrukh भात had not only stood their ground inthe 
centre of the imperial army but had pushed back the army of Alunadnagar and captured 
the Bip artless, which they were enable fo do by the disposal of the Bistpa eont 
gent who, being assured of victory, and seattered in all directions in search of plunder. The 
battle had not begun until late in the afternoon, and when night fell the KHinkhanan and 
Shahrukh Mirzi, with the small force that remained to them, held their grow net ithe fie | a 
while Suhail Khan, who, though he believed the defeat of the iruperial argc an tee te, 

= t ive + ! £ imperial army to be complete, 
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had retained the royal guards of आभि near his person, bivouacked within a bowshot of 
the remnant of the Mughuls, neither party being aware of the propinquity of the other until, 
after a watch of the night was passed, the BijApdris lit their fires. The Khinkhindn then 
opened fire with his artillery and that which he had captured on Suhail Khin’s position, 
and at intervals through the night caused the great drums to be beaten, thereby rallying 
round him many fugitives, so that before the morning he had assembled 4,000 men to oppose 
to the 12,000 who had gathered round Suhail Khan. During the night the imperial troops, 
finding no trace of Raja ‘Ali Khiin or his contingent, hastily concluded that he had cithet 
fled or deserted to the enemy, and plundered his camp. Accounts of the circumstances in 
which the battle was renewed in the morning differ. According to one version the Khan- 
khinin refrained from taking the offensive, believing that Suhail Khan would ask for terms, 
and the Muchuls were attacked by the Dakanis when they went down to the river in the 
morning to slake their thirst; but according to the other version the Mugtmls attacked the 
enemy with loud shouts before it was light. There is no discrepancy regar¢ling the result of 
the battle. The Bijapiris were utterly defeated and fled towards Naldrug, Suhail Khan 
who had been wounded, escaping with difficulty. The contingent of Abmadnagar and 
Golconda, which had been put to flight on the previous day and had barely rallied where the 
Bijapiris were defeated, fled headlong and in sorry case to Almadnagar and Haidaribad. 
Forty elephants and all the artillery of the Dakanis were captured 

When the corpses of Raja ‘Ali [सक and his valiant contingent were discovered those 
who had plundered his camp were overwhelmed with confusion, and it would appear that 
his banner, kettle-drums, and clephants were restored. His body was carried to Burhan- 
pir and was there buried, with great pomp, in the Daulat Maidin. He was succeeded in 
Kbandesh by his son Qadr Khan, who assumed and used the title of Bahadur Shih, The 
prince bitterly resented the unfounded suspicions of his father’s good faith and the plunder- 
ing of his camp and, with less wisdom but more honesty than his father, consistently opposed 
Akbar. Sultin Murad sent him congratulations on his accession and invited him more than 
once to visit him at Shihpiir, but Bahadur Shah evaded the invitation on earh occasion, 
urging as his excuse the lack of a suitable force to accompany him,—a sufficiently pointed 
reference to the losses which his state had suffered by its activity in the imperial cause. He 
could not, however, refuse Murdd’s offer of a contingent of 4,000 horse to be placed under 
his command, and his proposal to marry a daughter of the Fariqi house, and he gave to 
the prince a cousin german of his own. 

_ Bahddur's reign was troubled by dissensions between his amirs, but he was no roi 
fainéant and usually contrived to follow his own course, which was disastrous to him in the 
end, 

On May 1, 1599, Shaikh Abul Farl, Akbar's secretary, who had been appointed to the 
Dakan, arrived in the neighbourhood of Burhinpir and was courteously welcomed by 
Bahadur, who urged him to remain for some time in the city as his guest. Abul Fagl insisted, 
however, on continuing his march to join Sultan Murad, but was delayed by wind and rain 
and was' overtaken. by Bahidur Shah. He took advantage of Bahddur's forcing his 
company upon him to urge him toaidin the conquest of the Dakan, but Bahadur temporized 
and suggested that he should send his son Kabir Khin, with,a contingent of 2,000 horse 
to join the imperial camp. He again urged Abul] Fazl to stay with him in Burhanpir, but 
Abul Fazl again declined, saying that he would have acceded to the request had Bahadur 
agreed to join the imperial army in person. Bahadur then attempted to conciliate Abul 
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Fazl with gifts, but he declined them on the ground that his imperial master supplied all his 
needs 

Sultan Murid, who had long been drinking heavily, succumbed to the effects of his 
intemperance before Abul Fazl, whom he was avoiding, could overtake him, and on May 12, 
1599, died at Dihari, on the Purna, of delirium tremens or alcoholic poisoning 

It was at this time that Bahddur for some reason, probably because it had virtually 
become an imperial city, conceived a dislike to Burhinpir and resolved to destroy it and to 
build with its materials a city at a distance of about ten miles from it, which be proposed to 
name Bahidurpur, but the people of Burhanpur protested strongly against this proposal 
They had no objection, they said, to his building a new city for himself, but objected to the 
destruction of Burhinpir, which had been founded in honour of the saint Burhin-al-din 
and bore his name. Bahadur then denied that he had any intention of destroying Burhdn- 
par, but proceeded with the building of Bahddurpir, beginning with his own palace. When 
this was completed he assembled Sayyids, am‘rs, and all the principal men of the state with 
poets, singers, and minstrels, and gave a great feast. 

Sultan Daniyal, Akbar's youngest son, was appointed to the Dakan in the place of his 
brother, Sultin Murad, but travelled in a very leisurely manner towards the seat of his new 
government, and did not reach Burhanpiir until January 1, 1600. After his arrival in 
Burhdnpdr Bahidur Shih impradently refused to wait on him or to acknowledge his arrival 
tn any way. Diniyil was much enraged, and though he was understood to be marching 
southwards, under his father's orders, to besiege Ahmadnagar, and had already sent order 
to Abul Fazl to refrain from opening the campaign, which task had been reserved for him, 
he halted in Burhinpir and summoned the amira of Berar to his ai d, with a view to punishing 
Bahadur for his insolence. To all demands for reparation for the insult, which included 
the payment of an indemnity, Bahddur returned temporizing replies, and Daniy4l would 
probably have besieged him in Asirgarh, had he_not- received peremptory orders from his 
father to continue his march towards Abmadnagar. Akbar was himself on the way to the 

—Dakan, and was now at Ujjain. He had intended to spend some time in Malwa, but on 
learning of the attitude of Bahidur resolved to march at once to Burhinpdr. In order to 
appease Daniyal and to leave Bahadur a loophole for escape Akbar feigned to believe that 
Bahadur, having learnt of the emperor's impending arrival, had scrupled to pay his respects 
to the prince before paying them to the emperor himself, On Déniyal's leaving Burhanpir 
Bahadur sent him a present and sent his son, Kabir Kbin, to set him on his way, but when 
Khvaja Mauddd arrived at his court, as Akbar’s envoy, to inquire into the circumstances 
of the slight put upon the prince he found Bahidur immovable. He’ took the position 
that it would have been derogatory to him, as a king, to make the first visit to a mere prince 
and instead of making the offerings which Akbar had expected, both as tribute and ag 
reparation for the slight put upon hisson, he sent only four inferior elephants. Akbar sent to 
Abul Faz], who was hastening from Berar to join him, orders to visit Bahidur Shih and to 
offer him forgiveness on condition of his appearing at court and making his submission, but 
the mission failed and on April 3, 1600, Akbar arrived before BurhAnpir and on the foll 
day sent Khin-i-A'ram and other officers to form the siege of Asirgarh. Abul Fazl was 
appointed governor of Khindesh and sent his rother, Shaikh Abul BarakAt, and his son, 
Shaikh “Abd-al-Rabmin, in different directions with troops, to establish the imperial 
authority in the country. Mu;affar Husain MirzA wassentto Laling where three of Babidur’s 
amirs, Falad Ki in the African, Rap Raj, and Malik Shir, were assembled with their troops. 
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Filid प्प submitted, and slew Rip Rai, who attempted to prevent him from deserting, 
so that all Rip Rai’s elephants and other property fell into the hands of Muyaffar Husain 
Mirzi. At the end of May Bahddur attempted to open negotiations with Akbar, sending 
his grandmother and his young son to the imperial camp with sixty elephants, and promising 
to give his daughter in marriage to Sultin Khusrav, the son of Sultén Salim (Jahangir), but 
it was evident that these negotiations were only a device to gain time until provisions should 
become so scarce and dear that Akbar would be obliged to retire, and Bahidur was informed 
that nothing but unconditional personal submission would be accepted 

On June 21 a force under QarA Baig and other officers captured the Sapan hill, from 
which the Khandeshis had been able to harass the besiegers of Asirgarh, and the whole of 
‘Bahadur's forces were driven inside the fortress; and on August 13 Malik Shir and the 
garrison of Laling, who had surrendered to KhvAjagi Fathallah, were brought to court. 

On Sept. 22, further overtures for peace made by BahAdur were rejected, but the siege 
made slow progress, for ntany of the imperial officers had received bribes from Bahidur, and 
Abul Fazl was sent to infuse fresh vigour into its prosecution. The garrison was reduced 
to great straits, for Bahadur had permitted many refugees from his kingdom, to the 
number of 18,000, with their horses and cattle, to enter the fortress, and the insanitary 
conditions arising from the presence of so large a number of people and animals in a confined 
space were aggravated by the putrefaction of the vast stores of grain which the fortress 
contained, and a pestilence broke out among men and beasts, so that large numbers perished 
The plight of the garrison facilitated the capture of the fort of Maligarh, a large outwork 
situated to the north-west of the main fort and on the lower slopes of the hill, which fell on 
Dec. 9. 

Bahadur Shih’s chief anxiety was toescape the disgrace of formally surrendering Asirgarh 
but although he had been able to buy many of the officers in the besieging force it was 
evident that Akbar intended to remain in Khindesh until the fortress fell. It was therefore 
decided that an attempt should be made to evade the surrender by a stratagem Bahadur 
Shah was to fulfil Akbar’s conditions by appearing before him at Burhinpdr, in the hope 
that the emperor would be content with this formal act of submission on the part of the 
ruler and would confer the government of KhAndesh on him as a vassal, following a common 
practice in such cases, 80 that the formal surrender of Asirgarh would be avoided. In the 
event of this expectation being disappointed it was desided that the fortress should hold out 
and that BahAdur should avert Akbar's wrath from himself by representing the garrison as 
rebela who defied his authority. Accordingly he agreed to wait upon Akbar on condition 
that the government of Khandesh was bestowed upon him and that he was allowed to 
release the imprisoned members of the Farfigi family, for it was the custom in Khandesh 
to imprison all members of the ruling family except the reigning king 

No attempt at regulating tho issue of rations in the fortress had been made and discontent 
was rife, for large numbers of those who taken refuge there were suffering from scarcity 
andwant. The garrison, learning that BahAdur proposed to desert them, sent a deputation 
to him to announce that they would not permit him to leave the fortress alone, but 
would accompany him. At length Sidit Khan, one of the leading amirs, was permitted 
to go to the imperial camp to arrange preliminaries with the emperor, and carried with him 
2 large quantity of treasure from the fortress to assist him in his negotiations. He was 
accompanied by his contingent of troops and a large retinue of private servants and turned 
traitor. Having made terms for himself-he entered Akbar’s service and disclosed the state 
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of affairs in the fortress. Muqarrab Khan was next sent to the imperial camp and, having 
obtained Akbar'’s promise that Bahadur should be maintained in his kingdom, returned to. 
the fortress and persuaded Bahadur to descend to the imperial camp and make his submission, 
Bahadur left the fortress with the leading men of his army and was received at some distance. 
from Akbar's camp by the Khin-i-A‘yam and by him conducted into the imperial presence 
“ And that,” says the author of the Zafar-al-Walih, “ was the end of his reign over his 
kingdom and his mountain.” 

Bahadur's stratagem failed, for he soon discovered that Akbar’s promise to maintain 
him in his kingdom was contingent on the surrender of Asirgarh, and as the fortress 
continued to hold out the promise was held to be void. From the Akbarndma it would appear 
that the obstinacy of the garrison was due to secret instructions from Bahadur, but the 
author of the Zafar-al-Wdlih gives a different account. He says that among those. who. 
remained in the fortress was Malik Yaqit, Mugarrab Khin’s father, who was old and blind, 
‘and he assembled in the royal palace in the fortress all the sons of Mubirak Shah and their 
‘sons, and said to them.. ^" The fortress is as it was and tho. garrison is as it was. Which of 
` you will accept the throne and will protect the honour of your fathers? ” And not one of 
‘them answered him anything, and he said to them, ` ` Would to God that ye were women!" 
“And they excused themselves ; and it happened that as he was defending the fortress thera 
‘came up to it his son Mugarrab Khan with a message from the king, and Malik Yaqiit said 
‘to his son, “ May God not show me thy face...Go down to Bahddur and follow him." 
‘And he went down and obeyed his order, until. at length in the assembly of Abul Fasl he 
‘stabbed himself in the belly with his dagger, ‘in abasoment that his father was not content 
‘with him, and he died. But Malik Yaqit Sultani, when he despaired of all the offspring 
‘of Mubirak Shah, went out to his house, made his will, bathed himself, and had his shroud 
‘brought. Then he summoned his family and went out to the mosque which he had built, 
an prayed, and distributed benefits and gave alms, and he caused to be dug a grave ina 
‘spot which be desired, and then he ate opium, for his jealous patriotism was strong upon. 
"him, and he died and was buried there. And they said, "^ Search for a text in God's book,"”. 
‘and this was found, “ Say ; O my servants who have transgressed to your own hurt, despair 
not of God’s mercy, for all sins doth God forgive | Forgiving and merciful is He!" May 
‘God pardon him and have mercy upon him ! Then the people of the fortress were summ 
` ४ come down and take assurance, and in accordance with their answer Shaikh Abul 
‘of Dihli went up the mountain and took his seat on the stone platform known as that of 
' Tafé'ul Khan, and gave permission to them to descend with their families, and this they 
‘did, and the reduction of the fortress in a.u. 1009 (a.p,.1600-01) was attributed officially 
‘to Shaikh Abul Fazl. ‘2 | 

The beginning of the rule of the Fardqis in BurhinpOr was in a, 784 (५.9, 1382) 
‘and from that date the name of Burbinptr (as applied to the province) was disused, and 
‘the province was known from them as Kbindesh (‘‘ the country of the Kbans”’) of the 
‘dependencies of Dihli, and in the reign of Bahidur Shih, son of ‘Adil Shah, after 295 years, 
` the province Wis again, as formerly, included ATION the dependencies of Dihli. And the 
` kingdom is God's, be He praised 1 ` 

The exact date of the surrender of Asirgarh, as given in the A kbarndma, was. January 
26, 1601, which may be taken as the date of the extinction of the dynasty founded in 1382 
by Raja Abmad or Malik Raja, and according to the same authority it was not Shaikh Abul 
Fazl himself, but his son, Shaikh ‘Abd-al-Rabmén, who received the surrender of the fortress, 
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According to Khafi Khan, the author of the Muntakhab-al-Luddb, all the treasure 
of the Fardgis and much buried treasure of the former Hindd chiefs of Asirgarh fell into the 
hands of Akbar’s officers, and inthe same work there 15 an interesting story of a superstition 
connected with the fortress. It is said that there was a large rock in the Tipti near 
Burhanpdr and that when the city was founded in obedience to the posthumous instruction» 
of the saint Burhin-al-din, conveyed through the saint Zain-al-din, the latter said that so long 
as the rock should retain its shape the kingdom should belong to the Fartigis, but when it 
assumed the shape of an elephant the kingdom should pass from them. Akbar heard thi« 
story, and being impatient for the fall of Asirgarh, the siege of which was long protracted. 
employed sculptors to cut the stone into the likeness of an elephant. His action, with the 
evidence of faith in the old prophecy which it displayed, disheartened Bahadur and hastened 
the surrender of the fortress. It is evidently to this circumstance that Firishta refers when 
he says that the outbreak of sickness in the fortress was attributed by the besieged to the 
arts of sorcerers employed by Akbar. 

The author of the AMfuntakhab-al-Lubdi% also says that the siege of the fortress lasted 
for nearly four years, beginning in the early part of aw. 1008 (July-August 1599) and 
ending at the beginning of a.m. 1012 (June, 1603), but on this point the evidence of the 
Abkbarndma, written by Shaikh Abul Faz!, who took part in the siege, and of Firishta and the 
author of the Zefar-al-Walih, both of whom were contemporaries, while the latter had au 
intimate personal acquaintance with many of the principal actors. is conclusive. 

The author of the Zafer-al-Walih, who was for a time in the service of Falad Khan 
ane of the amira of Raja ‘Ali Khan (‘Adil Shih 1V) and Bahadur Shah, gives the following 
character of Bakidur: * In his reign the mighty were humbled and those of low degree 
‘were exalted, he who laboured not obtained advancement and he who was honest fell 
‘ behind ; and he divided among lewd fellows of the baser sort the jewels and rich stuffs which 
‘his fathers had amassed and collected together all that promoted sensual enjoyment, and 
‘all manner of unlawful pleasure became common ; and he aroused wrath in the breasts of 
‘his father’s ministers, so that they were prepared to welcome even a disaster that might 
“bring peace, Nevertheless there were in Bahadur some praiseworthy qualities, such as 
‘assiduity in alms-giving at fit seasons; and with equal justice he distributed alma to the 
` well-being of those who were in want, and very willingly to Shaikhs and Sifis who 
‘claimed to work miracles, even though these were doubtful. Nor was he without trust in 
‘God, and would always say méshd'lldh (` please God") when he undertook any business.’ 

This sketch does’ not much exalt Bahddur in our eyes. He was evidently weak, 
-vngual, and strongly tinged with superstition. His petulant and foolish defiance of 
Akbar was evidence rather of lack of understanding than of strength of character, and he 
certainly entered wpon the undertaking without counting the cost 

Mention has already been made of the Farigqi princes whom it was the custom of the 
house to imprison lest the succession should be disturbed, and we have seen that the faithful 
Malik अदत्‌, when Bahadur left the fortress, assembled these prices and unsuccessfully 
tried to rouse their spirit by inviting one of them to ascend the vacant throne. The circum- 
stances of their lives had not been such as to foster in them a spirit of emterprise. When the 
fortress was finally captured over fifty of these unfortunate princes, all of whom sprang 
from Mubérak Shih I, the ninth ruler of the line, fell into Akbar’s hands.. Their genealogy 
is aa follows. 
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Mubarak Shah II, died 1566. 
1. Muhammad Shah 11, died 1576. 
15 Hasan Khan. 
i. Qasim 11:82. 
ii. Ibrahim Kban. 
Il. Raja ‘Ali Kldin (‘Adil Shah IV.) died 1597. 
1. Bahadur Shah. 
i. Kabir Khan. 
i. Muhammad Khan. 
11. Sikandar Khan. 
iv. Mu-affar Khan. 
४, Mubirak ६187. 
2. Abmad K1-An. 
1, Mu-:affar Klan. 
ii, ‘Ali KbAn. 
ni. Mu'ammad Khan. 
3. Mabmid KLan. 
i. Vali Kin. 
ii. Ibrahim Khan. 
Tahir K}-An. 
Mas‘ iid क. 
Muhammad Kl-4n. 
Daughter married to Vali Khan. 
Daughter married to Nasir Khan. 
„ Danghter married to Sayyid Isma‘il. 
Ill. Da’td Kian. 
1. Fath Khan. 
2, Mubammad श. 
IV. Hamid Khan. 
1. Bahadur Khan, 
४, Qaisar Khan. 
l. Latif Khén. + 
i. Habib Khin. 
ii. Tbrihim Khan. 
2. Dilivar Khan. 
3. Murtaz& Khan, 
VI. Bahram Khan 
1, "कका Elan. 
2. Misi Khan. 
3. Jalal Khan. 
४५11. Shir 1.४7. 
1. Isma‘ll Khan. 
2. Abmad Khan. 
४111, (क्लां Kr&n. 
1. Ahmad ह्रो. 
IX. Dary& Khan. 
1, Muhammad Khdn. 
3. Mnzaffar Khan, 
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X. Sahib Khin. 
1. Tahir Khan. 
i. Sikandar Khiin. 
ii. Tbrahim Khan 
2. Sidg Allah Khan. 
XI. Daughter married to Farid Khan. 
1. Dilaivar Khan. 
i. Taj Kban. 
In addition to these descendants there were :— 

(1) Mohammad KhAn, son-in-law of Chind Kian, whose name does not appear in 
the genealogy, probably because he was dead, but who was evidently a member 
of the royal house. 

(2) ‘Ali Khan, son-in-law of Hasan Khan, only son of Muhammad Shah 11. 

From this genealogy we learn that the youthful Hasan Khan, son of Muhammad 11, 
was not, as the Zafar-al-Wdlih would lead us to suppose, put to death by his uncle, Raja 
‘Ali Khan, who supplanted him, but lived to marry and to have a family of at least two 

The ultimate fate of all these princes is unknown, but according to the Albarndma they 
were presented to Akbar, who ordered that they should attend regularly at court in order 
that he might judge of their fitness for advancement. 

Firishta, at the conclusion of his account of the rulers of Khiandesh, makes one of his 
few original contributions to history. He tells us ** that in a.m. 1023 (a.p. 1614) he 
visited the fort of Asirgarh in company with Khv4ja Husain Turbati, who had held an 
important post in the service of Sultin Daniyal. After describing the fortress, he writes: 
‘They say that when Akbar Padshih had conquered the fortress and returned to Agra, 
‘ he, in consequence of his attachment to the ways of the unbelievers, sent orders that the: 
‘great Friday mosque in the fortress should be destroyed, and an idol temple erected on 
‘ ite site, but Sultdn Daniyil, who was then in Burhinpir, did not obey the order, and 
‘ purposely neglected to carry it out, so that it was never given effect to.’ 

There is no reason to doubt this statement of Firishta. He was a good Muslim and 
was probably much scandalized by the report of the order which Akbar had issued, but he 
always writes with the highest respect of Akbar and his natural impulse would have been to 
conceal a fact so damaging to a great monarch whom all Muslims are anxious to claim as one 





+ 


of themselves, despite his well established anorthodoxy. The order is only ones instance out 
of many, though perhaps the most marked, of Akbar's hostility to Islim. | 
List of the Firoqi Rulers of Kb@ndesb. 
1. Baja Ahmad, or Malik Raja < ea + ,* 1382 
9 WNasir Khin, Jahdngir .-. ८. ५ a = April 29, 1399. 
3. ‘Adil Khan I. bf 5 ४, = , Sept. 20, or Oct. 1, 1437. 
4. Mubfrak Khan 1. x. ५ a = ..April ॐ, or May 4, 1441. 
ह, ‘Ain Khan (‘Aind), ‘Adil Khan IL, Jhdpkhandi Sultin न June 5, 1457. 
6, ४0 Khan as as 4 १७ i Sep. 28, 1501. 
7. ‘Adil Khan HI. ha net ध as is April 1, 150. 
5. Muhammad Shih 1. (Mohammad [. of Gujarat) .. = * Aug. 25, 1520. 
॥. Mubarak Shah 11. थः “~ म ** May 4, 1597. 
10. Muhammad Shah 11. क & 3 च Dec. 19, 1566. 
11. Hasan Shih ४ 9 # ४ न 1 1576-77. 
12. Raja ‘Ali Khan (“Adil Shab IV.) .. ह म त 1577-9, 


13. Qadr Khan, BahAdur Shah ‘a “i va os Feb. 17, 1597, 
[Asirgarh captured by ADbar.| itestinte He Veith AMOR OR IRNO REE ON EEIOE Ss 2. ve waver oe SE Jan. 26, 1601. 
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ON THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE KAUTILIYA, 
BY HERMANN JACOBI, OF BONN. 
| Translated from the German by V. 8. SuxrHangar, एष). ; Poona. ) 
(Continued from p. 161.) 

As is evident from this quotation, by acaéryéh Kautilya means his predecessors. And 
when he introduces a doctrine with the words 84४ dedryah, he must be referring to them all 
collectively or at any rate to the majority of them, except when he adds ity eke or ity 
apare, pp. 164, (185) 338. Only in one instance, p. 320, is the meaning of dearyéh to be 
restricted to the three oldest schools which will presently be mentioned; because, after 
quoting the opinion of these acéryah, the author proceeds to enumerate the views of the rest 
of the authorities which differ from them. 

The authorities that are actually mentioned by name are of two kinds: the schools 
aud the individual authors; the former indicated by the name in the plural, the latter in 
the singular. Four schools have been named: the M&navab, Birhaspatyaéh, Ausanasil) and 
Parisarah. The first three are connected with each other, because four times (pp. 6, 29, 
177, 192) they are quoted one after the other, and once only (p. 69) in connection with 
the Paraéaral, One may, therefore, conclude that those three were looked upon as the older 
and the more respected achools and the Pardéaraéh as a later one. To the same conclusion 
point the names as well; for, the former are derived from divine persons but the latter 
only from a ङा Those six schools, however, were not exolusively schools of Arthasistra ; 
they dealt with the DharmasAstra at the same time. For, in the chapter of the Kautiliya 
dealing with Administration of Justice ( dharmasthiya ) the above-mentioned three schools 
have been quoted twice (pp. 177, 192), and the dedrydh, apare, eke nme times. On the 
other hand, in many Dharmasdstras as, for example, [ 839 ] Bodhiyana, Gautama, Vasistha, 
Visou, Manu, ete., have the duties of the king been laid down. We thus perceive that 
both subjects, Law and Politics, were intimately connected with each other and probably 
taught in one and the same school. Therefore a doubt may be entertained as to whether 
there were any schools exclusively for Arthaéastra 

The remaining authorities, which are spoken of in the singular number, namely, 
Bharadvaja, Visalikeal), Pisunal, Kauvapadantah, Vatavyadhib, and Bahudantiputrah must 
refer to individual authors. For, if these persons had also been looked upon as founders of 
schools, then like iti Pardiardh, also iti Bhdradvajah ought to have been said; but we 
invariably find only the singular iti Bharadv@jah. This difference of nomenclature makes it 
clear that Kautilya distinguished between schools and individual authors. 

A close examination of the passages in which the later authorities have been named 
reveals a remarkable fact, namely, that they invariably occur in the order given above with 
the Par&saral standing behind Visilik-ab. On one occasion (pp. 13f.) the whole series 
is enumerated; three times (pp. 321., 320-322, 325-328 ), the first six members; once 
(pp. 27 f.) only the first four ; and once ( p. 380) only the first two. In two passages 
(pp. 320 fi., 325 ff.) Kautilya refutes them one after the other in succession ; in the remaining 
places the refutation of each author is attributed to the next following. The idea 
that the sequence is meant to be chronological, which lies near at hand, must be 
abandoned after a close scrutiny of the first-named places. On pp. 320 ff. is discussed the 
relative value of the seven prakriis : svdmin, amdlya, janapada, durga, ko:a, danda and mitra. 
According to the dcarydh, their importance diminishes in the order given above, On the 
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contrary Bhiradvija exchanges the places of 1 and 2, Visélikeah of 2 and 3, the Piraéarih 
of 3 and 4, and so on right through the series. In the other passage (pp. 325 ff.) the dis 
cussion 15 abottt the three kopajdh and the four kdmajd dosh; Bhiradvaja looks upon the 
कावद dogah as more heinous than the Lopaja, ; Viidliksah, the second kopaja as worse 
t the first; the Pirisarah, the third worse than the second; and in the same way the 
kdmaja dosdh are gone through maintaining the came stereotyped sequence of authors, and 
the same fixed scheme. The question whether the historical development could ‘have — 
taken place in this manner, according to an unalterable -rogramme, need not be seriously 
discussed. That Kautilya had not meant the series to be a chronological one, can besides 
be demonstrated in another way. For, according to it, Bharadvaja ought to be the oldest 
author. Now Bharadvaja attacks (p. 253) a doctrine thatis explicitly attributed to Kautilya 
and is subsequently [840] refuted by the latter. Bharadvaja should accordingly have 
been not the oldest but the most modern author, and besides a contemporary of Kautilya 
himself! Probably the serial sequence expresses the degree of estimation which Kautilya 
entertained in regard to the respective predecessors, and Bhiradvaja stood in the eyes of 
Kautilya the lowest inthe scale. Kautilya utilised, as is absolutely certain in two cases 
and more or lees probable in the remaining, the names of his predecessors for staging an 
imaginary controversy as a means of enlivening his discourse! This solitary artifice strikes 
one as something extraordinary in a manual of instruction otherwise so sober and pertinent 
It was the first step towards an artistic representation that was taken by a great writer and 
that remained without issue. Such liberty could be taken by a great master; it would be 
something unheard of in the cage of a pedagogue | 

From the data of the Kautiliya we oan infer regarding the development of the Arthadastra 
that it was at first cultivated and handed down in schools and that subsequently individual 
authors wrote on the subject, This evolution was already completed before the time of 
Kautilya, whose work bears the stamp of a strong individuality, both as regards the 
form and the contents. This same development, first only a scholastic tradition and then 
individual productions, may be demonstrated also for the KiimaéAstra , which, as was shown 
above 1911, ए. 962, belongs to the same literary category as the Arthaéastra. Thus, if we 
except the mythical founder of the Kimadjstra, Nandin, the attendant of Siva, and the semi- 
legendary ५ author Svetaketu, son of Uddilaka, then the first writer on Kamasastra, whose 
work was known to and [841] used by VAtsydyana, according to his own testimony (pp. 6 
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+ ना व्व ~ mentions, pp. 78 f., # doctrine of AuddAlaki; the commentary also one on p, 77, and 
p. 50 assigns a veree to him, Further, p. 4, the commentary quotes two verses according to which Anddélaki 
did away with the promiscuity of wives and with the consent of his father composed, aa an ascetic, the 
Kimasdistra (sukham jéstram). Uddilake sets forth Brh. Jr. VI. 4, 2 fi., the doctrines of rite coeundum 
and teaches the use of two man/ras from which it follows that a man was permitted to have sexun! relation 
with any women during her menses. There must have thus actually existed = certain promisonity of 
wives. We ought also perhaps to interpret the story of JabAli and her son Satyakima, Chand, Up. IV. 
4, 2 in the'samo way (and not es rendered by Deussen that Jabila in her youth knoeked about = good 
deal working a4 a maid-servant)}. According to MBA. 1. 12%, Svetaketn did away with the promiscuity of 
wives, because he was indignant at seeing that a strange Brahman should actually avail himeelf of the 
right which his father (theoretically) recognised. From what tradition has to report concerning the father 
and #on, it is therefore explicable why the composition of a Kimaéiatra was attributed to fvetaketu. 
Nordo I wish to question, the fact that doctrines relating to the KAmaédstra were current under hia 
name. In this connection it may be mentioned that Apastamba I. 5, 14 ff. counts Svetaketu among the 
modern authors, Jolly, Recht und Sitte, p. 3 (Grundriss), 
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and $71), was Babhravya Pijicala. Now it is very remarkable indeed that Vatsyayana quotes 
the Babhraviyas four times (pp. 70, 96, 247, 303). The conclusion is that here we have ४ 
school in which the doctrines of its suppoved or actual founder, Babhravya Paiicila, were 
traditionally handed down. The rest of the authorities named by Vatsyivana, treat of 
the seven parts of the Kamaédistra severally, which cannot therefore be looked upon as 
products of distinct schools. For, it is ind not possible to assume that there ever 
existed distinct schools which had specialised only in subjects like the Science of 
Courtesans, Seduction of a Maiden or Intercourse with Prostitutes. The respective 
works are, as Vitsydyana himself unequivocally states, written by definite individuals: 
Dattaka, Cirayana, Suvarnandbha, Ghotakamukha, Gonardiya and Kucumira. As was 
shown above, 1911, p. 959, note 2, Ghotakamukha and Ciriyava are also mentioned in the 
Kautiliya and Gonardiya in the Mahtbhagya. As out of the above-named authors 
Dattaka is, according to Vatsyayana, the oldest and had been commissioned by the 
courtesans of Pataliputra to write his work, therefore he must have lived, as I have stated 
in the above-cited place, at the earliest in the second half of the fifth century 8.0. ; for 
Pataliputra became the capital of Magadha only in the middle of that century. It clearly 
follows, therefore, that individual authors had begun writing on the subject already in the 
fourth century 5.c.' 

Vatsyayana himeelf finally being the last author is now to be considered. Vateyayana 
is the gotra name, the personal name is Mallaniga (Com. p. 17: Vatepiyana ih 
sragotranimitta samdkhyd, Mallanaga iti sdmebirika). Already Subandhnu calls the author 
of the Kdmasttra Mallaniga, (p. 89) to which passage the commentator adds a quotation 
the work of a school but that of an individual writer. Moreover, Vitsyayana was the regene 
rator of the Kiimaiastra, which in his time was wsennakalpam, all but extinct. That he is 
much later than Kautilya, I have shown above, 1911, pp. 962-3, foot-note |; he can 
searcely be prior to the third century 4.2. 

¶ To the reasons already adduced for assuming a considerable difference in point of time between 
Kautilya and Vatsydyann may be added that the latter looked upon abstention from meat diet as 
meritorious (md™sabhakeanddibhyah sdstrad eva niedrana™ dharma), p. 12), while in Kautilya’s time there 
was no such thing. In the #fnddAyakea a number of animals are named which should not be slaughtered 
{eapecially in the abhayavanas), but meat diet was not tabooed, For, otherwise Kautilya would not 
give rules regarding the sale of moat, ¢.g., “only the flesh of freshly slaughtered animals and cattle 
(mrgapatindm) should be sold, and itshould be devoid of bones ; the bones ought to be compensated with 
meatof the aamo weight. No animal should be sold of which the head, feet and bones have been severed, 
the increase since very early times. Io the time of Bribmanas some already forbid bee! ; while, on the 
other hand, YAjaevalkcya raises no objection to tender beef, Satapatha Brdhm. III 1. 2. 21; in lator 
times many Brahman ascetics were converted to complete vegetarianiam. The motive power in this 
movement appears to be the duty of ahitad imposed upon the fourth Aérama, tue parierdjakas (also in 
Koutilfya, p. 8: sarcesdm ohied). Buddhiste and Jainas raised tho ahimed, though not at the outest, 
still with certainty in later times, to # general religious andment. Asoka's example and edicts 
must have exercised the moat powerful influence. In the Mahdbhdrata occurs a polemic against animal 
sacrifice and the recommendation of vegotable sacrifice as a wubstitute for it, The prohibition of mrat- 
eating follows naturally the abstention from killing. In India extreme principles become established 
in the long run: the more stringent rule appear to be the more correct one ; the Indians fight ahy of 
cultivating lax habits, An important rile was played in these matters probably by the women. Do 
they not appesr even nowadays as the guardians of the orthodsx tradition, though the men misht be 
prepared to renounce it ? 
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| $42 The transition from the scholastic treatment of & ‘ discipline’ to its presentation 
in literary works, which we can follow in equal measure in two separate subjects, was 
caused probably by the growth of these sciences, which rendered their separate treatment 
and specialisation inevitable. Simultaneously a change in the form of its presentation 
must have set in. While those text-books which were the products of schools, such as 
the srauta-, dharma-, grhyasitras, the two Mimimada sitras, exhibit the séira style, the 
works of individual authors such a3 Yaska’s Nirukta, Pataiijali'’s Mah&bhisya, Viitsy syana’s 
Kamasitra (in spite of its designation as sitra) are of a different type By the side of 
dogmatic exposition discussion comes more and more into prominence. The sitra shy le 
changes into the bhazya style. The Kautiliya has also its place in these stages of 
development: alongside of sections in which the author attempts the shortness of the 
sitras, there are others where the author indulgea in a certain amount of ` breadth and 
prolixity after the manner of the Bhagyas. In point of fact the author of an old Tika ® on 
K4amandaki's Nitisilra (pp. 136 and 138) designates the Kautiliya as Kautalyabhasya ® 
and an anonymous &rya of unknown origin added at the end of the Kautiliya BAYS : 
1843] drefvd vipratipaltim bahudhd sastresu bhdeyakaranam | 
svayam eva Viseuguplad cakara siitrom ca bhasyam ca || | 
lf then our Kautiliya is the Ehisya and we know nothing about another work, a 
Sdtra, of Kautilya, nor can we even imagine what that Siitra should be like, to which the 
Kautiliya could stand in the relation of a BhAgya, it appears to me that the above state- 
ment that Visyugupta himself is the author of a Sitraand क Bh&sya must be interpreted 
to mean that the Kaufiliya is at once Sitre and Bhisye. It would not be, for that matter, 
the only instance of a Bhé.ya that was not > commentary to any Sitra : another example 
is the Prasastapadabhajya, which is an entirely independent treatise on the Vaisesika 
system and in no sense a commentary on the Sitra of Kanda. The designation Bhasya for 
those kinds of works did not, however, come into vogue, as we see that V; tayivana on the 
contrary gives the title Kamasiitra to his work.2° 
Generally speaking it must be emphasised that tha free exposition of the sciences in the 
form of literary works does not import a complete breakdown of the primeval institution 
of the Vedic school. People may have adhered to the old method in Vedio ‘ disciplines ' and 
others similar to these, and given that method a scholastic turn, conformable to the parti- 
cular subject in hand, in the case of others. The first might have been the cass with the two 


* For the age of the Upidhyiyanirapels Tiled, from which the editors have given in the Bibl. Ind. 
extracts with their own additions (see bhimika, p.1),the fact that the author calls Viteyi yana asmadsury 
appears to be decisive (p. 136 where he quotes a passage from: the Kamnsdtra, p. 3 of the edition) 
Thia statement could not very well have been smuggled into the text by the editors. On the other 
hand the quotations from Kullikebhatia to Manu, ए. 155-157 on Pp. 311 #1, from Sibitymcarpan « 
(III. 146 1.) on ए, 278, from Mudririicrssa, p, 223 (cited secording tow printed edition of the: drama +) 
ere undoubtedly additions by the respective editors : arthaprabhidrtham, 

9 The spelliog Kaujalya is rendered certain through the derivation of the name from keufata (leufants 
kumbhidhdnydh = kutaw idnft); com. to Kémendaki I. 2 and Hemacandra AbhidhAnne, 111. 317 com, 
Does perhape the form Kautilya rest on a popular otymologie + Kawtitya denotes + falsity, cunning," and, 
in the tradition, thet is just the prominent characteristic of Cinakya, cf. the stories about him in the 
Paridisyaparva, VITI. 194 ff., particularly 352-376, as also the Mudrariksasa, 

The case is quite different with the use of the designation stra with the Jainas and Huddhisis. 
They were influenced by the religious literature of the Brahmans. The name ५१४ for the oldest portions 
of the Jaina canon shows that most clearly ; for it the reddigas had evidently served as modal. 
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Mimimsis, of which it was noted above that both the alleged authors quote each other. 
For, a8 the exegesis of the Vedas, theoretically dealt with in the Pirva-Mimimsi, was 
developed in the schools of the Srauta-Sitra and followed in practice, it is probable that 
the scholastic method of the latter was introduced into the former, Later the Uttara- 
Mimawesa followed in the wake of the older branch. 


With the Vedic schools. should not be confounded the academic schools, even though 
the latter were moulded after the pattern of the former, We shall elucidate the differ- 
ence by a reference to the later philosophic schools, about which we are better informed. 
A philosophical syztem must have been originally the vigilantly guarded property of a 
school; for, as in accordance with the Indian custom [844] the disputant that was 
vanquished in public disputation had to acknowledge the victor as his guru, it waa disadvan- 
tageous that the train of thought of any disputant should be known beforehand to his anta- 
yonist. At a later stage of development when the knowledge of the system could no longer 
be kept secret, there took place the composition of the respective Sitras. Here we find 
the actual authors mentioned by name in the case of the Vaisesika—and Nydyadariana : 
Kaneda the Kisyapa for the former, and Aksapada the Gotama for the latter. Now the 
interpretation of the Sitra became the task of the school, while, on the other hand, in the 
case of the Vedic school it consisted in ite traditional preservation. When therefore ulti- 
mately the exegetical activity of the school results in a written exposition in the form of a 
Bhasya, the science acquires a standing independent of a school exclusively devoted to 
iv: henceforth its cultivation [कल mostly in the hands of Pandits who do not form a 
te school in the original sense.'' It may be that the scheme roughly sketched 
here hasto be modified in details in regard to other ‘disciplines’; but in every case one 
may assume the following three stages: 1. during the initial stages of development of a 
‘ discipline ’, its existence is bound up with the echool or schools devoted to it ; 2. through the 
composition of the Sdtra a certai amount of completion is attained and the activity of the 
school is, in the first place, directed towards the interpretation of the Sitra butis incidentally 
also concerned with supplementing the material contained in it ; 3. the composition of the 
Bha-ya ushers in the dissolution of the school as such, in place of which ateps in the scholastic 
and scientific study.'- It may here be added that eventually the Sitra becomes a purely 





` 4 Fora science the living tradition ix naturally of great importance in India. But it does happen 
that the dgama hecomes extinct and is subsequently revived. So Bhartchari appends st the end of the 
second book of the Vakyapadiya a réeum/ of the history of grammatical studice upto hia own time. He 
relates among oteer things how the study of the Mahibhisya, which then existed only in manwueript, 
was rovived by the Aciryi Candra and others (त. Lieblch, Dus Dafum Candrogomins und Kajidass, 
pw. प्र). Also similarly, as Prof, Von Steherbatskol informa mo, the study of the ancient Nydya in Sitra, 
Bhisva, Varttike ond Titparyarika hea been brought into vogue again in our time through the editions 
ef these works, efter being supplanted for centuries by the Tattvacintimeani and the lterature 
conneoted with it. 
प्र One of the most modern schools that we know of, that of the Dhvani-<doctrine has gono through 
the three stages set forth above in barely 9 centary, se my remarksin ZOMG., vol. 56, pp. 405 ff. (pp. 14 
ff. of the off-print). Through the Dhvanydloka the Dhvani-doctrine became the common property of 
the Pandite; then-eforward ons can speak of a Dhvani-echool जक] in the figurative sones of tanmalanu- 
edritd. In the grammatical school of Pinini the activity of the individual authors appears to have attain 
ed great importance already in the second phase. Tho case of the medical! schools may again have beun 
quite} different. if, that is, we might believe in the intimationy of the Upamitibhavaprepaiica Kathi, 
pp. 1210 †., 8 medical school was constituted through the pifha of a Bambita. 
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literary form, especially when [845] its author writes simultaneously also a commentary: form, especially when [845] its author writes simultaneously also a commentary ; 
this took place when the sciences detached themselves entirely from the school proper. 


We have set forth the foregoing reflections regarding the different kinds of schools in 
India in order to clear up the point whether the Kautiliya could be the product of a school 
lf such were the case, we ought to expect a Sitra-work, as, however, the Kautiliya is not 
4 Sitra but rather a Bhisya, which designation is also expressly given to it by an 
ancient author; therefore the work is presumably that of an individual author, as shown by 
many 8 peculiarity, material and formal, which has come to our notice in the course of our 
inquiry. We must now investigate if there is reason for doubting the common Indian 
tradition that Kautilya himself is the author of the work discussion 

In the first place, it must be emphasised that, as already shown by Hillebrandt, 
throughout the Indian middle ages Kautilya was with one accord looked upon as the 
cuthor of the Arthaéastra under reference. I single out only the evidence of Dandin, who 
places in the mouth of a character in the Dasakumarac. Chap. VIII, the words: कक (अटा. 
dandanitih) iddénim acarya-Visnuguplena Mauryarthe sadbhih jlokasahasraih sanksipta ; here 
with is the time, the author, purpose, extent of the work most definitely given, in complete 
accordance with the data of the Kautiliya itself. The passages in which the facts in ques- 
"ion are given are, in addition to the opening sentence of the work. quoted above verbatim, 
the last verse of 11, of [1 10, and the last three verses at the very end of the work. The 
first question is: whether these verses may not be later additions, This supposition is 
impossible in the case of the end verses of 11 and IT 10, For were we to. strike off these 
verses, then those chapters would lack the usual metrical conclusion. There is in the 
Kautiliya (as in the Kamasitra) the rule that every chapter must end with at least 
une verse? Further, as regards the three verses at the end of the work, it is well-known 
that that is the place where authors give information about themselves and their work ` 
it must be specially emphasised that the Kimasitra, which in other respects also agrees 
| 846) in outward form with the Arthasaéstra, ends with eight verses containing information 
about the work, the sources, the author, the purpose and the justification. Lastly, the 
introductory words, which, indeed, donot contain Kautilya’s name, cannot be dispensed 
with and find besides their parallel in the Kamasitra, where similarly, before the enumera- 
tion of the Prakaranas, but in greater detail, the relation of the work to its sources has 
been set forth. Accordingly the expunging of the doubtful passages would result in gaping 
blanks; the amputation is therefore not feasible. 

Let us now examine the contents of the above passages, The introductory words say 
that the contents of the works of all previous masters have been compressed in the 
Arthadistra before us. If the Kautiliya were the product of a achool it would have in 
that case appealed to the tradition of the school itself and not to older teachers, who 
would be looked upon as the leadera of rival schools. The wording of this passage points 
thus to an individual author, independent of every school. The sams follows from the 
end verse of | 1, which reads as follows : 

Aaufilyena kriam sdatram vimuktagranthavistaram || 
"9 Only an apparent exception to this rule is XIV 1, where a mantra in prose follows the last wamc 
for, this 2 por eh probably a gloss intended to supplement the agnimantra mentioned in that verse. 


Otherwise w are laid down (XIV 3), tho directions for use are always appended to them 
introduced by the words: clasya prayogah. There are no such directions in this instance. 
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“Kautilya has composed this manual easy to understand and to study; exact as 
regards subject, ideas and words; free from prolixity.” These appear to be the words of 





the author of a book intended for self-instruction, A text-book intended for the use of 
schools does not need to be sukhagrahanavijiieya: the teacher, the school is concerned 
with its exposition, 


The second verse runs : 
sarvasdastrany anukramya prayogam upalabhya ca | 
Kaufilyena narendrarthe ééaanasya vidhih krtah || 
“ After scrutinising all Sastras and with due regard to practice, Kautilya has formu- 
lated these instructions concerning documents for the benefit of kings.” This verse refers 
only to the particular chapter sisanddhikira ; Kautilya claims special credit for it, probably 
as this subject was either not dealt with at all before him or at any rate not dealt with 
sufficiently well. The personal note is here unmistakable. Would a school compiler 
boast of having provided for the wants of a king ! 
The verses at the ond of the work read: 
evam 4dsiram idam yuklam etabhis tantrayuktibhih | 
aviplau pilane cobia m lokaswi'sya parasya ca || 
dharmam artham ca kimam ca pravarfayali pati ca | 
[ 847 | adharmanarthavidve:an jdam sdsiram nihanti ca || 
vena «datram ca sistram ca Nandari ja-gata ca bhih | 
amareeto'ddhriany dv tena rastram idam kriam || 
“Thus has this Sistra that leads to the acquisition and preservation of this and the 
other world been set forth along with these methodic concepts. This Sistra brings about 
aml protects Justice, Prosperity and Enjoyment and also dispels Injustice, Detriment and 
Displeasure. This manual has been composed by him who quickly and angrily reseved 
at once the Science, the Art of War and the Earth that had passed to the Nanda King 
The first of these three verses refers to the last chapter (concerning methodic 
concepts) and to the first words of the hook: prihirya lithe palene ca, The second verze 
promises the attainment of the trivarga to him who knows this Sastra, es is done in a 
similar way, in partly identical words inthe Kimasitra, p. 370: dharmom artham ca kamay, 
ev, ete. Lastly, the end verse tells ys, with surpassing conciseness, who the author i-, not 
through the specification of his mame, which had occurred already twice, but through thc 
recounting of his distinguished services. That is not self-praise : they are the words of a 
man tvho stands at the pinnacle of his fame. But in spite of his self-consciousness, which 
is not veiled by any sham modesty, one does feel in the words of the Chancellor of 
Candragupta. a certain amount of courteous consideration in so far that he does not specify 
the name of the master whom he has raised to the throne; for, it might in this connection 
have called forth his disfavour, Kimandaki, onthe other hand, who could glorify the 
great master irrespective of any such consideration, praises as his work the overthrow of 
the Nandas and the raising to the throne of Candragupta, each in one stanza (14. 5). If 
some one in later times had added a prasusti to the book, it would surely have been o 
lengthy eulogium like Kimandaki’s.—What the words amarseno ‘ddhrtdny déu in the last 
vorse referred tothe Arthadastra imply, deserves to be discussed more fully, Amarsa is, taking 
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it in its widest sense, the irritation caused by the conduct of the nent ; 1* the primary 
meaning of uddhrta is something like “restoring to its rights” and is according to its 
abject to be translated differently: with reference to the Science it may be rendered with 
something like “reform,” The sense of Kautilya’s words very probably is that he [848] 
ig vexed over the narrow-mindedness of his predecessors, and that he has without 
१ moment's hesitation (dtu) thrown overboard their dogmatism : it implies the senso of 
contempt in which the “ Professors’ are held by the stateam:-., which even Bismarck was 
at no pains to conceal, This standpoint of Kautilya finds expression in his work, on the» 
one hand in the frequent rejection of the doctrines of the dedryas, on the other hand, in 
the admittance of important matters into the Sastra which his predecessors did not deal 
with there, but which in a serviceable hand-book of Politica could not very well be left 
out. The agreement obtaining between the words of Kautilya and the character of his 
work, and the personality that characterises them would be difficult to understand, if those 
were not the very words of the author. A later writer who wanted to palm off his own 
Jucubration or that of his school on the name of the famous statesman, would surely 
have faltered somewhere. From this view-point the higher criticiam must acknowledge 
the authenticity of the Kautiliya. 


Many will perhaps find it difficult to bring themselves to believe in the authenticity of 
the Kautiliya for the reason that literary forgeries have been in India the order of the day 
from time immemorial on an extensive scale. For is it not a forgery when a work is given 
out as revealed (prokfa) by Manu, Yajiavalkya, Vyasa or some god or {311 But a forgery 
in the name of a historical personality with studied adaptation of the work on that of the 
latter would be no longer a pia fraus but a refined imposture, which has no counterpart in 
the Indian method. For this case would be quite different from that when, for instance, 
some tractate or commentary is attributed to Saikara through the putting down of his 
naine at the end of the chapter; the Kautiliya is a masterly product of the highest rank 
and recognised as such through a long series of centuries. He who could writesuch a work 
must have suffered from a morbid lack of self-consciousness, were be to send it out into 
the world under the name of another in order to assure its recognition.—Another mis-state- 
ment commonly made by authors in India is one which is rather a suppressio veri than a 
direct falsification, and consists in the publishing of the work under the name of the patron 
who brought about the composition, more or less influences or even supervises it, instead of 
under that of the author himself ; a well-known instance is that of the works going under 
the nameof Bhoja, king of Dhira. Suchan origin is impossible in the case of the Kautiliva 
on account of the way explained above in which Kautilya looks upon the composition of 
the work as a personal achievement; and even if such were the case, the question of the 
age of the work would not be affected by it. On the other hand, Ido not wish [ 849] to 
dispute that Kautilya may have had collaborators for certain parts of his work, especially 
for such as deal with technical details ; officera engaged in the respective branches of admi- 
nistration may have supplied the material and he may have only attended to its editing 
A similar state of things may be observed elsewhere, for example, in the commentary of 





4 Compare the definition in the Rasagaigidhara, p, 88; parakriduejaddindndparidhajanyo mauna- 
edkpdrusyi—dikdrantbhisad eivavrttivéleso ‘maryah, Similarly already in Bharata, p. 80: amare ndma 
vidyutfoaryadhanabaldkriptasyd ‘paminilasya vd samutpadyate. These definitions are applicable primarily 
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Arjunavarmadeva to the Amaruka, in which one believes to be in a posit ion to distinguish 
between the words of the princely author and the learned disquisitions of his Pandits, 
But even this reservation does not vitiate the authenticity of the Kautiliya. 

Lastly, one might hesitate to accept the fact that just the Kautiliya should survive as 
the only literary monument of those early times,15 for which the “‘Aabent sua fata libelli” 
would offer no satisfactory explanation. I too do not look upon its preservation merely 
as a matter of an unexpected, lucky chance, but would emphazise that epoch-making 
works of master-minds, to which category the Kautiliya undoubtedly belongs, have this 
advantage over other merely creditable productions that they do not get antiqu ated but, 
on the contrary, attain the dignity of a canon. Similarly out of « slightly older epoch 
has heen preserved the Nirukta of Yaske, and from slightly more modern times the 
Mahabhasya of Patadjali. The high esteem in which these works are held protects them 
not merely from the tooth of time but also from the hand of the meddlesome interpolater. 
In the latter respect was the Kautiliya further protected through the enumeration of the 
Prakaranas contained in it and the specification of its extent like similar data in the 
Kamasitra also. We have, therefore, a certain guarantee for the fact that our text has not 
undergone any considerable addition ; whether any curtailment has teken place will be 
revealed by a critical study of the work. 

The outcome of our investigation is, on the one hand, that the suspicion against the 
authenticity of the Kautiliya is unfounded, and, on the other, that the unanimous Indian 
tradition according to which the Kautiliya is the work of the famous minister of 
Candragupta, is most emphatically confirmed through a series of internal proofs.’ 


MISCELLANEA. 


VATSYAYANA AND KALIDASA, 
Ix Act IV of the Sikuntaia Kalidiaa has got the 
famous verse, Susrishasva gurdn, ete. Katyopa 
in this verse advises SAkuntala as to how she should 


behave herself in her husband's house. The third 


foot of the verse bhdyishtham (वत्व dakshind 
parijane bhogeshu = anuteckini is rather interesting 
as it clearly shows that Kilidisa was indebted to 
Vatsylyann for the idea and language of this 
passage. A lady who ia eka-chariu? must possess 
eccording to Vitsyiyana, among other qualities, 
bho ८१४ anutsekoh and parijane ddkshin yar (Kdnea- 


a वचः 


and idea acema to be aclear proof of Kilidiiga’s 
borrowing from Vatsyiyana. 

In the third foot of the verse from the Satunfala 
quoted above, according to some reading we get 
bhagyeshu instenl of bhogeshu, In the light of the 
Admasiira it would be now justifiable to alter 
bhdgyeahu into bhogeshu once for all. 

Accepting Prof. Jacobi's theory that the third 
century a.D, should be fixed as the date of 
Viteyfiyana, the same period should olao be now 
put cown as the lower limit of the date of 
भान. 

च, G, ALAJUMDAR. 





19 Tt may further be emphasised here that in the later classical period thare was no longer any cer- 


tain tradition concerning the pre- and early classical writera and that therefore they could not be distin- 
guished in that period. Thus the lexicographers (Triki-:la4esa, IT 3635 f., Abhidhinacint Imani, 77 517 1.1 
identify the following writers with Kautilya: both the VAteyAyanns (Mallaniga aad हद पान्त], 
Drimila and Atgula. Is it psxrhapa due to this confounding of Viteayiyana with Kaufilya that tho 
commentator to the Kimandakiya, ag remarked above p. 19), note 8, calla the author of the Kimasitra 

% The above article of Prof. Hermann Jacobi १0233753 in th: 5.८५ 11११104 der 415 
Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1912, No. AAAVITL 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


SPREAD OF HOBSON-JOBSON IN 
MESOPOTAMIA. 


Cae war haa naturally brought about a new 
erop of Hobson-Jobsons and corruptions of 
English and European languages which are begin- 
ning to be reported and are worth collecting from 
the commencement for the sake of future students 
of philology. 

Mr. Edmund Candler, the representative of the 
Hritish Press in Mesopotamia, is responsible for 
those contained in the following extracts taken 

rom ॥ letter publis hel in the (London) Observer on 
Hie ॥ >) May 1015, 


A.—Hobson-Jobsons. 
1. Imshi. Imperative of Ar, verb mashi, to go: go, 


get out. To vanish, a vanisher (one who vanishes). | 


“There wag a small port on the Euphrates where 
‘he villagers were called ‘imshia’ by the British rank 
ind file, The word, with its Djinn-like [Ar. jinn, 
veneric term for supernatural beings of darkness ] 
“uggeetion of disappearance, is very apt." 

२ Makoo. Contracted form of Ar. mi yakiin, it 
> becoming nothing. There is none, not to be 
had, cut of stock. “TI only know of one instance 
inwhich ‘makoo’ hasbeen applied to an individual, 
ud that is Makoo Effendi of -——{ Mr, Never has], a 
picturesque dignified old gentleman, a sort of 
eeneral factotum, contractor and agent, whom we 
have inherited from the Turk. He stands with tho 
palma of his hands turned up and resting on hia 
hips, his eyes fixed on the for horizon empty of 
hope, the pe: 4onification of ‘makoo." ‘If you talk | 
about work,’ ssid a subaltern to me, * he | 
allofatremble and sping out ‘makoos' by the 
yard.’ " 

+. Bill-bellum,. Ar. b'i/l-balam, in the river-boat. 
Any kind of river-boat, = 9 Bastah you have 
soldiers calling out for a * bill-bollum.’ = 

4.:Marionette. Ar. mandro!, a turret: the mina- 
reta of a mosque, “The other day I heard a 








corporal talking about the ‘domea an) marionettes 
of Baghdad,’ " 

1, Shamin dafar. Fr. chemin-defer: w railway. 
“An Arab asked me the other day where tha new 
“shemin duffer waa going to be.’ ११ 

2. Satarénbil, terumbil. An automobile, motor 
car, “The men of the desert call our motors 


‘stronbills’ or न terumbills,” a truly onomatopaic 


1: + ord ४५ 


3. Antika. Any “antique.” “The urchin who 
holds out a faked curio at Babylon aska you to 
buy an ‘antics. ` [ This is an old expression in the 
Near East through the Italian anfica. The Editor 
heard it used continually in the bazaar in Cairo 
50 years ago. The expression used in enquiries 
then waa usually, andak Adja anties १ Is there 
any antique with you? Have you any avcient 
poms ? |. 

4. Kuntrichi, Acontractor, Fr. contrat and 
Turki chi, an agent, > handler. “ The contractor 
ia the ‘eontrachi' (confrat and chi, the Turkish 
terminatio: that implies agent). (Cf. mash alchi, 
the ‘Inmp man,’ the ‘male kitchen-maid," or 
‘tweenio" of the Anglo-Indiaa household: Li. 
the man who handles the lamps (properly torches, 
mah af),—Ep. ] 

5 Damful, To deceive, “At Aden I hear the 
Arabs have coined o verb from an English explotive, 
‘damful, which is conjugated in all its moods and 


tenses. + damiuled you" [damfaluk}, ‘you 
damfuled me" [damfaltenj], with the Arab 
inflection “ 


6. Finish. To finish,end, bodonefor, “It has 
epread from Bastah to Samarmh and to the remot: 
ext Villages of the desert. A familiar greeting 
from the Arabs a3 we went up the Tigris was १ Turk 
finish,’ and it was always accompanied with an 
eloquent gesture of finality." 


R. ©, Tempne. 
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RELIGION IN SIND 
BY G.E.L. CARTER, LCS. 
Part I, 
(Continued from Vol. XLVI, p. 208 of 1917.) 
noe formulated our hypothesis let us proceed to examine a few legends which 
clearly refer to pre-Mussalman times. In the History of Gujerat' we read that the 
Brahmins of Sind refused to become Shrimili Brahmans. “‘The angry Sindh Brahmans 
in their own country worshipped the sea. At their request Samudra sent the demon Sarika 
to ruin Shrimal. Sarika carried off the marriageable Brahman girls Shrimal became 
waste When they heard that the Shrimal Brahmans had returned to their old city 
and were prospering, the Brahmans of Sind once more sent Sarika to carry away their 
marriageable daughters. One girl, as she was being haled away, called on her house- 
goddess and Sarika was spell-bound to the spot. King Shripunj came up and was about to 
slay Sarika with an arrow when Sarika said“ Do not killme .... . let your Brahmans at 
their weddings give a dinner in my honour and let them also marry their daughters in 
unwashed clothes. . . .On this Sarika fled to Sindh. And in her honour the people both of 
Shrimal and of Jodhpur still marry their daughters in unwashed clothes.” 

This extract clearly indicates that in Sindh the orthodox Hindus had given up the 
worship of celestial deities and were water worshippers. It is true the sea is specified but 
the connotetion is vague. Even Punjabi Mahommedans to this day call the Indus the 
‘gen **. 

That the crocodile was demonic may be gathered from the strange lycanthropic tale 
incorporated in the Mahabharata.*, Arjun was roving through Western India in search of 
adventure and had apparently reached thelakes of the LowerIndus flood plain. ^" Drag- 
ged by the renowned Arjuna to the land, that crocodile became a beautiful damsel . . 
“Who art thou, O beautiful one? What for hadst thou been a ranger of the Waters 1 
रं The dameel replied, saying, “Iam, Oh mighty armed one, आ Apsara sporting in 
the celestial woods. I am, Oh mighty one, Varga by name". . . and then she describes 
how she and four others (dear to Kuvera), Sauraveyi, Samichi, Vudonda and Lata, tempted 
a Brahman, who cursed them, “Becoming crocodiles range ye the waters for a hundred 
years . . . An exalted individual will drag ye all from the water to the land, Then ye 
will have back your real forms.” 

Now this tale is pure lycanthropy and is all the stranger because this form of magic is 
go rare in India, The name of the leader of the Apsaras, Varga, is to be noted. One must 
assume that the Beast, the terror of the jungle, the incarnation of foul murder, is not in 
Sind either the panther (Marathi wagA), or the tiger (Sk. vydghra), but the crocodile (Si. waghe). 
In Europe the Beast was the wolf (Norse vargr, Saxon varag) and from the terror inspired 
by its ferocity was evolved the whole conception of the werwolf. In Sind the Beast was 
eventually lost in an all-embracing Hinduism. A curious parallel of absorption in Catholic 
istianity will be found in the most holy miracle, which St. Francis wrought when ho 
converted the very fierce wolf of Agobio, 


| NNN SS 
———= = —<—< 








1 Hombay Garetieer, Vol. I, Pt. 1, p. 462. 

9 Trana. by P. C. Roy, Calontta, 1883, ddi Parva, ch. 218. 

9 Little Flowers of इ. Francis, ch. XXI. For the terror inspired by the crocodiles among the Jews, 
seo Job, oh. 41 KV. 
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Does the mythical ‘ makara' represent the contribution of Brahmanical Sind to catholic 
Hinduism ? One Puranic legend, quoted in the History of Gujerat,‘ refers to the conquest 
of Mayiradhvaja of Gujerat by Makaradhvaja of Sind. This fight is considered to represent 
the contest in which the Mers from Sind, as allies of the Huns, overthrew the Gupta viceroy 
of Kathiawar. It is significant that the Mers fought under so repellent a standard. 

What the classical idea of the Makara was may be gathered from the gloss incorporated 
in Sir William Jones’ translation of the Jnatitutes of Manu (VIL. 187). “On the march let 
him form his troops . .. . like a macara or sea-monster, that is, in a dowble triangle with 
apices joined. Inthe MahabAarota® the formation literally reproduces the crocodile form. 

Part IL 
Introduction. 

The first part of this article was based on customs observed in Lower Sind regarding 
the river cult and the few remarks of reticent villagers. In central Sind the attraction 
of the shrine of Uderolal results in less reticence and fuller details are available. The 
problem is, how did the eult survive the subtle blandishmenta of Buddhism and the more 
violent methods of the Arabs, Regarding the former, Hiuen Tsang is clear, though a 
Sindhi characteristic appears, then as now—no tale, no religion. It took an weronaut arhat 
to convert the denizens of the Indus flood plain. ‘Since then generations have passed 
and the changed times have weakened their virtue, but as for the rest they retain their old 
customs.” Arab methods may be conveniently studied in the Chachnéma. 

In the story of the Incarnation of the River God not only have the details of the cult at 
Uderolal been described in full but the caste customs of the Thakurs have been elaborated 
—not because of an essential connection with religion as illustrative of how completely a 
foreign control has been established over a purely local religion, centuries after it might 
reasonably be supposed to have died out, and of how it is maintained by the custom of 
€xofamy. 

In the cult of Khwija Khizr the Thakur was less successful. Apparently it had 
already become esoteric before the Thakur arrived and the most he could do was to assert 
that the deity worshipped near Sukkur was identical with the incarnate Uderolal, 


The Story of the Incarnation of the River God, 


At the beginning of the eleventh century, when Marakh was king of Tatta and Aho waa 
his छकटक, the Hindus of Sind were greatly oppressed—so much so that their sacred threads 
were removed and their top-knots cut off that they might be converted into Islam. Tatta 
was at that time the capital of Sind. The Hindu panchdyat of Tatta thereupon approached 
the king with a request that they might -be relieved from so great a tyranny, but the 
king utterly refused saying that they must obey his order for he desired only one religion 
in his realm. Then the panchayat asked for a respite of three days on the expiry of 
which they would make a final reply. The older members of the panchdyat, who were 
learned in the Sastras and the Bhagawad @ié, the most h oly books of the Hindus, 
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+ Op. cit., p. 135, 9 Op. cit. Karaa Parva, XI. 14-21. 
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called to mind a «loka of the third book of the Bhagavad Gili, wherein it is written, 
“Whenever the dearest ones of God are oppressed or their ritual interfered with, God, 
becoming incarnate, will protect those dear to him.” * 

Remembering, then, this éloka they resolved to go in a band to the bank of the river 
at Tatta, where they offered prayers for three days continually. At the close of the 
third day a voice was heard coming from the River, saying,“ Eight days from to-day 
I shall be born at Nagarpur in the house of Ratanrai Arora, who is Asharm by Viran and 
Tina by caste. I shall called Uderolal. My mother’s name is Deoki. Do you 
therefore request the king that after eight days he and his razir should come to me there 
to discuss your religious differences. IT shall gladly dispose of them. Meanwhile the king 
should stay his hand,” 

The panchayat became of good cheer and with hearts emboldened returned to the city 
strewing flowers on the road. They related their tale to the king who agreed to postpone 
matters. After eight days on Friday the first day yf Chaifrain the year 1007 Samrat 
Uderolal was born in the aforementioned house at Nasarpur. The king then sent his 
vazir Aho to Nasarpur to enquire into the statement of the Hindus; first asking the name 
of the father he came to the house of Ratanrai, where he learnt that a child named 
Uderolal had actually been born. In those days Nasarpur was also on the bank of the 
Indus, Aho entered the house with some of the elders of Nasarpur and indeed found the 
child in a cradle. After a few moments the babe had become a youth of sixteen years of 
age, again he became a black-bearded man, and yet again after a short while a grave old 
white-bearded man. Much astonished he humbly requested the babe to accompany him 
to Tatta for the king had summoned Him in connection with a dispute regarding the 
Hindu religion. He replied that the vazir should go in advance to Tatta and then He 
Himself would appear on the bank of the river at Tatta what time the vazir remembered 
Him. The vezir set out from Nasarpur and after three days reached Tatta. On the fourth 
day while standing on the bank of the river he remembered the words of Uderolsl Sahib and 
to his surprise at once saw Him emerging from the river at the head of a regiment armed 
with swords and other weapons. The vazir was astonished to see such an army coming 
from the river and begged Uderolél to send it back again as there was no question of a 
fight ; the king merely desired His presence. Uderolil thereupon commanded the army 
to return to the river, while he accompanied the vazir to visit the king. 


On seeing Godthus incarnate the Hindus collected in large numbers, rejoicing in Him 
and conducted him with great pomp to the king. The vazir then related all that he bad 
seen, introducing Uderolal by name and reporting that he was considered as the guru of 
the Hindus. The king arose to receive Him and enquired of the vazir the name of the new 
incarnation. The vazir replied that He was known both as Uderolil and as Zinda Pir. He 
was called Zinda Pir because He was their personal God, though the meaning. of Zinds 
Pir is this, that Zinda means living and Pir means a guru or a teacher. The king thereupon 
addressed Uderolil, saying that as He wax held to be an incarnation by the Hindus, He 
should advise them to give up the worship of stocks and stones and become Mahomedans 








¢ The reference is perhaps to Bhagavod Gitd, 111, 35: There's more happiness in doing one’s own 
Law without excellence than in doing another's Law well. It is happier to die in one's own’ Lew ; 
another's Law brings dread.—(L. D. Bannetr, Temple Classics). 
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whereby there would be one religion throughout the country. Uderolal replied that the 
world is the creation of God and all is according to His nature, wherefore he should 
abandon his plan and cease from tyrannising over the Hindus. A reference to the Sdstras 
or to the Koran would that God had created all things in His wisdom and in the 
fullness of His wisdom had He created many religions. To Him Hindus and Turks 
were alike, 'Those who remember Him are those who are nearest and dearest to Him. It 
would be better therefore for the king to follow His (Uderolal’s) advice and abandon his 
plans. 

The king asked the vazir as to what should be done to Uderolal ; he replied that the 
king should be firm, that he should bind Uderolal and cast him into prison. The king 
issued orders accordingly but his men could not capture Uderolal. At times his body 
changed to air,. at times to water, at times it was itself; thus their efforts were 
fruitless. 

Failing in this the king and his vazir turned their thoughts to converting the Hindus 
to Islam by force. On hearing this they became terrified but Uderolal calmed their fears 
and commanded Fire to destroy the houses and places of the Turks. While this fire was 
raging through the town the king and the vazir with all the Mahomedan ryuts bowed before 
Uderolal and begged for pardon, offering to obey all His orders. Uderolal commanded 
that all should be free in their own religion and that Hindus should not be persecuted for 
the future. The king submitted to this and Uderolil, first consoling the Hindus, returned 
to Nasarpur and lived with his father. 

On reaching the age of twelve he asked his brothers Somo and Bhandar to give up 
their worldiy affairs and to join bim in founding their,new Thakwrai or Daryiépanthi 
religion. This they refused to do and remained in their business, Uderolil then ordered 
his cousin Pugar to bear his commands and to found the new religion. He agreed and 
was led to the bank of the river, where, while bathing, he saw the true form of Uderolal 
and many other wonders. By the grace of Uderolfl his mind and heart were open and, 
understanding, he saw what remained to be seen. 

Returning from the river Uderolal made him his disciple and gave him seven 
things :— 





(i) Jot vee „^. Or lamp. 

(ii) TimaAli or jhari .. A pot containing sacrificial wator for ‘distribution 
in cups to Hindus 

(iii) Robe : 

(iv) Drum ,.. «ss Capable of emitting various notes, 

(v) Crown ie 

(vi) Deg नृ 2 a SOA large metal_pot for cooking rice. 

(vii) Teg att A sword. 


Somo and Bhandar, the brothers of Lil Sahib, now became jealous of Pagar and 
wished to drive him away. Lal Sahib, however, informed them that Pugar was the only 
person fit to be his disciple ; if they wished to share in his service and its rewards and to 
be respected as was Pugar, let them take the TimaAli and distribute water from it to the 





¶ At the present day the jot is in the possession of the Thakurs of Sehwan and the crown with the 
chief of the Thakurs, who resides at Alipur (Punjab). There is no trace of the othor gifte 
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Hindus, whereby they too would be respected as Thakurs and obtain wealth, reputation 
and believers, § 

After the establishment of the new religion Uderolal Sahib came riding on horseback, 
spear in hand, to Jhai-jo-Goth, some eight miles from Nasarpur, and halted in a large 
open space. A Mahomedan, who was there, on being asked who the owner was, replied 
that he himself was. Uderolal informed him that he wished to purchase the land, but the 
Mahomedan before selling wished to consult his wife. He went off to do so and on his 
return found Uderolal, whom he had left in the full blaze of the ain, standing bencath a 
large tree that had suddenly grown up on the land. The Mahomedan was astonished 
particularly by the miracle, and offered the land gratis to Him, provided he might receive 
the income accruing to the temple, which would be built on the spot. Uderoll granted 
the request. Further, he struck his spear in the ground and, bringing to light many 
diamonds and rubies, told him that all was his for the gathering. The Mahomedan 
declined everything except the income of the temple. Uderolil confirmed the grant 
and was immediately swallowed up by the ground, himself, his horse and his spear and 
Was never seen again. 


When the news of this event spread abroad, the king, Marakh, sent his vazir to 
enquire into the matter; if the information was true he should build a fine mausoleum 
over the spot in commemoration of Uderolil. The Thakur Pugar also arrived at the 
place and as they could not agree among themselves about the construction of the 
mausoleum they decided to watch during one whole night and to carry out whatever 
orders a voice from underground should give. While keeping their vigil they heard a voice 
declare that the king, wealthy as he was, should build the mausolenm in fitting style and 
that the Hindus should build another place adjoining it in which should be maintained the 
lamps. In fact, it is said Uderolal considers Hindus and Mahomedans alike and would 
rejoice if both would worship at his tomb, adding that He is not dead; His name of 
Uderolal or Amarlal indeed signifies the everlasting one 

The order was obeyed and the two places, still in existence, were built side by side. 
Mahomedans do not go to the jot building, but Hindus go to both. Five lamps are 
maintained up to the present time and Jit at night-fall in the tomb, where a Mahomedan 
sits to collect the offerings. These lamps are lit by the Hindus and all service is done by 
them, such a9 sweeping the floor, cleaning the tomb and offering flowers. The Mahomedans 
only collect the money offerings. In the jot building lights are kept burning day and 
night. 

The holy tree, which grew up while the original owner went to consult his wife, still 
survives. It is worshipped and no common person 18 allowed to touch it. The seeds of 
this tree, if swallowed like pills, are ५ certain specific for sonlessness. Pugar Sahib had 
also constructed a well and a rest-house (6handdro) for travellers, which still exist. The 
well is considered secred as the Ganga or Jumna. 


A fair is held annually on the firet day of Chaitr (Cheti chand) at Jhai-ju-goth 
(Uderolil) and all U derolAl’s followers from Sind, the Punjab, Cutch and elsewhere come 
Ge nN Eee ee 

॥ The Thakura of Nasarpur are in consequence known aos Somais. The followers of Pugar are 
Bhudai Thakars, These latter are so called from Budho, the son of Pugar in his oldage. The Thakura 
of Schwan and of the Punjab ure Budhaia, There are Budhais also in other parte of Sind. 
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A large market is opened during the fair. A fair is also held on the first day of every 
month at Uderolil and a mid-yearly fair is held on Asu chand. At Nasarpur also faira are 
held as at Uderolal at the place where he was born, the place being considered holy and 
jot being maintained there 


On the island of Bukkur a fair is also held on (Cheti chand. After Uderolal. had 
disappeared at Jhai-jo-Goth he appeared again at Bukkur emerging from the rock. He 
was seen and people still worship Him as Zinda Pir in the temple built over the «pot. 
Here a light is perpetually maintained in a cave. From the Sakrant of Srawan to the 
Sakrant of Bado the Hindus at Sukkur Jock the doors of the holy place of Zinda Pir for 
forty days and no one but the care-taker is allowed to enter. He too approaches the place 
not in a boat but swimming on an earthenware pot (mali) with his eyes bandaged, He 
but adds oil to the lamp and trims the wick. After the expiry of forty days a great fair 
is held when many éahardnas | igs | चः a ball of spiced dough) and much sweet rice are 
distributed. 





At Uderolal the service is in the hands of a Bairagi, who has been placed in charge by 
the Thakurs, From him no accounts are taken and he is in fact his own master with his 
own chelas to succeed him, He, however, serves all Thakura who visit Uderolil. It is he 
who adorns the tomb with its rich trappings on every day of the mew moon, on every 
Friday, and on every thirteenth day of the moon a golden turban and a rich piece of 
cloth are laid upon the tomb. At the same time people offer rice cooked with sugar (gur) 
and bahkaranas, of which the former js eaten and the latter thrown into tha well. 


At other places where there am disciples, as at Schwan and Shikarpur, will be 
found temples for the jot where, iamps are maintained night and day. At every 
temple or, as in Hyderabad city, at every road-side shrine, a jhari full of water is alao 
maintained near the jol. Both are worshipped symbolically and equally, Morning 
and evening prayers must be offered before the jot and tho jhari, or, if possible, on the 
river-side before running water. A Thakur as part of his worship should morni ng and 
evening ceremonially cast rice and sugarcandy into the river. At “WUderolal”’ He ic 
addresséd as Lal Udero Sain (the holy leader), Ratnani Sher (the lion of the house of 
Ratanrai, and Baga Bahar Sher (Lion of the white sea). 

The Daryipanthia are monotheists and worship no other gods nor are they idolaters, 
Their only religious books are the Janam bakhi (the story of Uderolil, in verse from 
which the foregoing story is taken) and other poems and writings in praise of Uderolil, 


Women partake in the worship of Uderolal. From ancient times they visit the central 
place of the cult to pray for children, seating and bumping themselves at the time of 
prayer on a wishing-stone. They pray too on many accounts, on behalf of their husbands 
for wealth or for health. When going to the river to ask such requests they carry sweet 
rice in a jhari which must not be opened on the way. The whole is thrown into the iver 
as also other offerings of rice and sugar to the accompaniment of hymns in praise of 
Uderolal. Finally, they draw their sari (rava or chddar, the body cloth) slightly acroas 
their breast and beg for the required boon. Such prayers should be offered on Friday, the 
13th day ora new-moon day. In other respects there is no special ritual or place specially 
set apart for women. 
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Mahomedans do not go to Nasarpur, they never eat with Hindus either at सपण 
or Uderolil 


In this religion there is no place for Brahmins though a few Brahmin mendicants may 
be found at Uderold. The controlling persons are Thakurs, who maintain their position 
by the most unusual custom of exogamy. 


It has already been noted that the two principal sections of the Thakurs are the 
Soméi and the Budhéis. The latter centre upon Sehwan and are the more respected 
persons, There is a third sub-division known as the Ghoriis, who centre around Mehar 
and have their own followers, The story runs that they are the descendants and disciples 
of a poor map who lived with some Budhiis (who are known also as Vardharis) as a 
temple servant. One day when the Thakur arose early in the morning and ordered his 
horse to be prepared as he wished to go to the river, this man came and knelt before him 
like a horse saying that he was the horse and that the Thakur Sahib should ride him to the 
river. The Thakur rejoiced and told him that he might now leave the temple and obtain 
his own disciples who should henceforth be known as Ghorais, When Ghordis approach a 
village where other Ghorgis live they neigh like a horse before entering it. 

The custom of marriage among Thakurs is this. No Thakur may marry from a 
Thakur family ; more especially a Budhai may not marry from a Somii Thakur family 
for all Thakurs are brothers, A Thakur may not even marry from a Darydpanthi family 
which is reckoned among his own disciples. A Thakur may marry from any Punjabi- 
Hindu family, eg., Arora, Lanjira(!/, (pw ), Supareja ( (== .»), Khirma ( (F |S), 
Rabar ( Ppt }; Kukareja ( lx) == } Chinwala [| re = ). They do not marry 
from am cng Sindhi Lohanas nor from AMON g the Thakurs of Punjab, Conversely, too, 
Thakur daughters must be given to Punjabi families. Among the rank and file of the 
Daryaépanthi religion marriage is a question of social position. Daughters may be given 
to castes or sub-sections of equal standing but not to those of lower esteem though daughters 
may be taken from such (hypergamy) or from within the same section (endogamy). 
Socially Budhais will have no intercourse with Somais, as Pugar, their ancestor, was the 
honoured disciple of UderolAl 

Thakurs are, ordinarily speaking, a priestly class and when personally they have a 
sufficient number of followers they are absolved from the necessity of working for their 
living. Otherwise they enter Government or private service or engage in trade. 

The story of Uderolal, Lal Wadero, the holy chieftain, is remarkable from many points 
of view. The incarnation of the God of Nature, the God of Sind, the River God, is assigned 
a definite and comparatively recent date. It may be that the Hindu revival spring from 
the persecution of a petty Sumro prince during the latter part of the 10th century just 
previous to the inroads of Mahomed of Ghazni: it may be, however, rather later and 
represented a reaction against the strength of the agents of Ghazni kings. Probably the 
latter is a better explanation in view of the close connec of the Thakur family with the 
Punjab, One may picture to oneself the break up of Brahmanical rule in the Punjab, the 
flight of large classes to Sind, the “‘capture" of local Hinduism in the 11th century, just 
as in the 17th and 18th centuries a new ewarm of Uttaridis came, partly to avoid 
local persecution and partly to avail themselves of trading facilities under the Mogul 
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Nextly the great and persistent strength of a non-Brahmanical religion, purely 
monotheist and still pure in its worship, not at all idolatrous, yet essentially Hindu in ite 
connection and philosophy, is a feature which cannot be passed over. Strangely enough 
Schwan, Shivistan, one great home of the Thakurs, was a religious settlement of the Guptas, 
whence the cult of the great god Siva was to spread over Sind. The cult did not spread 
far. Only one daughter-colony, that of Pir Patho, is known and their elements of both the 
Saivite and Derydpanthi religions have been caught up with Buddhism and Sufi-ism and 
remoulded into a strange Moslem cult. 

Again, the unsuccessful attempt to connect up the religion with the cult of Krishoa must 
be noted, 

The revival of religion preparatory to the Incarnation is profeasedly inspired by 
the Bhagavad Gita but this is again nowhere referred to nor does it form any part in the 
modern Darydpanthi religion or in any branch of it except at Bohara, Yet another and, 
apparently, a Vishnuvite attack was made on the worship of the God of the Waters. 
Jhimpir is a popular place of resort for Hindus in the old Mogul parganaof Sonda or 
Sondro. The story, as related in the Twhfat-ul-kirdm, is aa follows:—“ Sondro ° is another 
important place. Until recent times there was a large fort here. Its name was Bhim-kot 
and Hindus frequently visit it as a place of pilgrimage. There is a spring of water at the 
place ; the water trickles from beneath a cliff, The spring is an interesting phenomenon of 
nature. The locality is commonly knownasJhim. The place also possesses a stone which 
the Hindus worship as a deity 

The servanta of this place say that a party of virgins took this stone and threw it 
into the river. On their return they found the stone on the exact spot whence they had 
removed it, Seeing this the virgins thrust their hands into the sleeves of connivance (i.<,, 
they were ashamed to touch it again),""!9 

The geography of the story calls forsome notice. In the Twhfat-ul-kirém Nasarpur is 
stated to have been founded on the banks of the Sangro Wah in the 16th century and that. 
its glory had departed by the 18th century. The topographical maps still show the old 
course of the Sangro Wah and Dhoro Phital running due south parallel with the line of the 
Ganja Hills but far to the east of them. Does the Sangro Wah represent an old course of 
the Indus and, if a0, how could it run from Nasarpur to Tatta, which lies far to the south 
west! The vagarios of the river constitute of course the only problem in Sind and in the 
days before it was harnessed by huge riverain embankments nothing definite could ever be 
postulated as to its course. The move from Nasarpur to Jhai-jo-Goth probably represents 
an attempt to keep the cult located on the river bank though the river is now many 
miles weat of Uderolal. Curiously enough the canal running past Shahdddpur towards 
BrahmanSbdd is still known as Marakh Wah. This disposesof the possibility of the Indus 
lying east of Shahdddpur and gives respectability to the history of the tale 

Khwaja Khizr 

On a small island near Bukkur stands the ziarat of Khwija Khizr. He is identified by 
Mnussalmans with the River God, the Living God, Zinda Pir as he became manifest there, 

* The town of Sonda ia eight miles from Jhimpir station and midway between it andJhorruck to the 
north-east are some Buddhist ruins. There is no trace of Bhim-kot. A large tumulus, unexplored, over- 
looks Jhimpa. Any spring is # phenomenon in Sind 

“ As evidence of the pre-Mussalman existence of Vishnuviam, see the name of the ospital of (Contral) 
Sind in Hiuen Teang’s account. P'j.ahen-p'o-pu-lo = Bisbnavpur or Vishnupur,—Beal, II. p. 272. 
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This identification is based on the similarities of the two personalities, on the fact that 
both are eternal, that both derive their power from the fountain of life. Here there was no 
Mussalman buried on a spot held saered by Hindus, as at Schwan, no attempt as at, Uderolil 
to combine persons of both religions as servants of one incarnation, The identification 
was complete, the cult was esoteric and uncongenial ritual, such asthe cult of the Satyun 
or Virgins, was separated out, 

The period of the identification is an extremely difficult problem. Does it date 
from the days of the Arab conquest or from the time when Multan was a centre of Sufi 
learning and missionaries of all types wandered through the land working subtly as leaven. 

Who Zinda Pir was we have discussed. El Khizr, in Arabic legend, was the razr of 
Dhoulkarnaim, the two-horned one, Alexander the Great, who drank of the Fountain of 
Life, through the virtue of which he will live till the day of judgment. To Mussalmans in 
distress he appears clad in green robes—whence his name. 11 

In the fourth book of the adventures of Hatim Tai will be found a life-like picture of 
Khwaja Khizr in the character of a “white magician.” He was a man of venerable 
appearance dressed in green apparel, who guided Hatim Tai from an enchanted desert, who 
released him from the clutches of a magic tree, who taught him the charm of the ninety- 
nine names of God, which is however of no avail unless “‘ you keep yourself pure and never 
utter a falsehood ; every day you must devoutly purify yourself with water, and never break 
your fast till set of sun, nor must you repeat the charm at an improper time.” Later when 
he finally released Hatim Tai from Sam Ahmar's power, Iblis,the Devil (on whom be curses) 
informed the latter that they should fight no more—“over the unerring decrees of the 
Almighty I have no power or control. The Eternal hath willed that Hatim’s fame should 
be perpetual and he hath commissioned the prophet Khwaja Khier (on whom be peace) to 
assist him in his bold undertakings.” This Moslem charm finds such a strange analogue 
in Hinduism that one is tempted to believe that it is a borrowed one. “0 Illustrious one, 
listen to the one hundred and eight names of the sun as they were disclosed of old by 
Dhanmye to the high-souled son of Pritta ! omye said ‘Surya, Aryamen, Bhaga , . 
. .. the merciful Maitreya.’ These are the 108 names of Surya of immeasurable energy as 
told by the self-create. For the acquisition of prosperity I bow down to thee, Oh 
Bhaskara, blazing like unto gold or fire, who is worshipped of the gods and the Pitris and 
the Yakhas and who is adored by the Asuras, Nisacharas and Siddhas. He that with fixed 
attention reciteth this hymn at sunrise obtaineth wife and offspring and riches. = = = 1" 4 

Once in this guise of a divine helper Khwija Khizr appears in Sindhi legend, Mullah 
Daud of Schwan was an accomplished and learned man ; his son Nur-ul-haq, when a child, 
was very weak in mind and forgetful ; his father tried hard to teach him the Koran but the 
boy could remember nothing. His father then ehut him upin a cell and paid no heed to his 
lamentations and weeping. The boy was indeed a blessed soul, for in that confinement he 
had 9 vision of Khwaja Khizr, who addressed him: * Child, why liest thoulowthus? Get 
up. Henceforth whatever thou readest will remain in your memory.” At once the Koran 
shone in hia mind, there and then he repeated them aloud and shouted to his father-and 
mother who took him out; their instructions were welcomed by him; he remembered 
promptly whatever he was taught and gradually became a very learned man. He was 

surnamed Ta’lib-i-ibn Ustad—the seeker of the Preceptor’s knowledge—and Mush ta’qi— 








n Tae Koran, Everyman Ed, p. 156. # Moahdbhdrata. Vana Parva, ch. ITI. 
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enthusiastic—was his nom-de-plume. His poetry was greatly appreciated by Mirza Sahib 
—that illustrious poet of Persia, when he saw this poet of Sindin the course of his travels 
in Persia 

Simple though this identification may be, there is still considerable doubt attached to 
it, as though the Baloches are in some measure disciples of the River God, a cult which 
they seem to have adopted in Sind several centuries ago, they are unable to fix their choice 
of the personality of their 7.19 Khwaja Khizr in one Baloch ballad takes the place of 
the archangel Mikail in the heavenly hierarchy and is at times variously identified with 
Elijah or Ilias and the River God. In the delta of the Indus Khwaja Khizr is held to he 
the brother of Ilias. 

The Khulisat bas no reference to this ziarat but Manucci mentions it! though under an 
ill-written name, ‘At ashort distance from the fort (of Bakkur) towards the north was a 
little island known as Coia Khitan, where is a tomb held in great veneration by the Moors.” 

According to an ^ ex-Political ” the date on the mosque of Khwija Khizr zjaraz is 
+. 341 (= 952 A.D.) The story of its being built is that ‘a shepherd named Baji, whose 
hut stood where the Mahal of Baji, one of the divisions of the town of Rohri, now stands, 
observed at night a bright flame burning at some distance from him. Thinking it had 
been kindled by travellers, he sent his wife to procure a light from it but, as often as she 
approached, it vanished. She returned and told her husband ; and he disbelieving the 
report went himself and then discovered that it was indeed a miraculous manifestation. 
Awe-struck with what he had seen he erected a takiyah, or hermit's hut, on the spot and 
devoted himself as the fair to the religious care of the place. Soon after this the Indus 
altered its course and abandoning the walla of Alor, encircled the ground on which the 
lakiyah of Baji stood and which is now called the island of Khwaja Khizr 

“There is another story which relates that the Rajah of Alor was desirous of 
possessing the beautiful daughter of a merchant who resided in his city. The unhappy 
father, unable to oppose the wishes of the king, entreated that a respite of eight days 
might be allowed to him, and having spent that time in fasting and prayer he was 
miraculously conveyed with his daughter and all his wealth to the island Khizr, the river 
at the same time deserting the city of Alor.” 

The violence of the river has given rise to a characteristic Sindhi proverb—" Who has 
drowned the place? Khw&ja Khizr,”’ which means that one must not grumble at the 
tyranny: of a great man but submit. 

Khwaja Khizr appears once in history. Qutb Saheb, Qutb-nddin Bakhtyar Kaki of 
Ush, settled at Delhi and died in the year a. p. 1236. He obtained his name Kaki from 
his ability to produce hot cakes (tak) from his armpits. Khwija Khizr, who « still 
regulates the wealth and the price current of grains,’ appeared to him in a dream and gave 
him the power of prophecy. 

Now it is very remarkable that the date quoted by Mr. Eastwick corresponds very 
closely with that given in the Uderoldl legend, At the same time the story of Qutb Saheb 
shows that by the beginning of the 13th century the identification of Khwaja Khizr with 
the River God (Nature God) was complete. It seems indeed that the invasions of 
Mahomed of Ghazni must have hammered into the understandings of the Sindhis that, 
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५ 1. sey Popular Poetry of the Balochea, p, 141, 4 Storia do Mogor, I, 326, 
४ Dry Leaves from Young Egypt, by an ex-Political. H. B. Eastwick. 
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Hindu or Mussalman, they were of one stock supported by the same river and bound 
together by common interests. Whether matters were clinched by a sudden diversion of 
the river is doubtful in spite of the persistence of the legend, for no sudden diversion or 
catastrophe could carve a way of the river of the size of the Indus across a range of hills or 
line of high ground. 

We must think rather of political events moulding and reviving old creeds, thi nk 
of the Hindus as worshipping the river and of the Mahomedans with a veneer of 
Arabic learning, carrying on to the full all their old customs and folklore What 
spot should be holy if not that to which the pulla went on Pilgrimage annually, 
that which breasted every year the floods which overwhelmed the land. The early 
vears of the llth century gave the Sindhi much to think about and one result was the 
realisation by Hindus and Mahomedans that both could worship at the same shrine and 
pray for help, for both worshipped the living God. The cult of Uderolil was developed 
hy foreigners who brought their own ideas of their saviour as a warrior ; that of Khwaja 
Khizr was more primitive and aboriginal. In it the God moves through the rivers seated 
on ॐ ककव, and so every year the first pulla caught in the season must be offered as a 
sacrifice to the River God. In both cases the religion is the same but the background is 
different, the setting is different. The Uderolal legend clearly shows how the effort was- 
made by the Thakurs to capture the earlier form of their own religion and to what extent 
they succeeded, for they can but assert that Zinda Pir is the same as Uderoljl. The cult 
of Uderolil has become purely anthropomorphic in the hands of the Thakurs. From the 
cult of Zinda Pir by a few stages of evolution a true conception of Godhead may still 
be developed. 











Part III. 

Within a mile of Mai Pir's coppice is the shrine of Ahmed Pir or Hot Hakim—the 
Pir of the Jackals. This composite saint has two Ahalijfas, a Sheikh and a Murghar Baloch. 
The Khalifa of Mai Pir is a Sheikh, In both cases the annual ceremony depends upon the 
Hindu calendar and my Mussalman informants were in doubt as to whether the anniversary 
of Mai Pir fell in Nahert (Marga) or Poh (Pausha). It is probably in Naheri as the Jackal 
ए anniversary is Poh 12th 

The first point of interest is that a certain cure for rabies is for the person bitten to 
goto Hot Hakim’s shrine and drink holy water and ashes. This form of medicine is a 
common one; Pir Patho’s ashes are a specific for any ordinary complaint. The ‘‘ashes"’ are 
simply wood ashes prepared on a sanctified spot. Now in Balochistan Bibi Dost 15 is the 
popular physician for this terrible illness of rabies and it was not by mere vhance that 
Baloches captured one-half of the cult of Mai Pir and set up their own Khalifa (a 
Murghar) and invented their own saint (Hot Hakim). It would appear that the strict rule 
preserving the virginity of Mai Pir had necessitated the separation of ‘‘Ahmed Pir," 
A former connection is certainly indicated by a Sheikh being Ahalifa at either shrine, 
while though the medicine is obtainable at Ahmed Pir's shrine, it is at Mai Pir’ 
that the jackals are fed ritually. It illustrative of Baloch superstition that they did 
not attempt to restore Mai Pir's cult but were satisfied with that of Ahmed Pir (Hot 
Hakim), however much they had formerly had faith in Bibi Dost 

In fact, one is tempted to believe that the jackal almost became the Beast associated 
with the Vegetation Deity, but did not, being too contemptible. It is formidable only 











४ Frontiers of Balochistan, by G. PF. Tate pe. 193, 200, 204. 
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when rabid and Bibi Dost, Madonna, healed her votaries—if, as Mr. Tate sagely remarks. 
they are not fated to clie. 

That the whole ritual is of great antiquity is obvious, 

(४) It occurs separately in Sind and Balochistan. 

(6) In Sind it is part of the cult of the Virgin Mai. 

(c) 1४ depends upon the Hindu calendar. 

(d) Rice is the only offering made to the jackals at Mai Pir’ shrine. 

The question ix at what stage of pre-history the cult arose, 

In this |character as “ wolf-god", Apollo is usually regarded as he who keeps away 
wolves from the flock, yet offerings were laid out in his honour just as in Mai Pir's case 
\ still closer parallel in ritual will be found in the association of jackals with the Roman 
Ceres, a “ Mediterranean " deity, linking up whose cult with the East is the well-known 
incident in the legend of Samson, where “ fox is noted in the margin to connote “ jackal,”’ 
Further, one may cite the elaborate discussion by Mr. B. A. Gupte in his work on Hindu 
Holidays, where the details of the worship of Lakshmi are related at considerable length and 
+ not tmreasonable conclusion drawn that Lakshmi was purely a vegetation goddeas. Thus, 

“liffused throughout the Middle East is a popular Ceres cult: to fix ite origin or development 
would throw considerable light on the wanderings of people 

We may at least draw our own conclusions with regard to Sind ; they require primitive 
man to be neither a believer in totems nor altogether animistic, He was of necessity very 
matter-of-fact, childish and fearful for good reason of the bigness of the world. 

(i) Tribal religion is indissolubly connected with economics. 

(11) Nature, red in tooth and claw, was a reality to primitive man 

(iii) Divine help was the only remedy for rabies, or, in other words, rabies 
was one (‘the only) illness that mattered that he could not understand 

The first and second propositions are truisms, though often forgotten, and the third is 
but a special case of the second, Others barely need elucidation. One obviously is the 
classification of the genus canis as dog and non-dog, the dog being the domestic servant 
and non-dog all the allied wild species. This classification is presumably still that of the 
9 -" ४. Frontier, where wolves are said to be inbred with dogs in every third generation 
Another is the dependence of medicine upon religion, this subject opening up a wide field 
for discussion on the psychological aspect of Fate, it being the residuum, the Incompre- 
hensible, after all the old wives’ medicines, the “ tried remedies” of hakims and vaids have 
proved ineffective. We are no more advanced in * Physician, heal thyself,” 

Qne further conclusion remains. It is a favourite axiom of anthropologists that the 
concept of maternity as a matter of observation precedes that of paternity, which is, pace 
Mendel, a matter of conjecture. It naturally follows that, the worship of the River 
being local and that of Ceres general, the worship of the Living God of the Indus was graft- 
ed upon the worship of Mother Nature, by a more advanced race, who ventured into the 
Hood plains and waxed fat upon agriculture, (ine might talk of Aryans and non-Aryans, for 
we think we know the Aryans, but criticism has dulled the virtues of the Aryan touch- 

one and the non-Aryans have still to be classified, 076 non-Aryan race we certainly 
know of locally, a pigmy brachycephalic race of hunters, who worshipped the sun after 
their Prometheus had taught them the use of fire, builders of dolmens-and—but the subject 
of the Stone Age requires separate treatment. | 
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ALLEGED BUDDHIST INFLUENCE IX THE SUN TEMPLE AT KONARAK. 
BY GURU DAS SARKAR, M.A.: GALCUTTA 

1६ was Raja Rajendra Lala Mitra who seems to have first suggested in his 
Antiquities of Orissa that like Darpan, the place of Ganesha, Konarak, the place of the 
Sun, ‘* may fairly be suggested to have been Buddhist " (Ant. Orissa, Vol. I, p. 148), In 
his much earlier work Stirling—the first western worker in the field of Orissa History 
makes no mention of such a theory in the chapter dealing with the great temple of the 
Sun, though he expatiates at some length on the architectural remains and the beauties 
of the door-frame carved in black chlorite 

Dr. Mitra apparently based his theory on the existence of a car-festival in 
Konarak. Popular belief and the accounts in the existing religious works like Kapila 
SaAhitaé seem to indicate that this extinct festival was one of some importance, It 
appears to have been once asort of article of faith in these parts—that the person who 
witnessed the car-festival held in this sea-side shrine had the privilege of seeing the Sun 
‘God in a corporeal existenc: (Sériri Ripa), “Maitreyakshye vane pu nye rathayatra- 
mahotsavam je pasyanti nara bhaktyd te paiyanti tanu ravel," (Aapila Sawhite, 
Chap. VI). 

The presence of an Aéoka inscription at Dhauli not far from Bhubaneswar—the 
city of numerous temples—and the mention in Yuan Chwang’s work of about ठ dozen 
stapes. built by the Emperor Asoka in the 0 तुत tract was regarded in Dr. Mitra’s times as 
a sufficient basis fur holding many of the principal shrines in Orissu as primarily of 

In the passage referred to above (quoted by Dr. Mitra from the translation of 
Stanislaus Julien ) there is a reference to the extraordinary prodigies exhibited at some of 
these stipas, and to the scholastic activities of some ten thousand monks who studied 
‘the great vehicle" in some hundred local monasteries where heretios and men of the faith 
lived ‘ pell mell'. It seemed to have been argued that as Buddhism was once in such a 
flourishing condition in the province of Orissa, it was quite reasonable to suppose that 
other shrines within 3 or 4 days journey from Dhauli would still contain lingering traces 
of their Buddhist origin either in ceremonials or in the architecture and sculpture. 
Dr. Mitra also lays considerable stress on a passage from the Foe-ku-ki, of which an English 
translation from the French rendering by MM. Remusat, Klaproth and Landresse seems to 
have been available in Calcutta at least 27 yeara before Dr. Mitra published his great 
pioneer work. The passage in question refers to the observance in ancient Pitaliputra of 
a car-festival, a close analogue of which the Chinese Pilgrim saw in a festival in 
Buddhist AKhotan on his way to India, The description of the ceremony seems to have 
made a deep impression on the Indian Orientalist anid the car-festival per se seems to 
have been regarded as a special feature of the Buddhist faith 

The Khanucagiri caves lying within o few hours journey from Dhauli—once 
regarded as the habitation of Buddhist monks—have now been proved to be of Jaina 
origin from the Haéthigumphé imscription of King Khuravela supposed by Bhacw inlil 
Indraji to be of the 2nd century B.c. ( Actes du sixiéme oongrés des Orientalistes, Vol, 
Ill, pp. 174-77, and Mr, K. P, Jayaswal’s paper in JBORS., December, 1917) and 
the following three minor inscriptions: (1) the inscription referring to the Jaina Monk 
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Subha-chandra (in Navamuni Gumphag), (2) the inscription of the Chief Queen of 
Khiravela (in the Manchapuri cave), and the (3) Udyota Keéari inscription in the 
Alatendra Keéari Gumph. supposed on epigraphical grounds to date from the 10th 
century a.p. (Ep. Ind., Vol. + 11. pp. 160, 165-166) 


The emperor Asoka flourished in the 3rd century हत. If only after the lapee 
of a century or two, Jainism could leave such lasting evidence of its long continuance 
in the Kumira and Kumiri Hills in close proximity to Dhauli,! it is difficult to 
understand why Boddhism should be dragged in to account for the existence of a 
thirteenth century Solar Temple which copper-plates pf Ganga Kings (Narasimha Deve 
TT and IV, /ASH., 1906 aud 1905) agree in attributing to Narasimha Deva I (Lan- 
gulya Narasimha or Narasimha of the tail), a king whose name is also mentioned in 
this connection in Abul Fazal’s Arn-1-Abbari 


Mr. M. M. Chakravarty has, after very minute and careful calculations, ascer 
tained the periods of reign of the respective kings of the Ganga dynasty in Orissa 
and there cannot be the least hesitation in accepting (1238-64) as the period of first 
Narasimha’s reign—(JASE., part I, 1903). Mr. V. A. Smith also agrees in holding 
that the Konarak temple was built in the 13th century though he assigns the period 
between a.p. 1240 to 1280. The only inscription found at Konarak on the pedestal of 
an image since removed to. the Indian Museum. though undated, may aafely 6 
assigned on paleographic and other grounds to the third quarter of the 13th century as 
has been done by Mr. M. M. Chakravarty in his note in the JRORS., Vol. IT 
part II, p 


Though the palm-leaf record at Puri ascribes the erection of the temple to a 
mythical king of the Keéari ilynasty—one of the so-called Caesars of Orissa aa Dr 
Rajendra Lila Mitra was pleased to style them—there are in the remains at Konarak 
no trace of any earlier structure which might reasonably lead to the presumption 
that the present foundation: were laid on the ruins of an earlier shrine. 


The late Dr. Fleet, in his paperon the Somavaméi Kings of Katak, rightly dis- 
believes the temple-chronicles and puts forth convincing arguments in favour of the 
supposition that except the two Somavamé kings? of the 11४0 century—Yayati Keéari 
or Mahisiva Gupta and Janmejaya Mahébhava Gupta—the other Keéaris styled Karma, 
Varaha, &c., are mere figments of the chronicler’s imagination (Ep, Ind., Vol. III, 
pp. 324, 336, ef seq.). Exeept the inscription of Udyota Keéart mentioned above no other 
inscription or copper-plate has been found of any other Kedari king. In Sandhyfikara 
Nandis Ramacarita (Asiatic Society Memoirs, Vol. I, p. 146, and p. 36, त्तं of doka 5), 
there is mention of one Karna Keéari. But of this king also no inscription or any 


i 





‘Mr. Jayaswal says in hiv paper on the Hithigumphé inseription of the emperor Khiravela (JBORS., 
December, 1917, p. 448), that before the time of Khéravelathere were temples of the Arhats on the 
Udayagiri Hille as they are mentioned in the inscription es institutions which had been previously in 
existence, 


? Mr. B. {+ Majumdar is of opinion that theses kings had their raj at Sambalpore although their 
territories extended to Chandwar or Cuttack in Orima (Ep. Ind. Vol. AI, p. 102). 


ग Simha iti DandsbhdletIbhGpatiradbhitaprabbs vikurakarnkamalamékuls—tulitotkalesakarna— 
keiart seritvallabha-kumbhasamvabo Jayasimhab, 
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other reliable epigraphic evidence has yet been discovered. If Purandara Kesari, referred 
to in the Palm-leaf record, had really existed and been the builder of this important 
temple, Choda Ganga’s descendants would hardly have tried to filch the honour from 
him and in all likelihood some of the inscriptions of these monarchs would have set forth 
details about the earlier origin of the temple, It may be argued that asthe Keéari 
kings were staunch Hindus according to tradition and popular belief, their connection 
with the temple, even if proved to bea historical fact, would not be of much help to the 
supporters of the theory of Buddhist origin. But even in this regard there seems to 
be a divergence of opinion. Some architectural ornaments on the temple such as 
Gaja-Simha or elephants surmounted by lions or leogriffs, have been explained in a manner 
more clever than convincing—as the symbols of the triumph of the Hindu Kesari kings, — 
represented by the lions, over Buddhistic faith—of which elephant representations are 7 
said to be the special symbols. It is thus suggested, inspite of reliable evidence to 
the contrary, that the mythical Keiari transformed or built up anew in parts a shrine 
originally Buddhist, and in token of his dominance put up these huge figures on the 
pyramidal roof of the temple as prominent sculptural decorations. The assertion that 
lions were the symbols (Ldiichhana) of the KeSari kings, still remains to be proved.‘ 
The seal of the Muraijamura copper-plate of Yayati Kefari (JBORS., March, 1916) 
is a figure of Sri or Kamalaimikd and that on the eopper-plate of Janamejaya (described in 
Ep. Indi., Vol. X1, p. 95, ef. eq.) is the representation of a man in asquatting posture 
It would thus appear that no evidence is forthcoming at present to t the temples 
with any line of kings anterior to Ganga Dynasty. The Udytoa Kesari Jaina insecrip- 
tion at Khandagiri further proves that during the reign of this king with the Kesari 
title (of about the 10th century 4.D.), no intolerant persecution of heretical secte had 
taken place. In India itis hardly safe to theorize about the creed of the builders of 8 
sacred shrine merely from the way the temple is fashioned or from its architectural or 
sculptural remains. Like Buddhist stiipas, Jaina stipas have also been discovered, and 
Hindu curvilinear temples like those of the Jainas are by no means uncommon. It has 
therefore been rightly beld by modern authorities like Mr. V. Smith that works of art 
and architecture should be classified with regard to their age and geographical position 
only, and arbitrary divisions formerly favoured by specialists like the late Mr. Fergusson 
according to the so-called religious styles have now been abandoned. We have so far 
been able to show that there is nothing in the geographical position of Konarak or in the 
age or style of the temple which would lead to a reasonable inference as to any Buddhist 
influence. We shal] now examine the so-called Buddhist indications which are said to 
be still lingering in the name of the place, the traditions regarding past ceremonies, the 
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4 नुक stone image of an elephant surmounted by 4 lion is also met with in the Doumar Layna 
(grotto), one of the Hindu Saive caves in Ellora (Monuments de L’Hindusthan par M. Langléa, Tome II, 
plate contra; p. 87). Mr. B.C, Majumdar hes kindly suggested to mo that the fabulous strength of 
the king of beasts could best be indicated by o design in which he is shown as tearing open the skull of 
huge elephants. In Sanskrit literature the capacity of lions to strike down the huge pachyderms of the 
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वः style of architecture and the subject of some of the principal decorative 


made of the car-festival or Ratha Yitri, as already alluded to. Whatever may be the 
origin of this festival there is no doubt about the fact that the system of perambulation 
in cars and other conveyances appear to have been early adopted as an integral part of 
some of the Hindu observances. 


Inthe Agnt Purdna, we find, even in connection with such a rather unimportant 
affair as the consecration of hand-written books or manuscripts that after the Pratisth a 
ceremony the book is to be perambulated (apparently round the city or town) in 
cars orelephants ‘ Rathena hastind vipi bhréamayet pustakam naraih.’ ( Vol. I, p. 186, 
chap. 63, v. 16, Biblioth. Indic.) Thus it would appear that mere perambulation or 
catrying toand fro in carsof an image orsimulacrum cannot always be taken as a 
Buddhist observance—specially in ॐ period when Buddhism had no longer any hold 
‘on the province. 


In his otherwise excellent monograph on Konarsk published under the authority 
of Government Mr. Bishan Swarup tries to make out a strong case in fayour of the 
"^ Buddhistic ” theory. The name Kona Kone or Kona Kona occurs in certain verses 
in the copper-plates of Narasimha Deva II (JASB., 1896, p. 351, and of Nrisimha 
Deva IV, (JASB., 1895) referred to above (1०८१ Kone Kutir Kamachikara Dushiia 
rashme) कोना कण Hist कमश्धिकर year रक्ते. The common-sense inference from this 
is that the place was known at thetime as Kona Kone or Kona and the word Konaraka 
means Only the Arka or Sun God at Kona. This explanation (simple as it is) has 
met with the approval of so careful a scholar as Mr. V. A. Smith (History of Fine 
Artin India and Ceylon, p. 28, foot-note). Mr. Bishan Swarup, however, bold to 
‘assert that Konakona is an abbreviated or corrupted form of Koni Kamana or Kona 
Gamana, the name of one of the previous Buddhas (Konarka, p. 85). Whether phonetic 
decay can account for this change seems to be very much open to doubt, but when the | 
ingenious author of Konarka proceeds to account for the last two syllables in Konaraka 
by bringing forward from the krit dictionary, Amarakosha (1, 1, 15), the word Arka 
\Bandhu as one of the appellationg of Buddha—one though convinced of the ingenuity 
of the explanation can hardly accept it as a correct or scientific statement of 
actual facts. ५ 








Then as regards the form, the temple looks like a huge car furnished with wheels—_ 
beautifully sculptured in the plinth. There are still some remains of big stone horses, 
which Mr. Havell regards as splendid specimens of Indian sculpture. Any one acquainted 
with Indian iconography would admit that the Sun God is represented as being 
drawn by seven horses in a car driven by his charioteer Aruna. Though there is nothing 





to show that the number of these horses at Konarak were incre: ed at any subseq 
date, Mr, Bishan Swarup supp»ses—I do not know on what authority—that the number 
of horses in this car pagoda was originally four and was increased to seven at soma 
later date (Konarka, p. 89). He was apparently thinking of some sculpture at Bodh-gayi, 
reference to which will be made in a subsequent part of the paper, wherein Apollo is said 
to be represented as being drawn in a car with a team of four horses, 
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The key-stone of the EBuddhistic theory appears to be the subject represented 
in some of the sculptures in the temple and it is necessary to consider them seriatim. 

Much has been made of the abundance of elephant figures not only in the 
various friezes of the temple, but also in the elaborately sculptured altar or Ratna- Vedi 

In Konarak there are not only elephant friczes, but goose friezes as well, and 
there are cornices contaming rows of proces: of horsemen and infantry. While it 
must be admitted that elephant figures are met with in some of the oldest Buddhist 
remains such as the Asokan cave known as the Lomasa Rishi Guhd in the Barabar Hills, 
similar sculptures are also to be found in structures almost contemporaneous with Kona- 
rak temple such as the temple of Hoysaleswar, an undisputed Hindu shrine supposed 
to have been built between a.p. 1117 and 1288. In the Hoysaleswara temple in 
Southern India there are amongst the animals depicted, figures of horses, elephants and 
Sardilas (lions) and the last were believed by some to be the symbols of Hoysala Balla 
las, even as the lions or teogriffis in Konarak sculptures were taken to be the emblems 
of the Keéaris. Architectural ornaments of this description are also not quite un- 
common in Ellora Caves. भ, Langlés says in describing the Adinitha Sabha in Ellora 
(Tome 11, p.79), “ ona aussi pratiqué de petites retraités (Nos.8, 9,10, 11, 12, 14, 15, 16, 
17, 18) couvertes d'une multitude innombrable de sculptures. L’exterior est orné 
d'elephants de lions et autres animaux.” A careful study of these with reference to 
Sanskrit works has convinced the modern scholar of the prevalence of ‘‘a canonical 

scheme of decoration” of which such frieze-borne figures formed a part. (History of 
Fine Art in India and Ceylon, by V. Smith, p. 42, foot-note 2.) 

The Khajuraho group of temples arm believed to have been erected between 
the 4th and 8th century of the Christian era and in the precincts of one of them—the 
temple-of Visvanitha—there is a colossal elephant carved out of stone. Elephant figures 
are also 1o be met with in the Ellora Caves. The huge stone-elephants at Konarak 
considered by connoisseurs to be not leas vigorous in execution than the much-belauded 
horses of the Sun cannot therefore be regarded as something singular or exceptional. 
The picture of a boy and elephant in the Konarak altar reminds Mr. Bishan Swarup 
of the Jataka story which describes how the mother of the future Buddha saw in ॐ 
prophetic dream that a white elephant was entering into her womb by piercing one of 
her sides. Mr. Swarup further mentions that Buddha himself was born as an elophant- 
keeper or driver in one of his incarnations (Konarka, p. 88). On this slender foundation 
is based the identification of the sculpture as illustrative of the Jataka story. Mr 
Swarup identifies another part of thie very altar as depicting the meeting of Samba— 
the son of Krishna—and the Sun God, after the former had been cured by the special favour 
of the latter—of the dread disease of leprosy—the result of paternal curse for a thought- 
less indiscretion. Ifthe boy and elephant had merely been illustrative of a Jataka 
story, it is only natural to suppose that the continuity of the subject should be main 
tained in the adjoining panels ag well—as is said to be the case in regard to some of the 
far-famed sculptures at Boro Budur, but to identify at the same breath two such neigh- 
bouring sculptures, forming component parts of a single altar piece, as depicting the 
Buddhist Jataka and Hindu Pauranio legends, can hardly be regarded as a satisfactory 
way of reconciling facta with theory. The prevalance of so-called Buddhist ornaments 
like the goose-frieze, the elephant-frieze and the Bardjhdnji ornament consisting of 
reproductions of 4 water-weed on the pilasters,’ the scroll work of Nagas ‘and 
so ८ ~ 


in moonstone at Anuradhap is over mixed fries 
hotses, elephants and bullocks (Plate 00, Viseokarma, pt. I, > Dr. A. E. csi een | 
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Nagakanyas, and the figure of Lakshmi on the lintel, seem only to indicate thet like 
that of Makara in Hindu omaments, in Toranas (gateways) and water-spouts (Annual 
Report of Archeological Survey of India, 1903-4, p. 227), the use of these architectural 
devices extended far back into the Buddhist age. In the medieval period these 
conventional ornaments and decorations seem to have been adopted by architects in 
southem and south-eastern part of India. Similarly in some Buddhist stipas miniature 
. Productions of these sacred structures are found im the ornamental pilasters. It would be 
as safe to ascribe the existence of a temple to Buddhist influence because of the existence 
of the Baraéjhanji decoration, goose—friezes or elephant friezea as it would be to attempt 
to lay at the door of Buddhism the type of Saiva ter Ipue of the Bengal School® (of 
l7th century) which are still to be found in some parts of Nadia and other Bengal 
districts—simply because the pilasters of these buildings contain reproductions of 
temples in miniature 

The sculptural representation of trees found in the plinth have been taken to 
stand for the sacred Bodhi-Tree of the Buddhists. In the Jaina caves at Khaodagiri, 
trees enclosed in railings are also found carved in relief. Tree-worship is prevalent 
among the Hindus to this very day. Kalpadruma, the legendary Tree of Desire des- 
cribed in sacred literature, the model of which used to be constructed in gold and given 
away as Mahd-dana, may alao have some influence in determining the motif of such 
architectural ornaments. That a Kalpadruma existed at Konarak like the Vatesrara ` 
at Puri appears clear from the Kapila Samhité from which the following translation of 
an extract is given in Dr. Mitra’s work There exists an all-gr < 
Arka-Vata adorned by numerous birds and at its foot dwell many saints and whoever 
goes to the salvation-giving banian tree becomes, for certain; indestructible, For 
the good of animated beings Siryya himself has become the tree and those who recite 
the excellent mantras of Siryya under its shade in three fortnights attain perfection. 
(Ant. Orissa, Vol. I, p. 147.) Under the circumstance these trees, should, I think, be 
taken as conventional decorations only. As regards the semi-ophide Ndga and Niagini 
figures represented singly and in couples, usually forming part of the beautiful seroll 
work and said to be an evidence of Buddhist Architecture (Aonarka, p. 86), Mr. भ. 
Ganguly in his work on Orissa has pointed out (Ganguly's Orissa, p. 177-78), that in 
the Mahibhérata Adiparba, mention is made of the thousand Nigas, the ofisprings of 
Kasyapa. Even to this day when performing piija of the Serpent Goddess Manasi, 
the name of the principal eight Nigas—Vasuki, Padma, Mahépadma, Takehaka, Kulira, 
Karkata Sankhe, &c.—are duly recited. Mr. Ganguly holds—I think with the majority 
of Hindu opinion in his favour—that these demigod-like Nigas were probably 
borrowed by Buddhism from Hindu sources. At any rate there is no reason to suppose 
that every Niga representation found in Hindu temple should be the outcome of 
Buddhist cult, simply because there is mention of Nagas in Buddhist sacred books. 
this does not in any way militate againt the generally accepted opinion that a certain 

















amount of resemblance is noticed among the Buddhist Niga figures as represented on 
the dopes of Sanchi and Bharhut, and the Niga representations of the later Brahminical 
period aa found in the south-eastern (Orissa) temples 





५ Mr. RK. K, Mukerji, referring to this class of [नानमनन तलाक Galiaiee | in the chapter on “ Buildin ४ and (तननि १ 
his Foundation of Indian Economica F gand Catving 


in F , observes: “Jn ihe older -brick temples spaces, between 
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The Indian sculptors of old never carved their names underneath the works of art 
coming from their chisels nor described the subject which they represented in the various 
sculptures. Hindu iconography as a science is still of recent origin. To this may be 
ascribed the conflict-of opinion which is so often noticed in regard to the identificataon 
of sculptures by different scholars and sometimes ludicrous mistakes are made because 
of the partiality or bias towards a particular theory. 


Instances of such clashing opinions are by no means uncommon in regard to the 
Konsrak sculptures. The well-known “Teaching Scene” has been taken by Mr. Swarup 
to represent Buddha in the act of delivering > sermon or imparting religious teaching 
to some of his disciples (op. ©, p. 86), Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy, a scholar well 
learned in Hindu and Buddhistic lore, describes this in his Vitvakarma, Part VII, plate 
72, aa Vaishnava Guru. Any one who has the opportunity of examining this picture 
carved in chlorite or the beautiful reproduction of it as given by Dr. Coomaraswamy 
will admit that there is nothing in it peculiarly Buddhistic, which may confirm 
Mr. Swarup’s identification 

There is another representation, Imown as the “Archery Scene,” whick 
Mr: Swarup considers to be the illustration of an incident from Sarabhanga Jataka (op. 
cit. p. 87). Buddha, though he was १ any previous training, is said td have 
defeated all his competitors in an archery competition. Among the local people this 
soulpture is said to illustrate the shooting of arrows by Para‘urima. Inthe Hindu sacred 
books there is mention of an incident referring to Paraturima’s reclaiming land from the 
sea-bed by shooting arrows. Whether the mound or projection in the sculpture which 
the arrows are represented as piercing through is meant for a seaside cliff or is dus 
merely to a wrong idea of perspective is more than what can be asserted with conf- 
such as hunting scenes—among the Konarak sculptures there need be no objection in 
taking this at leastas a eccular feat in arohery. Among these sculptures some have been 
identified as pictures of Pauranic incidents such as marriage of Sita and killing of 
of images of Hindu deities such as Bishnu, Sirya, Gangé, Balagopala anti Brihaspati, 
that among Hindu Pauranic sculptures of this description, illustrations of Buddhist 
Jitaka stories would also find a place in a scattered disconnected sort of way. Mr 
Bishan identified one of these stone-carved pictures as Buddha with Mucha- 
linda the Serpent God (ep. ऋ, p. 87) and the two small female figures standing on two 
sides were declared to be SujAt& the wife of the rich Srea/hi, who brought the Enlightened 
One food after his prolonged abstinence, and her maid-servant Punna. Mr. Swarup’s 
objection to the group being a Hindu Vaishnavite image lies in the fact that ordinarily 
Vishna is depicted as lying on the Ocean of Milk with the serpent Sesha or Ananta 
spreading its hoods over his head 

In the catalogue of exhibits published on the occasion of the centenary of the 
Indian Museum, 1913, there is a description of an authentic Buddha and Muchalinda 
image (No, 6290 of the Catalogue) It is noticeable that in this sculpture Buddha is 

represented as seated on the head of the Serpent God. Serpent hoods are found also 
on the head of the image of the Jaina Tirthaikara Parivaniths. It does not seem 
quite safe, therefore, to classify an image a8 Buddhistic merely from the accompanyin, 
serpent symbol, In his comprehensive work on Hindu Iconography, Mr. T. A. Gopi- 
natha Rao describes a Vishuu image of the Bhogasthénaka order, in which the god is 
shown in a standing posture with the serpent’s hood over his head, flanked on two 
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sides by नव Wales) tad Pa RSP LL of Lakshmi (Goddess of Wealth) and Prithvi (The Earth Goddess), 
In a silver statuette of Vishnu discovered in the village of Churii in Bengal (given 


in plate No. 24, of Mr. R. D. Banerji’s History of Bengal) the god is shown as stand- 
ing upright and has over his head a sort of arch which seems to be made of hoods of 
serpents. While there may be still some doubt as to the definite classification of this 
so-called Muchalinda sculpture, the statement that it is an image of Buddha cannot 
be held to have been established, On the lintel of the beautifully carved chlorite door- 
way of the temple well-known as 8 memorable production of Orissa art, is depicted 
the image of Sri or Mahé Lakshmi, fact which is sought to be made one of the strongest 
proofs of the theory of the Buddhist origin of Konarak ruins. The goddess Sri has 
been described in the Matsya Purdna in the chapter dealing with the Sun God and other 
minor gods and goddesses (Chap, 26, Slokas 40 to 46) and it mainly agrees with the 
noticeable features of the deity ordinarily depicted in the sculptures,7 As Mr. 
(Sdhitya 1312 ए. 8. ए. 131-138), these Sri images are identical with Ka malitmiki, one 
of the Dasamahividyis of the Hindu Pantheon. It will appear from Mr. M. Chakravar- 
ty’s learned notes on Dhauli and the caves of Udayagiriand Khancagiri (Caloutta, 1903), 
that the images of Sri, Gaja-Lakshmi or Mahdlakshmi and pictures of trees, &e., are 
common alike to Hindus, Buddhists and Jainas. Even to this day trees, are represented 
in Jaina places of worship and Kalpadrama of the sacred Jore® has by no means 
fallen into oblivion. Srimértis are not peculiar only to Buddhist stipas at Sanchi, but 
reproductions of these figures are met with in Orissa as in the Lakshmi temple in 


Mr. 19. KR. Bhandarkar, in the Annual Report of the Archeological Survey, 
Western Circle, 1904, gives an interesting account of the Hindu temple of Narasimha Natha 
situated in another part of the province of Orissa. The temple which he ascribes to 9th 
century or to an earlier period has got a chlorite door-frame somewhat resembling the 
one at Konarak and in the lintel is depicted the image of Lakshmi and two female atten- 
dants bearing fiyskips and over the head of the goddess are represented two elephants 
holding aloft two water-jugs in their tranks. Professor Bhandarkar referring to plate 
No. 1, and p/ 71, of Fergusson and Burgess’s Cave-Temples of India, observes : “ It is no 
wonder that Lakshmi image should be found on the lintel of the temple—as these are 
met with alike in the ancient caves of Katak and the temples of Southern Orissa.’’ Like 
the Sedstika, Sri or Kamalaimikd figure seems to have been looked upon asa beneficient: 
symbol and as such Came to be adopted as a sort of conventional decoration by Hindu 
architects, especially in connection with sacred places of worship, 

The erotic sculptures at Konarak—the likes of which are also found in other 
Orissa temples—have also been brought into requisition in the attempt to establish the 
ist claims. These pairs of human figures in various attitudes (bandhas) are taken 
to be due to the influence of the Taniriks of the Left Path School. The pro-Buddhist 
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arguers assert that the Union of these erotic pairs is a crude way of representing the 
union of Buddha and Praja (wisdom) (Konarka, p, 63). In direct contradiction to 
this theory it has been stated by a writer in a vernacular journal that the object of 
these carvings was to prevent the austere devotees of Buddhism from approaching the 
neighbourhood of the temple. This view may be dismissed without much comment as 
under some of its degraded Tantrik forms, a good deal of license seems to have been 
allowed to followers of the faith, Sir J. G. Woodroffe in his preface to Mr. M. Ganguly's 
book on Orissa, has referred to Dr. Maeterlink’s meution of the occasional existence of a 
type of erotic representation on the walls of Gothic cathedrals. It has been justly held 
that mere sentimental or spiritual explanation of these sculptums do not explain away 
their bearing as a natural land-mark in the evolution of human faith and morality, and 
ons is reminded of Kraft Ebbing’s well-known dictum that “sexual feeling is really the 
root of all ethics and no doubt of sestheticism and religion" (Psycho. Sex, p. 2). Mesers, 
Stephen and Catherwood in tha course of their explorations in Central America discovered 
ruing of huge edifices in the cornices of which were found depicted symbols of an erotic 
character ‘membra conjuncta in coitu’ (Squier’s Serpent Symbols, p. 48). Mr. Westropp, 
mentions having met with the symbol in temples and public buildings at Panuco 
(Primitive Symboliam, p. 33). It is interesting to observe that like the sculptors illustrating 
the descriptions in Kémasdstra on the steps of Mahamayd or Ramchandi temple, and on the 
porch of the San Temple at Konarak, he explains these pictures as representing in 
various manners the union of two sexes. Another remarkable feature of similarity in 
religions ‘80 diverse as Mexican and East Indian is the worship of the Sun God in 
Mexico, which appears to have been interconnected with the worship of the Phallic 
symbol. Representations similar to those which Dulaure found carved or painted at 
Panuco were observed by Bertram on the sacred edifices at Tlascalla, where among the 
local creek tribe heliolatry was strongly in evidence. No cunnectiwn has yet been 
established between the religious cults of India and Mexico and what appears to 
have been a stage in the natural evolution of human faith or as it has heen 
called—a ‘coamic process,’ should not be hastily ascribed to a degraded form of 
any particular religion. One is therefore inclined to hold that these erotic figures 
by no means establish the Buddhist origin which is claimed for Konarak. It may, 
be stated in this connection that according to Hindu works like Utkalakhands 
(Chap. XI) sculptures of this description are carved with a view to prevent 
the buildings being struck by lightning | Vajrapdladi-bhilyadi-vdranartham, वनपातात्रि- 
draft वारणां | &c.). Mr, V. Smith whose attention seems to have been drawn to such 
Sanskrit texts has also remarked that “such sculptures are said to be « protection 
against evil spirits and so serve the purpose of lightning-conductors (History of Fine 
Art in India and Ceylon, p. 190, foot-note). In the Agmpurdna alo, we find directions 
regarding the representations of these human couples in certain parts of sacred buildings 
(Agni. Vol. 1, p. 356, Ed. Biblioth. indic. Ch, 104—30. Mithunai padavarnabhi Sakhd- 
jeshah vibhashayet Prrt: पाडवर्नानिः aver शेषं विनूषयेत ), Tt has also been asserted that 
according to the Silpa Sastras, it was customary to depict on the temple buildings scenes 
portraying the nine principal sentiments (Rasa) and the erotic passion or Sringdra Rasa 
being the first in the category, has naturally come ५१. occupy @ more prominent place 
These explanations coming as they do from Hindu sources, certainly go to show that 
carvings of this kind were not the hall-mark of any particular creed, Not content with 
the so-called indirect evidence of once prevailing Buddhism, an attempt has been made 
to xifence all dissentients by making a bold assertion to the effoct that there isan image 
-of Buddha at Puri which can be traced to Konarax The image of Sun in the Sun 
‘Temple at Puri is said to have been removed from the «onarak temple and there is also 
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a tradition recorded in the Palm-Leaf Temple annals (Mddla Pafiji) which lend support 
to this. In the Sun Temple there is another partly mutilated image which the Pandés 
or the custodians of the temple declare to be that of Indra, the Hindu Jupiter Pluvins. 
Mr. Swarup declares this image to be that of Buddha (Konarka, p, 84), an identification 
which would naturally lend a strong support to his own theory. Mr. Swarap's opinion 
in this matter cannot, however, be accepted as final as we find that a very different view 
has been put forth by an independent scholar, after a minute and careful personal 
inspection. In an article in the Modern World, July 1913, Mr. Himangshu Sekhar Banerji, 
B.L., who took careful measurements of the altar at Konarak and the pedestal of the 
images jn the Puri Sun-Temple, has described the similarity of the so-called Buddha, with 
that of the Moon-god, in the Navagraha frieze at Konarak and in view of the tradition that 
the Moon was also worshipped there along with the Sun, he is inclined to hold that the image 
in question is that of the Moon. If there had been anything peculiary Buddhistic about 
the image which was likely to lead to a satisfactory identification, the fact would hardly 
have escaped the attention of modernresearchers, Mr, M. Ganguly, whose work on Orissa is 
probably the latest of its kind from the pen of an Indian scholar, has also been careful not 
not to hazard such a guess. Mr. Swarup's identification can therefore only be regarded as 
* proven’ underthe circumstance, 

Some of the Indian writers are so much obsessed with ‘ Buddhist’ theories that we 
find in a vernacular work on Puri Shrines (Puri Tirtha) by Mr. Nagendra Nath Mitra, 
a statement to the effect that there are big images of Buddha on the pyramidal roof of the 
Konarak porch or Jagmohan. We had an opportunity of inspecting these images at close 
quarters, having risked a climb to the roof with the help of the local chowkidar. Being 
four-headed they are popularly believed to be representations of Brahman. Mr. Swarap 
with Mr. Longhurst of the Archeological Survey (Arch. Survey Report, E. Circle, 1906). 
80 far differa from the popular identification as to take these images for representation of 
Siva or Mahesvara, the matted locks being considered a fifth head on the strength of cer- 
tain passages quoted from Hindu Texts. The author of “ Konarka” monograph seems 
to be under no illusion that these images were made to represent the founder of Bud- 
dhism in any of the varying attitudes (Mudra), but Mr. N. Mitra seems to go a step 
further even than other theorists of this school. Mr. Swarup, in view of his own peculiar 
Views, seems to be anxious to relegate the Solar cult to a very subordinate position, and 
enunciates the view that it could never make a stand as a distinct or separate creed 
having subsequently become absorbed in the Saivite faith—the Sun God coming to be 
regarded as one of the eight forms of Siva or Rudra. To an unsophisticated person the 
obvious object of this assertion would appear to be that if Sun worship were reduced to a 
mere ‘ subsidiary cult,’ it would te easier to attribute the building of this famous {ane to 
once flourishing and widely prevalent faith like Buddhism, Heliolatry seems to -have 
once been fairly established in this land—from the temple of Martand® in Kashmir in the 
far north to that of Konarak in the southern shore. In Punjab, Multan (Mulasthn) on 
the Chenab (Chandrabhaga) was an ancient seat of Sun-worship. (Ounningham’s The 
Ancient Geography of . India, p. 232). Mr, प, ए, Vasu quotes Vardha Purdia (178, 49-55) 
to show that Sun iméges were consecrated by Sambu, the Pauranic founder of the cult at 
Muttra, Multan, and Ujjain (Introd. to Vraja Parikrama), and in Vabishya Purdna also. 
there is mention of Multan and Chandrabhigi in connection with heliolatrous rites 
(Viastavism, Saivism, do, by Sir R. ©. Bhandarkar, p. 153). In Central 
India the shrines of the Sun God were not quite a negligible factor (Report 
Arch. Survey, ----------- 9 —*_PP. 78°14, one of the interesting remains of early W. India, Vol, 1X, pp. 73-74, one of the interesting remains of early 

+ Built by king LalitAditya tn the 8th century Letween a,p, 24 to 760. | 
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heliolatry in the Gwalior inscription of Mihirakula, now in situ in the Indian Museum. 
Calcutta, which records the erection of a Sun temple by this blood-thirsty son of the White 
Hun Toramans, in the 15th year of his reign, i.e. about 4. 0. 530. (Fleet No. 37.) 
Mr, D. R. Bhandarkar in his interesting progress report of the Archeological Surrey, 
प्रा. Circle, 1905-06, pp. 51-52, describes a Tth century Sun temple at Basantgash 
in Sirohi, and a 8th century one at Osiah in Jodhpur State, both of which are rich 
in artistic sculptures. M, Langlés describes a Sun God in the peristyle or verandah 
of the cave at Ellora Djenouassa (Janwasa)—a Saiva cave which may be ascribed to Sth 
or 9th century (Le toit du verandah ou peristyle sur les murailles du quel on a sculpte 

Souria (le soleil) tranée dans son char par sept chevaux, p. 89, ‘Tome IT). 

There isan old Sun Temple at Gaya to the north of the Vishgupada Temple, the 
sacre] fane which contains according to Hindu belief the foot-print of Vishyu.'9 The Sun 
in this temple is as usual shown as being drawn in a seven-horse car. The image ts 
important in the sense that the sculptor has followed the description of the Gor as 
given in the Hindu scriptures instead of taking for his model the standing figure with two 
archer companions said to be an adoption of Greek Apollo found on an Asoka railing in 
Bodh-Gaya, to which reference has already been made. 

If the Apollo model had no influence in determining the nature of the image at 
Gaya itself, it is not likely that it would have any influence on the 13th century artist- 
at Konarak. Gaya is not the only place in Bihar containing traces of Solar worship. 
In an open courtyard inside the temple of goddess Pattanefvari, the guardian deity, 
according to the local Hindus of the city of Patna, was found a big image of the 
Sun God." 

A twelfth century chlorite Sun image found at Rajmahal on the border of Bengal, 
has been thought deserving of a notice in Mr, V. Smith's History of Fine Art and 
Sculpture. In Bengal itself instances are not unknown of the Sun Gol being worshipped 
under a totally different name as the result of forgetfulness or misconception on the part 
of local inhabitants.'? Mr. Brajendra Nath Banerji in the Journal of the Sahitya Parishadl, 
deseribes the so-called image of Shasthi (the guardian goddess of infants) worshipped at 
Chinsurah which is in reality an image of the Sun Go with the usual top-boots 
and lotuses in both hands ( Journal of the Hangiyva Sah tye Parishad, Vol. XVIII, 
p. 193). Mr Nikhil Nath Roy in his history auf Murshidabad, describes an image of 
a Sun God seated on @ horse known as Gangéditya, which is still worshipped in the 
village Amarakundu, lying not far from Berhampore, the headquarters of the Murshida- 
had district. Inethe Kandi subdivision in the same district the Sun God is regularly 
worshipped at Jemo Rajbati, and a iso at Gokarna, Patandi, under the name of Kugaditva 
(Journal of the Sahitya Parishad, Vol. XIV, p.144).. Not long ago the late Dr. Bloch 
discovered at Maldah the image of a Sun God of the Aditya class. Some 
of the Sen Kings of Bengal—who flourished before the Mahomedan conquest—were 
Sun-worshippers and Keéava Seaa in the Edilpue Grant (JASB., Vol. +, 1914. p. 103), 


# ‘The shrine evidoutly belongs to Buddhist times, and proves that Sun-worship me # distliet cult 
was even then in Vigorous existence. Loside the temple if an inscription in the erm of Buddha's 


Nirwina, year 1813. (Liat of Anceunnt Monuments of Bengal, p. 200. Above Vol. अ, p M1) 
५५ ‘The image is no longer worshipped and was lying neglected when the writer of this note visited 
the shrine with some delegat ons ea to the inst Bengali Literary Conference beld at Bankipur, 
Tt is interesting to note that | ingte!ng traces of heliolatrous rites are still to be observed in the 
Chaat (Sanak, Chiafa 7) festival of Hihan and up-country women, 
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describes himself as Perama Saura. The Solar cult which was once so wide-spread and 
has left such important archwological evidence of its influence ca nnot be called a ‘subsi- 
diary" one, and there appears to be no proper foundation for the idea that at ध Konarak 
the Sun worship had flourished like a parasite on the ruins of a once popular Buddhist 
Wace of worship. 

It is not the place to discuss the relative merits of the theories as to whether the Sun 
worship ultimately got merged or incorporated in Narayanic or Vaishnavie cult or 
` आ the Saivaic one, though certain facts are certainly in favour of the former sup posi - 
tion. It is worthy of note that at Vrindaban, one of the principal seats of modern Vaish- 
navism, Sun is even now worshipped in a temple on the 5 of twelve Adityas, and at 
Muttre another sacred place of Vaishnavite Pilgrimage there is a Sun temple on the 
Surya Ghat or Surya tirtha where according to Hindu belief Bali, the lord of the Patala 
regions, obtsined from the Sun God the jewel Chintdmani as a reward of the austerities 
practised by him. In the copper-plate grants of Keiava Sena, and Viévaripa Sena (J ASR. ; 
Vol. LXV, Pt. 1, p. 9), after the opening words Namo Nardyandya =) नारायलाय ( Salu- 
tation to Nirsyana ) occurs the Joka (vande Arabindabana-vandhabam—andhakére bérani- 






haddhabhubanatrayamultihetum ) न्वे अराचैन्दवन बान्धवनन्धन्छार | कारानिकद्चनुवनज्रयमाक्तहेतम aaa ज्म | 
Salutations to Thee Thou friend of the lotus plants and deliverer of the three 


worlds from the prison of darkness, &c. That the stanza is to be taken as referring 
only to the San God hardly requires any comment. In reference to the Martand temple 
is also mentioned ‘the local name of Vishuu as the Sun God.’ In popular parlance the 
Sun God is even to this day referred to in Bengal as Sérya Nirfyana, A carved stone 


restricts the discussion to the actual 7१ uence, if any, 
the Buddhist faith alone, In the Arch. Survey reports there is no mention of any 
Buddhist remains found at Konarak. Nowhere on the temple do we find any representa- 
tion of the characteristic ‘Buddhist symbol of Tri-raina. Messrs Vincent Smith and 
Havell in their well-known works on Indian Art and Sculpture have made no observa- 
tions on this point. Mr. R, ए), Banerji, now Superintendent, Arch wological Survey, 
Western Circle, who had on more than one occasion studied the Konarak remains on the 
spot declared to me that nothing Buddhistic has yet been found on the site in the 
course of excavations made by the officers of the Archmological Survey. Mr.M. Gar wuly 
also maintains a disereet silence and does not commit himself to the vi 

by Mr, Bishan Swarup. 9 


exercised in this part of Orissa by 








` # ^ ‘The evidence available is त्त tainly exeeedi its 7 agre and y te कलय ti o वव ae out the 
च स्वभ 6 of previous sanctity and celebrity it 4 diffiowle to gocouns for (+ of m कड 
beach for the dedication of uo costly and magnificent » temple sa the Blaok Pagoda” (Ant. + | 
Vol If, न see (1 न or loneliciens of some of the wellknown sacred oa of 
” Personal ped 30 quote from the beautiful lay sermon of Sir Rabindranath Tagore “ What 
भन्न, P- 28-29 & 32), in justification of 4 ५ 4 beautiful sites, ` 
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SAMAJA. 
BY WN. ७. MAJUMDAR, Esg., B.A.; CALCUTTA. 

Proresson D, BR. Braspaskar in his discussion on Astoka's Rock-edict 1 in which 
the king condemns the saméja but shows his leaningness towards a particular kind of it, 
has culled from many sources various references to the word samédja.! He has clearly shown 
from Brahmanical and Buddhistic literature that there were two kinds of saméja, aud that 
the great monarch wanted to taboo that particular kind in which, animals out of number, 
were, as a4 Tule, slaughtered and ^" the meat formed one of the principal articles of food 
servod.’’ Regarding this point I do not think any reasonable doubt can possibly be 
entertained. But what was the second kind of samdja. Prof. Bhandarkar has shown good 
reason to suppose that in this saméja “the people were entertained with dancing. music. 
and other performances,’ which acecrding to Rock-edict I was considerod Sddhumata 
or excellent by king Asoka? 

The above theory of Prof. Bhandarkar, 1 am glad to say, is strongly confirmed by 
the following evidence. First, 1 want to point out that the word samdja in the sense of 
theatrical performance has been used by Viitsyiyana in his Kaémastitra where he describes 
it 88 9 eort of religious observance. The passages which refer to it are translated below : = 

= On the day of a fortnight or month, sanctioned by prevailing custom (prajiidie) those 
who are attached to (the service of) the temple of the Goddess of Learning must hold a 
sama 

avis coming from other places should give them a performance ( prekshavakam ) 

‘(Qn the second day (after their performance) (the actors) should invariably receive 
marks of honour from those (engaged in the service of the Goddess of Learning). ` 

«Then they might repeat the performance or be discharged according to the taste { of 
the audience).”’ 

“ And in adversity or in festivity they (should ) help one another. ” 

‘« And honour and help to the itinerant (actors) who have [ already) entered into the 
eovenant is the duty of a Gana.’ 

From the above quotations it appears that saméja meant a sort of theatrical perform- 
ance. We further notice that it had great religious importance inasmuch as it was 
customary to hold it in temples of Sarasvati who was no doubt considered to be the 
presiding deity of the dramatic art 

In the Jétaka also samaja has been used in the above sense. From the Kanaverajataka 
(No, $18) it appears that in those days there were companies of itinerant actors (naja) whose 
business it was to move from place to place and show their performances, which are 
called samdja, in villages (gdma), towns (nigama) and cities. A courtezan, in the 
above Jdtaka, is in deep love with her husband who has run away. In order to trace him 
back she calls together some professional actors, and addresses them thus: ‘ TumAdkam 
agamanatthénam nima n'atthi, tumhe gdma-nigama-raiadhaniyo gantva samajjam katva 
samajja-masdale pathamam eva imam gitam gdyeyyatha ('ti nate mkkhapenti pa \hamam oatham 
vaivd)etc. . ~ . ~ . . . Te Barénasito nikkhamited tattha tattha samajjam kavontd 
pathamam eva gilakam gayimeu."' * In this passage samaéja must mean theatrical perfor- 

The sam4ija which is described in the Kamasiiira and to which there are references 
in the Jdtaka would correspond to the second kind of eamdjaas described by Prof 
Bhandarkar, But this is not the only sense in which the word has been ised in the 
‘Jdiaka. Turning to Fausboll, VI, 277 we come across the passage Passa malle samajjasmin 


_— EEE a — 


1 Ante, 1913, 255-58. ? Kdmasdira, ChowkrambA Eanskrit Series, 49-51, = ` 
9 Feusboll, १४०४०, U1, 61-2 
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pofhen's digueai Ghujam. We further learn that this samajja was majichdtimaiicha which 
the commentator explains as mafichanam wpari baddha-maiicha. This word murt mean, 
therefore, here at any rate,a stage for the purpose of a wrestling combat. It should be 
noted also that a stage can but occasionally serve this purpose for which alone, however, 
open space is always preferable. The commentator explains no doubt, samajjasmin b 
malla-raija, but that meaning cannot be the only meaning for reasons just noted—a 
conclusion which is forced upon us from a comparison of the two instances of the Jdlaka 
referred to above, In the first of these as I have already shown samaja cannot, of course, 
mean a mella-raaga for the simple reason that nafas play on it.‘ 

Prof. Bhandarkar has noticed that raaga and prekshagdra are used synonymously with 
samaja. I have not the least doubt that here samaja means the place where plays are 
enacted just like ‘theatre’ which has a double meaning. ‘ Prekshagira* is the same 
as ‘ prekshagrihu,’ the construction of which is described at length by Bharata in his 
Natyatistra ( I, 8, ete.). In the description of samdja in the Kamasitra, as we have 
already seen, the word preksharvakam means o performance. From these the conclusion 
becomes unavoidable that samaja was primarily a technical word for theatre. I do not 
doubt, however, that games, contests of animals, ete., were also exhibited in a samaja 
which practice iscommoneven now, A stage, therefore, serves two objects, primarily, the 
enactment of a drama, and secondarily, the exhibition of games. These were also what 
samaja used to serve in Ancient India, 

But the question that arises here is: which of the above two senses would suit the 
samija which a king like Asoka considera excellent? Dr. 'Thomas takes it in the sense of 
‘a celebration of games or rather contests’ (JHAS,, 1914, 3934). But then, why should 
Asoka show a special predilection for itin one of his own religious writs? There is 
evidence to prove that the celebrations of games was ‘looked upon ag a religious 
observance in his days. On the other hand there is evidence to prove that samaéja in the 
sense of theatrical performance was really looked upon as religious. I have already 
referred tw the tesimony of Vatsyayana to this point. But this is not all. In the. 
Ramayana ,e.g., the theatre is pre-eminently looked upon aa a sign of prosperity of a country 
(rdshfravardhana). In the following passage it has been said, that in a kingless country 
atsavas and samajas which delight the actors and dancers never flourish : 

Nard jake janapade prahrishianatanartakah 
ulsaviicha Samdjdicha vardhante rashtravardhanah. —A yodhya, ८. 67, 15. 

It follows, therefore, that the king patronized the theatre which was regarded no doubt 
95 an instrument of educating the people. 

In view of what is stated above, we are now in a position to understand Aipka's liking 
for this particular kind of samd4ja, and this explains why he was so eager to record his 
sympathy with it. It may be noticed here that if our interpretation is correct it is the 
first inscriptional evidence of a king supporting the stage in India. Besides this there 
are in record two other inscriptional evidences proving the same fact, viz. the Nasik Cave 
inscription of the 19th year of the reign of Visisthiputra Fulumayi and the HAthigumpha 
inscription of the Emperor Kharavela. M.Senart in editing the former inscription, took 
samaja in the sense of ‘assembly.’ * But that word has to be interpreted in a different 
sense Dow. [9 1. Sof the Hithigumpha inscription, it has been recorded that the king, 
who was himself a master of music (‘ gandhava-veda-budho '), entertained his capital, in 

"a au to tis न ल Gn Ge tan ef CLI Wa Gas i LL ‘As to the fact that eamidja waa sometimes celebrated on the top of a hill whieh was first pointed 
out by Prof. Bhandarkar and the which Dr. Thomas has again drawn our attention, we may Cite the 
case of the JogimirA cave at Ramgarh Hill whieh mecording to the late Dr, Bloch was the site of a 


theatre flourishing there at lesst about the second century क, o.— Archeological Survey Report, 1903-4, 
5 Epi. Ind,, VOL 61, 
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the third year of his reign, by ‘ Uaava-samaja, ® just like Pulumiyi 
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It was worth noticing 


here, that in the record dampa (!) nala-gifa-vddila-samdasanahi is mentioned over and above 
Ufsava-sumaja—tirdpandhi, This makes clear that in tnose days samdja or theatre did not 


merely consist of dancing and music,! 


These are then instances to show that the Hindu 


theatre began to receive State support from very early times. 





CELLANEA. 


HATHIGUMPHA INSCRIPTION. 

Mesens. K. ए. Javaswat ond R. 70. Barer 
have pluced the students of Indian Antiquity 
under adeep obligation by having made accessible 
to them, for the firat time, a reliable version of the 
very important inscription of King Khiravela at 
Hathigomphi (JBORS., 1917, pp. 425-507). 
Mr. Jayaawal haa further increased the value of his 
publication by adding a learned introduction and 


various notes for clearing up the subject, and it 
may be confidently expected that ere long the | 
contents of this valuable inscription will be fully — 


utilised for studying the history of the period. 
Before this can be done, however, wo must arrive 
at a definite understanding about the date of this 
record. I propose, therefore, to discuss this point 
in some detail in the following pages. 

have been summarised by Mr. R. 0. Banerji, on 
pp. 458-459, in his note. They may be divided 
Inte two classes, According to ono, there is a 
direct. reference to a datein line 16 of the record; 
according to the other, there ia no date in line 18 
but thers are reforences to some events elaawhere 
(11. 6 and-11) in the record from which an idea of 
its approximate date may be formed. 

Both Mr. Jayaswal and Mr. R. D. Banerji have 
endorsed the first of these theories, and have 
unhesitatingly pronounced that the record does 
contain # date in line 16,—“*In the time of 
king Muriya [Chandragupta] which had elapsed by 
hundred and sixty-five years"' according to 
Mr. Jayaswal (pp. 449; 451) and “ in the era of the 
Maury« kings, one hundred and sixty years incress- 
ed by five. " aecording to Mr. Banorji 
(p. 492). Inspite of this difference of interpreta- 
tion, which, by the way, ia not insignificant, both 
the scholars take their stand upon the same 


reading, wit, “* Pin-aritarlya-sathi-vasa-sate Raja. | 


Murlya-kile."" Tho correctness of this reading 
(with slight unimportant modifications) have 
hitherto been conceded even by those (e.g. Dr 
Fleet) ३ who were not disposed to lock upon it as 
containing > date, for there exomed to have been 








dramas were enacted on the 


8 Fleet nv doubt mggeste 
See hia reading quoted by Mr. Banerji on p. 491. 


‘that of * Choya (or? 4) tia 





+ Journal of the Bihar and val of the Bihar and Orieva Resear Research Society, 1917 bse fete = 
ahow further full-fledged theat 
नः स किन like to draw the mf win of echolars to the o2currence of 
the word nifaka, i. « drama, in the Jdidka (IV, 105) 
dsome alterations, but he fully admitted the possibility of ११७ recding. 


wery little ground of doubt in the facaimile given 
by Pandit Bhagwin 141 Indraji. Now that an 


| impression has been prepared on approved scientific 


method, it is time to examine closely the original 
words as they stand jn the record. Fortunately, 
Mr. Banerji has taken 8 separate impression of the 
‘dated portion” (see Plate IV) and it may be 


hoped, therefore, that we have here the best 
mechanical estampage of ihe portion that we may 


ever hope to obtain, 

Now any who even cursorily glances at 
Plate 1 ए must at once come to the conclusion that 
the letters read as १ Safhiva oa" are far from 
clear, In the first place the second letter can be 
hardly read as = {1 This may be verified by a 
comparison of the other ‘tha’s in the record, ¢.9- 
in the same line 
‘Rathiki" 17 1. 6, and ‘Athame* in 1. 7. The 
next letter read of ‘ va" looks like ‘ta’ for its 
lower limbs are not joined and there is no sign that 
they were ever so joined. The third letter, read 
aa‘ga", looks more like ‘pa’ than anything else ; 
the left limb of ‘sa' is entirely wanting for we. 
cannot suppose that the same stroke served both 
a8 the right limb of ta‘ (or, va) os woll os the loft 
limb of * 5a". 

It thus appears to me, that, ao far at least as 
the facsimile goes, there is no justification for the 
reading ‘sathivasa-gate", Inthe absence of this 
reading, there remains no trace whatsoever in the- 


inscription, of any direct reference to a date. 





Now, conceding for a moment, that the record 


। really contains the date 165, of the era of Muriya 


[(Chandragupta] or of the Maurya kings as con- 
tended by Mr. Jayaewal and Mr. Banerji, and is to 
be placed in about 161 n.c, let us see what result 
follows. The record, as interpreted by these two 
acholara, mentions in line 6, that king Khiéravela, 
in his fifth year, brought into the capital the canal 
excavated by king Nanda three centuries before. 


| As Mr. Banerji has shown (p, 498), this would: 


mean that a king Nands was magter of Kaliiga in, 
about 465 or 489 क 0, Mr, Banerji would identify 





ormance in the senee that actual 





him, not with the earliest ruler of the Nanda 
Dynasty, but with the earliest king of the Paura- 


nid list whose name contains or is supposed to 


Contain the adjunct Nanda, ie Nandivardhana, 
We leave out of consideration, for the moment, 
the fact that the name ia given as Nandivardhana 
in «all the authentic Purdegs, that the corrupt 
Hhavishya Purdea alone gives the name as Nanda- 
vairdhana, that none of the Puriinas count him or 
his successor among the Nanda kings and that 


there is no justification therefore to dub him as | 


Nanda 1. as Mr, Banerji has done on the authority 
of Mr.Jayaswal, We take for granted that Nanda- 
vardhane,or Nandivardhana,of thesisunégadynasty 
waa on the throne in 4655.0, (taking the later date). 
This would place Ajitasatru’s reign, according 
to Mr, Jayaswal's calculation, between 568 and S34 
B.C., or rather carlicr, as we may justly suppose 


the throne of Magedha before he could excavate a 
canalin Kaliiga. Now thie not only runs counter 
to the present accepted view about the date of the 
death of Buddha but is also opposed to the ortho- 
dox view, accepted by Mr. Jayaswal, that the 
Buddha died in the Sth year of Ajitadatro’s reign 
(see, €, छ = the Synchronistic table of Mr. Jaynswal 
in Appendix C of his paper on the Saisunokea and 
Maurya Chronulogy, ete., published in JBORS, 
Sept. 1915, Reprint p. 49). The date of the 
Hathigumpha inecription, as interpreted by Mr. 
Jaynewal and Mr. Hanerji, thus upsets the accepted 
date of the Gautama Buddha and therewith the 
whole chronological system based upon it, Such 
for-reaching conclusions can be accepted only on 
the basis of clear and positive evidence. But as 
has been seen above, the line 16 of the record 
which is the keystone of the whole structure is far 
from being clear and positive, 

Attention may be drawn in this connection to 
the ways in which idioma expressing dates have 
been interpreted by these scholars. We have 
three such expressions, viz., ti-voag-sala in line 6, 
terasa-vasd-eaia inline 11, and the alleged sat hi- 
rava-eafa in line 16, They have taken the first 
two in the sense of 300 and 130) respectively, but 
have interpreted the last as 160, while it ix olear 
that, to be consistent, they should have explained it 


056,000. According to the usual meaning the first | 
two expressions ought to be taken in the sense of 
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11 and 103, respectively, These would upset many 
theories started by Mr. Jayaswal, Thus, forexample, 
there would be no basis for the suggestion that we 
have in line 11 a reference to the Kaliiga hero who 
flourished at the time of Mahibharata war, or that 
there was # careful chroniele in Orissa at the time 
of Kbiravela which could go back 1,300 years 
But by far the most important results would 
follow if we take #-rusa-safa to mean 103 on the 
analogy of the so-called safAj-vasa-sata. For then 
we have ta place a Nanda King in Kalitiga in the 
year $4 of the Maurya era, and this by iteelf would 
go far to prove that there is something wrong in 
the system of chronology adopted by the authors 
of the paper 

Mr, Banerji has maintained that even apart from 
the question of the true reading of line 16, Dr. 


| Fleet's viewa about the date of the record were 
that king Nandivardhana was for some years on | 





| too critical a scholar for such 


grossly inconsistent in themselves, In this I 
cannot follow him, and it is but due to the memory 
of the illustrious scholar that his case should be 
fairly represented. As shown by Mr Banerji 
(7 404) Dr. Fleet concluded from some details in 
line 11 that the eleventh year of Ehdravela fell in 
the 113th year after the conquest of Kaliiiga by 
Asoka, and that Kharavela therefore ascended the 
throne of Keliiga, 111 years after the anointment 
of Asoke. Mr, Banerji then adds, “' Now, accordt- 
ing to De, Ltiders, Khiravela caused an aqueduct, 
that had not been used for 103 years since k ng 
‘Sanda or since the Nanda kings, to be conducted 
into the city, in the 5th year of his reign. This 
view is also shared by the late Dr. Fleet," (P. 404). 
17 becomes easy of course to show that the two 
views are incompatible with each other, The 
fect, however, is that there is Ho regeon to suppone 
that the particular view of Dr. Liiders was alao 
shared by the late Dr, Fleet, His published 
writings on the subject, referred to by Mr. Banerji, 
contain no such thing and Mr, Banerji should have 
given full reference before advancing such a 
charge against the late lamented scholar, He was 


T maintain that his view, ao 
perfectly consistent in itself. It inny be mentioned 
in this connection that Mr. Banerji has fallen into 
similar crror im his criticiem of Lilder's view 
Khiravela, according to it, would not be four 
years of age, as Mr. Banorji maintains in |. 23. 
Pp 406, but 11 years of age when Adoka died. 


Rc. 4 एअ +. 
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THE WIDE SOUND OF EF AND © IN MARWARI AND GUJARATI 


BY Da. L, P. TESSITORI ; BIKANER, 


I HAD already dealt with the subject of the present paper in a note published in appendix 

` to my " Progress Report on the work done in connection with the Bardie and Histori- 
eal Survey of Rajputana during the year 1915 "',! and had hoped that I had therein given the 
genesis of the wide sound of € and o in Marwari and Gujarati, as distinct from the narrow 
sound, with sufficient lucidity and documentation to convince everybody. But in this I 
was mistaken and a contradictory article by Mr. N. B. Divatia, recently appeared in this 
Journal,? now obliges me to take up the same subject again and remove some shades of doubt 
which it has cast on my conclusions, 

In the note to which I have just referred, I had shown that every 2, 6 (wide) उ of 
Marwari and Gujarati is derived from an ai, aii of the Old Western Rajasthani, whereas ev ery 
é, 6 (narrow) is derived from 0. W. Rajasthani ¢, 0, or, in some few cases, O. W. Rajasthani 
ॐ द्व्‌ ४, oa. Withregardtotheformer change] had pointed out that the manuscripts indicate 

thati effected through a process of contraction, that is, through suppreasion of the 
histus, the intermediate step being the diphthongs ai, aw, (चै ओ). Thus 0, W. Rajasthani 
ai, through ai, gave Marwari-Gujarati र, and similarly (0. W. Rajasthani ai, through aw, gave 
Marwari-Gujarati 6. Seeing that the spelling ai, au is found in most, if not all, of the earliest 
manuscripts of Marwari and Gujarati, and that it is still used by accurate Marwari writers 
to represent the wide sounds 2,4,‘ and at the same time considering that this ai, aw spelling 
is not only etymologicaily accurate but also very significative in that it graphically represents 
the genesis of the sounds themselves, I had suggested that it might be adopted, or rather 
readopted, in Gujarati to distinguish the wide sound (¢, 6) from the narrow sound (£, £) 
It is known to everybody that one of the deficiencies of modern Gujarati orthography is the 
use of a unique sign to indicate both 2, © and €, ¢. 

Shortiy before the publication of my note Mr. Divatia had in this same Journal 5 
proposed a theory according to which the ¢, 4 of Gujarati was devolved from O. W. Rajas 
thani ai, ai, not through a1, au, but through aya, ava (ay, av). In reply to this, I had in 








1 Jour, As. Soe. of Beng., N.8., XII, 1916, pp. 73 ff. 

2 The Wide Sound of E and 0 with Special Reference to Gujarati. Vol. XLVI, pt. DLXXXIX, 1917, 
and Vol. XLVII, pts. DXCI and उठा, 1918 

४ Tus grave accent (') to represent the wide sound and an scute aocent (') to fepresent the narrow 
sound. 

५ T give below o specimen which I bave taken at random from @ manuscript about 50 vears old 
containing the "‘ Khyita"' of Bikaner by Sinjhiyaca Dayila Diss (MS. No. 1 of Deser, Cat. of Bard, and 
Hist. MSS., Sect. i, pt. ii): अकर वैरीसालजी sredtat रौ पंन कर cares cree रे नै गया जिर रै दवान पी 
नैतीष वित्मौ र रजीडंस arew बाहादर ने गु नरि स १८८१ काल्ग र श? १० नै Ale मकखन हान erat 
जवानी ‘avec क्ीयौ तिता पर साह मौरफ वावलपुर रै घान नै ताकौकी री Peers जेजी तादो धान पणा रोर 
ने चप १ care भूं erat Arar तद ठाकर इला Wasi र नै गया उठे faites ret जमा कीयातधा 
gaa] ue रांमसिहजौ tara री साज ने arg Banat रावल गजसिहनी TA गया at Waite 
ara १ क्षामा भावै are नै ल गया wre रावल्लजौ परी पातरौ कर मवत रौ दकम att... 
etc, ( pp. 342b—343a) 

$ A Note on Some Special Features of Pronunciation ete, in the Gujarali Langunge, Vol. XLIV, 
pls, DLI and DLVI, January and May 1915. 
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my note given some reasons which, I believe, conclusively dismiss Mr. Divatia’s explanation, 
but he has not been persuaded by them and in his new article on the subject still clings to 
his theory and not only maintains that र, © are derived from aya, ava, but also that the result 
of the contraction of ai, ati, if this contraction ever takes place, 38 not ¢, 6, but & च. 

Naturally, in the beginning of his new article Mr. Divatia examines the arguments 
given by me against his theory and triea to dismiss them, but how! Instead of removing 
them from his path, he simply walks round them and gets beyond. One of my arguments 
is that there are no sure instances of any al, ati of the O. ण. Rajasthani having changed to 
aya, ava in any stage of this language. To prove the contrary, my opponent splits the vocal 
compounds ai,ai# into their two elements and fetches instances of isolated i, u having passed 
into ya, vain the later stage of the O. W. Rajasthani if not in Gujarati itself! The only 
instances of the pretended change ai > aya which Mr. Divatia is able to quote, are rayara,® 
payasdra, bayathati, and payathat. I had already explained these forms as incorrect 
readings due to the habit of the scribes to write ya fori. But Mr. Divatia does not accept 
this explanation and ransacks some ©.W. Rajasthani texts in search of examples like niscal, 
uvajhai, Kémaira, etc., which in his opinion prove that the scribes instead of showing ॐ 
tendency to write ya for i, show a tendency to write i for ya. But iis the regular spelling 
in all these cases and does not represent a tendency of the scribes, but a tendency of the 
language! The fact is that the tendency of the scribes to write ya for i is not only indisput ble 
but also much more widely established than Mr. Divatia imagines, for itis found in Prakrit 
manuscripts as well. ‘To cite only one case. Of the two manuscripts collated by Prof. H. Jacobi 
for the edition of his Mahardziri Erzahlungen, A and B, the former reads gayam for gaim 
(p. 74) and payasdrio for paisdrio (p. 63), and the latter kayavaya for katvaya (p. 61) and 
rayara for vaira (p. 60).7 

Another of my arguments was that it is not admissible that a language which possesses 
a tendency to samprasara%a even greater than Apabhratpda itself, should at the same time 
possess a tendency to anti-samprasdrara, to use Mr. Divatia's expression. In other words, it 
is not admissible that the O. W. Rajasthani after changing kavana into kaiina should have 
reversed the process and changed kaiina into kavara back again. Mr. Divatia clings to 
this example and discovers that Apabhraméa kavana is derived from Prakrit kaiina < ko-una 
<Skt, kak punah (!), and that the O. W. Rajasthani form kaiira itself is only a return to 
the old Prakrit form! This is of course all in perfect accordance with Mr Divatia’s principle 


बदा a ee वादा eer oe Ee 
५ Also vayaorigi, evidently a tatsama in part modelled on vayara, 


7 These examplea probably show that the 0, W. Rajasthani scribes who wrote tayora and payosdra 
were not thereby introducing ® change in the regular spelling, but only perpetuating an inaccuracy which 
had become traditional. From the grammatical point of view these forms with oya are no les foreign 
to tho O. W. Rajasthani than they are to the Miharigtrl, and if they do not represent an actual change 
in the ease of the latter, much less canthey represent an actual changejn the case of the former, They are 
evidently anomalous speiungea which for reasons difficult to detect were more frequently used in the case of 
some particular words than in the case of others, Had it been the case of an actual change these spellings 
would apply to all words nlike. Mr. Divatia has not ignored this objection, but being unable to remove 
it, he haa contrived to discredit it by admitting the possibility of the impossible. According to him it 
ia quite natural that aya should be found “only in certain worda," for १५ changes in & language cannot 
proceed on regular lines of uniform march: some forma will linger, some progress, go backwards and 
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that languages “go backwards and forwards”, but the generally accepted principle is very 
(lifferent from this. 8 

My third and last. argument was that when the Marwari and Gujarati seribes found 
that the spelling ai, ai no longer corresponded to the actual pronunciation, they did not 
alter it into aya, ava, but into ai, av. Evidently, by the time when mi, au Were introduced 
into use—about the sixteenth century a.D.—the two elements in the vocal compounds ai, 
ati had been blended together into diphthongs and were then pronounced as diphthongs. This 
is, perhaps, the strongest and most decisive of all my arguments in that it proves that during 
the period of transition from 0. W. Rajasthanito modern Marwari-Gujarati, if not earlier, 
the tendency of the language was to fuse the two elements in the groups ai, ai into one, not 
to divaricate them further by amplifying them into ays, ava. But Mr. Divatia easily disposes 
of this argument by refusing to believe that early Gujarati manuscripts contain the spelling 
wi, au. Even if this was the case, it would suffice to know that the spelling is found in 
Marwari manuscripts, but that it is found in Gujarati manuscripts as well is a matter that 
can be easily ascertained by Mr. Divatia himself if he only cares to complete his researches, 
which, as he states, are “limited in extent in this respect.” 9 

In conclusion, none of Mr, Divatia’s replies to the arguments given by me against his 
theory, does really hit the point, much less can these replies demolish my criticism. However, 
Mr. Divatia has satisfied himself if no others, and thinking that he has cleared his path of all 
obstacles, proceeds on. I shall not follow him into all his details, but will confine myself 
to examining the two or three main points in his discussion and conclusions, He begins by 
suggesting that if aya, ava (as developments of ai, aii) were not actually written, except in a 
few cases, “ they were potential developments as precedent conditions requisite for the pro- 
duction of the wide sound (é, 4) which comes on the final द being lost through want of accent 








9 The other examples with which Mr. Divatia tries to show that a va of the Apabhramés after 
becoming win O. W. Rajasthani can revert to va in Gujarati, are: desdwra>desdvara, deula>devala, and 
deura > derare, Here tho reversion of the samprasdraaa is only apparent. In several old Marwari 
manuscripts (¢.9., MS. No. 15 of Deser. Cat. of Bard. and Hiatl MSS., Sect. ii, pt, i, Samvat 1615-34), 
T have found tho spelling vu for च coming after mn long vowel. Thus: कतौ for rdv, rdvuta for rduta, 
rivele for rdula, wiew)i for oduli, Sebhdeuta for SekAiuia, otc. Evidently, we have here insertion of ra-iruti 
between w and the preceding long vowel, and it is this va-sroti that has given rise to the modem va. 
Thus 0. W. Rajasthani deuls first becomes deriin, through insertion of va-druti, and then, by dropping 
the uw, derala. There is no on of reversion of sanpraniraua hers. 

¶ Not only is the spelling ai, aw found in carly Gujarati manuesoripts, but itia very often found side 
by side with the old spelling ai, ai,a circumstance that shows better than anything else that the former 
spelling is the immediate successor of the latter and that there are no intermediate stepa like aya, ava 
between them. Herp is an illustration of the above-mentioned case, taken from tho first page ofa manuscript 
in my possession, written, apparently, towards the middle, if not the end, of the seventeenth century a." , 
and containing a Gujarati béldeabodha to a ^^ Jambucaritra,” a Jain work : SUR राजञा ठहवो उपदेश HY 
सामन छंद farce एक दैवता eign भ गवंव नदं बादहं . . . . बांकी पश्च ey माहरौ देवलोक Gast केतलो 
आद्यौ Sy = = = ., etc. It will be noticed that in the above extmoet, of, ai are used sido by side; 
whereas au is constantly represented by o, This is not a mere graphic peculiarity of the manuscript, 
but it ia a general fact that while early Gujarati manuscripts os a rule always represent ह by ai, they 
very seldom represent © by aw, but either use the old form a@or the newer form ©. Marwari Manuscnpta 
are more consistent in this respectand use both ai and au, The Gujarati marmuscript cited above is only 
one of many I could cite in which ai is used side by side with ai, Indeed, tho practice of writing ai 
if क0 prevalent in early Gujarati manuscripta that [ am very much puztled to explain how a Gujersti 
voholar can assert that he has never come across any instance thereof ! 
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thus giving ay, av as the causative principle of the broad sound.” Translated into श practice, 
this means that O. W. Rajasthani karai to become modern Marwari-Gujarati karé, had 
to pass through the stages : karaya>laray, the entire process being as follows : 

(1) karai>(2) karaya>(3) karay>(4) kare. | 

There is no room for the karat of the manuscripts here, but this is no atumbling-block 
for Mr. Divatia as he has already disposed of the inconvenient form karai by denying its 
existence. Anyhow, one would like to ask, in what does beray differfrom karai! For it is 
clear that it must differ in something, otherwise the third phase would represent no progress 
in respect to the first. My opponents reply to this question can hardly be expected to be any 
other but this: that the last letter of karai is a distinct ई separated by hiatus from the preced- 
ing च, Whereas the last letter of koaray is an indistinct i attached to and forming one syllable 
with the preceding a. Well, if it is so, is this not tantamount to admitting that the 
second syllable of karay isa diphthong? And if it is a diphthong, is not ai its proper 
expression ? 

I think I can guess whence Mr. Divatia's idea of the intermediate phase aye, ava has 
sprung from. He has seen that in modern Gujarati the ai, au of tat-samas (e. g. daiva, gaurava) 
is pronounced differently from the ¢, त of fadbhavas, while on the other hand ay, (ava) 
of falsamas and semi-latsamas (ec, p. somaya, paya, nayana, favari) is pronounced very 
much like é,d,and has concluded that aya, ava are akin to 5, च, and ai, au remote from 
it. If this was Mr. Divatia’s line of thought, he has made here a double mistake : first! 
in assuming that fadbhava ai, au were necessarily pronounced in exactly the same way as 
tafsama ai, au, ™ and secondly in imagining that aye, ava are correctly written in all cases 
when they are pronounced 2, 6. Forms like samaya, paya, nayana, etc.,as are commonly met 
with in O. W. Rajasthani and modern Marwari-Gujarati, are really incorrect spellings for 
श्यावा, pai, naifa or samai, pai, naita, respectively. In my article mentioned above I had 
suggested that in the case of all these talsamas or semi-fatsamas the transition of aya to é 
must have taken place through the intermediate step ai, but I had been unable to adduce 
any instances of this passing of aya into ai then, as up to the time of writing that article I 
had met with none in the manuscripts I had examined. Since then I have found many 
instances of ai<aya in the Rau Jaita Si raii Chanda by Vitha Saja, a Diigala poem, whereof 
a copy dated Samvat 1629 is preserved in the Darbar Library in the Fort of Bikaner," gnd in 
a few other manuscripts, 

Continuing, Mr. Divatia quotes some etymologies which in. his opinion prove that 
O. W. Rajasthani ai, aii when accented on the a, give aya, ave and hence ¢, © in Marwari- 
Gujarati, and when accented on the i, ४, give ^ 6. Unfortunately, a large proportion of 
prove exactly the contrary. To point out only a few inaccuracies : ee 

anerd is not from anairaé, but from annaeril (Ap.), 

the resultant of maigala is not mégala, but mégala, 

vere does not come from स्वकं but from *viarai (Ap.)>*virai, verai (0. W. Raj), 

Rathéra is not from Réthatra, but from Rathaiira, 
~_® Probably. they were pronounced in « way similar to the al au ol Hight way similar to the ai, au of Hindi, 
"See Deser, Cat. of Bard. and Histl. MSS, Sect, {i, pt. i, No. 15, 


(<paye), hat (< haya), maigata (.< mayayala),-haivara ( < Aayanara), vijai (wij an miler ‘tine 
ike . | oye), and other eimilar forme, 

Forms hike these are also met with in the adespotic Jaita Si rag Chanda, whereof । copy dated Saitvat 1672 

48 likewise found in tho Darbar Library at Bikaner. 4 (~~~. ~+ 
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It is not exactly clear what Mr. Divatia means by the accent which he thinks is always 
present on the one or the other element of चन च. He can hardly mean the old Sanskrit accent, 
for his accent does not fall on the same syllables on which the Sanskrit accent would fall, 
besides, the Sanskrit accent does not always support the theory that ai, aii give €, 6 only 
when accented on the १.43 What he probably means by accent is a stress or greater 
emphasis possessed by one of the two vowels पा contradistinction from the other, but if he 
means this stress, he has © very peculiar way of defining and Jocating it. In some places he 
speaks of the “ preponderance '' of one vowel over the other. From the examples he gives 
of the preponderance of ४ or w over the preceding a, it appears that he fintls the reasons of 
this preponderance in the fact that the i, or ४, ia “ guru,” इं, ६, prosodically long either by in 
nature or by position. Thus in Citiatira > Citéra it is an u long by nature that predominates, 
whereas in Pawnaulli > Paneth > Pandit is an w long by position. Now, this is all very 
well, or at least it would be if the etymologies given were all correct, but these are examples 
of aii > 6, not ofa = 61 
I have noted that several of the i’s and w’s which Mr. Divatia understands a= 
predominating, belong to the initial syllable of a suffix or of the second member of a nominal 
compound. This is probably a mere coincidence which my opponent possibly has not ever 
noticed, but should he ever think of this and come out some day with anew theory according 
to which an i or «forming part of the imitial syllable of a suffix or of the second member of a 
nominal compound predominates over the terminal a of the word to which it is appended 
and gives rise to 4, 6, I think 1 have better forestall him now by quoting a few etymologies 
which show that such is not the case : 
Skt. upa-visati > Ap. पच्छ > 0. W. Raj. ba-isai > Marw.-Guj. bése “ Bits down”, 
Skt. *pra-bhitakah > Ap. “pa-hultaii >0O.W. Raj. pa-hutaii > Marw.-Guj. 146 “Arrived”, 
Skt. pra-hara- > Ap. pa-hara- > O.W. Raj. pa-hura > Marw.-Guj. pohra © A wateh of 





the day १ A 
Skt, *dnd-saplati > Ap. *bé-hattari > O.W. Raj. ba-Aulari > Marw.-Guj. bolifara “ Seventy- 


two , 
Skt. su-bhaja > Ap. Ssu-bhatla- > O. W. Raj. su-hara > Marw,-Guj. sohara “ A warrior ~ 
. . „ OW. Raj. kabdna-tta > Marw.-Guj. kobardia “ A bowman”, 
O.W.Raj.pakhara-tta > Marw.-Guj. pakhareta ~ An armoured 
ष horse ` 
Skt. sva-jana- > Ap. ea-(y)ata- > O. W. Raj. sa-yata > Marw-Guj. séna ~ A relative or 
friend `, 
> Ap. Simha-putta- > 0. W. Raj. Stha-dta > Marw.-Guj. Siidia 13 “Son 
or descendant of Sthé"’, 
), *Laha-pura- > 0. W. Raj. Léha-iira > Marw,-Guj, Lahora 13 
° Lahor.” 


Be enatgare’>. 0. W. Raj. “nayara, *nolre? Marw.-Cn}. "nina" City of..." 
Skt. vijayd-> Api eijaly)a+> 0. We Raj: vaya, vijal > Marw.-Guj. eit | Nici. * 


_ a प, Raj. ect, sail, > Marw.-Guj. ^" Hondred cee 
Bkt. 11. = < A र 11.19 ad > 0. Ww Ra) क : acumbat i r Marw.-Gu)j. Be Time, “HC ॥ (1 é 


Skt. SimAa-putra- 


Skt. “Lébha-pura-> Ay 


Skt. काशत = Ap. sama(yja-> O, W. Raj. agers i 

Patronymii व ad names of towne or villages in “dra are n pronounced narrow 
OD Pa ५ तै in “Ha cd aes ० that the o in these वी =$ In origin wide, 
‘eek + the कित axhibit कलक ९५०८७ both the 6 and the 6 spelling (6.9, 0 ५५५ ब and र) ), 
¢ the fo (तः is perhua Oe aes frequent in old and accurate manuscnpts, and, anyhow, the fact that the 
manuscripts, though phan writs é foro, never write 4 for 6, is a sufficient reason for concluding that the 
o in these terminations must necessarily have heen wide in origin. 
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I have remarked above, incidentally, that some of the etymologies which Mr. Divatia 
produces in order to show that ai, aii gave €, ©, and aya, ava gave é, d, are incorrect and instead 
of proving what they are intended to prove, prove exactly the contrary. My opponent will 
no doubt be surprised to learn this, and still more to learn that his theory is not only fallacious, 
but ia the perfect reversion of the truth. Guided by “ the perception of the ear,” Mr. Divatia 
asserts that ९, dcan only be the result of aye, ava, and that the contraction of ai, ai can 
only give ¢,d. The real facts are precisely the contrary : ai, aii gives र, ठे, and aya, ava gives 
<» 6. Of the former change I need give no illustrations as I believe I have sufficiently 
proved it in my note to which I have referred above, and which as I have tried to show, has 
not been in the least impaired by Mr. Divatia's adverse criticism. I shall therefore confine 
myself to show how aya, ave contracts into ¢, ¢, One of Mr. Divatia’s examples is ghatera, 
and another basoft. The correct etymology of these two words is as follows 
Skt. ghana-taram > Ap. ghana-(y)jarii > O. W. Raj. and Guj. ghaneril “ Plentiful 
Skt. hara-paitika > Ap. kasa-va!fi(y)a > 0. W. Raj. and Guj. kasa-valf > Marw. -Guj 
kasofti “ Touchstone 
Here we have a real instance of the change of aya to ¢ and of avato ८. Mr. Divatia represents 
the change as having taken place through an intermediate step ai, aii, and thus makes the 
two examples agree with his theory, but these ai, ati are not the regular ai, atiof the 0. W. 
Rajasthani, but merely hypothetical forms which have no more reality than Mr. Divatia’s 
potential steps ai>aya, aii > ava, supposing that the latter were justifiable, Two other 
instances of aya > €, ava > ©, which are unconsciously given by Mr. Divatia hiniself, are the 
following : 
Skt. ava-yava- > Ap. ava-(y)ava- > 0. W. Raj. and Guj. avéva “ Limb", 
Skt. *Parna-pallika > Ap, *Panna-valliya > 0. W. Raj. Pdna-vali > O. W. Raj. and Guj. 
Péndéli “NN. of a place.” 
1 now proceed to give some additional instances of my own 
Skt. *Phulla-tajakakah > Ap, * Phulla-taddaii, *Phulla-(y)ada(y)ad > O. W Raj. Philélau 
> Marw.-Guj. Philélava “ N. of a tank 
Skt. *(ut)tunga-palfike (1) > Ap. *(ut)tuiiga-vatfiya > 0. W. Raj. *taiga-vali > Marw.- 
Guj. taigdti “A small tent” 
Skt. dvdra-patta- > Ap. béra-vatta-> O. W. Raj, béra-vata > Marw bardta “Door-panel " 
» ©. W. Raj. baja-vataii > Marw.-(Guj.) bajoid “ A footstool 
Skt. *desa-vritakah (?)> Ap. *desa-vatlaii<O. W Raj. desa-vafaii > Guj deaa-vafd > Marw 
desdtd ^" Banishment ” 
Skt. kara-patira-> Ap. kara- > 0. W. Raj. kara-vata > Marw -“Guj. kardia“ A saw", 
Skt. nanéndr-pati > Ap. patandu-vai > 0. W. Raj. *nananda-vai > Marw.-Guj. nanadét 
“ Husband's sister's husband”, 
Skt. pra-vayati > Ap. “pra-vai > O. W. Raj. préi, > Marw.-Guj. péi ^ Pierves, strings 
= * 8 * + * 0. ४. Raj. hara-vala > Marw.-Guj, hardla “ Vanguard 
Skt. “Phala-vardhika > Ap, *Phala baddhi(y)ja > 0. प. Raj. Phala-vadhi > Marw -Guj 
Phajédhi “ N, of a place. 
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It will be noticed that in all the above examples the ya or va which combines with 
* preceding a toform¢or d, is initial in the second member of a nominal or verbal compound. 
This is a very important circumstance, because it contaims in itself the reason why the ya 
or tt in all these cases did not undergo samprasdrana, I have said above that 
samprasérara is one of the most marked features of the 0. W. Rajasthani, and that every 
ava of the Apabhraméa is changed into aii in the former language. But when vais initial 
ina word orcomes immediately after a prefix, samprasdrara does not take place. Thus 
Ap. vaira remains vaira in 0. W. Rajasthani, and similarly a-rasa remains a-vasa, but 
favamaii becomes naiimaii, Mr. Divatia has made the mistake of overlooking the fact that 
nitial va cannot undergo samprasdrana and has given 8 series of etymologies in which he 
presupposes two conditions incompatible with one another: the existence of a stress or 
accent on a ra or yainitialin the second member of a compound, and the weakening of this 
ta or ya into us. It is obvious that so long asthe va in kasa-vait retains the stress or 
emphasis which naturally falls on the initial syllable of every word, it can never undergo 
samprasarata, The form kasaii/ican only be possible, if at all, when the word न्य 
has ceased to be considered as a compound and the va has lost its stress or has transferred 
it to another syllable. 1५ As a matter of fact, this has happened in the case of kasapa/i, 
and we have of this word two parallel developments: (a) kasa-vafi = hasdfi, and (6) 
kasavati > basaiiti'!5 > kasdti. 

In all the examples of the change aya > ¢, ava > d which have been given above, the 
ya and va are initial, a condition which is essential in O. W. Rajasthani for the production of 
the narrow sound. But if we step out of the boundaries of the O. W. Rajasthani into the 
domains of Apabhramta and Prakrit, we find that here the change aya > र, ava > © is not 
confined to cases when ya and va areinitial, but extends to other cases as well. Thus we find le ret 
(< Skt. layana), lona (< Skt. lavana), ohi (<< Skt. avadhi), etc, I need not give more examples 
of this kind because the reader can see them for himself in Pischel's Grammaiik der Prakrit- 
Sprachen, §§ 153-4, but what I wish to remark here is that the change aya > é,ava > d is 
not a peculiarity of the O. W. Rajasthani, but rather the continuation of a process which 

But to revert to the 2, 6 sound. Certainly I need not waste time to emphasize the 
absurdity of Mr. Divatia’s suggestion that this sound was probably matured under the 
influence of certain Arabic and Persian words. Mr. Divatia must be very little persuaded 
of the plausibility of his own derivation of this sound, if he finds it necessary to supplement 
it with such hypotheses. No, Arabic and Persian could not be responsible for the birth of 
र, din the least, and to accuse them of sharing the paternity of these sounds is ridiculous, 
just as ridiculous as it would be to impeach English, because it possesses words, like “hat "’, 
and “hot ", whereof the vowels are pronounced much like the 2, 6 of modern Gujarati! But 
why, instead of going so far in search of foreign influences, why not lay greater strees on the 
analogy of the ९, © of Marwari-Gujarati with the ai, au of Hindi? The latter sounds are 
identical with the former, except that they represent a slightly earlier stage, the very same 


14 Cases of this kind are not unheard of, fr. tarvara (< taru-vara), and Mmarac Admvara [< haya- 
vara). व 

15 ] have found the form द्वकन्न ठ used ones 17 Somasundamairi's (487९ to Dharmadisa's 
“ Uvacsemila'', 473, Ite derivative kasd{t 9 used in Hindi (Bates, p. 111), Mr. Divatia cannot pomibly 
claim thu form प्रकम्य | as evidence in support of his theory that an च followed by an accented ४ gives 6, 
because, as I have remarked above, the wu in Fasaii}i cannot be accented. 
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stage, I believe, of the Marwari-Gujarati diphthongs ai, au as they must have been 
pronounced previous to their transition into the wile vowels 2, d. | 

Icannot conelude this note without a remark on the pronunciation of र, 6. As I had 
already pointed out in my former note on the subject, there is in modern Marwari-Gujarati 
4 marked tendency to pronounce ¢ and 6 less wide when they are final, than in other cases. 
Here under the term final I comprehend also an é or © forming part of the penultimate syllable 
of « plurisyllable ending in quiescent a. In some cases, the vowel is actually heard as 
narrow, thus the words: dvé-la “ will come", rdvé “ is crying ", Bhafanéra “ Bhatner”, ghérd 
“horse”, kara “dol”, Ndgdra “ Nagor”, Rathora “ Rathor”, Rinemaldta “a son or deacendant 
of Rinamala”, are generally pronounced : करल, rdvé, Bhatnér, ghord, karé, Nagor, fathér, 
Rinmalet. Here etymology and the evidence of the old manuscripts are our only guide for 
recognizing in all these vowels which are now heard as narrow, an originally wide yowel whereof 
the value has subsequently been modified. Were we to rely only on the “actual percep- 
tion of the ear ' and disregard the evidence of the manuscripts and of etymology, we should 
incur into the same error as Mr. Divatia who misunderstood सलाह for werd, Réthéra for Rathdra, 
and Guhildla for Guhildta. The “actual perception of the ear” is often t fallacious, 
but etymology is a faithful guide, and so are old manuscripts in this special case. In fact, 
accurate Marwari manuscripts always maintain with scrupulou accuracy the distinction 
between €, चं and ६, © by representing the former by the signs g, भा, and the latter by the 
signs चै, जं 

In this connection I may here reiterate the practical suggestion which I had already 
made in my previous note : that when the question of revising the present imperfect spelling 
of Gujarati comes to be reconsidered, the signs ए, sit—which were formerly used in Gujarati 
and are still used in Marwari—should be readopted to represent the wide sound of < and o. 
Etymology and manuse ript tradition show that the above-mentioned signs are the only 
legitimate and correct ones and their readoption in Gujarati would have, besides others, 
the great advantage of better conform ing the orthography of this language with that 
of Hindi and making it more easily intelligible in other parts of the country.i4 

“ Ihave purposely refrained from alluding in ‘the course’ of this note to a Misinterpretation of » 
Passage in my former note which my opponent makes and emphasizes aa if in order to condemn me with 
my own words, A reply to this point might have been interpreted a8 # personal controversy, In any 
former note I had taken the opportunity of correcting an inaccuracy into which 1 had fallen in the first 
chapter of my “ Notes on the Grammar of the Old Western Rajasthani, oto."', by Tepresenting the result 
of O. W, Rajasthani of, ad, as ¢,d in Gujarati and ai, auin Marwari, ‘This means that, misunderstanding the 
use of the signa di, dd in Sir George Grierson's Linguistic Survey of India, Vol IX, Pt. ii, to indicate the 2, d 
sound of Marwari, I had concluded that this sound does not exactly correspond with tho ¢, चै of Gujarati, 
which ip the modern writing is inaccurately represented by ©) MY. and only after coming to India I dis- 
covered that the 2, dof Marwari and the é, dof Gujarati are exactly the same and identical sound. Bub 
Mr, Divatia misinterprets my words क as to take them to mean that “ De Tessitori. = = = thought Mar- 
avici did not possess even the narrow é—é ag evolutes of SY. भत much leas the wide é—¢'' (1), and in 
another place, referring to “ Dr. Tesaitori's gracefully (sic) frank admission ' » Saya that “when he wrote 
his "* Notea"' the wile sound ofeando. = . = wasnever present before his mind, and he slates there that 
ड्‌ ध्यै HT becamoé (ए) ands (ओओ) narrow "'(!) Here evidently Mr. Divatis assumes that >in 
my “ .jotea"’ I had used €, 4 to represent the Gujarati narrow sound, but how arbitrary this assumption 19 
is shown by the jact that in my “* Notes" I have never indicated in writing the distinction between the 


wide and narrow sound of ¢, © in Gujarati, but foliowiug the modern Gujarati spelling, | have represented 
both by 4, 4, an 
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VARTTA—THE ANCIENT HINDU ECONOMICS. 
BY NARENDRA NATH LAW, M.A, 5. , P.R.8,; CALCUTTA. 


Stray expressions of thought in ancient Europe on the material interests 

Though the science of economics is essentially modern, stray expressions of thought 
onthe material interests may be traced back in Europe to the time of Hesiod (8th century 
B.C.), whose Works and Days! is a long versified dissertation embodying directions for 
practical guidance in the material concerns of life, such as the making of ploughs, sowing, 
planting, reaping, threshing, supervision of slave-labourers, weaving of cloths, management 
of dogs, horses, oxen, etc., shearing of sheep, felling of wood, sea-trade. The European 
writers subsequent to Hesiod were occupied in a very large measure with thoughts about 
political constitutions. In spite of this feature, we meet with economic precepts and 
anticipations of later economic researches in some of the writings 

Plato (429 or 427—347 6.C.) 

Plate has given us a few economic thoughts aud analyses, some of which are correct 
even according to modern criticism. These may be gathered from the Republic, Laws, 
and the dialogue called Sophit. The Eryzias, 9 short dialogue, treats of wealth ; but it 
is considered spurious and does not go deeper or farther than the aforesaid works. Plato 
recognizes the economic basis of political society, the importance of the division of labour 
and also of the primary occupations such as agriculture, cattle-rearing and artisanship, 
domestic exchange of commodities, foreign commerce, and currency ; and touches the 
subjects of distribution of property, money-lending, interest on loans and overdue accounts. 
and such other topics. Though many of his ideas are crude and unscientific, they furnish 
germs of much serious thought to later writers. His economic speculations, however, are 
found in mixture with his treatment of political and ethical questions which occupy the 
primary place, and are not disintegrated yet as 4 separate subject. = 

Xenophon (circa 430-357 B.C.) 

Xenophon's (Zeonomics treats of the management of the household consisting of the 
family with its dependants and requiring property for ita maintenance, Incidentally, he 
touches the subjects of agriculture, manufactures, trade, foreign commerce, nature of money 
and some other kindred topics, His precepts for the management of private property show 
much sense and sagacity, ? but his views on the subjects just mentioned are not in advaner 
of his times except in one or two instances. * 

Aristotle (384-322 B.C.) 

It was Aristotle who first reached the conception of a special science or art of wealth, 
though he never treated it, apart from ethical and political considerations. He used the 
word chrematistike sometimes as equivalent to HMelike, i.e., acquisition in general, and some- 
te ——————————E—E—E—EEE—e 

' Bee T. Cooke's translation of the poem in three tooks, and J. K. Ingram’s History of Potitieas 
Economy, (enlarged ed,, 1915), ए, 9. 

Dictionary of Political Economy (edited by R. H. 1 Palgrave) under‘ Plato," and Ingram, op. cit., 
pp. 12, 13. 

-8 Xenophon’s work on the revenues of Athens contains some practical suggestions for their improve- 

+ Palgrave, op. cil, ‘Xenophon, ' and Ingram, op. eil., pp. 13, 14, 
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times in the narrower sense of that kind of acquisition that is rendered possible by exchange 
and money. ‘The appended table उ of the divisions of acquisition will show that he divided 
wealth into three classes, natutal, intermediate, and unnatural. Hunting of wild animals | 
of of slaves,—the “living tools”, is. considered a “ natural’’ mode of acquisition as also the 
first division of chrematistike, on account of their having the same relation to the house- 
hold. as mother's milk to the young, or ordinary food to the graminivorous or carnivorous 
animals. The“ intermediate’ acquisition is thought to be somewhat removed from nature 
and hence its name. This gulf reaches its farthest limit in the “ unnatural’’, with exchange 
for its instrument. Wealth ia defined to be ‘‘a number of instruments to be used in a 
household or in a-state.” None of the modes of acquisition should be pursued immoderate- 
ly, aa domestic economy is not identical with amassing wealth, nor statesmanship with 
finance. The foundations of an “art of acquisition” quite apart from the “ art of honse- 
hold management” were thus laid.6 The term oikonomike continued to denote as before 

household management ', chrematislike (or Metike) being used to stand for the predecessor 
of modern economics. “ Political economy `" as the name of the science of wealth was first 
used bya French author in the title of his work Traité de I Feonomic Politique published in 
1615. Aristotle dwells on diverse topics of economics which 1 need not reproduce, Suffice 
it to say that with him originated the conception of a distinct ‘ science or art of wealth १ 

Stray expressions of thought in the ancient East on the material interests, 

The Chaldwans reached a high degree of excellence in agriculture making the soil 
Yield a good many raw products. Their methods were first transmitted to the Greeks and 
afterwards to the Arabs, and practised long after the disappearance of the Chaldman civiliz- 
ation. The people of Irak under the Abbaside Caliphs followed those methods while the 











* The art of sequisition (Ketike; but chrematistike is sometimes used in this wide sense), 
I. Hunting (a) of wild beasts, (4) of thoas who are * by nature slaves," 
Il. Chrematiatike, the ecience or art of wealth, 
(1) Natural, including 

(2) keeping of cattle, flocks, ऋ, 
(6) agriculture (including cultivation of fruit-tree\a 
{९} bee-koeping. 
(d) keeping of fish, 


(९) keeping of birde, 
(2) Intermediate, 
(a) wood-cutting.. 
(6) mining, 
(3) Unnatural | = metobletik, exchange). 
(a) trade (commerce and retail trade), 
ist, ship owning. 
2od, carrying trade, 
(6) money-lending (पपरा), 
(c) labour for hire. 
lat, of the akilled | 41 + 
2nd, of the ग्वृतान्व, " 
—Joweitt's Potitic# of नजन (Oxt. 1885), vol. IT, p, 35, as quoted in 
Palgrave, op. cil.‘ Aristotle *. 


9 | Palgrave, op. cit., ' Aristotle y And Ingram, op. oif., pp. 14-17, 
"Ingram, op; cit., p. 45. + Economia’ meant but ॥ domestic managemant ^ socerding to Bacon, 
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work entitled Nabaiean Agriculture of Ibn Wahshiyah (the Nabatweans being an 
Arab people on the east and south-east of Palestine) preserves according to one body of 
opinion, a Tefiection of those methods. In the opinion of E, Renan, “It is possible that 
the method which is taught in them goes actually back, as far as the processes are 
concerned, to the most ancient periods of Assyria ; just as the Agrimensores laine, so recent 
in regard to the edi of them, have preserved for us customs and ceremonies which oan 
be explained only by the ‘ Brahmaniis’ of India and which are consequently associated with 
the earliest ages of the Aryan race.”§ Agricultural treatises on clay were deposited in 
one or other of the sacred libraries in which the priests of each city used to collect docu- 
ments of all kinds.? 

Dr. Chen Huan-Chang’s “Economic Principles of Confucius and his School” makes 
it clear that in the writings of Confucius (552-479 5.c.) and his disciples were imbedded 
remarks bearing on the administration of wealth, its relation to the varions aocial sciences, 
the principles that should underlie the production, distribution and consumption of wealth, 
and public finance. It should not be thought that there was a separate systematic exposition 
of all the principles. They are, on the contrary, found scattered throughout their sacred 
writings and require to be scraped together to show that Confucianism is a great economic 
in addition to being > great moral and religious system, containing many an early “ antici- 
pation of the accepted economic teachings of today,” 

India: Variid emerges as a braneh of learning In the eple period. 

In India, the subject treating of wealth emerged very carly as = special branch of 
earning under the name Vdrtta. It is implied in the use of the expression tiarah-vidydh 
in the Ramdyana'® which points to the inference that Varté crystallized as a branch of 
learning most probably in the epic period. A few Purdpas'! record that the group of 
occupations signified by the word came first into existence in the कठं age, and we find its 
appearance as a branch of learning in the Raméyana, the great epic of that age. 

The relation of Viirud to Arthaddetra in the Kausiliya. 

In the Kautiliya, Varta is mentioned as dealing with ‘wealth and loss of wealth’ 
(arthdnarthau)'? while the scope of the arthatdsira is laid down thus: “ artha (wealth or 
* goods ') is the object of man’s desire; the inhabited land (or country) is artha: that science 
which treats of the means of acquiring, preserving, and developing the said land or country 
is Arthasésira (science of man's material concerns)."!° Arthaddstra deals with wealth, but 
a4 good government is the sine gua non of peaceful acquisition of wealth, it treats of polity 
also. Arthadasira thus concerns itself with the economic development of the country but 


5 Memoir upon the age of the work entitled “ Nabatwun Agriculture" (in French), p. 38, a8 quoted in 
G. Maspero's Dawn of Civilization, p. 770, fn, 5. 

* For the information in the paragraph, see G. Maspero, op. छव, p. ११०. 
# Raméyano, Ayodhyd-kdnda, ch, 100, lk. 68, mentions three divisions of learning of which one is 

= Fdyu-Puranga, oh. 8, tlk. 134; Moleya-Purina, ch. 140, alka, I—3; Brohmdeda-Purdns, ch. 1, ili 
107; ch, 8, tlk. 195; ch. 63, alk, 4 (same as Mateya-Purdna, icc, cil.) 

© Kaufislya, Bk. L, otdydsamuddesas, p. 7—“ Dharmidhermau trayyim. Arthinartheu virtedyim, 
Nayénayou dapidnityim.” Cf. Agni-Purdaa, ch. 238, ilk. 9; Kimaundabtya, ob, 2, ile. 7. 

o Ibid, Bk. AV, tantrayuitayoh, p. 424, 
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has to do in a large measure with polity (dandanifi) which helps to create and maintain the 
condition precedent of economic development.’ The relation between सलाद and 
Arthasistra appears therefore to be that the former is the general name of the branch of 
learning that treats of wealth alone while the latter deals with it in combination with 
polity, and other subjects having more or less intimate connection with vérité and danda- 
11.25 
Arthaséstra > sub-type of 1111454 एव्व; how far this is additional clue to the time 
of emergence of V fritid. 

Having noticed the relation of एक to Arthaédstra wo are led to enquire whether the 
sub-sumption of the latter under Jtihdsa-Veda as done by Kautilya २५ can furnish any 
clue to the time of emergence of the subject and thereby that of Varita, for [tihdsa is 
mentioned in the Atharva-Veda™ Taittiriya-Brahmana,14 Satapatha-Bréhmang 19 and 
various other Vedic works ® as a branch of learning. The implication of the term as 
given by the commentators is not expreasly in favour of its inclusion of the six sub-typea 
of learning as represented in the Kauliliya. Moreover, the Vedic texts themselves mention 
very often Purana and Itihasa side by side as a compound expression, which seems not to 
support their relation to each other as genus and species ; for if the words bore the mean- 
ing given in the Keutiliya the mention of Jtihdsa would have obviated the necessity of 
citing Purdna separately. We are not therefore in a position to say that the denotation 
of the word Jtihdsa in the aforesaid Vedic passages is the same as that of the Kautiliya 
It may be supposed that the word Itihasa may be found in use in post-Vedic Sanskrit 21 
or Pali™ and Jaina = literature with the denotation it bears in Kautilya’s treatise, but so 
far as I see, the evidences in the light of their ourrent interpretations do not favour the 
Thus the aforesaid meaning of Jtihasa in the Kaufiliya stands alone unless it be said 


4 Ot, Kaufitiya, Bl I, p 9%“ न च्व Cl. Kautittya, Bk 1, p. 9 ‘* Anvileshalel-teayi-virttindim Yogulshemasddhano danjab. " 
+ The contents of the Kaufiliys Arthabiatra lead us to infer that the subjects of administration of 











apace in the working up of the treatise, 

“ Itihdea-Veda includes (1) Purdnn, (2) Itivritta, (3), Akchyilyiked, (4) Udiharana, (5) Dharmadstra, 
and (6) Artbaéistra.—{Kautitiya, Bk. I, wriddhasa™ yoga, p. 10.) ू 

ॐ Taittiriya-Brahmana, III, 12, 8, 2. 

| Satapatha-Brihmana, 111 bl, 5, 8, 4-8; MIM, 4, 3,3 M3; XIV, 5, 4, 19; 6, 10, 6; 7, 3, 11, 

= E.g., व छत्व. IT, Gand 10; 11 7 111 Sitra, XVI, 2, 9 . Ad fortdyana-Srauta- 
Sdtra, X,7, 1 ff; Sdikhydyana-Grihya-Sétra, I, 24, 8 ; Aivaldyana-Grihya-Siitra, IT, 3, 1-3; Hironyakesin- 
Grihya-Sitra, 11, 19, 8, Cf, Brihadiranyaks-Upanishad, [1 4,10; IV, 1,2; 6, 12; Ty, 5, 11; Maiira 
yeal-U panishad, VI, 33; Chhdndegya-U paniahad, ILI, 1.4. 

" E.g., Gautama, VILL, 6; Visheu, XXX, 38; LXXI (I, 16; Baudhayana, IT, 5, 9, 14; TV, 3, 4: 
Manu, IIL, 233; Vayw-Purisa, ch. 1, ilk. 200. Vishau-Purina, Pt, I, ch. 1, ili, 4 Agni-Purina, 
oh. 271, tlk. 10, Bhigevate-Purina, Skandha I, oh, 4, ilk, 20, : 

= E.g., Sutta-Nipdia, Mahjvagya (Selasutia) (SBE., vol, ब ], P. 98 mentions IJivhdea ag the fifth 
Veda; Pdrayanavagga (watthugitha) 15.58. vol, +], p. 189. Questions of Mitinda (SBE, vol. xXXV], 
PP. 6, 247, 

>> Kalpa-Sitra (SBE., vol, XXII), p. 221 mentions 11449 as the fifth Veda. 
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anterior or posterior to the Kautiliya. In that case also the separate mention of Purdna 
will present difficulty in the way of accepting the signification in fofo. The relation there- 
fore of Arthasdsira or Itihdsa as pet forth in Kautilya’s work does not furnish us with any 
additional clue as to the time of emergence of साक. 
The process of emergence of Var. Its use to denote certain occupations and trade. 

Side by side with the signification of vdritd as 8 division of learning (vidya), we find 
its use as a collective name for the occupations of the third caste.™ the Vaisyas, viz., 
roughly speaking, agriculture, cattle-rearing and trade. The allotment of distinct means 
of livelihood to cach caste must have preceded the raising of the vritfi or means of liveli- 
hood of the Vaisyas to the status of a division of learning for greater specialization in the 
same in order to make it more effective for the fulfilment of the objects it sub-served. 
This use of vartié as signifying certain occupations and trade is found in Sanskrit works 
from the Ramayasa downwards. A few instances are cited in the foot-note.2® 

The elements of vérttd in this sense are agriculture, cattle-rearing and trade according 
to certain texta ;** while, according to others, money-lending is added to them as the fourth 
item.** ततं formed the means of subsistence of the third caste, which Manu ™ details 
as agriculture, cattle-rearing, trade, and money-lending which are further detailed jn 
subsequent passages: “A Vaidya must know the reapective value of gems, of pearls, of 
coral, of metals, of (cloth) made of thread, of perfumes, and of condiments. He must be 
aoquainted with the (manner of) sowing ‘seeds sad of the good and bad qualities of fields 
and he must perfectly know all measures and weights. Moveover, the excellence and 
defects of commodities, the advantages and disadvantages of (different) countries, the 
(probable) profit and loss on merchandise, and the means of properly rearing cattle. He 
must be acquainted with the (proper) wages of servants, with the various languages of men, 
with the manner of keeping goods and (the rules of) purchase and sales.” It will be seen 
that these details of works are necessitated by the three or four principal duties of the 
Vaisyas mentioned above. In the Kauriliya,*? however, varifa denotes only agrioulture 


> Vdrtd, according to the Kau/ifiya, is ales the means of livelihood of the Sidras (Kaul ifiya, vidyd 
samuddesah, p. 7 }. 

ॐ Ramdyana, Ayodhya-Kdada, dk, 47. Mahdbhdrata, Sdnti-Parea, ch. 63, ilk. 35; Sabsd-Parea, 
ch, 5, alk. १9, Bhdgavadgita, इ पा, 44; Kaufiliya, vidyd-eamuddefah, p. 8, Vadyu-Puriina, ch. 8, alles. 
198. 130, 194; ch. 24, ilk, 103. Vishau-Purdna, ch. 6, dk. 20, 32; Bhdgovara-Purina, Skanda 7, ch. 11 
ilk. 15; Skanda 10, ch. 24, slike. 20, 21; Skanda 11, ch. 29, alk. 33; Brahmdnja-Purins, ch. 8, alk. 130 
(aame as Vayu-Purdea, ch, 8, ill. 134); ch, 28, ilk. 14 (same as Pdyu-Purdaa, ch. 24, ilk. 103); Linga- 
Purdna, ch. 30, ilk. 43; ch. 21, alk. 16 (same os Vdyu-Purdna, ch. 24, ilk. 103); Phavishyo-Purdna, 
Brahina-Parva, ch. 44, alk. 10; Nadradiya-Purdaa, Atri-Samhitd, alls, 14, 15. 

™% Kaufiliya, Bk. 1, vidyd-samuddefah, p. 4,—krishi-piiupilye vanijyA cha virtt’; dhinya-pasuhi- 
ranya-kupya-vishti-pradinddarpakériki (i-c, agriculture, cattle-rearing and trade constitute vertid ; ib 
is useful in that it brings in grains, cattle, forest- produce, labour, &c.), Cf. Kamandakiya, ch. 2, ilk. 14; 
and Questions of Milinda (SBE., vol. xxxv), Pp 247 (प्र, 3, 26) 

7 Nilakanthe’s commentary on Mahdbhdrata, Sandi Parva, ch. 5, alk. 79 (with commentary) ; Bhaga 
vata-Purdaa, Skanda 10, ch. 24, ilk. 21— 

krishi-vinijyi-gorakeh’ kusidam turyamuchyate 
Virtta chaturvidha tatra vayam govrittayo'nidam, 

% Manu, I, 90; cl. Mahdbhdrata, Santi Paros, ch. 63, lk. 1; BAdgavofa.Purdiac, Skandia 7 
oh, 11, alk. 15 

ॐ Manu (SBE.), iv, 320.332. The various duties contemplate their ‘performance by varioys 
eections of the Vaiiyas and not by every individual Vaiiya. 
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The learners and teachers of Vartia or its branches. 

The application of the principles of Varifa within the state by competent 
look-out of the sovereign.4' In view of this exigency, the sovere! 
with perhaps special attention to its more useful sub-divisions, viz. agriculture, cattle-rearing © 
and trade from teachers having special knowledge thereof.‘- Kautilya includes स्मतं in 
the course of study prescribed for the prince, the subject being taught by superintendents 
of government-departments (adhyakehah) having not merely a theoretical but also a 
thorough practical knowledge of the same and who were in charge of various agricultural, 
industrial and commercial operations of the state. The prince also learnt arfhasdaira from 
competent professors.™.. 

It seems that the two higher castes, eligible as they were to the study of all the branches 
of learning, could learn Varta like the Vaisyas either in order to have a merely general 
knowledge of the subject or, according to particular needs, to have > special kriowledge of 
some or all of its branches. The Brihmavas learnt the subject sometimes perhaps for the 
sake of making their education all-round, and sometimes for the purpose of teaching 
their pupils ; for the Brahmavas were teachers not merely of theology and philosophy but 
algo of economics, polity including even the art of warfare and use of weapons, as also the 
practical or fine arts, and accomplisments. Only a few instances will suffice. Rama and 
his cousin were taught the use of some weapons by Visvimitra, the Pandavas the military 
art along with the use of weapons by Dronfchiryya. The various branches of learning 
together with the sixty-four kalas were learnt by Krishna from his preceptor Simdipani. Thus 
the members of the first caste were often masters and teachers of the practical arts, though 
of course it should be admitted that the knowledge and practice of vartia were the special 
obligation of the Vaisyas, just as the knowledge and practice of dandaniti (polity) the 
special charge of the Kshattriyas. The members of the fourth caste were, as it appears 
from several Sanskrit texts, debarred from literary or scientific culture, but, accordin 
Kautilya, they were eligible to the means of subsistence included in सतव and had therefore 
at least the practical knowledge required for the purpose and transmitted from one genera 
tion to another through apprenticeship of some form or other. 

Manner of treatment and extant literature, - 

The manner of treatment of vart/a or its sub-topics in the treatises on the subjects 
faras we can judge it from the evidences at our disposal, was rather concrete though, 
course, general maxims and wise saws, the generalizations that were the results of long 
experience were not wanting in them. The economic treatises of the ancients whether of 
Greece or India could not be like their namesakes of the present day. The aim of the works 
on ववति was more or less practical, their primary object being the guidance of the traders 
agriculturists, cattle-rearers, artisans, artists, and directors of industries. and the concrete 

node of treatment of the subjects in those books was determined by this practical purpose 
1 have appended at the end of this discourse names of extant treatises on the 1 arious arts 
५ Rdmdyava, -lyodhyd-Linda, 100, alk. 68; Mahdbhirate, Sobhd-Paren, ch. 5, alles, 70.70, वन cama ace aus 
© Manu, VII, 43— 
Traividyebhasirayiin vidyiddandanitim otha ddavatim, 
Anvikshikim chitmavidyim vartthrambbig acha lokatab. 
—of, Vajiaraiye, 1, 311 dgnt-Purdea, ch, 233, él. & 
© Kawfilfya, Bk. 1, Vriddiagn yoga), p. 10 i त 
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and crafts and such other subjects as are classed under vdrtid in two Lists, the first of which 
contains the names of manuscripis, and the second names of printed works, So far I have 
not come across any work entitled Vartié-Sastra dealing with the entire subject in a general 
way. The absence of such a book in the Lists cannot be a bar to the recognition of the 
other works mentioned therein as appertaining to साते in view of what we find in regard 
to the three other divisions of learning Anvikshikt, Trayi and Dandaniti: for I do not think 
there are any works entitled dnvikshiki or Trayi though there are admittedly hundreds of 
works on philosophy and theology, Similarly in framing the list of more than 150 works 
on Dandaniti or ita sub-topics, which I have collected and published elsewhere, [ have not 
come across any book withthe title Dandaniti. It is not essential that books must always 
be named after the divisions of learning to which they belong, and it is not a fact that 
books named otherwise cannot appertain to those divisions of learning. Most of the works 
named in the lista are on one or other of the sub-topics of wirlla or on a group thereof, 
treating of architecture, sculpture, painting, examination of precious stones, agriculture, 
nourishment of plants, treatment and cultivation of trees, laying out of gardens, cow-keep- 
ing, handicrafts, construction of carriages and ships, &e, Wedo not expect to find in 
these works an attempt to elicit economic laws by an inductive and deductive study of man 
and his diverse activities in relation to the utilisation of nature. The analogy of the hand- 
‘ing of polity in the available treatises on the subject points also to the same inforence. 
We find in them details as to the duties of various government-servants from the Viceroys 
to the lowest menial, how the State-departments should be aiministered, how war is to be 
waged and inter-statal relations maintained, and so forth, and not any abstract discussions 
of the origin and development of State, nature and seat of sovereignty and such-like. 
(To be. continued.) 


A NOTE ON THE YAJVAPALAS OR JAJAPELLAS OF NARWAR. 
BY M. 8. GARDE, B,A,; GWALIOR, 
In his Coins of Medieval India (p. 90) Sir A. Cunningham gives the following 
genealogical table of a family of kings whom he calls ‘ Rajputs of Narwar ’. 

















© act eamannyenraenpaoses Hil eael eelantiti from inscriptions and coins. 






Malaya Varmma Deva... „| &. 129), 1282, 1283, 1290. 
1294 1237 | ChihadaDeva =-=  ..  ..| 9. 129-, 1903, 1305, 1306, 1311. 
1312 1255 Nrivarmma es he = id 
1332 ° 1255 Asalla Deva i. is ..| 9. 1327, 1330 
५१५५ i Gopila é a 1 क ज क ज च क < 355 
1547 1290 Ganapati .. ar on , "| S. 1348, sel ES ac WM a eR | 
~~ ‘This list? was compiled ‘from inscriptions and from the dates furnished by the coins 
and other sources’ known to Cunningham. Four inscriptions? relating to these kings are 


mentioned by him, namely ;— | 
No. 1. At Rai, dated 8. 1327 = ap. 1270, in the time of Asalla Deva. 

No. 2. At Dahi, dated 1337 = a. 9. 1280, mentioning Gopila Raja. 

No. 3. At Surwaya, dated 1348 = a.p. 129], in the time of Ganapati Raja. 
No. 4. At Narwar, dated 5. 1355 = a.p. 1298, in the time of Gagapati. 

1 Cunningham gives another defective list of these kings in his A. S. Reports, Vol. II, p 216. 
* Coins of Mediaval India, p. 90. 
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As none of these inscriptions mentioned the family name of the kings or supplied any 
clue to the identification thereof, Cunningham contented himself by calling the dynasty 
‘Rajputs of Narwar.' And this vague appellation or its eqiuvalent “princes of Narwar ” 
has been given to this dynasty in books on chronology, numismatics and history published 
since. 

Recently however, five more inscriptions of this dynasty have been discovered by 
me, two of which are valuable as supplying the hitherto unknown name of the dynasty and 
further as clearing away certain misconceptions about Chahada of Narwar, the founder of 
the dynasty. 

A stone? inscription on a Jaina Temple at Bhimpur about 3 miles from Narwar 
dated in ए. S. 1319 in the reign of Asala Deva contains the following verses -— 

यज्वपालन इति साधंकनामा संबभूव वसुधाधववैशं: | 

सर्वतः TREE छचमेकमसृ जद अवने य: || 

कले किलास्मिज्न जनिष्ट tears: ओय ( पः ) रमादिराजः | 
[ शूरच्छिदा ! ) म्िसिततारक शरी :स्कंदोपि नास्कदति येन साम्यम्‌ || 
चाहड: प्रतिनरव्रकाननश्नौषदाविसिनतिरु दया || etc., ete 

The facts of historical importance gleaned from this passage are that there wasa race of 
kings named Yajvapala ; that in that race was born Sri Ya (pa)rdmdadirija ; and that he was 
succeeded by Chihada, 

In another stone? inscription found in the ‘kacheri at Narwar, dated in V. 8. 1339 in the 
reign of GopAla, occurs the following text :— 
सस्यो न विदेषिननोरथानां creat मानुमतौ निरूधन्‌ | 
तत्र alana: Hepat महरंडया | 
जयपालो भवन्नास्ना fartat दुरातिकरनः || 
यदारूयया WHATS यमाणः शुचिरूज्ञितश्रीः | 
बलवकानाजितकांतकी्िवंशः There dz: || 
तच्राभवजपतिरुपत्तरप्रला : Wee sa 


say तिः | 
दोरिंडचं डिमनरेण ot: परेभ्यो येनाहता नलगिरिपरन॒खा गरिष्ठाः || ete, eto, 
This passage tells us that Chihada of Narwar was born in a noble family which was called 
after a legendary hero named Jayapila; that the current popular form of the family-name 








was Jajapella ; and that Chihada captured from enemies Nalagiri, i.¢., Narwar, and other 
big towns. | 


On combining the information supplied by these two records we learn that the family 
name of the kings of Narwar hitherto known by the rather vague title ‘ Rajputs of Narwar ' 
was Jajapella. The alternative form. ‘ Yajvapila’ specified in the Bhimpur inseription 
appears to be a learned Sanskritised form of the popular Jajapella. We further learn that 
Chihaja’s immedidte ancestor waa Sri Yaramédiraja or Paramidiréja and not Malaya 
Varmma + as sypposed by Cunningham (Coins of M. India, p. O)). Yaramidirija however 
does not appear to haveruled over Narwar for we learn from the Narwar kacheri inscription 
that it wis Chahada who conquered Narwar from enemies. ; 





"¥ These stones have how bem depusited im the Bale Masun G @Q These stones have now been deposited in the State Museun, at Gwalior. न्क ~ 
* A copper-plate inscription of this Malaya Varmme dated V. 8. 1277 hus been lately discov 
pia alas ed ४५, : ort 191 ered at 
Kurethd in Gwalior State, from which it ia clear that Malaya Varmma did not belong to the J; apella 
mily of Narwar but waaa Pratthira, कनि ए तः | 
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The new historical information noticed above is i mportant as it clears away the 
obscurity that hitherto hung over the history of the Chahada Deva of Narwar 

A Muhammadan historian named Maslina Minhaju-d-din informs us that in a. आ 
631 or 632 (=a. 2. 1234 or 1235) the forces of Shamsu-d-din Altamsh defeated at Rantham 
bhor a powerful ruler of the name of Rana Ch ahaja Achari who sustained another defeat 
in A प्र. 649 (=+. 2. 1251) near Narwar a+ the hands of Ulugh Khan." According to 
Cunningham, Raverty held that two different Hindu chiefs were intended here. But 
Mr. E. Thomas thinks them to be one and the same.® Cunningham says ‘Major Raverty’s 
opinion is not without support, but I am inclined to agree with Thomas. I found mv 
conclusion on the title of Ach4ri which is given to Ranthambhor Chéhaja in this account 
and to the Narwar Chihala Deva in all the accounts.’? Recently Rai Bahadur Daya 
Ram Sahni in his article on the Rataul plate? of the Chihamina Chihata Deva (| of 
Ranthambhor) supports the identification of the Chihaja of Ranthambhor with his 1 
sake of Narwar, conclusion is hased on three arguments -— 

(1) The type of characters used in the Rataul plate inscription of the Chihamanu 
Chihaia fits in very well with the time of the (hihala of Narwar. 

(2) His second authority is the historian Minhaju-l-din referred to above, 

(3) His third argument ‘is afforded by numismatic records, The coins of Chahata 
discovered at Narwar and other places are of two kinds, namely, those issned by him as an 
independent ruler and secondly those struck by him asa tributory to Altamsh. The सकोह 
of both these kinds are of the bull and horseman type like those of the Chihamana rulers, and 
what is more, those of the firat kind also hear on the reverse the legend of Asavari Sri 
Samanta Deva which occurs only on the coins of the Chihamina Sometvara and his son 
Prithviraja.’ 

Now this identification of the Chihamana ('‘hahada of Ranthawhhor with his namesake 
of Narwar, which was generally favoured by writers on the subject in the light of facts 
hitherto known, is clearly refuted by our newly found inscriptions of Bhimpur and Narwar 
kacheri, which as already noticed inform us that the Chahada of Narwar was a Yajvapila 
or Jajapella and not a Chihamina. 

The arguments adduced by previous writers im favour of the iWentification of the two 
Chihadas are also not unimpeachable, Let us examine them :-— 

(1) The palmographical argument afforded by the Rataul plate can show nothing 
more than that the Chihamina Chiha la was a contemporary of the Chihada of Narwar and 

(2) As forthe statement of the historian Minh4ju-d-din it is seen from Cunningham's 
remarks q above, that opinion is divided as to whether the two accounts of the historian 
really refer to one and the same Hindu chief. It is just possible that the two Chihadas 
were contemporary of each other and the historian identified them through oversight, 

(3) The numismatic evidence also is not convincing. Coins of the Narwar Jajapellas 
Chihada, Asala or Asalla,and Ganapatihave been found hitherto. The coins of the two latter 
princesare represented by only one type* showing on the obverse a rude figure of a horse- 
man and onthe reverse, a legend specifying the name of the prince preceded by the word 


$ Cunningham, Coins of Mediaval India, pp. 90-91, where theauthority quoted is Raveriy's 
tion of Tabgdt-i-Nasiri, pp. 731 and 824. See 9159 Duff's Chronology of India, pp. 184 and 194. 
© Pathan Kings of Delhi, p. 67 1 Cunningham, C. M. J., p. 01. 
१ Ep. Ind., Vol. XII, pp. 223-24 * Cunningham, ८. M. I., p. 73, Nos, 8-10. 
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rimat, and a date below. Of the coins of Chihaga three different types have been 
traced :— 


No. 1, This typet? is exactly similar to that of the coins of Asala and Ganapati 
mentioned ahove. 

No, 2. This type!! bears onthe obverse a figure of a horseman and thelegend §ri 
Chahada Deva, and on the reverse, a bull and the legend Asévari Sri Sémanta Deva. 

No. 3. This type!? is similar to type No. 2 with one difference, namely, that the legend 
on the reverse is replaced by Asévari Sri Somasoraladeva. 

The definite find places of these three different types of Chahaca’s coins have not been, 
recorded. Itis likely that coins found elsewhere have been confounded with thoee found at 
Narwar. To meit appears that the coins of tyre No.1 alone belong to the ihada of Narwar 


the Chihamina type. This view 15 s upported ०155 by Cunningham's remark 12 that the title 
Achdri (or Asévari) does not appear on the Narwar coins. The title Asiter{ is absent only 
in type No, 1 of Chiha ta's coins which alone, to judge from Cunningham's remark, must 
have been found at Narwar. 

If this view is correct the title Achiri (Asévari) rightly belongs only to the Chihamira 
Chéihada of Ranthambhor, And the assignment of that title to the Chihada of Naiwar by 
Muhammadan historians js probably due to confusion arising from the fact that the two 
Chahadas were nearly cont emporary. 

Having thus explained away the arguments adduced by previous writers in favour of 
the identification of the two Chihacas we may safely conclude on the authority of the Bhimpur 
and Narwar bacheri inscriptions that the Chéhada of Narwar and the Chahada of the Rataul 
plate or of Rarthambhor were two different Persons. The former was a Yajvapila or Jaja- 
pella and the latter was a Chihamana, | 


ऋगगाकग्कन्कण 
NOTES AND QUERIES, 
SPREAD OF HOBSON.JOBSON IN crew. They have 
MESOPOTAMIA, dahabiyah, but I am told that 

Wita reference to the words quoted by Sir | the pattern of the « hugger‘ ofthe Soudan , , . 
Richard Temple (ante, p, 196) from Mr, Edmund | The mahatis carrries anything from fifteen’ ta 
Candler's article in the (London) Observer of 12th seventy tons. She can make ten miles adeay, towed 
May 1918, I may give here some further examples | S@@inst the current, and four to six miles [w#ic} 
of Hobson-Jobson from an article in the Daily | Knots an hour with a following wind,"" 
Telegraph of 140 March 1916 by the same writer, 3. Bellum, Ar. 

1 Kellek, Ar, kelek, 9 large skin raft. Arab name for the 
boat, “ These local river craft make 8 Picturesg ue punted or Paddled, 





त Cunningham, C. AM. I., p. क Now, Sand 6, See alen * ithe 2 | 
" "व. es dat ee hy ut Deye Ram (Ep, fut, Vol XU, Syed f Delhi, ® 75 
om homes’ Poth, ae म NOM" of Delis 6.70,"No. 80 and प a, 
~ + । ४० ५ i , 70. 0 च Cc ingham ल द 
™ Cunningham, C. MJ, 0 १.0. $0 5 wAningham, C, Af, J, Pp. 92, No. 4, 
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THE STRATAGEM USED BY ALEXANDER AGAINST PORUS 
ALLUDED TO IN THE A/N-I-AKRARi. 


M* प. BEVERIDGE has drawn my attention to two passages in the Air-i-Akbari as 

translated by Jarrett (vol. iii, pp. 330, 392), which allude to a stratagem practised 
by Alexander against Porus. Neither passage specifies the nature of the operation. The 
earlier one states that Alexander ‘ by stratagem put him (Porus) to rout." The second, an 
allusion in Akbar’s ‘ Happy Sayings’, intimates that Akbar did not believe the story, his words 
being reported.as: ‘The legend of Alexander's stratagem against Porus does not carry the 
appearance of truth.’ Evidently the tale must have been of a marvellous, incredible 
character. Jarrett, commenting on the later passage, suggests that the allusion must be to 
the ruse by which Alexander succeeded in crossing the Hydaspes. That suggestion cannot 
be correct, because the Persian and Muslim traditions treat the Macedonian invariably 
as a legendary personage. They never betray the slightest knowledge of the authentic 
accounts of the Indian campaign, except in so far as that the name ‘ Far’ may be taken as 
the equivalent of Porus. Ihave looked through Captain H. Wilberforce Clarke's transla. 
tion of Nizdmi’s Sikandar-ndma (London, Allan, 1881), which gives the Sikandar legend 
at immense length in cantoa xlvi-xlviii. Alexander is there represented as having 
invaded China through ‘'Tibat', and as having advanced even into Russia, Those absurd 
stories are supported by a mass of fictitious correspondence, but the poem does not mention 
the ‘stratagem’ which forms the subject of this note 


Mr. Beveridge holds that the allusions in the Ain refer to the tale related by ‘Abdullah 
bin al Moqaffa in his preface to the Arabic version of Kalila and Dimna, and mentions that 
Silvestre de Sacy pointed out at p. 49 of his edition of that work (Paris, 1816) that it had 
been used by Abu-l Fagl. Silvestre de Sacy’s book apparently is wanting in the Oxford 
libraries, but is in the library of the Royal Asiatic Society, Mr. Beveridge has been good 
enough to communicate the French text from page 15. It is unnecessary to print that 
extract, because I have found in the Monier Williams collection at the Indian Institute at 
Oxford a rare English work which serves the purpose more conveniently and seems to be 
littl known, The title is -- 

Kalila and Dimna, or ihe Fables of Bidpai, translated fram the Arabic by the Rev. 
"Wyndham Knatchbull, A.M., Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford, and Rector of Westheere 
‘im the Country of Kent. Oxford, printed by W. Baxter, for J, Parker : and Messrs. Longman, 
‘Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, London, 1819." Knatchbull was a pupil of de Sacy. 


Page 1 gives 
‘The Preface of Ali, the son of Alschah Faresi [i.¢., Alsh&h Frist, the Persian ; also 
known as Bahnid a=) son of Sabwin ]. 
‘Alexander, having overcome the kinga of the West, turned his arms toward 


‘the Enst......Afterwards directing his course towards Chins, he in his march 
‘summonel Four, at that time King of India, and renowned for his wisdom and 


‘great power, to declare himself his vassal; but Four on the contrary made immediate prepa- 
‘rations for resistance......Alexander....determined to call to his aid the experience 
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‘he began by ordering an intrenchment to be formed round his camp......in the mean- 


“time he ordered the artificers in his train, many of whom he had taken from the different 
‘cities on his march, to make hollow figures of brass [ nmahds ९.25] 1 representing horses 
‘and men, caparisoned and equipped in a manner to give them the appearance of regular 
‘cavalry and to be filled with naphtha and sulphur, and placed in front of his line, intending 
` that the combustible materials should at the very commencement of the battle be set on fire. . 
‘ Four had placed his elephants in the front rank, which , ulvancing to meet the figures of brass 
‘which were simultaneously pushed on, no sooner touched them with their trunks, than, 
' being rendered furious by the heat, they threw down those who were on their backs, and 
‘then suddenly turning round, took to flight, and trod under their feet and crushed all they 
` met.” 

Four and Alexander thon engaged in mortal combat. * Alexander, taking advantage 
‘of the moment when he was off his guard, struck him a blow, which made him fall from his 
‘horse, and with a second laid him dead at his feet The Indian army renewed the combat 





~ -but finding at length all resistance to be ineffective, they accepted the terms wh ith 
‘the conqueror offered them,’ 


Another version of the story is given by Firdaus? in the Shdhnéma. Mohl’s abstract 
in French is reprinted by Dowson in Appendix A to vol, vi (p. 476, note 2) of The History of 
India as told by its own Historians According to the poet the horses and riders, exceeding 
& thousand in number, were constructed of iron, the joints being soldered and rivetted with 
copper. Note 1.00 the same page states that a similar tale was related concerning the 
mythical Prester John of Abyssinia, who adopted the expedient against the son of Chingiz 
Khin. It is not worthwhile to pursue the variations of the legend through other books. 

It is impossible to doubt that Mr, Beveridge is right in maintaining that the story, 
as related in the Arabic and Persian works named, is that referred to by Akbar and Abu-l 
Fasl, Akbar showed his good sense in rejecting the fantastic legend 

NOTES ON KALIDASA. 
By Paor. प. B, BHIDE, M.A,, LL.B; BHAVNAGAR. 
(1) Early References, 

References to KAlidisa may be direct or indirect. By direct refere 
mention of the name of K&lidisa or his work. By indirect reference I me 
or indication of, or the reference to, ॐ story or the incidents 
peculiar feature found in the works of Kalidisa, 

Bana is the earliest writer who direct! y tefera to 1९811६58. Th, low: plet 
the Harshacharita is well-known: ^ “sy ~ व ॥ 


निर्गतासु न वा कस्य कालिदासस्य सूक्तिषु | 
मीतिनेशरसान्दराञ्च मञ्जरीभ्विद जायंते || 
But it is not so well-known that the Harshacharitea contains ` another, though indirect 
reference to, Kilidisa, (n the death of Prabhikaravardhana, his elder son Rajyavardhans ४ 
vonsolea Harsha in the follow ing words amidst others -लोकचयरासरि मान्धातरि कृते कि कृत 
TERT, अतवाश्टाटाद दीपे दिलीपे वा रथुणा, -हाद्रसमरनभ्याभ्यातितचिदषरथे दशरथे घा citer, शोष्य 
0 Ta thin pasa al the references exp the | वा भरतेन | (p. 179)? In this passage all the references excapt the first: 
०“ ० "०१५ by "००" bit‘ brass” southa te be onteans | क 
* The edition used is the Nirsayasigars edition, Aan 








nee I mean the 
an the mention 
in 8 story, or any other 
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are to personages that figure in Kilidisa’s works. Of these the most significant is the 
reference to Dilipa and Raghu. Raghu is said to be the son of Dilipa and this relationship 
between the two rests solely on the authority of the Raghu-vasia ; it is not affirmed by the 
Rdmiyasa or by the Purdaas. We may therefore reasonably conclude that Bina relies 
upon the Raghuvaaja when he makes Raghu the son of Dilipa. Thus this constitutes 
another and indirect reference to Kalidisa by Bana. 
There are some other passages in the Harshacharita which may show that Bina is 
influenced, perhaps unconsciously, by Kaliddsa’s works. These passages are given below :-— 
(1) Sf)... नेवादा जन्मघहनोषायः Pratt | प्रजाभिस्तु बन्धुमन्तो राजानः |p. 158 
Compare with this the following :— 
स पिता पित्तरस्तास्ां arr जन्महेतवः | 
Raghu, 1. 24, 
येनं येन विडधञ्यन्ते प्रजाः स्निग्धेन बन्धना | 
स ख wuts ताश्च दुष्यन्तः . , . - ॥ 
Sakuntala VI. 
(2) न च शक्रोमि दग्धस्य भुं पर्यपजविरहिता caits निर्थकान्भलापान्कर्तुम |p. 167. 
May it be that Bina had in his mind Canto IV of the Kumérasembhava when he put 
these words in the mouth of Yaéomati } 
(3) अनायं च तं gear... केषां gata राजहंसा इव ota 
Farag: पञषपातम्‌ | ए. 188. 
This reminds us of the following lines from the Meghaduta : — 
faut sqrt cea | 
तैनोर चीं दिशमनुक्षरे : Aen 
(५) दैव न कृचिच्करताश्चयया मलिनवा serra: कौकिकया काका इव कापुरुषा हतलङभ्या 
विप्रलभयमाननास्मानं न चेतयन्ते | p. 190. 
The idea here may be traced to the following lines from the Sdkuntala -— 
पागन्तरिकषगमनास्स्वमपस्य जात- 
मन्ये जः पर्ता, लल पौषरयन्ति | 
(5) न च स्वप्रदृढनटेष्विव array शरीरेषु निबघ्न्ति बन्धुवरि weer: | p. 192. 
Compare with this :— 
किमप्याहिस्यस्वव चेन्मतोऽहं यकाः शरीरे भवं मे दयालुः | 
एकान्तविभ्वंसिषु मद्विधानां पिण्डेष्वनास्था खल्‌ नौति केषु ॥ 


Raghu. IT. 53. 




















I now come to a predecessor of Bina. 

Generally Bina is supposed to be the earliest author who refers to Kilidisa. But there 
is a still earlier writer whose work contains references to Kalidasa. As will be seen later 
on, these references are indirect in the sense I have explained above, The writer I mean is 
Subandhu, the author of the romance Vasavadatid. He is believed to hea predecessor of 
Bana. Dr. Satishachandra Vidyabhushan supposes him to be a contemporary of Bana. 
Without entering into a controversy on the point here, I may state that the grounds he 
advances do not appear to me to be conclusive and that I therefore associate myself with 
the scholars who hold that Subandhu preceeded Bana. 
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Subandhu’s Vasavadaiid is a wellknown work. It seems to have served as a model 
to Bina who much improved upon his model in his great work Kddambari. Subandhu's 
work contains unmistakable references to certain episodes and incidents in the Raghuvasua 
ami the Sdkuntala. These references occur in three passages. In two of them, the story 
of Dilipa as given in the Raghuvrasiea is referred to, while in the third are referred to th 
incident of the curse of Durvisas which plays such an important part in the sd-untala 
and the Seayamvgra of Aja and Indumati described in the Roghuraisa. Let me quote the 


passages : 
 “ ~ (य्ता्चिन्तामणेः) तनयः eater 


(1) दिलीप इव छखदक्िणानुरक्तो 
pp. 16-17. 3 

(2) किं नौयासिता tea: किनधिभिना ae: करं न पदक्षिणोकताः सुरभयः किं न कृतं शरणेष्वभयनिति 
बह वध विलपन्‌. &e. 7. 13. 

(४) अहो पधजापते ॥ रूपनिमीगकौशलम्‌ | . . . . gia दमयन्ती नलस्य कृते वनवासतैशसमवाव 
दुबाससः शापमनुवभूव । ए. 80. 


In (1) the name of Dilipa’s wife occurs, and it is given only by Ralidisa. What is 
more important is the word tfgraqm:; therein we see the reference to the episade so 
beautifully described in Canto II of the Raghuvamia. The reference in (2) will be understood 
from the following verses which ooour in Canto I of the same epic. The context is that 
Varishtha is explaining to Dilipa the reason why Dilipa was without a son :- 

SU दाक्रमपर्थाय Aa प्रति यास्यत्तः | 

MTR HTS aaa चरनिः पयि ॥ ७९६ || 

धमलोपनयाद्राज्ती सतुस्नातानिमां स्मरन्‌ | 

प्रवाभेनक्रियहीतां तस्यां त्वे ANF नाचरः | ५६ ॥ 

अव जानासे जां यस्माडतस्तै न भरविष्याते | 

मचस्पस्नातिमनाराभ्य पर जति स्वां Tas सा ॥ +» | 
It is olear that this part of the story is refered to in (2). In (3), the allusions are to two 
incidents, one in the Raghura Ata and the other in the Sékuntala. The first is to Indumati's 
choice of Aja whith is the subject-matter of Canto VI. The second is to the incident of the 
curse of Durvisas on which hinges the plot of the Sdtuntala 

tn some places, Subandhu uses words and phrases which may point to his sequaint- 
ance with some of Kalidisa’s works. A few such cases may be illustrated. 

(4) When describing the morning time he says जसज्ननरनास्विव जी वेतेशपुरानिमखीष... 
क।मिनीच (p. 2s). The idea here, and especially the word जवितेशपुरानिमरस्यीष at once 
puts us in mind of the following verse :— 
गाममन्मय रेन चाडिता Cake हृदयेन निशाचरी | 
गन्धवद्रधिरचन्कनोलिता जीवितिश्च वसतिं जगाम सा || 








(i) Again, see 


TRIN GTA सनागनोरकचारुजदाहङरारमीषने समरसागरे |... कन्कपकलोः ) 
वहो ग्ज | p. 24 





3 क refermees to pages are from the edition of Vdsoradallé by Jivanaade Vidco pages are from the edition of Vdsavadattd by Jivananda पक्ष्य, 
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It brings to our mind these verses from Canto VII of the Raghuealia :— 
SCT er ae: सको Paras । 
TAS eT: स्वं तत्यत्कबन्ध समरे इदं ॥ ५१ ॥ 
परस्परेण श्यो: TEATS ARITA: समकालनच | 
अमत्येनावि ऽपि कयोथिवासीवेकाच्रः पार्थितयेर्विंवादः ॥ ५१ ॥ 


(6) Lastly, in सरागैनापि निकाणं कुता नयनचु गदेन आविलां ( कल्यकामपडयस्स्वत्रे ) (p. 32), the 
peculiar meaning of the word निर्वाण is worth notice. In this clause the word has two 
meanings; one is ray (liberation) and the other fafa (highest felicity). If we take the 
former, there is an apparent fazfa which is removed if we take the word in the latter 
sense. In the former sense the word fart is used in the Satunfala, Dushyanta, on 
seeing Sakwntala exclaims: * जने m=q नेचनिर्वोनव | ` Kalidisa is perhaps the only writer of 
the early times who has used * fray’ in this sense: Subandhu who was ever on the look- 
out for an opportunity to use ¥q might have picked up the word whose other meaning 
enabled him to employ the विरोधाभास 

As regards the question of Subandhu’s indebtedness to Kalidasa whose priority in 
point of time to Subandhu is consequential thereupon, the last three quotations may 
not be looked upon as a conclusive proof of it, but the first three are clearly so; because 
the references they contain are to incidents which are narrated nowhere except in the works 
of Kalidisa. Therefore, in the absence of any evidence to the contrary, we may conclude 
that the original source of these allusions is the works of Kalidisa. In this light their 
importance cannot be too much enmmphssised They form a very important landmark. 
earlier than any hitherto known, in arriving at the date of the premier poet of India— 
a vexed question with w I shal! deal some other time. 


(2) Kalidisa and Bharavi. 


Bhairavi is one of the earliest Sanskrit authors, From his Kirdtd@rjuniya [ adduce + 
few passages which find a ०1036 parallel in the works of Kalidasa. 


BHABAVL KALIDASA. 
कृतारिषडमे जयेन बानवी ST TIP यत्‌ 
भगस्यरूपां TAT ITT AT | सष एव धमां मनुना TIA: | 
विभज्य ART TEA Raghu. XIV. tii. 
वितन्थते तैन नयेन पौहषम्‌ ॥ ara ऽम्यन्तगाजिस्यान्‌ 
४ 9. षठु गंनजयद्धिषुन | R. XVII. 45. 
राजिन्दिवावेनागेष 
ल विकल्ववगाल््ग्वः 4. XVII. 49. 
अशच्छमागाधयतो चपायथं नं धममर्थंकामाभ्वां 
विभज्य न्या समपल्षपातया | wart नच वैन at | 
was सशवनीविवान्‌ नार्थं कामेन वा काषं 
नं बाधतेऽस्य Farr: परस्परम्‌ ॥ सो ऽयेन agarerg ||. XVIL 57, 


Tr. गुणा गनानबन्धित्वात्‌ र 
तस्व सप्रसवा इव | 4. 1. =>. 
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TO Wee डी न मन्युना 
स्वधमं इव्येव निश्नकारनः | 


ग्य विषटेन रिपौ चते ऽपि ar 
निहन्ति दण्डेन स yaar || 
1...-13. 
era प्रदुग्धेऽस्य श॒नेरुपस्नता 
वसपनानस्व Tala मेदिनीं | 
I. 18, 
a वेद ia tree वितक्रियः | 
प्रतीयते धाल्रप्विहितं फलै ||| 
I, 20 
sat ferdrearat 
mT ल्यमिवास्य TTA | 
II. 21, 
जनयन्स्यविगाच सम्पा 
11. 41, 
अवगागसमीगनैितः 
RAAT BARA: I 
RUST aay 
Ryser महानपि || 
के Il. 50, 
नाल्पीयास्बह gpa हिनस्ति gre: | 
VII. 15, 
वरेन कदयति नयान्यपरेऽ वि | 
IX. 70, 
न OT: खल्‌ को ऽव्य्यं Prsig: 
Saas ह्यत्र यथा मनौ अच्च बे । 
कथयस्येव eas रिपु वा || 
111. 6, 
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वारिनेनुः TEA | 
घनं एव मनीषिणः ॥ R. I. 25. 


tte वेतनं तस्मै 
गक्षासव्ृह्यमेव तः | 
जितिगन्रत्कलवत्यज्नन नकते 


छमगतेऽमरतेजातते पार्थिवे | A. IX. 4, 
तस्व Seq 
Tater च | 
फलानभया: प्रारभ्नाः | RI, 20, 
न तस्य मण्डले गज्ञो 
न्वस्तपानेधिदीभितेः | 
अवृष्टननवत्किभ्तित् | 
भन्यनस्याः समारम्भाः 
Tq निरस्यया: | 
Trane; 
वत्य Ta विपेचिरे ॥ 
Terra sees 
ARM श्ास्तनार्पिताम्‌ | 
िरोनिञजुगलाः।, 2. उ णा. 79 
Arp सै-यदौषद्वं 
स्वनावलेलिव्यायश्चः। . ... 2. VIL. 41. 


+. XVII, 66. 


i. XVII. 48, 


+ XVII, 53, 


भव्िरोधिष्ठितगाक्य 8 
॥ {1 भकृतिष्वरूढनुलस्वात्‌ 
Tee gas 


स्वरूरिव GHC: समुद ॥ 

ia Ma. 1. §, 
हि दोषो गनसन्निवाते 

निनज्वीनवो, किरनोध्ववाङ्ः । Kr, 8 


भविनहः परापशङ्ी | 
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(3) A diffcoulty in the Meghadita. 
The several commentators and annotators of the Meghadita have failed to satis- 
factorily solve the difficulty of reconciling the following three passages :— 


(१) sees परथनदिषसे ( pester ) नेषमाधिद्ट सानुं 


वधरक्रीडापरिगतगजपेभनीयं TTT | ए 
(२) पस्यासने नमसि दयिता जीवितालम्बनार्था 

आनतेन स्वकुदालमया हारयिष्यन्प्रदृत्तिन्‌ | #, 4. 
(३) श्ापान्तौ भ जजगशयनादुस्थिते orga 

गोषान्माशान्गमय चरो लोचने नीलचिस्वा | ए. 116. 


Both the readings in the first passage are open to objection as being difficult to be recou- 
ciled with the other two passages. The reading q:yqe is objected to on two grounds. 
(A) In v. 4, Srdeana is said to be qeqraw, ४.६. proximate. Such, however, would not be 
the case if the Yaksha had seen the Cloud on the first day of dshddha, because, the whole of 
Ashédha had to elapse before Srdvana commenced. (ए) Secondly, we are told further on 
that the remaining period of exile was few months and that the curse was to come to an enil 
on the eleventh Tithi of the bright fortnight of Kartika. If we count from the first day of 
Ashddha, the period upto the eleventh Tithi of the bright fortnight of Karttika comes to 
be four months and ten days, that is, ten days in excess of the “period mentioned. Theat 
considerations lead Vallabha, one of the commentators, to reject the reading yA anil 
approve of qq@qe. This word literally means ‘on the ending day’: but it can be taken 
to mean ‘on one of the last days.’ This reading no doubt enables us to get rid of the first 
objection urged against अयन; because Srérana then becomes proximate, as required by 
verse 4. But the. second objection reappears in a new form. With the reading प्रधनर 
there was an excess of ten days; with the reading qqqe there will be found, on caleula- 
tion, a deficiency of about fifteen days, even if we construe the word most literally ani 
take the day to be the tenth Tithi of the dark fortnight of Ashddha, ‘Thus we are left to 
choose between an excess of ten days over or a deficiency of about fifteen days in the 
required period. 

Mallinitha who prefers the reading qyqe tries to refute the objections brought against 
it in the following manner. As regards the first objection, he says that what is intended 
by qearaw is proximity in general of the months of Ashddha and Sravana, so that the proxt- 
mity af Srdvana to Ashaédha may be construed to mean the proximity of Srdvasa to any 
day of Ashddha and to the first day in particular in the present case ( केचित प्रशमाद्गिवतसं | 
दति पाठं कल्पयति सवख ङ्गःतस्‌ । ननौना सस्य प्रस्यासस्वर्थनिस्युक्तमिति चेन्न | प्रव्यासात्तेनाचस्य मासप्रस्यासस्वैव 
प्रथनरिषशस्याच्युष पन्ते : )| As to the second objection, he says that the reading प्रशमं being equall, 
liable to asimilar objection, it is better to select the reading प्रधम० ( ay सर्वि 
वयल यस्या शशिष्टस्योक्ति रंशाविवसाधि ङ यादिति चैर्स्वपशे ऽपि कथं सा विशतिदिवसैन्य्ंनस्वादिति सन्तोष्टभ्यत्‌ । 
चस्या री षररैवस्यवविवसिल्थिनि खच क "धवथ तदिव ते ' इति | ). In short, the expresison चतुरौ qrara is not 
to be construed too literally but we are to have four months approximately 


So far as 1. know no attempt has been made to meet these difficulties by offering « 
better and more satisfactory explanation. I venture to offer one and it may be taken for 
what it ia worth. 
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Let us clear the ground before we proceed with the explanation. Let us consider the 
‘lata supplied by the text, so that the problem may be clearly grasped. The data are four. 
(1) On a certain day of Ashidha the Yaksha saw the Cloud to whom he entrusted a message 
to be conveyed to his beloved. This day is to be fixed by us bearing in mind the two 
realings प्रथम and gage, (2) Srfvana was proximate to that day. (3) The curse was to 
come to an end on the eleventh Titht of the bright fortnight of Karttika, (4) Lastly, the 
period from the day on which the cloud was sent to the last day of the curse was four 
months. These data are given and we are required (a) first to determine the day on 
which the message was delivered to the Cloud by the Yaksha and (6) secondly to prove the 
torrectness of one of the two or both readings according ly 


Here it is best to proceed from the conclusion to the beginning. We are told that the 
curse was to end on the eleventh Tithi of the bright fortnight of Kdritika. If we count four 
months backwards from this day, we see that the day on which the Yaksha saw the Cloud 
must have been the eleventh Tithi of the bright fortnight of Ashgdha, 


This, however, apparently lands us in a great perplexity. Neither of the readings que 
and mye fits in with our caloulation and we know of no third reading. The word qyajeq@ 
may mean either ‘on the first day’ or ‘ on one of the first days’ of Ashddha, but the 
eleventh Tithi of the bright fortnight of Ashddha is not the first day of the month. nor 
any stretch in the meaning of the word syq makes it ‘one of the first days’ of the month. 
I think it is too much to take the first day of Ashddha to extend beyond the ten days. 
In neither case, again, can Srdévana be said to be pratyisanna to that day. Similarly, the 
eleventh day of the bright fortnight of Ashidha cannot be the praiamadivasa dshddha in 
either of the two senses which we have explained above. Under these ciroumstances, only 
two alternatives seem possible; either the expression चऋलुरौ माच्चान्‌ should not be construed 
too literally or the poet should be taken to have overlooked the inconsistency. Is there 











I think there is one way out of the difficulty thus created, As hss just been made 
clear the difficulty arises because the eleventh Tithi of the bright fortnight of Ashddha 
cannot be made the प्रथमदिवस or weaftra of Ashddha and qearew to Sriévana. This difficulty 
is bound to remain insurmountable so long as the arrangement af months is taken to be 
what Fleet calls southern 3 or Amdénéa (‘ending with the conjunction ) Srrangement in 
which the bright fortnight precedes the dark fortnight of the month, If however we proceec 
on the basis of the Piirsimanta ( ‘ emling with the Full Moon’ ) arrangement, the diffict ty 
will be seen at once to vanish; at least one reading. gq, will be found to give intelligible 
sense. The eleventh Tithi of the bright fortnight of Ash@dha can then be taken to be > 
गठन in the sense that itis one of the last days of dahddha beoause the bright > 
then be the second fortnight of the month and only four days after the next month Srdeana 
would commence. Thus 8-dana would also be Pratyidsanna to that day. in this manner 
the lines quoted in the beginning of this note can be satisfactorily reconciled and éxplaived, 
And looked at from this point of view, the reading mepqs will have to be $$ tg Ru» will have to be preferned to wept; to पचनं; 











* Boo Gupta Jnecriptions : Introduction, = 70, 
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the latter remains unintelligible whichever of the two arrangements of months we take 
as the basis of our calculation. 


Can we conclude from this thav in Kalidasa’s days the Pirtiménta arrangement was 
the one generally current and not the Aminia one! 


(4) Second difficulty. 


1 have met with another difficulty, not in the Meghadila but in the Raghuvaiisa. 
I have not been able to solve it and I wish to bring it to the notice of scholars with a hope 
that some one will be able to do it. 


In the ninth Sarga of the Raghu the poct is describing the Spring. The description 
opens with this verse :— 


भय समाववृतते कुसुमेनवेस्वानिव सैवित्तनेकनर।धिषम्‌ | 
RCS समधुरं Maas | ३४ | 
The difficulty occurs in the verse which follows .— 


जिगनिषुषंनदाध्वुषितां Re crest परिवातिंत वाहनः । 
विनर्ख्वानि र्वििमानिपरहेर्विमलयन्मलयं नगमत्यजत्‌ || २५ ॥ 


¶ give Mr: Nandargikar's translation: of this verse : “ Desirous of going to the quarter pre- 
sided over by the Lord of Wealth (Kubera) the Sun, having his horses turned back by his 
charioteer, left the Malaya mountain brightening the dawn by removing the frost.’’ The 
same phenomenon is similarly deseribed in the 3rd Sarga of the Kumara-sambhava, The 
poet says :— 


sacaet दिशतुष्नरदनौ गन्तु प्ते सभवं fray । 
॥ A second explanation of TO% is suggested. It is proposed to take the word WU in the 
sense, ‘the best,” ie, the holiest, In dshddha, the eleventh day of the bright fortnight is the only day 
which is observed aa 8 holiday and o very sacred one; that should, therefore, be taken aa the TY4 किवत 
of dehddha. In this rendering one difficulty ts got rid of ; v. 2 is certainly rendered consistent with v. 116 
But the other difficulty remains ; the month Sravana ia not prafylecnna to the eleventh day of the bright 
fortnight of dahddAa, unless on L have suggested the arrangement of months is Purniwdnéa, 


In the caso of WHA also another interpretation is auggested. It ia to be oxplained thus :-—O GE 
चमः आस्विन् Tar: । प्रभगच्यासौ fevers तस्मिन्‌ । Sama is to be taken in the sense of ‘coolness’, = प्राम 
will mean ‘ona coolday'. Even this explanation, however, is no way better in that it does not avoid the 
one or the other of the two difficulties, Even if the ‘cool day’ be the eleventh Tithi of the brignt tort- 
night of dahdjha, Srdeana is not pratydeanna to it, To avoid this if we take that day to be towards thy 
end of the month, the period of four months a1 mentioned in v. 116 falls short of fifteen days at least, If 
however, the Parsiminéa schome be socepted, this interpretation may be allowed by supposing that the 
eleventh day of the bright fortnight was perhaps coo when the Yaksha saw the Cloud, but then the 
necessity of asiigning this meaning no longer exist as the ordinary meaning taken by Vallabha serves the 
purpose equally well or perhaps better. 

It will be observed as regards these other meanings of THA" and चयन that whatever the mesuiug 
they are taken to have they do not render the verses consistent unless the Pirsimdnia arrangement is 
jaccepted. 1 lay emphasis not so much on the meaning of the words परदार and FY%* aon the fact 
that the verwes yield consistent sense only when construed in 6 way such as I have muggosted. 





॥ ३९ ॥ 
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In these passages the poet seems to mean chat with the commencement of the Spring ( mz: 
wary ) the Dakshindyana, ic. the Sun's southward journey, came to an end and the 
Udagayana, #.., the Sun'a northward march, commenced. The Sun is said to be desirous of ` 
going to the North | जिगमिषुः ) and therefore to have had ‘his horses turned back ' 
( परिवर्तिलवाहनः }. In the verse from the Kumdra, the Sun is said to be * ready to proceed ' 
towards the North ( गन्तं प्रहृत्तं }. All this ol rly shows that according to the poet the time 
of the commencement of the Udagayana coincided with the time of the commencement of 
the Spring. Now if we look to the Indian Calendars we see therein that the Dakshinayana 
ends on some day in the month of Pausha: this day which is called the मकरसङ्क्रमषय day 
(the day of the Sun's entering the Makara Rati generally corresponds to the 13th or 14111 
January every year. This is the conventional ending of the Dakshindyang, Actually it 
ends on the 28rd of Lecember every year, १.६. about 2] days earlier than the supposed 
Makara-sahkramana. Next, the Spring ( araq ) really begins with the ata eRe ( the 
Sun entering the Mina Rat), १.६, about two months after the Makara-saikramang ; this 
generally takes place in the month of (षाव. + How are we then to reconcile what 
Kalidisa says with the presen t-day fasts as we observe them ? 


A similar discrepanoy is visible in the description of the hot season ( Seq). Inthe 
l6th Sarge the poet describes the Grishma and the following are the opening verses -— 


अयास्य CTA Ga री यने कान्तवाण्डुस्तनलान्बिहरम । 

नि"वासशर्यो शकना जगाम धर्मः fraps fracas ॥ ४३ ॥ 

भगस्त्याचिद्धादयनात्तमीचं दिगु ततरा भास्वाति arya | 

भानन्द्शीतातिव बाप्यङृ्टिं हिमबुरति हैमवतीं werd ॥ ४५ |) 
The first verse desoribes the advent of the Grishma. For our Purpose the second Verse is 
more important; it is thus translated by Mr. Na ndargikar :-—“ The Sun having come 
back near from that side of the Equator which is marked by Agastya, the northern quarter 
began to produce the oozing of snow on the mountain “iimilaya as though it were a flow 
of tears cool with joy.” The point to be noted here is this - When the Grishma set ip ( धनं 
MTT ), the Sun came back (@ryt ) near ( शमीपे ) the North from the South in which 
the star Canopus rises and sete ( Wea Seas). What is meant by the Sun coming 
back near the North is that the Sun came nearer the Celestial Equator, to the South of it, 
and was about to cross it after a month or go. So far as the poet himself js concerned, he 


the Grishma will commence one month before the Sun crosses the Equator; because the 
Vasanta lasts two months, Thus the poet can very well say that the Sun is neur the 
North when the Grishma sets in. When the Equator is crossed the Sun will be in the 
North. If we now turn to the Indian Calendar we find that the Grishma commences 
one month after the Sun has crossec the Equator. Of the six months that the Sun takes 
for the northward journey, the first two constitute the Siiira season ; the next two the 
Vasanfa and the last two the Grithms. The Equator is crossed during the Vasante, one 

४ T have calculated on the basis of the Amanita arrangement of months. Pirniménta Orrangement 


ण. will not affect my point namely, that the Spring commences two 
beyins. ह्री. “4140841 
months after the Udagayana begi COM Mences 
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month after its advent; and one month after the erossing the Grishma commences. 
The northernmost point of the journey is reached (that is to say the Udagayana ends) at the 
end of the Grishma. 6 

Thus in the case of the Grishma also as in the case of the Fasanéa. a difference of twe 
months is to be seen. According to the post the Grishma begins two months after the 
Udagayana begins; while according te the Calendar it begins four months after the 
beginning of the Udagayana. 

The question is how to explain this uiserepancy. 

I should like to have one peint made clear for those who may attempt to salve the 
question. It may be thought that the diserepancy can be explained away by taking inte 
consideration the effects of the Precession of the Equinoxes and then caloulating the dif- 
ference that has crept in during the period intervening between Kalidasa and the present 
generation. But so far as I can see the question appears to be insoluble on purely astrono- 
mical and mathematical calculations, simply because of the wrong assumptions which the 
poet seems to have made. The following are my reasons.—The phenomenon of seasons 
dees not depend upon and therefore is not produced by the Precession of the Equinoxes 
Seasons are caused bythe variations in the severity of the heat generated by therays of the Sun, 
and this depends exclusively on the Sun's position relative to the Earth alone. When the 
Sun reaches the southernmost point (that is, when the Dakshinayana ends) the Sun's rays 
produce the minimum amount of heat; therefore about that time there must occur the 
cold seasons. In other words, the two months preceding the Sun's reaching the Vernal 
Equinox and the two months following are bound to be cold months ; and these correspond 
to the Hemanta and the Sifira seasons of the Indian Calendar, The preceding two months 
comprise the Hemania and the following the Sisira. The Precession of the Equinoxes does 
not affect the heat-producing capacity of the Sun’s rays. What it does is that it 
causes an apparently retrograde movement on the part of the Sun along the Celestia] Equa- 
tor. This no doubt leads to a change in the time of the commencement of the seasons but 
indirectly and in a way having no bearing of the question before us. For instance, about 
6000 years before, the Vasanta might have been beginning in the month Mérgadirsha, 
whereas it now begins in PAdlguna ; but then there must have been a corresponding change 
in the time for the end of the Dakshindyana and the beginning of the Udagayana, which must 
have been occurring two months earlier, §.¢,,inthe month Aévina, So that even then a period 
‘of two months must be intervening between the close of the Dakshindyana and the advent 
of the Vasanta. I therefore think that in this instance Kalidisa cannot be justified on purely 
mathematical grounds, On what other ground he can, if at all, be justified I leaveto scholars 
to decide; Lonly hope this our premier poet of India does find some justification at the 





hands of some able scholar. 
A few other astronomical allusions that may throw light on the question I propose 
to discuss in the next note 


(To be continued.) 

* Of course all this is according to the conyentions of the Indian Calendars,. Accurate calcula- 

tions will show that the beginning of the Vasanta, the crossing of the Celestial Equator by the Sun and such 

other events, will have to be antedated by about 2) daysineach case, But as I have said above‘ this 

ehange will not affect my argument, as the change will have to be made throughout and its effects in one 
Place will be neutralised by those in the other. 
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VARTTi —THE ANCIENT HINDU ECONOMICS. 
BY NARENDRA NATH LAW, Eas., M.A., B.L.; Caucurra. 
(Continued from p. 241.) 
Conclusion 

Thus it appears that a branch of learring for the study of wealth developed in: India, 
time of its emergence being roughly indicated by the fact that it is first referred to in 
the Ramdyaoa and was posterior to the allotment of particular oceupations to the Vaisya 
easte. In Greece, it was Aristotle who first reached the conception of a special science or 
art of wealth in the fourth century s.c., thongh stray thoughts on the material concerns 
of life had commenced to be expressed by earlier writers. The emergence of Vartla in 
India as a distinct branch of learning was very probably earlier than Aristotle's conception 
of a similar branch of learning in Greece. The Chaldwans had reached a high degree of 
excellence in agriculture and their methods had been transmitted to the Greeks and Araba - 
and it is likely that they left in their libraries clay treatises on agriculture which are all- 
lost to us, The “Nabatwan Agriculture” appears to be the only work that seems to 
contain a reflection of the methods of agriculture, We hay., however, no evidence to show 
that the Chaldeans had developed a branch of learning devoted tothe study of the material 
interests of the people. As to China, Dr. Chen Haun-Chang’s work makes it clear that 
many economic concepts and principles were imbedded in the writings of Confucius and 
his disciples, but he does not make out that the great philosopher wag the originator of a 
distinct subject of study, conducive to the preservation and improvement of the material 
concerns of life. In India, this branch of learning developed early on the soil and was 
intended to give a scientific direction to the economic activities of the people. This literary 
type taking its rise in the triple occupation of the Vaisya caste included at first within its 
scope three occupations alone, viz., agriculture, cattle-rearing, and trade. References to this 
branch of learning lie scattered not only in Sanskrit literature from the epies downwards 
but also in Buddhist and Jaina works which point to the wide currency acquired by the 
subject in early times. In the Kalpa-Sittra, for instance, the Arhat Rishabha = during hia 
reign taught, for the benefit of the people, the seventy-two-sciences, = . , . the sixty-four 
accomplishments of women, the hundred arta, and the three occupations of men.’"5 The 
three occupations are evidently the well-known triplet “agriculture, cattle-rearing, and 
trade,” which we find expressly mentioned in the Milinda-Pofha as = kasi, vanijja, 
gorakkha ”;*" and the teaching of these occupations implies that vdritd in its primary 
sense had risen to be a division of learning. 

The scope of this science of wealth after ite fullest expansion came to embrace all the 
branches of knowledge bearing on wealth and stood side by side with the three other 
divisions of human knowledge,—Anviksiki, Trayt and Dandaniti. These four literary types 


=a = 





Ss ee 
© Kalpe-Sitra (SHE., vol. xxi), p. 282 Prof. H. Jacobi commenting on the passage mys: “The 
arts, as thoee of tho potter, blacksmith, painter, weaver, and barber, cach of which five Principal arta ia 
sabdivided into twenty branches, are inventions and must be taught; while the प्लत, agriculrure, 
wade, dbe., have everywhere developed, ag it were, of themet ines " | {116 italics ars mine) The last remark 
this posaage dora not seem to be justified; for “the three occupations of men" mentioned by the 
Kalpa-5iétre refer evidently to “ agriculture, cattle-rearing and trade," 


@ Milinds-Pasha (Trenckner's ed_), [+ 178. 
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divided among themselves the whole field of human knowledge, and may, from this stand- 
point, be considered as standing on the same level of importance: but from the other 
view-point, from which Kautilya looks at them, viz., the creation of conditions that make 
the pursuit of learning possible, Dandaniti (Polity) is given the first Place on account of 
the peace and order it brings about in the State and thereby makes it possible for the 
people to pursue the other branches of learning.*? | 

Epigraphic confirmation of the existence of (तातं as a branch of learning and its 
teaehing by professors in a college comes from a South Indian Inscription ५५ which 
records that in the Sthangundéru agraidra ‘were professors skilled in medicine, in 
soreery (or magic), in logic, in the,art of distorting by incantation, in poetry, 
the use of weapons, im eacrificmg, . = . = = and in the art of cookery to prepare the 
meals. While its groves put to shame the groves of Nandana, such was the glory of that 
great agrahira that all the surrounding country prayed to be taught in the four Vedas, 
their six vedangds, the three rival divisions of mimamsd, the jarka and other connected 
sciences, the cighteen great purdeas, the making of numerous verses of praise, the art of 
architecture, the arts of music and dancing, and in the knowledge of all the four divisions of 
learning which were possessed by the Brahmans of the Sthinagundiru agrahéra.” 
The four divisions of learning mentioned in the passage imply wirtid as one of them, and 
eome of the arts that have already been classed under rdirtid have also been separately 
mentioned as being taught m the agrahdra. The inscription belongs probably to the 
12th century a.p. and testifies to the fact that up to that time at least, vairttd ag a 
branch of learning did not yet become in India the unfamiliar or obsolete subject of 
later years 

" [ Nore.—Some of the important Catalogues of manuscripts have been consulted first- 

hand instead of through Aufrecht’s Catfalogus Catalogorum in view of the definitive and 
descriptive details that such consultation can furnish 

There are chapters in the Purdsas and other Sanskrit works like the Vishnudharmojtara 
devoted to various topics of Vdrttd. As these chapters do not require any special mention, 
they have been omitted in the Lists. 


There are a good many MSS. on minerals and their chemical actions mentioned in 
Dr. ए. 0. Roy's History of Hindu Chemisiry and Dr. B. N. Seal’s Positive Sciences of the 
Ancient Hindus. Only those portions, if any, of the MSS. that treat of the processes by 
which they can be reduced into raw materials for the production of articles of commerci 
value can come within the scope of Vdritd, 








It is not possible to discuss the dates of the various works mentioned here. Apart 
from the difficulty of the task itself, ॐ good many of the works are out of reach and 
perhaps not available for copying or consultation. It cannot be denied that some of them 

of recent composition but even these may be the lineal descendants of the older oneg 
in which latter, however, the treatment of their respective subjects might be seen in greater 
freedom from influences which, multiplied by the lapse of time, tend to put it away from 
its ancient orthodox line. } 


a Seo Kaujiliys, Bk. 1, Vidyd-Somuddeiah,p.% 
@ Sia-dAgane ot Taldagundy, No. 103 (L. Rice's Mysore Inscriptions, ०, 197). 
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Available Manuscripts on Vartt or its Sub-Topies. 


(1) Manushyalayachandrikt.—* Tachchu-Sdstra, a primer of architectre in 65 stanzas 
with Malayilam translation and notes.’ 


A supplementary catalogue of Sanskrit, Pali and Prdkrit books in the Library of 
the British Musewm (acquired during the years 1892-1906) by L. 7). ‘, 
p. 715. 


(2) Mayasilpa or Artisan's Manual by Maya.—Classified Inder to the Sanskrit MSS 
in the palace of Tanjore prepared for the Madras Government by A. C. Burnell, 


(8) Rajagrihanirm#na.— On architecture.” Ibid, p. 62. 


(4) Ratnapariksh4.—On gems and their qualities, etc. Some described are 
imaginary.” Jbid, p. 141. 
(5) Vastu-RatnAvali, compiled by Jevya Nath Jotishi— A treatise on house-building 
and the religious observances connected with it.” bid, p. 154. 
(6) Vastusankhys, deposited with Pa ndit Syamécharana, Benares,—“ An extract of 
Todarananda, very rare, complete and incorrect.” 
Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in N. W. 7. compiled by order of Government, Part IX, 
printed (1885) by Pandit Sudhékara Dvivedi, Librarian, Benares Sanskrit 
College, p. 56. 


(7) Vastu-Raja-Vallabha, by Mandanasiitradhira,—‘A treatise on Vistu,’’ 
Remark ibid. Ibid, p. 56. 


(8) Vastu-Viehara, by Visvakarman, deposited with Gaurinatha Séstri, Benares,— 
“A treatise on Viistu; very old, complete and correct.” Jdid, p. 56. 


(9) Wastu-Pradipa, by Vasudeva, deposited with Umadaikara Misra, Azamgarh,— 
“ Rare, recent, complete and correct.” Jhid, Pt. X, p. 56, No. 1. 


Ibid, p. 56, No. 2. 


(11) Apardjitavastu-S4siram, by Visvakarman, in the Possession of Manisaikara 
Bhatta, Surat.—Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. contained in the private libraries 
Gujarat, Kdihiavad, Kachchh, Sindh and Khandesh, No. 3 (compiled under the 
eee of G, Bihler by order of Government, Printed at the Tae 
& Press, Bombay, 1872), p, 276, No. 1. 

(12) JnQnaratnakotha, by Viévakarman, in the possession of Acharatalal V aidya, 
Ahmedabad.—Ibid, p. 276, No. ॐ. = ee 

(13) Prasid@nukirtanam, Author not mentioned. 

Malegimva.—On Silpa. Jbid, क. 276, No, 4. 


(14) Rajavallabha-Tiks, deposited with Nirbhayarim Miali,—Jbid, p. 276, ‘No. 6. 











In the possession of Gopal Rao 
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(15) Kriyasazhgrahe-Pasjika.—“A catelogue of rituals by Kuladatts. It contains 
among other things, instructions for the selection of a site for the construction 
of a Vihira and also rules for building a dwelling-house.” 

The Sanskrit Buddhist Literature of Nepal by ए. L. Mitra, 1882, p. 105, 
No. B. 23. 

(16) Ratnaparikshad.—* On the merits and defects of precious stones and jewels of 
Buddha Bhattacharyya. The articles noticed are diamond, pearl, emerald, 
earbuncle, ruby, sapphire, lapis lazuli, a (१), crystal and coral. The 
work is in Sanskrit verse and its meaning is explained in Newari prose, As 
usual in Sanskrit works of this class, great importance is attached to good and 
ill luck the jewels are caloulated to bring on under particular astrological and 
other circumstances.” Ibid, 7. 291, No. B. 50 

(47) Rajavallabha-Mandana, by Mandana Sitradhfira (age 1578 Samvat, com- 
plete).—" On architecture. In the colophon it is stated that Mandana, a 
Sitradhira or architect who was in the service of Kumbhakarna, king of 
Medapita, composed the work and by his devotion to Gapapati and to his 
teacher and the propitiation of the Goddess of Learning he expounded the art 
of building as taught by the Munis. (EE., Appendix II.) Medspita is Mevad 
and a king of the name of Kumbha ruled over the country according to Tod 
from AD. 1419 to 1469. He had a taste for the arts and constructed many 
temples as well asstrongholds, It is not unlikely therefore he had in his servi 
persons who read the literature of architecture and who could compose such 
treatises as the one under notice.” 

Report on the search for Sanskrit MSS. im the Bombay Presidency during the 
year 1882-83 by Dr. ए. G. Bhandarkar, p. 86, No. 404 

(18) Padapavivaksha. Author not mentioned. Place of deposit (henceforth written 
P, D,) Narasimhicharyya of Kumbbaghonam.—* Subject—Dohada"’ (nourish- 
ment of plants). List of Sanskrit MSS. in private libraries of S, India by 
Gustav Oppert, Vol. II, p. 371, No, 6333. 

(19) Vrikshadohada. Author not mentioned. P. 1), Tadakamalla Veikata Krishnarayar 
of Tiruvallikenii—Jbid, Vol. TI, ए, 223, No. 3271. 
(20) Vrikshayurveda, Author not mentioned, P, D. Ta akamalla Venkata 
Krishnariyar of Tiruvallikeni.—Jbid, Vol. II, 7. 223,.No. 3272. 
(21) Sasyananda. Author not mentioned. P. D. same above.—‘‘Subject—Krishi 
djatra,”” Ibid, Vol. II, p. 223, No, 3289. 
(23) Ratnalakshapa. Author not mentioned. 2. D. Maharfja of Travancore.—Jbid, 
Vol, I, 478, No. 6161. 
09.4102171 द 509 2. 7. Piohehudik shitar of Akhilandapuram.—" Subject— 
Ratna‘istra.” Jbid, Vol. I, p. 320, No, 5253. 
(24) Aikanasistra. Author not mentioned. ए. 0. Virasvami Aiyangar of Siva- 
gaigi,— Subject—Silpa.”” Ibid, Vol. I, p. 228, No. 2499. 
(95) Kasyapiya, by Kaéyapa. P. D. Saikarachirya-matbani of Kumbhaghopam,— 
“ Subject—Silpa.” Ibid, Vol, U1, ए. 395, No. 6836. 





(33 ) 8 
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(26) KapSdijalasthanalakshana. Author not mentioned. P,D, MahérAja of Travan- 
ठका." Subject—Silpa.” Jhid, Vol. I, p. 467, No. 5941, 

(27) Kshetranirmanavidhi. Author not mentioned. P. D. Raji of Cochin at 
Tiruppunittura.—" Subject—Silpa.” Jbid, Vol. I, p. 254, No, 2811. 

(28) Grihapithika. Author not mentioned. P. D. 8. Kodanda, Ramivadhinapantulu 
of Vijayanagaram.— Subject—Silps." Ibid, Vol, I, p- 545, No, 7644, 

(29) Gopuraviman4dilakshana. Author not mentioned. P. D. Archakayogainanda- 
bhatta of Melakota,—“Subject—Silpa." Jbid, Vol. II, p, 259, No, 4009, 

(30) Chakrabastra. Author not mentioned. ए, D, Sagi Narasayya of Karempudy 
(Palnid Talak),—* Subject—Silpa.” Jbid, Vol. II, p. 200, No. 2793. 

(31) Chitrapata. Author not mentioned. P.D, Athakopachiryyar of. Vanamabalai in 
Naiguneri, Tinnevelly District.—“ Subject—Silpa,” Ibid, Vol, I, p. 440, 
No, 5426. 


बसि > 





(32) J@largala, Author not mentioned. P. D. Subrahmanya dikshitar of Chidam- 
baram.—‘' Subject—Bilpa.” Jbid, Vol. II, No. 461, 

($3) Jalargala, by Varthamihira. P.D. Tadakamala Veikatakrishnéym. wt ‘Tirvvalli. 
keni.—IJbid, Vol, I, p. 217, No. 3146. 

(94) Jalargalayantra. Author not mentioned. ए. 1). Same as above.— - Subject — 
Silpa.” Ibid, Vol. II, p, 217, No. 3147. 

(35) Devalayalakshana, Author not mentioned, P. D, Mah&raja of Travancore. — 
“ Subject—Silpa.” Ibid, Vol. I, 7. 470, No, 5998 

(86) Dvaralakshanapatala. Author not mentioned, P. D. Same as 
“‘Subject—Silpa,” Jbid, Vol, I, ए, 470, No, 6003. 

(37) Pakshimanushy4layalakshana, Author not mentioned, P. D, Same as above,— 
‘‘ Subject—Silpa,” The construction of aviaries dealt with in this MS. is 
likely to be interesting, Jbid, Vol. I, p. 471, No. 6030, 

(38) PrasAdakalpa. Author not mentionr’®, P. D. Mandadi Kondoyya Pantulu ` 
yanagaram, Vizagapatam District.—“ Subject—Bilpa,"’ Jbid, Vol. I, 
No, 7064. 

(89) Prasaddlakshana. Author not mentioned, P. D, Maharaja of Travancore,— 
“ Subject—Silpa.” Jbid, Vol, I, p. 473, No, 6056, | 

(40) Présidalakshana, by Varihamihira, P. D. Raja Voellariki Veikataramasurya- 
praki4a Row of Ulukuru (Viseampeta Division)—" Subject—Silpa,” Ibid, Vol. 
II, p. 208, No. 2959, 

(41) Prasid@laik@ralakshana, Author not mentioned. P.D. Maharaja of Travan- 

ject—Silpa.” Ibid, Vol. II, p. 473, No, 6057. 

(42) Valipithalakshana, P. D. Same as above,—“ ubject—Silpa,” Ibid, Vol. 1 
ए. 473, No, 6059 5 

(48) Manushy@layachandrika ‘by Arunadatta. 2, D, Maharfja of Travancore. | 
MS. No. 1 ण ध List bears this name but its author has not. Seen | 
mentioned.—“ Subject—Silpa.” Ibid, Vol, I, p. 475, No, 6108, ह +~ 


above,— 


Vija- 
7. 922, 
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(44) Manushyaiayalakshana. Author not mentionea. P. D, Mah&rAji of Travan- 
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core.—“Subject—Silpa,” 799, Vol. I, 7. 475, No, 8169. 

(45) Marjchipatala, Author not mentioned. P. D. Anrasvimi of €rivilliputtur, 
Tinnevelly District.—* Subject—Silpa.” Jbid, Vol. 1, p. 448, No. 5610. 

(46) Manakathana, Author not mentioned —“ Subject—Silpa.” Ibid, Vol. 7, ए. 473, 
No. 8070. 

(47) Manavavastulakshana. Author not mentioned. P. 7, Maharaja of Travan- 
core.—"* Subject—Silpa.”” Jbid, Vol. I, p. 476, No. 6125. 

(48) Manavastra. Author not mentioned. P, D. Samapnichari of Srimashnam, 
Chidembaram Taluk. According to Aufrecht’s Catalegus Catalegorum, it is 
same as Minesdra.—* Subject—Silpa.” 194, Vol. II, p. 31, No. 532 

(49) Manasa (perhaps Manafara). P. 1), Puligadda Arurachala ददत of Kottapeta 
(Vijayanagaram), Vizagayatam District. “ Subject—-Filpa.” 104. Vol. II, 
p. 518, No. 6976. 

(59) Rathalakshana. Author not mentioned. ए. D. Archakayogananda-bhatta of 

`  Melkota.—‘ Subject—Silpa,"" Jbid Vol. II, p. 264, No, 4124. 

(51) प्र stu-Chakra, Author not mentioned. P, D. Raja of Vijayanagram, Vizaga- 
pate-n District.—“ Subject—Silpa.” Ibid, Vol. I, p, 538, No, 7397. 

(52) Véstu-Lakshina, Author not mentioned. P, D, Maharaja of Travancore.— 
^" Subject—BSilpa.” Jhbid, Vol. 1, p. 480, No. 6198. 

(53) Vastu-Vidya, Author not menticned, P. D, Mahariji of Travencore.— 
“Subject—Silpa.” Jbid, Vol. 1, p. 480, No. 6199. 

(54) Vastu-Sistra, by Sanat Kumira. P.D. Paravastu Venkataraigichiryar of Visa- 
khapettana, Vizagepateam District.—Subject—ilpa.”” Ibid, Vol. I, p. 580, 
No. 8239. 

(55) Vimaéna-Lakshapa. Author not mentioned, P. D, Archekayoginanda bhatta 
of Melkota.—‘ Subject—Silpa."” Jbid, Vol. IT, p. 266, No. 4150. 

(66) Visvakarmiya, by Viévakarma. P, D. Maharaji of Travancore.—‘ Snbject— 
Silpa.”’ Jbid, Vol. I, p. 480, No, 6207. 

(57) Silpa-Sastfa, Author not mentioned, P, 2. Arclakayoginanda bhatta of 
Melkota.—Jbid, Vol. I, p. 267, No, 4187. 


(58) Silpirthasara, Author not mentioned, P. D. Anobilcjiyar of Kanchipur 
(Conjeveram), Chingleput District—‘Subject—filpa.” Jbid, Vol. I, ए. 26, 
No. 548, 

(59) Shadvidiksandhana, Author not mentioned. P. D. Sagi Naragayya of 
Karempudi. (Palnad TAlik).—‘ Subject—Silpa.” Jbid, Vol. Il, p.. 200, 
No. 2802, 

(60) Pitha-lakshena. Author not mentioned. P. 7. Mahfrfja of Travancore. 
“ Subject—Silpa,"”” Ibid, Vol. 1, p. 472, No. 6087. 

(G1) P-atimadravyadi-vaeana. Author not mentioned. ए. D. Ansasvimi of Sriraiigam, 
Trichinopoly District; ‘‘ Subject—siipa,” bid, Vol, 1,2.49), No, 6384, 
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(62) Mila-stambha-Nirnaya —" On architecture ” (ace. to Aufrecht’s Catalogues Cata- 
logorum, Pt. I, क. 464). Ibid, Vol, II, p. 202, No. 2488, 

(63) Kautuka-lakshana —“ On Silpa.”"—Jbid, Vol. II, p. 258, No, 3998. 

(64) Chatvarimsat-vidya (३.८, forty branches of learning). Ibid, Vol. II, ए. 230 
No. 3407, The subject being ‘mantra’ as mentioned by Oppert, we do not 
expect from it more than an enumeration of the branches of learning 

(65) Athtuménakalpa—“ Qn Silpa.” Burnell, 62 ४, Aufrecht (henceforth abbreviated 
into A uf. ), Pt, L 7. 1. 

(66) Agaravinoda, by Durgasaikara.—‘ On architecture,” WN. W. 554. Auf, Pt. 1, 
7. 2. 

(67) Jayamidhavam4nasollasa, by Jayasimhadeva.— “On architecture.” Bik. 70s ; 

Bhk. 81 ; na, 202, Auwf., Pt. I, क. 201. 

(68) Taralakshana—* On sculpture.” Burnell, 62 ». Auf., Pt. I, p. 229. 

(69) Manl-pariksha or Ratnaparjksha, attributed to Agastya.—" Testing of precieus 
stones.” L. 131. <Auf., Pt. I, p. 420 

(70) Manasfra. It is being translated in the “Indian Architecture.” ‘On architec- 
ture.” Burnell, 62", Taylor 1, 71, Oppert IT, 532. Quoted by एवह]. Auf, 
Pt. I, p, 452 

(71) Ayadilakshana.— On Silpa.”’ Burnell, 62 », Auf,, Pt. I, 7. 52. 

(72) Arémédipraitsh thpaddhati, by Gaigirim Mahidakare.—On gardens, Hall, p. 9५. 
Auf., Pt I, p. 53. 

(78) Kaideva,—This work may have some bearing ou agriculture.—* On Botany.” 
Quoted three times in the Nirnaya-sindhu, Auj,, Pt. I, p. 128, 

(74) Gribanir(ipanasarhkshepa.— On architecture.” Kaéin. 6, Auf., Pt, I, 7. 157, 

(7-) Chitrakarmaéilpadastra or Brahmiyasilpa—“On arokitecture.” B 
Auf., Pt. 1, p. 187. 

(76) ChitrasQtra.—‘‘On painting, mentioned in Ku;tanimata 23,” Auf., Pt. 1, p. 187. 

(77) Jiana-Ratnakosha. “On Silpa.”" B. 4. 276, A uf., Pt. I, p, 210, 

(78) Nava-Ratna-Parjksha, by Na@réiyana Pandit.—" On gems,” Bik. 709. Auf., Pt. I, 
p. 281, . 

(79) Prasada-Dipika —‘‘ On architecture.” Quoted in Madana-Pirijata, Auf., Pt. I, 
p. 364, | 

(80) ० 3 or Meghamala or Ratnam4élé.—“ Indication of coming rain, 
famine or plenty, etc., from the appearance of the atmosphere. Attributed to 


Narada.” ~ L. 2668, Report xxxvi, Pheh. 8, Quoted in Séntiséra Auf, Pt. I 
p. 432. 


(81) MarttlLakshapa.—' On the forms of idols,” Rice 06. du/f., Pt. 1, p. 464, 
(82) Ditto.—From the Gorudasamhité. Burnell, 207 >, 4 ~, Pt. I, 2. 464. 

(83) Marttl-Dhy4na.—'' On sculpture.” Burnell, 62 ४, Auf, Pt. 1, p. 464, 

(84) Ratna-Samuchchaya,—" On precious stones.’ Bik. 708, Auf., Pt. I, ॐ, 401. 
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(85) Lakshana-Samuehchaya.—“On tle features in imagrs of Ceities.” Birk, 411 
(attributed to HemAdri). Kajm. 12. Quoted by Furddri in Dénakhatoa 
ए, 823, by Kamaldkara, Oxf. 279, in Muhirta-dipaka, Oxf. 206°, by BKkan- 
derfiya in Paraéurima-prakééa. W. p. 312." Auf. Pt. I, p. 535 

(86) Loha-Ratnakara.— A work on metals.” Ep. p. 99. Auf, Pt. 1, p. 546. 

(87) Loharpava.—‘ A work on metals.” Sp. p. 99. Auf., Pt. I, p. 546 

8) Loha-Sastra— Quoted Ly Eivariima on Viravacatté, p.108. An/., Pt. 1 p. 546 

(89) Vastu-Nirmana.—‘ On architecture.” Pheh. 9. <Awf., Pt. I, p. 568. 

(90) Vastu-Prakata by Viivakarman,—" On architecture.” (णता, xii, 30, NP. x. 56. 
Auf., Pt. I, p. 568 

(To be continued.) 





BOOK NOTICE. 


Tan Broinsiwos or Sourm Isorax history. By 
8. Kersenaswamt Arvanoarn. Madras Univer- 
sity Special Lectures on Indian History and 
Archeology. Second Series, Madras. The 
Modern Printing Works, Mount Road 1918. 
Price, Ra, 3-12-0. 

Teese lectures strike me as an Lonest attempt 
to present tothe student the actual facts as aster- 
tained to date of the earliest known definite 
history of South India without any trimmings. 
They are to my mind all the more valuable for that 
and all the more creditabl to the lecturer, os he 
himeelf is a South Indian. Indeed be has gone 

of his way to state 80 the facta—epigrap hic 
or other that have come before him, eo 8.8 not to 
allow “ patriotism to take command of evidente 
and he has tried to avoid the pitfall of making too 
much of epigeaphical and too little of other forms 
of evidence, Here, Iam entirely with him. 


T am glad to note that the author is aware that 
the old charge against Indian History of a total | 


want of chronological data will gradually have to be 
abandoned aa untenable. I em of those who believe 
in the eatablishment in due course of a set of chro- 
nological facts of = reliable character, in regard to 
early Indian History, and that the labours off 
contributors to such a Journal sa this for 55 many 
years will not prove to have been in vain. In 


compiling a “ popular” history of India from 


the earliest times to the latest a few years ago, |' 
which bad necessarily to be very brief, I felt | 


poses scholars and researchers bad gone कु in the last 


35 to 40 एकत, = My own impression is, es an old 
etudent of history of all sorts, that if you know 
enough and understand enough of what ancient 






Writers meant to convey or report, you can dig 
actual facts of history out of almost any ancient 
/records or writings At any rate it is worth the 
whilo of acholara to enter on the study of the 
old ocumenta in this spirit, fo: they will in 
time be duly rewarded, 

Patience and time will solve most porgles and 
explam historical references in the most unlikely 
places. Thirty-five years ago 1 collected and 
began to publish the Legends of te Punjab, taken 
down cerbatim from wandering bards, and one 


ofthe early heroes, with every kind of folktale 


fastened on to his memory, wes Raja Sirkap. At 
that time po one knew and no one could conjec- 
ture who waa referred to. We know oow that 
Sirkap was one of the cities on the site of Textile 
and that the modern Punjabi berd is still per- 
petuating in hia own fortune the memory of the 
actual Bike and perhapa Indo-Bactrian rulers of 
that spot in the centuries round the commencte- 

I notice that the author lays no cletm to great 
antiquity for the history of Southem India. In 
the present state of knowledge perhaps this m= wie, 
but Ieannot help thinking that as time gocs we 
further than is now recognised, Civilisation—and 


In s brief notice like thi it i: mmpossible to 
enter into any argument on detailg and I content 
myself with expressing gmtitude for what the 
beck ocontains—much that i of rial valoe to 
students, especially to the younger sort, and mych 
that every mature student osn take seriously into 


9. ©, Terie, 








MISCELLANEA, 


HOME OF EKALID{SA. 

Ix the Kéeyidarfs Dandin contrasts between 
two schools of Sanskrit poetry, the FaidarbAa and 
the Goudfya (I va. 40-100), The ten qualities 
Slesha, prasida, samait, ete, are, according to him 
characteristic of the former, But they are not so 
with the poets of the latter who seldom observe 
them. The great difference that lies between 
the two schools, 18 iNustrated by Candin with re 
ference to certain specific examples. He first cites 
@ passage from the Vaidarbha echool and then by 
way of contrast cites another from the Gaoda 
achoal, 

To explainthe prasida gua Dapdin ( I, v.45) 
gays: 

“ चचा वल्‌ प्रि न्वरिन्दौवरशति | 
aan eet तनोतीति प्रतीतिसभगं वचः || " 
fragment of the following verse of Sakuntala : 1 
" सरसिजमन विद्धं रौवलिनावि रन्यम्‌ 
मलिनमपि हिमांशौ लंकेम लङमीं तनोति |” 

The mere fact that Dandin quotes (| to 
illustrate the Vaidarbba school of poetry is not so 
important, for be is regarded 85 a pre-eminently 
Vaidarbha poet by other rhetoricians 1१०. > What 






is however, more important is that we get, from | 


him valuable hint in regard to the part of the 
country to which the greatest post of India belong- 
ed. In the Kdeyédardo (I, va, 44, 46, 54, 60, 86}, 
the poets of the two schools are qualificd by such 
adjectives ag Gaudai!, Gowdiyaih and Addkshis, diy. 


4nam, and Vaidarbhaik and Dékshinityah reapec- 


tively. From this, itis clear that according to 
Dandin the poets of these two schools were also 
inhabitants of the two countries after which they 
were designated. Thisis also the view taken by 
the author of the commentary called Hridayan- 
gama published by Rao Bihidur धि, Rar gichirya 
from Madras." To silence those who would argue 
that KAlidisa might os well have imitated the 
Vaidarbha school without having anything to do 
with the Vaidarbhe country, it is necessary to 
point out that the sense which we put forward 
bere is also corroborated by the early rhetorician 


"गहं re eee ee 


rr Ta SPS a ce eng Se = 
५ This has been brought to our notice by Dr. Harrett—JRAS., 1995, p. 535, 
cemmentator of Vimana, quotcs the following fragment 


ज Gopendra Tripura hara Bho pale, fi 
ofa verse—VoidarbAcriti-savdarthe Kalida 
Edition, p. 18. 


© Ancient Geography of India, p. 526. 


© It should be noticed here that M. M. Pandit 
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4.D. According to him, ति means Vi sahfa-pada- 
rachand (I, ii, 7), and is of three kinds, the 
FadartAf, Goud! and the 244; 
“er चधा Felt नौडीया पाश्चाली चेति |" 4 

1.291.191 

“ किंचन शवस्नाट्‌ Seiten: काव्यानान Basa 
दैशविदे पञ्वपदेद्च : | नैवं, age विव्रभादिष कृत्वान 
Taare | विदर्मगौडपा च्तानिख aged: alata 
स्वरूपनुपलब्धत्वान्‌ नत्तमाख्या | न पुनरः Pale 
क्रियते Aare । '* 

The substance of the foregoing passage ia that 





each school took the name of the country in which 


it fourished, The pcets of a country developed 
one particular style of postry and that parti. 
ular ‘style became peculiar to that country. 
This led to the rise of the various schools and this 


‘was why they were designated cfter tho names of 


countries Thus secording to Vimena who no 
doubt representa the cunent tradition of his age, 


the Vaidarbka school was established in Vidarbha 


whieh, according to Cunningham, roughly corres. 
ponds with the territory “ extending from near 
Burhanpur on the Tapti end Nander on the 
Godavari to Katanpur in Chattisgarh, and the 


Nouepgedha near the scurce of the MahAnadi.”' 6 


Aceording to Vimana the Vaidartha school is 
superior to allother sister-schools by reason of its 
being eamagra-guyd, t.¢., possessing all the ten 
qualities of poetry, ojas, prasida, ete. To illustrate 
this Vimane quotes‘ the wellknown stanza from 

wala ; Gaheanta mahial d 11.11, . 11 
dyingoir-muhws-tagdiam,"" etc, This quotation, 
immediately following the shove definite alate. 
ment of the author, that tke Vaidarbha school 
means that echcel which orig nated in Vidarbha, 
seems to denote that Varnana believed Kilidiaa to 
have been a native of Vidarbha." This tradition, 
recorded again by an author who comes only 


| ® few centuries after Kilidies, must be looked 


upon as the most valuable piece of evidence we 
hitherto hed, in fixing the home of the great 


post. 
Vamana, who flourished in the 8th or 9th century | 


N.G. Masompan, 





जव pragabhate—Kavydlaw kérasttra, Vidyibilasn Preas 
+ ५५५१५१०१ k4ra-eitra, p. 16. 


* Ibid, p. 17. 
T Kirydla™ kava-witra, p. 19. 
Harapresid Sistrl maini depend 


है 


of Kilidisa concludes that the poet must have belonged to W. Milwa.— JEORS. 1915, pis caren 
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SIDE-LIGHTS ON OMICHUND 
An Echo of the Intriques before Plassey. 
Ry SIR RICHARD CARNAC TEMPLE, Br. 


"OME years ago Sir George Forrest, in the course of his researches into the life-story of 
2 Robert Clive, found among the Clive MSS. belonging to his descendant, the Earl of 
Powis, two documents in Armenian (Plates. Land iI). Plate I shows an original letter 
addressed to Agha Petros and signed in the Panjabi character, “ Amirchand " (Omichund). 
Plate 1 shows an unsigned copy of it, witha footnote, ^ Copy. of Mir Mirchand’s letter.”’ 
Neither document bears a date. | 

There is nothing to show why Clive should have got possession of both the original 
and the copy and have so carefully preserved them, beyond the fact that the letter is addressed 
to Petros and indicates that he and Omichund were closely connected in some trans- 
action of a confidential nature with Wach, a legitimate Bengali form forthe name of William 
Watts, the Chief of the East India Company's Factory at Kasimbdzar from 1752 to 1758. 
But a reference to the Orme MSS, preserved at the India Office supplies the explanation. 

During the collection of matter for his History of-the Military Transactions of the British 
Nation in JIndostan, Orme laid ander contribution all the great actors inthe drama of the 
foundation of our Indian Emy ire: including Clive and his immediate associates, and had 
copies and translations made of the papers and information supplied to him, Among a 
series of letters written by William Watts to Colonel Clive between the 29th December 1756 
and the 27th June 1757 + 15 « letter, dated the 8th June 1757, covering the Armenian document 
under discussion ; but in order to understand both the document and its covering letter, it 
is necessary to review briefly the situation in Bengal at that period 

The events leading wp 'to the determination of Suréju’ddaula, Nawab Governor of 
Bengal, to oust the British from his jurisdiction have been ably set forth by Mr. 8. C. Hill 
in the Introductionto his Bengal in 1756-57. From this it appears that in May 1756 orders 
were issued for the seizure of Kasimbazir Factory,? of which William Watts. then an old 
servant of the Company, had beer Chief since 1752. On the Ist June, Rai Durlabh, the 
Nawih's diwan, attempted to force his way into the Factory, but meeting with resistance, 
he treacherously persuaded Watts on the following day to pay a complimentary visit to the 
Nawib at Murshidibad. Watts was seized and the Factory was subsequently surrendered 
by Matthew Collett, the next senior official. 

Then occurred the Tragedy of the Black Hole and the capture of Calcutta on the 
20th-2let June, and meanwhile Watts and Collett were kept with others of the Company's 
servants, in prison at Murshidibad, and subjected to much insult until the 24th June, when 
the Chiefs of the French and Dutch Factories at ndernagore and Chinsurah obtained their 
liberty for them and became sureties for their appearance ^ when required sis the Nawab. 
They repaired to Chandernagore where they remained unt ५ the [द August, when they 
joined the surviving thembers of the Bengal Council at Fulta on the Hagli, whither the refugees 
from Calcutta had fled. . 





1 Orme MSS., India, Vol. EX, pp. 2265-2517. 
+ Close to Murshid&bad, the Nawab's headquarters. 
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‘On the 20th August 1756 Watts was appointed a member of the locally constituted 
Secret Committee of the Bengal Council, the other members being Roger Drake, the Bengal 
President, Major James Killpatrick, the chief military officer, and J. Z. Holwell, the hero 
of the Black Hole. Immediately after the arrival of Admiral Watson's squadron with 
Colonel Clive for the relief of Calcutta, bringing orders from the Court of Directors in England 
for the foundation of a regularly appointed Select Secret Committee,” Watts became one of 
ite members and attended its first meeting on the 12th December 1756. 

Calcutta was retaken on the 2nd January 1757 anil Roger Drake reinstated as 
President. Then followed the attack on Hiigli and a Treaty with the Nawab on the 9th 
February. One of the conditions privately accepted was that the British should havea 
representative at the Nawab's Court, and Watts was selected for the office. His appointment 
was agreeable to Suraju'ddaula, who considered him a weak man, but Clive and the Bengal 
Council judged him fit for the post, "` being very well versed in the country language, andin 
their politics and customs.'’ His position was a delicate one. He was charged to offect: 
»y diplomacy the fulfilment of the Treaty and all the objects which the Council had in view, 
such as complete restitution for losses sustained and a guarantee that no fortification should 
be erected on the river below Calcutta. । 

Watts was accompanied by a native adviser and agent, a Hindu merchant at Calcutta 
named Amir Chand, but known ‘to contemporary Europeans and ever since as Omichund. 
He was a Panjabi who for many years had acted as an agent for the English in their annual 
investment. of Indian goods in Bengal, chiefly saltpetre+ There were constant disputes with 
him and the other merchants who contracted with the Company, and in consequence, the 
Bengal Council changed its policy in 1753 and began to deal directly with the producers at 
the various ˆ` aurungs"* (factories) without the intervention of agents." Although Omichund 
continued to be the medium for the supply of certain goods, chiefly again saltpetre, this 
proceeding on the part of th» Council naturally affected his friendly feeli ngs towards the 
English and threw him into the arms of the native government, especially as he had been held 
n bigh esteem by ` Alivardi Khan, Suriju’ddaula’s grandfather and immediate predecessor. 

Apparently Omichund miscalculated his influence with the young Nawab and therefore 
deemed it vise to regam the favour of the English, for from the time of the expulsion of the 
Company's servants from Calcutta he used every effort to render himself invaluable to 
the Secret Committee. This, however, did not prevent the Bengal. Council from issuing 
an order in January 1757 for the sequestration of his goods on suspicion of his complicity in 
the proceedings leading up to the Black Hole episode, but as no direct proof could be found 4 
the order was reseinded.. Omichund then induced Clive to take action on his behalf, with 
the result that he was allowed to accompany Watts to Murshidabdd, on the | ith February 
1757,7 as confidential adviser and agent, and from the letters of Watts preserved among 
the Orme MSS., he at first appears to have justified Clive's confidence in his loyalty. 








ce 








7 Afterwards the celebrated Select Committtee, finally developing into the Foreign Department, 

* As early a5 1744 we find him in partnership with “ Deepehund " (Dip Chand), a Patna merchant, 
dealing always in saltpetre, the name of the firm being then “' Omichund Deepehund,” as the Europeans 
understood it, The partnership was apparently dissolved in 1746, after which date both Omichund चकत 
Deepchund contracted separately, | 4, 0. Records, Coast and Bay Abstracts, vol. V. i 

+ Orme, Historyof Indoatan, vol. LI, p. 51; 47. 0. Records, Coast and Bay Abstracts, vol. ४, pp. 424-425. 

* The part be actually played in the Tragedy has never been cleared up. ` 7 

7 Orme MSS., India, vol. IX, p. 2265. 
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On the 3rd March 1757 Watts wrote,* “I must do this justice to Omichund to say 
he is indefatigable in the Company's interest ; his assistance is of the utmost service to me 
he declares he will convince the Company and the whole world of his attachment to their 
service.” On the 26th he reported,® “ Omichund is indefatigable in the service of the 
Company and if ever man deserved their favour he does ; he is always with me, and as Tam 
convinced of his superior understanding, I always consult him and am persuaded he is sincere 
and hearty in the cause of the English ; and if our advice is thought worthy to be listened 
to, I do not doubt we shall be able to be of advantage to the Company and particulars ; 
hitherto I think I have not erred.” Again, on the 11th April, Watts wrote, 19“ As Omichund 
has a superior understanding and as I am persuaded it is greatly for his interest we should 
be successful, I therefore consult him on all occasions, which I hope you will approv of." 
His illness, a few days later, caused Watts great anxiety : "^ Omichund is ill; if any accident 
should happen to him, we shall miss him greatly." 

During the first two months of Watts’s stay at Murshidibad Omichund’s assistance 
was invaluable, and it was he who persuaded Suriju'ddaula to allow the English to attack 
the French in Chandernagore in March 1757, as a reprisal for assistance reported to have 
been treacherously given to the perpetrators of the Black Hole. After the capture of the 
place, Jean Law, Chief of the French at Kasimbazar, endeavoured to re-establish his influence 
with the Nawab, but the more attractive promises of the Company's agents prevailed, and 
Watts eventually gained the upper hand. Nevertheless, although the Nawdb withdrew 
his protection from the French, he was still suspicious of the designs of the English, and on 
Clive’s demand for the complete fulfilment of the Treaty of the 9th February 1757, his attitude 

Suraju’ddaula had by this time rendered himself odious to a large proportion of his 
subjects as well as to the Europeans in his dominions, and Omichund now devised a scheme 
to depose him. The particulars were first communicated, on the 17th April, to Luke 
Sorafton 19, who had apparently been sent to Murshidibdd in connection with the Company's 
business at Kasimb4zir Factory Omichund’s idea was to obtain the support of the Seths, ` 
the powerful Hindu financial community of Bengal, and with their help and that of the, 
British to set up Var Lutf Khan 19, a military adventurer and an officer in high commend 
:* the Nawab’sarmy. On the 20th April Omichund had an interview with “ Juggutseat ”’ 
(Jagat Seth), 1५ the head of the fraternity, who seems to have received his suggestion with 
favour, and with the sanction of Watts, he visited Yar Lutf Khin on the 23rd, when 
preliminary conditions were arranged. 19 Omichund was now at the height of his power, 
and Serafton warned Clive not to allow him too much latitude, as he ५ wants to have the whole 
honour to himself and cannot bear that any one should interfere.” It is at this point that 
Khwaja (or Agha) Petros comes prominently into the story | 















$ Orme MSS., India, vol. IX, ए. 2277. = १» 1812, p. 2२85. नव ee ey ee ee ee Ibid, p. 2201, ™ Ibid, p, 2205 
 * Thid, pp. 9324.2326. Sorafton was one of the emissaries employed by Clive to treat with the 
Hawfb after the retaking of Caleutta, Hewas sppointed Resident at Murshid bid when Mir Ja’fir was 


+ Mir Khudiyir (also Ehudidid) Khan Lati, called by Watts “ Meir Godau Yar Cawn Laitty” 


(Orme MSS., India, vol. IX, p. 2209), with many curious variants, includir +" Murgodaunyer Cawn 
Lattes " (Ibid, vol. X, ए. 2405), He had been brought to MurahidibAd by the Seths, which may have 
3 Orme MSS., India, vol. IX, pp. 2326-2328. 





i {कव p. 2390. 
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Petros Arratoon, usually known as Coja (Khwaja) Petrus (Petrose) was an important 
Armenian merchant, whose brother Grigor Arratoon (Gorgin Khin) was a general of Mir 
Kasim." He had resided in Calcutta since 1748 and had rendered valuable service to the 
English at the time of its capture and in the negotiations following its recapture. He seems 
to have accompanied Watts and Omichund to Murshidibid, as he is mentioned in » letter 
of the 18th February, immediately after their arrival, * and subsequent lettters show him 
to have been employed as an emissary by both Watts and the Nawab. On the 24th April 
1757, Mir Ja'fir,'9 Suraju'ddaula’s BakAshi or Paymaster General, who had previously agreed 
to countenance Yar Lutf Khan's pretensions but had since been approached by the Sethe 
a3 > more suitable candidate, sent for Petros? and desired him to tell Watts that he could 
secure the adhesion of the Nawab’s chief officers in support of his own claims if these were 
put forward. “ This scheme,” Watts considered, “more feasible than the other” ™ and he 
urged its adoption by Clive, who readily acquiesced, since he was doubtful of the wisdom of 
setting up so comparatively unimportant a man as Yar Lutf Khan, while Mir Ja'fir, brother- 
in-law of the late Nawib Governor, ‘ Alivardi Khan, was a personage of weight and 


influence. 


This change of candidates placed Omichund in an awkward position, for he could not 
hope to have any ascendancy over Mir Ja'fir, the Seths’ nominee, and he therefore seems to 
have determined to get what he could out of the Nawab and at the same time to revenge 
himself on both the Seths and the British for overriding his support of Yar Lutf Khan 
Ranjit Rai, the Seths’ broker, was pressing the Nawab for the payment to his clients of a 
sum agreed on by the Treaty of the Sth February, and Omichund seized the opportunity 
to suggest that if negotiations were conducted solely through him, the Nawab might evade 
this and other obligations. Suraju'ddaula accordingly flouted Ranjit Rai and ordered a 
large sum of money to be paid to Omichund in consideration of his advice. Such conduct 
naturally roused the anger of the Seths, who not only declined to be associated with Omichund 
but used all their influence to set Mir Ja’fir against him 

Watts, however, showed no distrust of Omichund until the 14th May. On that day,2? 
{n reply to a letter of the 8th, in which Clive had suggested that an ample reward should be 
granted to the agent for his services, Watts strongly opposed a proposition “ to give Omichund 
6 percent. on whatever money he may receive on the new contract,”” and added, “ As I 
by no means think he merits such a favour or has acted so disinterested a part as I once 
imagined, I have not mentioned the f per cent. to him.” To support his attitude, Watts 
gave the details that had recently come to his knowledge of the trick played on Ranjit Rai 
narrated above, together with other proofs of overreaching duplicity, greed and general 
untrustworthiness on the part of Omichund™ Three days later Watts, again wrote to 
Clive, repeating his distrust and reporting an interview, detrimental to the interests of Mir 
Ja'fir, that Omichund had had with the Nawib. 17 this letter Watts charges his former 
coufidant with dishonesty, calls him a liar, and winds up with, “I have learnt many 
particulars relating to Omichund too tedious to mention at present, but they will astonish 





 8on-in-law of Mir Ja'fir and the second Nawih Nazim, 

Orme MSS., India, vol. IX, p. 2267 

0 Afterwards the first NawAb Nazim of Bengal appointed by the English. 
= Orme MSS., India, vol. IX, p. 2301, 

2 Op. cit, loc. cit. 
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you.’?4 Onthe 20th May, in a postscript to another letter to Clive, he remarks, “We are 
deceived and Omichund is a villain, but this to yourself.” 4 

Watts now, as far as possible, employed Petros in the room of Omichund, though 
he was careful not to arouse the suspicions of the latter. Petros was thus the principal 
go-between in the negotiations with Mir Ja’fir, who would have nothing to do with Omichund, 
whom he styled “an intriguing Gentoo [ Hindu] without fortitude or honesty.”"* But 
Clive considered it dangerous to oppose him openly, although he had by this time the lowest 
opinion of him. र 

Having regard, therefore, to what was looked on as Omichund’s treacherous nature, 
two treaties with Mir Ja'fir were drawn up: a false one containing a clause providing him 
with a substantial gratuity, andanother, the true one, omitting any mention of him.*8 Watts 
was instructed to flatter Omichund and lull any doubts that he might express by telling 
him that the Select Committee were “ infinitely obliged to him ” for the pains he had taken 
“to aggrandize the Company's affairs,” and further, “that his name will be greater in 
England than ever it was in India.”2® In reply, Watts wrote, on the 23rd May, “We 
[ Luke Scrafton and himself] shall either deceive Omichund as you mention, or pretend to 
have dropt the scheme and leave him intirely out of the secret, whichever on consultation we 
judge the most secure.""*° 

Watts, Omichund and Petros were all this time still in Murshidibéd, from whence 
Watts was anxious to escape to Calcutta before Surfju’ddaula could become aware of the 
plot to depose him. But in consequence of Omichund’s intrigues with the Nawab and hia 
officers, it was necessary to induce the former to depart before the others, and he was 
persuaded to set out for Calcutta with Scrafton on the 30th May. Onthe way down, however, 
he managed an interview with Rai Durlabh at Plassey (Palasi, eight miles from Murshidibad) 
during which Watts surmised that he disclosed the conspiracy with Mir Ja’fir, while he 
himself got the first inkling of the contents of the false treaty.™ 

On the 3rd June Omar (Aumee, ’Umr) Beg, Mir Ja’fir's confidential agent, was 
provided with copies of both treaties for. his master’s inspection, and on the 5th Petros took 
Watts concealed in a dooley to the palaceof Mir Ja’fir at Murshidibad, and there the real 
treaty, drafted by the Select Committee, was signed." Watts effected his escape a week 
later, on the evening of the 12th June, and it was during this period that the Armenian 
document, the subject of this paper, was received and transmitted to Clive 

From the evidence available, the letter in question could not have been written before 
Omichund left MurshidAbid on the 30th May 1757, or after the 8th June, the date of a letter 
from Watts to Clive mentioning its receipt. 

On the 5th June Clive wrote from the French Gardens (Calcutta) to Watts at 
Murshidibad :™ =^ You assured Mr, Scrafton, that Omychund once gone, you had no 











M Orme MSS., India, vol. LX, pp. 2309-2310. 2 Ibid, ए, 2310. 

® Orme, History of Indostan, vol. II, p. 150 भ Orme MSS., India, vol. X, p. 2415, 

@ Tho ae dates = {8155 treaty was eee. to Omichund Par 7 found that he had 
been a t Records now availa according rm (0 
158-159) the firat inkling “Omichund of the false treaty was during a visit to Rai on t नु 
of the 30th May, and he first saw it on the 10th June rane (bid, very eoribe (Ibid, ए, 163), amd waa 
told of the real treaty by Clive and Scrafton on the Wth June PP- 


ऋ Irme MSS., India, vol. X, p. 2415. > Ibid, vol. DX, p. 2415, 
ॐ Jind, vol. IX, p. 2319; Orme, History, vol. I, p. 169. 
अ Orme MSS., India, vol. IX, pp. 2313-2314, ५ Hill, Bengal in 1756-57, vol. II, p. 308. 
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further obstacle to a conclusion, then why this delay! Surely कुणप are deceived by those 
you employ, or you have been deceiving me, and all youraim was to get away Omychund, 
The affair [of the conspiracy to depose Suriju’d ] is now publickly talked of, and if it 
does not take place within a short time after the receipt of this, I will set it aside, being 
determined not to undertake it in the Rains.” 

Watts replied, on the Sth June, vindicating himself from Clive’s accusations :™4 
“T have not been duped as you must know by this time, and be convinced Omichund has 
been the occasion of the delay. As a further proof I inclose you Copy and translate of a 
letter from him to Petrus [ Khwaja Petros]. Please to send for Petrus’s brother [Grigor 
Arratoon] and ask him upon oath if Omichund did not dictate and he write such a letter to 
his brother. If this will not satisfy you, and Omichund’s address has more weight than my 
proofs, I will send you the original letter with his own signing. Let me beg of you to comply 
with this request not to divulge what I have inclosed or wrote you to Omichund, till Iam 
in a place of security, as he is implacable in his resentments, and may be induced to discover 
every thing by writing up here in order to saczifice Petrus and me to his resentment, The 
Nabob and Meer Jaffier are at open variance, and it’s apprehended troubles between them 
will soon ensue ; the latter is supported by Laittee, Roydullub, Juggutseat 35 and others, 
but of this I shall write you more certainly in the evening.” 

The only document that Watts appears to have enclosed to Clive on the 8th June 
was the copy (Plate II) of the Armenian letter, and finding his mistake, he wrote again on 
the llth, sending the translation, and no doubt the original. This accounts for the origir 
the copy and the translation being all three in Clive’s possession, and the first two being 
handed down to his descendant. 

Watts’s letter of the 1lth June *%*, written on the day before he left Murshidibad, 
runs as follows :— 

“T have this moment received yours of the 10th. Meer Jaffeir and the Nabob 
continue with their forces armed night and day ; Roydullub is faithful. Many Jemidars 37 
have sworn to join Meer Jaffer in case of an attack. Upon it’s appearing that you favour 
Meer Jaffeir’s cause, I imagine the Nabob will be deserted by most of ‘his people, and you 
will have little else to do than the trouble of a march. As we hourly run the risque of a 
discovery and of course being then at least made prisoners, and as there is no depending 

pon the arrival of Cossids™, your last being 3 days in the way, if I do not hear from you 
to morrow, I am determined to set out the next day. We are already suspected of wanting 
to run away ; this the whole town talk of. Meer Jaffier has sent to me to get away as soon 
as possible. This incloses Omichund’s letter to Petrus,” 


The enclosure is in reality a free translation of « part of the Armenian letter under 
discussion, no doubt given to Watts by Petros himself 











~~~ 
the “ brother " mentioned, though of course there may have been others, 
® These names are Yir Lutf Khan Lati, Rai Durlabh and Jagat Seth, the chiof of the Seths. The 
first two were with Surdju’ddeula’s forges at Plaseoy (23rd Juno 1757), but refused to fight, which 
the statement in Watta's letter 
कः ॐ Orme MSS., India, vol. TX, p. 2317. 
 Jemadar (jamo'ddr), military commander 
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‘“‘Omichund’s compliments to Petrus. There's letters gone for Mr. Watts to forbld 
his coming down ’till permission is given from hence. You and I are one. Let us consider 
what is for our own interest and act so as to make it pass that we have had the whole 
management of this affair. If our friend is not set out, keep him a few cays; affairs are not 
yet settled here ; hereafter I will write you the particulars. You have a good understanding 
thérefore there's no occasion to write you much. Our success depends upon each other, 
All my hopes are in you.” 

We are now in a position to discuss the document itself, and I begin with a translitera- 
tion thereof, followed by > translation and a free rendering, 

Transliteration and Notes by Mr, 8. M. Gregory. 
(Puates I anv IT.) 

AminApaitsir Sahipi Séhip® Aghi+® Petros. 

Arz*! lini virigriflin ghullughdman*? wor minchi wakhtas Sahapitzas shenorhé 
shunemq. Shwat fikrmandamg menq, yev Amirchandin4! gholan lasitzi yeki Gaurthi 
Sahipia highighitan‘® khartzri. 

Asitz ‘qani qalimes’* : dsdtz * wor griem* Amirchandan. Sahdpis ghullughiman 
bandagi +5 uni. . Asima thae téghaes Wachin !° grétzin, thae minchi menq grénq woch 
mochov ६10 woch. 

Menitz yes di min amq. Inch miez lev lini aryes. Lev mardi: 50 derin hram&nn ®* 
wo!heh minchi virchan myerna. Yev hrimandétz tanitzan khathirjam * katzir yes tegh smn. 
Yev én baryeckiman wor hrimandétz khet golétza, yékéla bhariya thae woch, qdni or 
hetatmnes; zira 8 dherévas téghas maislahitan = chi yelel. Maslahitan lini hakitz 
lizumin® kegriem hraméndétz 


9) Ar.-Pers,, sdbib-i-gdhibdn, lord of lords. 

Turki, Aghi, a great nobleman, lit,, elder brother. 

al Ar.~Pers:, ‘ars,’ a petition, a respectiul request : ‘ be it humbly known." 

42 Turki, १५८4, service (qui, alave. Urdu, quill, servant) ; “ in your service, to you." 

43 Ar.—Pers., wel, time. 

~ 4 Ar.-Pers., flrmand, anxtous. 

4 Amirchand, correct, Panjibi form of the wellknown name Omichund. 

4 Ar.-Pers., Aagiqat, real state of affairs, the truth, 

 Ar.-Pers., baldm, words. 

# Pers. bandagi, service, devotion : compliments. 

# Wichin, to WAch, Bengali form of the name af Mr. William Watts, Chief at KAsimbfizér 

® Pers., mardi, manliness, boldness , 

श्र In the original letter, between the first word of the eighth line, mdrdi, and the fourth word 
akheh, there are two contractions, replaced in the copy by aryes, the fourth word in the eighth line, mean- 
g to do or perform, which makes sense, but does not at all convey the meaning of the original, as 
se contractions for which it is substituted, derdn hramdan, mean “ the management, '’ 

वं Ar.-Pers., khdiirjam'a, tranquil, at ease 

8 Turki, cird, because 

M Ar.—Pera., maglahat, affair, transaction, deliberation. 

® Ar—Pers., idim, necessary expedient. 
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= ऋ णाः SS = 


86078 = grielan lazam chi, ziré hraém&ngqad dai ग mirdas: 35 yey zira inds lev lint 
hramunotzn4, yev hraméndétz levan imné. Im एणा => bandn hraménétz maclévnim “ batz 
thoghel. 2108 woch,"! 





aie AMIRCHAND.®2 
Addition to the Copy (Plate IT). 


Marmirchadin ८१ grin n&dghlan.® 


[क 





Translation by Mr. 5. M. Gregory. 
To the most illustrious 5211108, Agha Petros, 

Be it humbly known in the service of him to whom the akove is written, that up to the 
present time we have no fevour [letter]from the Sahib. We are very anxious, and hearing 
of Amirchand’s arrival I came to the Pavilion: 85 | enquired into the real state of things 
about the Sahin. 

Amirchafd told me to write these fey words, He sends his compliments of devotion 
in the service of the Sahib. He says that they have written to Wach from here that so 
long as we do not write, no one is to come. 

It remains that younand I are one. What is good for us, do that. Be thoroughly 
manly, so that the management of everything is ours till the end, And be tranquil rbout 
your home, And if the friend who is to come with vou has arrived, whether it is goorl 
or not, delay him for a few days, as deliberations here are not vet. Deliberations over, 
I will write to you tomorrow what is necessary, 

It is not expedient to write details of circumstances, because you are 9 wise man 
and because my advantage is yours and yours mine. My whole affair I leave open to 
your inclination. No more, 

५८१ AMIRCHAND. 

(Addition to the copy,) 

Copy of Mar Mirchand’s letter. 

pe eg Ep 
Free Rendering. 

To Agha Petros. 

We have had no letter from you up to the present and have become very anxious, 
‘so hearing of Amirchand’s arrival, J came to the Pavilion (Gaurthi) to enquire inty the 
real facts about you. 

Amirchand has told me to write to youfor him, He sends his compliments and says 
that Wach (Watts) has been written to, to say that no one is to come until he bears from us, 
भ Hindi, béurd, details. भ Pera, ddnd, wise 8 Pog „+ Mard, ७ man, Cin thd. Whee dhdvae Nha oS 

 Ar.-Pers., ६५१, all, entire. © Ar.—Pers., mil, inclinatir.n. 

ध Ar,-Pors,, sidda, the ordinary shortened ending cf a it or Muhammadan letter in India 
sidda hadd-i-adab, more would be the limit of respect : « your obedient servant.’ In the original but nod 
in the copy, just above the last word 21404, there appears the Armenian letter cha with two marks to the 
left of it, which no doubt represent the letter wa, so that the word would read war, * nothing.’ A usyal 
ending to Armenian letters in India at that period was sida wock ‘no nore,’ in imitation of the Porsian 
ending above mentioned, 

ध The signature ig in Panjabi characters, but the last three signa are not at all Clearly written, 
However, 48 Amirchand 18 9 common Panjibl name, they no doubt gro meant for rthed, i¢., rchandd, 
with the bindi, i+» omitted. = 

 Mirmirchand in the copy to bea slip of the pen for Amirchand. ` 
 Ar,—Pers., Magi, © copy. 

छ For the reason for thus translating Gaurthf in the text, see infra, क. 197. 
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For the rest, he says that you and he are of the same mind and asks you to act in your 

oint interests boldly, so that the management of the whole affair shall appear to be in your 

own hands until the end of the business. He says you are not to worry about your home 

because he is here, and you should delay the departure of the friend (Watts) fora few days, 

in any case, as the business is not yet settled. As a soon as it is settled he will write at 
once what it is necessary for you to do. 

It is not expedient to go into details because you know them and you are both in the 
same position, and he leaves the whole affair to you to deal with as you think best. 

Date and Address of the Letler. 

Tt will be seen, then, from the general evidence available, that the date of Omichund's 
letter to Agha Petros 18 narrowed down to the week between the 30th May and 8th June 
1757, and from the correspondence quoted in this discussion it can be actually fixed as during 
the night of the 30th-3lst May, for the following reasons. 

It was written by Omichund from a place apparently called Gaurthi, of which more 
anon, to Petros who was then at Murshidibid. It could not have been written at the latter 
place, nor after Omichund reached Calcutta, as he did not arrive until the 8th June,°¢ and it 
was received before that date at Murshidibid. So it must have been written on the way 
down, and Petros thought that his brother Grigor was present when it was written? On 
the 3rd June Watts complains to Clive,” that “ Omichund’s four hours visit to Roydullub 

(Rai Durlabh] at Plassy has been the cause’ of the set-back in the negotiations with Mir 
Ja’fir. From Orme we learn” that Omichund twice gave Scrafton the slip on the way 
to Calcutta, at KAsimbazir and at Plassey, on the night of the 30th May, and that he did no 
see him again after his second absence until 3 p.m., onthe 3lst. In the interval Omichund 
had had his conference with Rai Durlabh, at which Grigor Arratoon must have been present 
and this was when he had the letter written to Petros. Rai Durlabh, Suréju’ddaula’s diwan 
was then in favour of Mir Ja’fir's claims ; Grigor, the brother of Petros, was, as Gorgin Khin 
a genoral in the service of MirJa'fir’sson-in-law. At the conference Omichund heard 8 rumour 
of a treaty between Mir Ja’fir and the English which deprived him of his claims,’ and his 
only chance of defeating it was to get Watts to remain at Murshidibid and thus fall into 
the hands of Surfju’ddaula, Accordingly, he first persuaded Rai Durlabh, and apparently 
Grigor also, to waver in their allegiance to Mir Ja’fir, and then induced them to let him dictate 
a letter to Petros, with the sole object of delaying the departure of Watts and so upsetting 
the scheme in favour of Mir Ja'fir. This does not imply that either Rai Durlabh or Grigor 
was aware of his real motive. 

Omichund’s plan miscarried because Petros remained loyal to Mir Ja’fir and the English, 
and on the further journey down to Calcutta, Scrafton managed to allay the suspicions which 
gave rise to the letter, 1“ 

The whole evidence thus shows that the letter was written in the early hours of the 
$lst May 1757 


® Orme, History of Indostan, vol. Il, p. 159 
@ See Watta's letter of the 8th June, quoted above. Petroa n ust have told Watta that he thought 
his + brother ' wrote the letter or Watts would not have used the terms he employed in wri to Clive, 
It is — likely in the whole circumstances that मु 7 ह Arratoon was ne thing in 
of the time to show that any other brother im य for Clive to 
ail ina confidential capacity. fairest assumption is that Grigor was brother " meant 
sed and it ia mot oe from the language in which tho letter is couched, that the term ‘ brother" 
moant some पवा 
@ Orme MSS., India, vol. UX, p. 2313. )@ Orme, History of Indostan, vol. Il, pp. 168-159, 
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The name Gaurthi, the place from which the letter is said to be written, is obsoure- 
No such town or village in the neighbourhood of Plassey can be traced on any 18th century 
map, but it must have been close to Plassey and inthe camp of Rai Durlabh. A contemporary 
plan of the battle of Plassey by Major Rennell, reproduced in Broome's History of the Bengal 
Army and also by Mr. Hill in his Bengal in 1756-57, vol_I, p. cxev, gives “the Nawib's 
Hunting House” on the river, close to Plassey Grove. As Rai Durlabh was the Nawaib's 
diwan, his headquarters were no doubt in that building. Assuming this to be the case, we 
may take it that Gaurthi is a corruption of chauthri, through a metathesis chaurthi, such 
as is common in India, and it would then mean a pavilionin a garden | chabidtra ), just the 
kind of place where such an interview as that between Rai Durlabh and Omichund would 
take place at night. ~ 

All students of the period covering the career of Omichund are indebted for -this 
additional light on his methods of dealing with the English to the discovery by Sir George 
Forrest of the Armenian letter and its copy. Both documents. have been deciphered, 
translated and annotated by Mr. 5. M. Gregory, formerly of the Federated Malay States 
Civil Service, and it was by the help of Mr. Gregory's accurate translation that I was able 
to identify it with the incomplete and free rendering supplied to Watts and handed over to 
Clive. My thanks are also due to two Armenian friends, Mr. John Apcar and Colonel 
G. M. Gregory, for assistance leading to the decipherment by Mr. 8. M. Gregory of documents 
which proved a stumbling-block to many scholars 

The language of the letter is that of an inferior addressing a superior, which shows 
that Watts was not quite correct in saying that the letter to Petros had been written by his 
brother.” What. Petros meant to convey was that his brother was present and was aware 
of its contents. There is, in fact, no indication of the scribe's name: - 

The original (Plate I) is written in a difficult, cursive hand, full of contractions, even 
of foreign words, sometimes marked by a line (patiy) drawn above the contracted words 
in the familiar European manner, and someti without any signs to mark them. The 
copy is, however, clearly written in a fine legible hand, despite the contractions. 

The language of the letter is a vulgar form of the Julfa dialect of Armenian, current 
in India in the 18th century, in which the use of foreign words was common Indeed, as 
will be seen from the footnotes, the letter is full of Persian, Turki, and even Hindustani terms, 

Reviewing the conditions surrounding this remarkable letter, one cannot help consider 

















ing what would have happened had Agha Petros acted as Omichund desired and kept Watts 
in Murshidabad until Suriju'ddaulla had him in his power. Clive's letter of Sth June 1757 to 


Watts (supra, pp. 182-3) shows that had Watts failed in his mission, as he would have done 
if Omichund had’had his way, Clive, for some months at any rate, would have dropped his. 
scheme of deposing Suraju'ddaula and setting up Mir Ja'fir'as Nawab Nazim under British 
suzerainty, and the world-famous battle of Plassey would not have been fought. No doubt 
so worthless a prince as Suraju'ddaula would not long have retained his power, and no doubt 
Clive would in time have found means to obtain supreme authority in Bengal, but it would 
Agha Petros to prevent the success of Omichund's proposal and a complete change in the 
story of British supremacy in India as we know it. The letter we have been discussing 
४) vol I pp 28 (and fa}, ase soo 7 Far the derivation, न ० sce क of Peter Mandy, ol. Temple (Hak Mundy, ed. Temple (Hak. 
7 See the letter of the $th June 1757, quoted above, p. 183, 
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(Continued from p. 263.) 
(91) Wastu-Vichtra,—‘ On-architecture.” ए. 4,276; NP. ix,56, Auf., Pt. L., p. 568 


(92) VAstu-Vidhi by Vievakarman.— On architecture Mack. 133. 4vf, Pt. I, 
p. 568 





(93) Vastu-Sastra-Samaraagana-Sitradhtra, by Bhojadeva —Kh 75. Auf., Pt. 1, p. 568. 
(9%) Vastu-Siromani.—*“ On architecture.” Pheh. 9. aw/., Pt. I, p, 568. 
(95) Ditto, by Maharaja Syamasah Saikara.—NP, V,92. शु, Pt. I, p. 568, 


(96) Vastu-Sapgraha, by Visvakarman.—* On architecture.” Mack, 133. Auf., Pt. I, 
1. 568 


(97; Vastu-Samuchehaya by Visvakarman.—‘On architecture.” Kasin. 6. Atif. 
Pt. I, p.-568, 


(98) Wastu-Sara, by Sitradhfra-mayvana.—“ On architecture.’ NP, V., 92. Auf, 
Pt. I, p. 569, 


(99) Vimana-Vidya.—‘ On architecture.” Burnell, 620. 49, Pt. I, p. 578. 

(100) Vaikhanasa.—*' On architecture.” Quoted by Ramraj. र्व, Pt. I, p. 610. 

(101) S4stra-Jaladhi-Ratna, by Hariprasida—‘“On Silpa.” Bik. 708. Av, Pt. 1, 
p. $44 

(102) Silpa-Kala-Dipika.— On Silpa.” Burnell, 62». Auf, Pt. 1, p. 647. 

(103) Silpa-Lekha.—“ On Silpa,” A work quoted according to RAya-mukuta by 
Sarvadhara, Auf, Pt. I, क. 647 

(104) Silps-Sarvasva-Samgraha.—* ति) Silpa.” Burnell, 62° Auj., Pt. I., p. 647, 

(105) Sakalidhikara—‘ On architecture, attributed to Agastya.” Taylor I, 72, 
quoted by Ramrij. Auf, Pt. I, p. 683, 

(106) Sarva-Vihriya-Yantra, by Narayana Dikshita.—*‘On architecture.’ Rice 46. 
Auf., Pt. 1, p, 702. 

(107) Sarasvatiya-Silpa-Sastra —**On architecture.” Burnell, 62४. Quoted by Ramrsj. 
Auf., Pt. 1, p. 714. - 

(108) Apardjitaprichchha, by Bhuvana~deva—‘ On architecture.” 10, 1609 (two first 
chapters). The work is quoted by Hemidri in Paritesha-khanda. 2, 660-62-819. 
Anf., Pt, Ll, p. 4. 


(109) Ratna-Dipiki, by Chaydesvara.—* On Silpa.” Rgb. 1022. अर्थ, Pt. II, 





pp. 36, 114. 
(119) Kshirarmava, by Visvakarman.—(n Silpa.” Peters 4, 32. Au/,, Pt. I, 
pp. 26, 138. | 
4111) Vitvakarma-Mata.—‘ On Silps.” Quoted by Hemadri in Paritesha-khanda 


2, 817, 825, 827, 828. Auf, Ps. II, p. 133. 
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(112) Visva-VidyAabharana.—‘' On the duties of artisans by Basavicharya.” 10., 2680 
(inc). Auf, Pt. 11, p. 139. 

(113) Ghattotsarga-Sachaniki,—‘‘ On the erection of steps on the ‘bank of a river.” 
CS. 2,298, Au/., Pt. I, p. 37. 

(114) Pratishth‘-Tattva or Maya-Samgraha,—" On architecture.” Rep., p. 11. Auf, 
Pt. 111, p. 74. 

(115) Pratisbtha-Tantra,—‘ On architecture in a dialogue between Siva and Parvati.” 
Rep. p. 6 (copied in 1147). Awf., Pt. ITI, p. 74. 

(116) Kyishi-Vishaya, by an unknown author. JThe first few élokas quoted in the 
catalogue are identical with those of Paribara’s Arishi-samgraha printed at 
Caleutta (1322 B.8.), but the last éloka quoted in the same does not coincide 
with that af the latter.)—“ A guide to agriculture.’ R,L. Mitra’s Notices of 
Sanskrit MSS, (Calcutta 1871), vol. I, p. 179, MS, No. ceoxvii. 

(117) Ratnamal4, by Pasupati—' A treatise on precious stones.’ Jbid, vol. I 
p. 205, MS. No. ceclxiv. 

(118) Maya-Mata, alias Maya-Silpa, alias Pratishth6-Tantra—‘A treatise on 
architecture founded on the canons of Maya, a Ddanava, who is reputed to 


have built = palace of Yudhishthira,...., = It is remarkable in being less 
devoted to religious ceremonies and astrological disquisitions than the 
Manasira 


Contents :—l. Architecture defined. 2-3. Examination and punitication of the 
ground intended to be built upon. 4. Measurement of land, 5. Ascertainment of the 
points of the compass. 6. Fixing of pegs to demarcate the spots for building. 7. Offer- 
ings to gods, 8. Measure of villages and the rules of laying them out. 9. Ditto for 
towns. 10. Ditec itections for laying out squares, octagons, &c. 11. Laying the foundation 
and the ceremonies to be observed on the occasion. 12. Plinth: 13. Base. 14. Pillars. 15. 
Stone-work. 16. Joining or cementation. 17. Spires or tops of houses. 18. Une- 
storied houses. 19-20. Two-storied houses. 21. Three, four, &o, storied houses. 2°, 
Gopuras or gates. 23- Mandapas- 24. Out-offices, barns, treasuries, Kc. 25. Manlapa 
sabhis or open courts. 26. Linear measure,—of finger breadths, &c." Jbid, vol. 11, p. 306. 
MS. No. 012. 


(119) Visvakarmiya-Silpam.—‘“ A treatise on the manual arts attributed to Visya- 
karma, the divine architect. 

Contents :—Origin of Visvakarmi, derivation of the word takshaka (carpenter), 
vardhaki (sculptor), &c. 2. Height of man in different ages of the world; wood and 
itone for the formation of images. 3. Sacraments for sculptors and carpenters. 
i. Halls for the consecration of Siva and other gods 5. Proportions of the images of 
the planets and liigams. 6. Formations of cara. 7. Consecration of cars. 8, Forms 
of Brahmi, Mahesvari and other goddesses, 9. Sacrificial or Brihmanical thread. 
10. Sacrificial threads of gold, silver, and muiija fibre ; the different sides where 170 8९8 
of gods and goddesses are to be placed ; qualities of a kind of stone called ‘ Hemaaila’ 
or golden stone to be found to the south of the Meru mountain. 11. Images of Indra, 
Mahetvari and other gods and goddesses. 12-13. Crowns, crests and other head-orna- 
ments. 14. Movable and fixed thrones for images ; crests and other ornaments for the 
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head ; repairs of temples. 15. Proportions of doors of temples for liigams. 16. Propor- 
tion of doors for other temples. 17. Temples for Vighnesa, Most of these o hapters appear 
imperfect and fragmentary, and the work is obviously incomplete.” Jbid, vol. LI, 
p. 142, MS. No, 731. 


(120) M@nasollasa, by the Chalukya king Somesvara.— A treatise on architecture 
and allied subjects. The latter part is taken up with a description of royal 
Pleasures. In two chapters.” (Incomplete). Jbid, vol. III, p. 182, 
MBS. No. 1215. 


(121) Manasolliica-Vrittanta-Prakisa P. 1). Pandit Vimana Acharya, Benares,—In 
Weber's Berlin Catalogue, p.179. Ibid, vol. III, क. 182. 

(122) Silpa-Sastra.—Palm leaves, Karnita character, “On construction of temples and 
images.” A descriptive catalogue of the Mackenzie Collection by H. H. Wilson, 
p. 170, No. 4. 

(123) Silpa-Sastra.—Palm leaves, Grandham character imperfect. “On architecture 
regarding construction of ornamented gateways." Jbid, p. 170, No, 5. 

(124) Silpa-Sastra —Paper—Telugu character. “Direction for making images.” Jbid, 
p- 170, No. 6. 

(125) Silpa-Sastra, by Peddandcharya.—Telugu book. “On making images and 
ornamental work in gold and silver.” Ibid., p: 304, No. 5, 

(126) Paticharatra Djpika, by Peicanichirya—‘A work on the manufacture of 
images, their dimensions and embellishment. Jbid, p, 170, No. $. 

tu-Samgraha.—Palm leaves.—Telugu character. “ On architecture, erection 
of buildings, temples and fabrication of images.” Jbid, p. 171, No. 12. 





(128) Grihanirmana-Vidhl. Author not mentioned.—Palm leaves. ‘‘On rules for the 
erection of houses, temples and other edifices.” Ibid, p. 304, No. 6. 

(129) Ratia-Mattam—“ A book on agriculture. Translated from the Kanada of 
Ratta, by Bhiskara, son of Nagaya and dedicated to Venkatapati Palligar of 
Eravar. (Astrological predictions of the weather, rain, drought and similar 
topics applicable to agriculture and the plenty or scarcity of grain.) Telugu 
book. Palm leaves. Jbid, p. 303, No. 1. 

(180) Vastu-Purusha-Lakshapa,—‘‘On architecture.” Canarese letter, incomplete. 

A Catalogue Raisonée of Oriental MSS. in the Library of the late College of Fort 
St. George by the Rev. William Taylor, vol, I, Madras, 1857, p. 313, No. 1562. 


(131) Arbbumat-Katyapiya—“ On silpa.” J6id, vol. I, p, 314. 


(132) Silpa-Sastram, by Kasyapa,—‘‘ On the structure ofa Saiva temple in Canarese 
letter.” Ibid, vol. 1, p. 3i4, No. 1585 


(133) Kshetra-Ganiia-}astra.—‘ On land-surveying.” Jbid, vol. I, p, 347, 


(134) AbthilashitOrtha-Chint'mavi, by Malla Somesvara.—* Malayalam letter. On 
`  gpohitecture."’ Ibid, vol. I, p. 478. 
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(135) Ratna-Sdsira.—" On characteristics and examination of stones," Jhid... vol. I, 


(136) Manavaila-Niriyana-Satakam,.—" (3) “ Va isi yvar perumar, the honour of 
merchants. The merchants must skilfully conduct their own business. They 
must not lay on too large profits. Whosoever comes to them, they must 
preserve aneven and correct balance. If the dishonest come, offering to leave 
a pledge, they must give them no loan ; but if the honest come, and only ask a 
loan without pledge, they must give it. In writing their accounts, they must 
not allow of a mistake, even if no more than the eighth part of a mustard seed. 
They will assist a (public) measure, even to the extent of a crore (of monvy). 
Such is the just rule of a mercantile class." 


(4) “ Fellarher perumat, the honour of agriculturists. The Vellarher, by the cffect of 
their ploughing (or cultivation) should maintain the prayers of Brahmanas, the 
strength of kings, the profits of merchants, the welfare of all— charity, donations, 
the enjoyments of domestic life, and connubia! happiness, homage to the yods 
the Séstms, the Vedas, the Purdzas, and all other books; truth, reputation, 
renown, the very being of the gods, things of good report or integrity, the good 
order of castes, and manual skill ; all these things come to pass hy the merit 
(or efficacy) of the Vellarher's plough.” Jbid, p. 15, No. 2108, 

(137) Nava-Sastram.—" On ship-building and navigation. But the work js chiefly 
astrological. Some directions are given respecting the materials and dimensions 
of vessels." Ibid, vol. LI, p. 6, No, 2226. The same work is called Kappal 
Sastram at p. 444 of the above catalogue. | 


(138) MS. No 700, Sec. 30 (name not given) deals with miscellaneous arta, 
mechanics, building, &c.—'‘ On the art of constructing forts, houses, fanes ; of 
settling a village ; navigation and variety of other similar things enumerated as 
taught in 36 works, the names of which are given (in the MS.).” Jbid, vol. IT, 
p. 350 


(139) Silpa-Nighantu, by Aghora Sastri—“In Grantha cheracter.” A classified 
catalogue of Sanskrit works in the Sarancati Bhandéram Library of His Highness 
the Mahéraja of Mysore. Class XIX, No. 533. | 


(140) Silpa-5¢stra-Bhishalya —‘ In Grantha character Ibid, class XTX, No, 834. 


(144) Dovatt-Siipa.— With ‘Telugu translation in Canarese character.” Jia 
class XIX, No. 535 aracte 


(142) Go-Sutra.—Oxf. 399°. du, Pt. I, p. 169. 
(143) Go Santl—Burnell, 149°, 1014, Pt. I, p. 169, 


(145) Govaidya-Sastra. Author not mentioned.—“ Subject— Vaidya.” Oppert, y 
2. 533. MS. No. 7298. | ++ | oI, 





OLS fh na,” Ibid, ण I MS. No, 6576. 
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(147) Kalasastra—" Name of a work by Visakhila.” Mentioned in Monier Williams’ 
Sanskru- English Dielionary under the word ‘ Kala 

148) Chitra-Bh4rata.—Mentioned in Monier Williams’ op. cif. under the word -chitra . 
It seems to be a work on painting 

(149) Vastu-S4stram—(1) Kajavallabha mandanam (see List 1), (2) Ripamaw!anam, 
(3) Prasada-macdanam, (4) Devati-mértti-prakaranam.—* On Silpa,” Calta 
loque af Printed Books and Manuscripts in Sanskrit belonging to the Oriental 
Library of the AL + B., p. 173, No, 1. G. 89, 

(150) Silpa-Sastra.—A treatise in Tamil, said to have been originally composed in 
Sanskrit hy Myen. Jndian Anliquary, vol. V (1876), pp. 230-237, 293-297, 


LIST IL. 
Printed works on Vartta or its Sub-T'opica. 

-4) Rajavallabhamandanam, by Muadana, son of Srikshetra.—‘A metrical treatise on 
archite-ture in 14 adhydyas; edited with Gujrati translation and over 100 
plates and dingrams by Nirfiyata Bharati Yasavanta Bharati (Baroda, 1891)."’ 
Stated] to have been composed at Udaipur in Samvat 1490. A supplementary 
eatulague of Sunskrit, Pali and Prakrit books in the Library of the British 
Museum (acquired during the years 1892-1906) by Dr. L. D. Barnett, 
p- 715. 

(2) Visvakarmaprakisah.—* A work on architecture attributed ६५ the god, Visva- 

karma. With > Hindi translation by Saktidhara Sukula for Munshi Piléram 
aud hence conjomtly with the text styled Palaram-Vilisa, pp. IV, 04 
‘Lucknow, 1896). The preface states that the work, first communicated by 
Brahma to Siva was thence transmitted successively to Garga, Pardéara, 
Briha:lratha and Vitvakarma."” Jiid, p. 715. 

(3) Silpasistrasirasa ngraha.— A manual of architecture by Kalyana Sivaniriyanm 
of surat. 12 plates. (Rajanagar, 1898). With a Gujarati translation by 
Kalyaradisa Bhinibhai Gujjar.” Ibid, p. 375. 

(4) Laghu-Silpa-Jy otis ha-Sara. 

(5) Visvakarma-Vidy4-Prakésa. 

(7) Vastu-Ratnavali. 

(8) Vastava-Vichitra-Prasna. 

. (9) Vastava-Chandra-Srifgonnati-Sadhanam. 

(10) Silpadhi-Vriddhi. | 

(11) Yukti-Kalpa-Taru, edited by Pandit isvarchandra Sastri_ with a Foreword by 

the present writer. 

(12) Krishi-Sarbgraha, by Parfsira. 

(13) Kshetra-Prikasa. 

(14) Upavanavinoda, edited by Kaviréja Ganan&th Sen. 
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INDRASENA 
BY A. VENKATASUBBIAH, M.A., Pu.D.; MYSORE. 

{x stanza 2 of the Rigveda-Samhitd, X. 102 occurs the word Indrasend which is taken 
by Geldner (Vedische Studien ; 2, p. 1) as denoting Mudgajani (or the wife of Mudgala) 
mentioned in stanzas 2 and 6 of the same hymn. This hymn is obscure and the most 
diverse views have been held about ita import. Bergaigne (Religion Vedique; 2, p- 280i.) 
thinks that the hymn depicts liturgical symbolism ; Henry, (Journal Asiatique ; 1895, II, 
p. 516 ff.) that it refers to the methods employed in primitive divination, and Bloomfield 
(2DMG., 48, p. 547), that the hymn refers to heavenly, i.¢, mythological events and not 
to human events. Similarly, Profs. Macdonell (Vedic Index, II, p. 167) and Keith! 
(JRAS., 1911, p. 1005 n). Profs. Geldner and Oidenberg, on the other hand, consider 
that it is an ¢khydna or itthdsa hymn and that it describes & Chariot-race in which Mudgala’s 
wife took prominent part. For literature connected therewith, see Oldenberg, Rigveda- 
Noten, II, p. 318. 

In p. 1328 ff. of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1910, Mr. Pargiter has attemptec 
to throw some light on this hymn with the help of certain details contained in the Purd-as 
about Mudgala, who is, according tothe Nirukta (9. 3. 2. 3.) and the Sarvénukramani, the son 
of Bhrimyasva and the author of this hymn. With the help of these details, Mr. Pargiter 
has constructed the following genealogy :— 


Bhrimyasva 

M la 

Brahmishtha = Indrasena 
Vadh =) va = Menaka 


Di bo | 

And, from this genealogy, he has arrived at the following conclusions respecting the 
persons named in the hymn: | 

4 Mudgala was a नवत of the North Patchdla dynasty and yet might also be regarded 
as a rishi. 

2 Mudgalini, whose namo is not mentioned, was obviously Mudgala’s wife, aa is 
generally agreed 

3° Indrasena was the daughter-in-law of Mudgala, being the wife or rather the queen 
of his son Brahmishtha. 

4° Vadhri. in stanza 12, seems to refer to Indrasend’s Son and Mudgala’s grandson 
Vadhryaéva. 

5° Keii, mentioned in stanza 6, was the sdrathi or charioteer who drove Mudgalani 
in the race भि 

Mr. Pargiter is therefore disposed to interpret the hymn in accordance with the above 
conclusions. 

In the note referred to above, Mr. Pargiter has collected the information given by the 
‘Purdsas about Mudgala only and has not brought out Ti the Spine ot Dew ea ण Out anything now क new about Indrasena, 


1 In the opinion of these echolars (and of Biyana also), Indrasend in not # proper | : | but 
# common name Meaning " Indra’s bolt.’ This word therefore has not been accorded an entry ध 
Indes. he TR 
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although Geldner had long ago pointed out that her name occurred in the Jfah@bhérata 
(Caleutta ed., 3. 113. 22; 4. 21. 11) where she is described as Nirfyani and as the wife of 
Mudgala. It is therefore my object to give here some details about this Indraseni which 
I have been able to gather from the South Indian text of the Mahdbhdrata as it is printed in 
the Kumbhakonam edition. 

The stanzas referred to by Geldner in his Vedische Studien are found in this edition on 
0. 186 of the Vaneparvan (Ch. 114; 23, 24) and p. 47 of the Virdfaparvan (Ch. 24; 19-22). 
In both these places, this text reads Néldyani.instead of its doublet form Narayan: and it 
thus indicates that Indraseni, the wife of Mudgala, was the daughter of Nala. She must 
therefore be identified with the Indraseni, who, we read in the Nalopikhyina,? was born to 
Nala of Damayantj. 

This inference is confirmed by the following story found in chapters 212 and 213 of the 
Adiparvan (p. 359ff.), where it is related by Vyisa to king Drupada with the object of 
overcoming his repugnance to the marriage of his daughter with five men (the five Pandava 
brothers): 

“Krishna, the daughter of Drupada, was, in her former birth known as Indrasenfi. She 
was then the daughter of Nala and was married to the rishi Mawdgalya? who was old and 
mere skin and bones, who was reeking with a smell which was other than pleasant, whose hair 
had become white and the skin furrowed with wrinkles, who was afflicted with leprosy, whose 
skin and nails were peeling off, who was repulsive to look at and who was extremely irritable, 
harsh, jealous and fanciful. The blameless Indrasend used to serve her husband faithfully 
andto eat what was left of his food (uch-chhishia) after hehad eaten. Oneday, thethumb 
of Maudgalya came off when he was eating his food ; and, IndrasenA, when she sat down to 
the remnants, unconcernedly threw it away and consumed the food left without any feeling 
of disgust. Her husband was much pleased at this act of wifely devotion, said that he would 
grant her a boon, andasked her often what she desired. Indraseni, being thus frequently 
urged, begged of the rishi that he should sport with her, first dividing himself into five 
persons, and later becoming one person again. 

“The rishi, owing to the power of his austerities and his yoga, accordingly sported with 
Indraseni for many years, now msking himself into five men, and again, as one man, in 
Indraloka, Meru and other places. Indrasend thus came to the fore-front of pativratds 
in the same way as Arundhatiand Sit4; and she attained a greater distinction in this respect 
than even her mother Damayanti 


? DeamavantyA sasha Nalo vijahdr क II 
(न cha tato Dama न 
nam gutafi chipi In Afi cha kanyakaém ||| . 
Moahdbhdrata, ITI. 54. 48-0 
3 The hushand of Indrasend is represented in the Mahdbhdrata, 4, 24. Zl as being aged more than 
one thousand years. 
‘eshi Nailayani pirvam Maudgalyam sthavirarn pati | 
thi-bh पि य्‌ | 
tvag-aathi-bhita | mil 
sugandhetara-gan dhaihves स ita-m ० m || 
1.11, 1/1 1 1 1. t | 
Uchchhishtam upabhufijind paryupiste 719 | 
Adiparvan, Ch. 212; 4-6. 








5 oka-patni tathé bhitvi sadsivigre yasasvini || 


Blteva 
(hid, 212; 25. 
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“ While the rishi Maudgalya thus played with Indrasend, many years elapsed and the 
rishi became weary (vyarajyata) of sensual pleasures. He therefore resolved to abandon 
this luxurious course of life and to practise austerities (tapas) in a retired place. On this 
resolve being announced to -Indrasen&, ahe fell down on the earth and eatnestly besought 
the risks not to leave her as her desire for sensual pleasures (kama-sevana) was still wnsatis- 
fied. Tho rishi grew wroth at this bold and impudent request and uttered a curse that she 
should be born as the daughter of Drupada, the king of the Patchilas, and have five 
husbands, 


"" Grieving at thiscurse, and with her craving for sensual pleasure unsatisfied, Indrasend, 
too, repaired to a forest and practised austerities in order to please Siva. That god, being 
pleased at the austerities, showed himself to Indrasena and conferred a boon on her that 
she would in her next birth, have five husbands.”’ 


The story, I may observe, is not peculiar to the South Indian text, but is found in some 
of the editions of the Northern text also, though not in all. Here, too these editions have 
the form Ndrdyavi instead of Nalfyant. It should be noted that the wording of the text— 
Damayantydé cha matus s@ vitesham adhikam yayau—informs us in an unmistakable’way that 
Indrasena,* who is described as Naléyani and as the wife of Maudgalya, was the daughter 
of Damayanti 


This story is very interesting and confirms the correctness of Geldner's interpretation 
of HV. >+ 102 in several respects : 


1. Thus,-it is clear from the above story that Indrasena, mentioned in stanza 2, is the 
same as the Mudgalani mentioned in st. 2 and 6, and that she is the wife of the Mudgala 
mentioned in st. 5 and 9 and not his daughter-in-law as Mr. Pargiter would believe. 


Mr. Pargiter seems to have been misled here by the use of the word Mudgala instead 
of the more correct form Maudgalya. Such negligence however, in the matter of adding 
patronymic suffixes is fairly common not only in the epicsand Purdnas, but in the figveda 
also. See, forexample, ZDMG., 42, p. 204ff. where Oldenberg has shown that the word 
Vastsh'hais used in the Rigveda to denote not only the original Vasishtha but his descendant 


as well. 


As regards the word Mudgaia itself, we have already seen above that the Mahabharata 
in one place (11.114. 24) uses that word to denote Mudgala’s son (who, in I. 213. 213 is called 
Maudgalya). Similarly, it relates in the Vanaparvan (Ch. 261) the ttory of a Mudgala 
(whether the same as Indrasen4's husband or a different pereon, there is no means of saying) 
who was offered, because of his zeal in giving gifte, the privilege of going to heaven in his 
mortal body (sa‘arira-svarga) but refused to avail himself of it. In this story, the hero 18 
called Mudgala (in IIL. 260. 38 ; IL, 261. 3, 11, 14, etc.) and ] | a (in IT. 261. 6, 14, 
25, 33, etc. ) indifferently. And 17 the Bhdgavate , >~ 21. 34 the word Mudgala is used of the 
father of Divodisa, i.e., to denote Vadhryadva, the grandson of the original Mudgala. 


There is thus no doubt that the Mudgala mentioned in st. 5 and 9० RV.X. 102 is iden- 
tical with the Mudgala of the Mahabhdrata, ITI. 11424, with the Maudgalya of the 


‘The text, | may here note, calls Maudgalya's wile as Afahendrasend in one place—I. 212. 17. 





॥॥ 
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Mahabharata, I. Ch. 212, 213. and with the Brahmishha * (son of Mudgala) of Mr. Pargiter's 
genealogical table. 

2. Thestory also supports the opinion of Geldner (p. 1) and Oldenberg (p. 318, n. 2) 
that Mudgala wasa Brahmin against those of Henry and Pargiter who believe that he was 
a king. 

3. The story gives, as can be seen above, a graphic description of the decrepitude 
(abgelebiheit) of Mudgala, a point about which Bloomfield and Oldenberg seem to be 


aceptical. = 

Mudgala’s decrepitude is thus well-attested and can be taken as a certain fact. It is 
not, however, quite so certain that it was this decrepitude, which, as Geldner believes, pre- 
vented him from riding the chariot himself in the race and led him to substitute his wife 
Indrasen& in his stead. A passage * of the Kafhaka-Samhita (X. 5; Vol. I, p. 190) which 
relates the story of a chariot-race between Vamadeva and Kusid4yi shows that it was not 
unusual for women to take part in such races. Indrasenaé, too, who was the daughter of 
Nala, a noted charioteer, 9 must naturally have known more of chariots and their driving and 
of races than her husband the Brahmin rishi. These facts offer, in my opinion, sufficient 
explanation as to why Mudgala did not himeelf ride in the race but cent his wife [ताद्य 
instead as rider. 

4. In interpreting st. 6 of the hymn, Geldner has followed Sayara in thinking that, 
Mudgalani (i.c., the wife of Mudgala) was both the rider (rathth) as well as the charioteer 
(sdrathih) in the race. He has therefore accepted (p. 8) Sayava's dictum '¢ that the word keii 
in that stanza stands really for the feminine form keéini, Further on, however, Siyara has 
given another explanation"! according to which Kesini was the charioteer. lam dispoeed to 
think that this last explanation is correct and that this Ketini is, perhaps, identical with the 
Keésini that was employed by Damayanti to observe the actions of, and to carly mestages 
to, Bahuka (i-¢., Nala) in the Nalepikhyana.'* 

5. Regarding Geldner’s interpretation of st. 11 of the hymn—an interpretation which 
ia not acceptableto Bloomfield, Oldenberg, and Pargiter—, thestory related aboveshows that 
the sense which Geldner attaches to the first half of that stanza is quite correct—eo correct 

> Lem, hor Lam, however, very doubtful that Mudgala’s son was named Brahmishthe. From the footnotes 
given by Mr. Pargiter on p. 1329 (loc. cif.) it can be seen that, out of eight Purdsas which he has used to 
construct the genealogy in question, only two contain the word Brakmishfha. In both these places, it 
19 preferable to regard this term as a common noun (= the best of Brahmins ; a brahmarahi) rather than 
context, favours this view. 

Ludwig has, in his Rigveda (ITI. 171), set down # table where he has shown Vadhryséva, the father 
of Divodiss, as the son of Devaviin—a view accepted by Macdonell (Vedic Index, 1, 376) Though there 
js not much evidence in favour of this view too, 1 have here provisionally adopted it for lack of a better- 

॥ VAmadevad tha vai Kusiddyl chitmanor djim ayitim | tasys, Kusidiy! pfrvesyitidrutasya kéba 
ram npyamrinat | si dvitiyam upa paryivartate | fshim wh . = = kaham vii chhetsyimiti! en 
Vamadeva ukhyam agnim abibhah = . = || 

9 MahdbAdrota, Fanoparean, 4. 2; 69. 28-31; 70. 18. etn 

W keiiti sirathyabhipriyens pullingata., 

11 athe vi keél keéini sirathir asyq. 
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as to be surprising when one bears in mind that Geldner did not know of the story related 
above by the Mahabhdrata. He has there rightly interpreted the sentence parivriktera 
pahividyam dnatand has remarked that after winning the race and thus pleasing the old 
Mudgala, the net advantage gained by Indraseni was not much to speak of, and that, on the 
whole, she was rather disappointed than otherwise. Thecorrectness of this opinion fs fully 
borne out by theabovestory, which relates, aswe havealready seen, how Maudgalya was 
pleased with his wife, offered her a boon, sported with her as she desired, but left her before 
her desires were satisfied and thereby disappointed her. 


6. In the light of what has gone above, Mr. Pargiter's opinion that vadhri in st, 12 
refers to Indrasenf’s son seems to me to be quite untenable. 





In the course of the above discussion, we have met with the names of two. women, 
Damayanti and Indrasens, that were regarded as patterns of pativratas. These two were 
related to each other as mother and daughter. It is therefore interesting to find further that 
Ahalya (wife of Gautama and mother of Satdnanda, 61८.) who is also regarded as 8 pattern of 


chastity, was the daughter of Vadhryasva, the son of Indrasen& (Bhagavata, 1X. 21. 34). 
We can now rewrite Mr. Pargiter’s genealogical table as follows :— 


Bhrimyasva 
| 
Mudgala Nala = Damayanti 
Devavin = Indrasena 


| 
Pee === Menaki 


--------- 


Divodasa 


i —s 


| ४ 
21218 — Gautama 


Of these names, all except Bhrimyasva, Nala, Damayanti, and Menaka are found in 


the Rigveda 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


“A FAQUIR'S CORE FOR THE CHOLERA." 
(Selected fram the Native Newspapers). 


Prince of Wales Island Gazette, 0th October 1822 
The wife of a barber at Etabauxee Mobararepoor, 


which lies to the north of Kristn-nugur!, aged 


ebout 24, was seized with the Cholera Morbus, in 
the month of Ausur.? A Fakeer, who came to 
the bouse to ask alms, hearing of this, said to the 
Barbar (sic) that if he would permit him, he could 


make a cure for his wife. As no doctor was ta. bo | 


hed in the village they, according to the advice 
of the Fakeer, made her take some green leaves of 
Biddhy" and Opium with the juice of siddhy 








क 


leave, and bound her hands an legs § inches 
awunder with a piece of rope, This Stayed the 
symptoms of the disease, and after an hour they 
unloosed the knots. However, she was quite 
intoxicated by the draft she had taken and slept 
in the night soundly, The next moming she 
found herself quite recovered, The Barbar 
wanted to make some present to tha Fakeer, who 
sojourned there that day; but the latter declined 
the offer, He said that any one might be cured 
of the Cholera Morbua by that draft, and there 
fore we have given publicity to it for the good of 
the Public. 
R. Cc, EES न. 


* Referring apparently to some place in India and not to a place in Prince of Wales Island (Penang) 
it looks aa if the paragraph had been tranalated direct from some Indian native paper. ४२६९), 


* A misprint for Ausin (Aswin), (October) 


9 Sidhi = bhang, Indian hemp (Cannabis sativa), 
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THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE WESTERN CHALUKYAS OF KALYANI.2 
BY A. VENEATASUBBIAH, M.A., Pa.D,; MYSORE, 

T HE chronology of the Western Chalukyas of Kalyfni was originally determined by 

Dr. Fleet in his Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts (revised edition published in the 
Bombay Gazetteer, 1896, Vol. I, Part 2, pp. 277-584) by the help of dates recorded in the 
inscriptions of these kings. And this account was, later, confirmed by Kielhorn who 
has included most of these dates in his Last of Inscriptions of Southern India (EI., 
Vol. 7, App.), and has given a synchronistic table for Southern India in हा. Vol. 8, 
App., basedonthe results of these dates. I subjoin here from that table the names of the 
Western Chalukyan kings with their (initial) dates : 


Taila IT ia = ny ५ aa -. 873 
Satyasraya te be i. ia sa .. 998 
VikramAditya V. rs ar ए र .. 1009 
Faves lls re. si es ass Gay eva. JOSS 
Siméivaral. .. न क, a a „„ 1044 
मि + se += + LOGS 
Vikramaditya VI. .. =-= =-= =-= «= 1076 
Sémé4vara III. न ४ ed a .. 1128 
Jagedskamalla-T: |= ~ tem. . vam. 1119 
Taila पा tp ४ + रः =r Pe „+ 1154 
Séméévara IV क 1184-1189 


The List of Inscriptions referred to above contains 83 verifiable dates of the 
‘Chilukyas, of which, however, 18 have been characterised by Kielhorn as slightly 
irregular and therefore needing emendation, and 35 as wholly irregular, Thus the number 
of verifiable dates used by him and Dr. Fleet for purposes of chronology as they stand is 
less than half of those that are at hand. । 

I have shown in my book, Some Saka Dates in Inseriplions, that the great majority of 
these ‘irregular’ dates are regular enough to indicate to us with certainty the days on 
which the events recorded happened. I have also shown on क. XII of the Introduction 
of that book that the correct equivalents of some of these dates make untenablethe accept- 
ance of the dates proposed by Drs. Fleet and Kielhorn for the commencement and the end 
of the reigns of some W. Chilukyan kings. I therefore propose to give here a revised 
chronology of these kings, utilising for this purpose not only the 45 dates (of KLISJ.) that 
have been rejected as irregular, but also the verifiable dates contained in the several 
volumes of the Epigraphia Carnatica? and the Reports of the Madras Epigraphists. 

= 


Yr * oT = 7 [ ] 
1 The folowing abbreviations have been used in the course of this paper — 
IA, for Indian Antiquary, 
EC. » Epigraphia Carnatica. 
El, Epigraphia Indica 


(F.) DED. „+, (Fleet's) Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts in the Bombay Gasetteer, 
| 96, Vol. I, Part 2. 
(K.) LISI. * ++ (Kielhorn's) List of Inscriptions of Southern India, App. to E/., Vol. 7. 
(¥.) SSDI » (Venkatasubbiah's) Some Saka Dates in Inscriptions. 
valents of the dates of the न agen ions cited below, have been, for part, 
calculated by va or the firat time in acco : indicatedin my bpok, 550, (Of 
such equivalents, those which are certairi | ugh their being calculated the strength of more than 
one verifiable detail) are here printed in thick type , me 
t beerve here that I have, by reference to ink-impressions, verified text published 
1,11.1 ०४५४८ of the more important ए | ptions that I have made use of in writing fob क 
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The connection between the later Chalukyas of Kalyiui and the earlier Chalukyas of 
Badami is traditionally given as follows : 





Satyfgraya Vijayaditya 
9 
१ Vikramaditya II. sits I. 
Satyatraya Kirttivarman IT. Kirttivarman III. 
T id I 
Vikramaditya ITT 
Bhima IT, 
peas: I. 
Vikramaditya IV. 


Taila II. 
Of these, nothing is known, beyond the mere mention of their names, of Bhima 1, 
Kirttivarman II, Taila I, Vikramaditya I], and Bhima II. 


Ayyana I is said to have married a daughter of Krishna and to have begot on her a 
son named Vikramfditya IV. This Krishna has been, with great probability, identified 
with the Rashtrakata king Krishna II (884-913), which places Ayyana somewhere about 
A.D. 930 

His son was Vikramaditya IV, who, it is related, married Bonthadévi, daughter of 
the Kalachuri Lakshmana-déva. No inscriptions? seem to have been found of his time ; 
and it thus seems that he did not reign as king 

?In EC., Vol: XI, Mr. Rice has published an inscription (CD. 25; p. 13) which at fi शया 
to belong to his भ This epigraph Laser that, | ५ thew ae Fake 892 sil Sunde: न thir- 
teenth day of the bright fortnight of Pousha, and the day of the witardyaua-Saukranti when the Mahd 
rdjddhirdja Poram/svara Poramabhatidraka | Vikramdditya-déca, beloved of the goddess of wealth and 
of the Earth igning ; and the Makdsimenta Pandarasa of the kya family was in charge of the 
nidAi, nidhdna, nikeh’pa and dandéa of the Kadambalige bne-thowsand क (the samme as above +) 
^) of 1 ob br ydeos on behalfof a tank and of the Tribhovana | divilaya of Pittegere 119 

es not specify the reigning king as being a Chilukya, the mention of the ord T's 


malia)in connection with the temple may be taken as indicating that the 
miditya was a pees And as the date cited corresponda quite : to 23rd 21 9 


tempted to identify Vikramaditya with Vikramidityn 1V, father of Taila II, ‘and to infer aes kee 
of Tribbuvanamalla like his V fete 
+ Van - [५.11 1] hamesakes Vikramiditya and 


And in favour of such # supposition can aleo be construed the fact that the 
bavidi and Kadambalige were always the strongholds of the Chilukyas. Thus, tine ths orerue ower 
the Western Chilukyas of Bidimi by the RAsh च सा we find governors of the Chilukya ruling 
in these provinces, namely, the Afahdedmay idtakayye, fathor of the Pandarnea mentioned above who 

the governor of Kadambal 2 bcd in 967, followed, later, in this office by his son Pandarasa. And sim 
ए after the Aviram of th ~ ay we the Kalachuryas, we again find that the authority of the 
emperors Jagadé and Simégvara 1४ Tribhovanamalle lodged 
प mg sel, at least nominally, in these provinces. नर 1 + 4 

Although there is thus nothing inherently improbable in the abo pposi kramédi 
IV was ruling with supreme titles in a.p, 970, there are three bee that tei ८ Sante on 118 ode 
rectness. These are—(1) the fact that the reading of {Vikralmidi 2 


far Adare can be judged by an impression of it, to’ be doubtful ;.(2) 1 in the inscription, seems, so 


104), the reigning ki ¶ at that time Rfish ५ rakdte N tal 
who was followed in 972 oe Kakka Ii vee uh Meng was the trakite Nityavar. 





. (3) the evidence of numerous Chilukyar 
pein that it was Tails IT of Vikramfditya IV) who dispossessed the Rishirakiitas of thei 
These facta, however, 


are not conchisi | 
better that one should wait until some aes bytes ine ५. 


explained. I nevertheless 
ditya IV among the Chilukyan emperors, rthcoming before one gives a place to Vikrami. 
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His son was Taila 11 Ahavamalla, who completely overthrew the Rishrakitas and 
became rulerintheirstead. The date of his coming to power is given ina Gadag inscription 
(KLISI. No. 140) as the year Srimukha, which must be taken as the southern luni-solar 
Srimukha which corresponded to Saka 895 (=a.D. 973). 

The earliest verifiable date we have for him is recorded in a Sogal inscription (KLJS/. 
No. 141) and corresponds to 7th July, 978; the latest is recorded in a Talgund inscription 
(KLISI. No. 145) and corresponds to 20th September, 996.* 

Among his feudatories and officers (see F. DAD., p. 428) must be mentioned the 
Mahdsdmantédhipati Santivarman of the Matira* family who was ruling the Santalige 
-one-thousand, the Edenfid seventy, and other divisions in A.D. 991 (£C. VII, Sb. 477; 
7. 158); the Mahdsdmanta Jatarasa who was ruling the Kadambalige one-thousand in 992 
(EC, XI, Dg. 114; p.1 29): and the Mahimandalesvara Chattu or Chattayya who was 
ruling the Banavase twelve-thousand in a.p. 980 (ZC. VIII, Sb. 413; p. 148). 

An inscription at Hunavalli (EC. णा, Sb. 529 ; p. 169) seems to indicate that Taila 
was reigning from Banavase as headquarters in 985: and another inscription *at Anégondi 
{in the Nizam's dominions), that he was reigning from Pampe’ or Hampe on the southern 
bank of the Tuigabhadra as headquarter in 988 

He was succeeded in 998 by his son Irivabedanga Satydésraya, who is saidin an inscrip- 
tion at Hiri-Chavuti (EC. VIII, Sb. 234; p. 78) to have been reigning in Saka 921, 
Vikarin or a.p. 999. The earliest verifiable date for him is 22nd March, 1002 given in an 
inscription at Gadag (KLISI. No. 146); the latest, 26th July, 1008 given in an inserip- 
tion at Manawalli (AZIS/. No. 148). | 

He was succeeded in about 1009 by Vikramaditya V Tribhuvanamalla, eldest eon of 
his brother Daéavarman or Yasévarman. The earliest verifiable date for this Vikramé- 
ditya is 10th October, 1010 given in an inscription at Nellaru (EC. VIII, Sb. 471 ; p. 156) ; 
the latest, 29th December, 1012 given in an inscription at Karadiha]li (EC. VU, Sk. 287; 
p 259). 

Among his feudatories and officers (see F. DAD. p. 434) must be ineluded the 
Mahdmandaléijvara Chattayya mentioned above and the Mahdmandalisvara Kundamarasa, 
who were the governors of the Banavase twelve-thousand province in 1010 and 1013, 

Vikramaditya V seems to have been succeeded in A.D. 1014 or alittle earlier by his 
younger brother Ayyana II, His name appears in the list of Chalukyan kings given by 
‘eight inseriptions §_three at Belgame (#C. VII, Sk. 110; p. 149; Sk. 130; p. 177 ; with 





॥ PSSDI., p. 125; No. 193. 

5 For a brief account of some chiefs of thisline, see Dr. Fleet in E7. XI, ए, 5. Dr. Fleet has, however, 
there made use of some only out of the many inseriptions in EC, VIII that mention the chiefs of this 
€ A brief notice of this and other inscriptions at Anégondi is given by Mr. Shama Shastry in the 
Journal of the Mythic Society, Vol. VII, p. 285 ff. It ia much to be desired that these inscriptions be 
properly edited. 

7 This was, later, the capital of the Vijayanagar Empire. 

॥ ‘There are four other inscriptions—HC. VII, 8k. 100; 137; 185 and 60. VIL, 8b. 277—which also 
‘seem to point to the succession and reign of Ayyana Il. They all relate that there were two kinga who 
reigned after Irivabedanga Satyiéraya and before Jayasimha Il. Thename of the earlier of these two 
kings is given by all as VikramAditya, while the name of his successor is given ss Ayyane by 5k. 185 and 
es Dasavarman by the otherthree. All these four inscriptions co mmit a curious mistake in the genealogy 
by making Jeyasimhs 11 stand in the relation of 9 nephew to Vikramiditya ४, 
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a date corresponding to 23rd January, 1072; Sk. 123; p. 164, of about 1158) ; one at Chikka- 
Miagadi (ZC. VII, Sk. 197; ए. 213) of about 1181 ; one at Vucri (£C. VIII, Sb. 233 ; p. 74) 
with a date cortesponding to 12th Janusry, 1199; one at Bh&rafyi (ibid., Sb. 328 ; 
0; 116) of about a.p. 1158; and two at Harihars (HC. XJ, Dg. 41, p. 82; Dy. 35, p. 69) the 
former with a date corresponding to 26th October, 1147. He seems to have reigned for a 
short time only, which fact perhaps explains why no insoeriptions of his reign have been so 
far discovered and why his uame has been left out in the genealogies contained in many 
insoriptions. 

He was succeeded by his younger brother Jayasiznha II who had the cognomen of 
Jagadékamalla. He is represented by an inecription at Kodakani (EC. VII, Sb. 16: p. 5) 
as reigning in Saka 937, Rikshasa or in a.p. 1015, and by another inscription at Sanda 
(£C. VII, Sk. 125; p. 265) as reigning in Saka 938, Nala, or in a-v. 1016. 


The earliest verifiable dates for him are 13th May, 1017 given in an inscription at Salar 
(EC. VII, Sk. 285 ; p. 258) and 22nd December, 101 ° given in an inscription at Belgame 
(EC. VU, Sk. 125 ; p. 173 == KLISI. No. 152); the latest date is 25th April, 1042 given by 
two inscriptions at AchApura (6. VIII, Sa. 108 bis and 109 bis; p. शा.) 


—= = = 








री 


Among his feudatories and officers (see 2. DED., pp. 436,437) must be mentioned the 
Mahzsdmantidhipatt Santayya or Santivarman (£C.VIII., Sb. 60-64), the Mahdsdmantddhipati 
Sb. 184; p. 64)—all of the M&tara family, and governors of the Edenfid seventy and other 
divisions in 1032, 1036 and 1037; Jagadékamalla Nonamba-Pallava-Permmanadi of the 
Pallava lineage, who had the titles of Samadhigata-paiiche mahdiabda and Sriprithvivalla- 
bha and waa ruling the Kadambaljige one-thousand, the Kogali five-hundred, th Ballukunde 
three-hundred, ete., in 1022 (EC. XI, Mk. 10; p. 161); Udaydditya-déva and Jagadékamalla 
Immadi-Novamba-Pallava-Permminadi, suecessora of the above, who were Tuling tne same 
provinoes with the same birudas in 1033 (EC. XI, Dg. 71; p.111) and 1037 (EC, XI, Dg. 126; 
ए. 131); Mikarasa, brother of the Mahdmandaléivera Kundamarasa and.ruler of the Sénts- 
lige one-thousand in 1025 (EC. VIII, Sa. 7; p. 178); the Mahdsdmante Satydtraya, son of 
the above Kundamarasa and ruler of the Santalige province in 1030 (HC. VII, Sk. 90: p 92): 
Brahmadéva'! who wag ruling the Banavise twelve-thousand in 1032 (ZC. VIII, Sb. 191 . 
p. 66); the Mahdmandalérvera Bijjarasa or Bijjana af the Chalukya lineage and his brother the 
Mahtsdmanta Gorarasa who was ruling the Sintalige provinos in 1042 (EC. VITI, Sa. 108 
big, p. 211); the Mahdmasdalé4rara Madhumarmadéva mentioned in a Katte-Bennir 
inscription of 1025 (No, 490 of 1914); 19 and the Mahdmandalééoara Révarasa mentioned 
ins Yéwir inscription of c. ५.०. 1040 (EI. शा, p. 269). 


His capital or headquarter was at Tagarila in 1032 (26. VII, Sk. 20a ; p. 98) and at 
Ghattada-kere in 1038 (EC. VII, Sk. 153; 7. 194). | 














_ Va अः = ~ ~ ~ नात ए. 128; No. 203, 


The Mahdsimantddhipati Alayyn is represented by the inscription as havi Been the 
of the Banavise twelve-thousand and the SAntalige one-thousand provinces. | Ho was killed at == time 
before 24th December, 1037 in » fight at Kuppagadie with the Mandala Kundama, न न" भव प 
«This Brahmad4va was the ruler of the Nigarakhan ७, । seventy in 1029 (EC. VII, Sk. &1 ip. 108). 


“ That is, No. 490 of the Madras Epigraphist's collection for 1914; and similarly other 
i milarly in other such 
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Jayasithha was succeeded by his son Séméévara I, who had the double biruda of Trai- 
lékyamalla-Ahavamalla. The earliest date for him is 23rd January, 1043 givenby an inserip 
tion at Belgame (EC, VII, Sk. 323 ; p. 273 = 2 757. No. 160)'5 and another at प्रण (A LISI. 
No. 159).14 He died on the 29th or 30th of March, 1068 by entering the waters of the 
Tuigabhadra as is related in another Belgadme inscription (EC. VII, Sk. 136; p. 181). 


Among his queens (see F. DKD. p. 438) must be included Hoysala-dévi who was his 
piriy-arasi or senior queen and was ruling from Kalydni as capital !® on 24th December, 1054 
(EC. VII, HI. 1; p. 275). And among hisfeudatoriesand officers (see FP. DED. p. 439) must 
be mentioned the Mahdmasdalésrara Lakshmarasa who was the governor of the Banavise 
twelve-thousand in 1067 (ZC. VII, Sk. 19; p. 88); Trailokyamalla Nanni-Nolamba-Pallava- 
Permmanadi, who, with the birudas of Samadhigata-paficha-mahdsabda andSriprithvival- 
labha, was ruling the Kadambalige one-thousand, Kogalifive-hundred, and Ballukunde three- 
hundred in 1047 (EC. XI. Dg. 20; p. 49); his successor Narasinghadéva, who, with the same 
birudas, was ruling the above provinces in 1049 (EC, XT, JL 10; p. 151); Chérayadeva 
son of the above (EC. XI, ना. 10 ; p, 151); the Mahdsdmantas Eragarasa and Siriyamarasa of 
the Ahihaya family (EI. XII, p, 292); the Mahdmandalésvara Satyiérayadéva of the 0181078 
family who was ruling the Edenfd seventy and other divisions in 1057 (ZC. VIII. Sb. 50 
p. 163) ; the Mahdpradhdna Dandandyaka Ripabhattayya who was governing the 18 agrahdras 
and the waddardvula in 1065 (EC. VIL, 8k. 110; p. 197); the Dasdandyaka Udayiditya who 
was ruling the Benavase and Santalige provinces in 1065 (EC, VIII, Sb. 249; p. 78); the 
Mahdmandaléévara Trailékyamalla Vira-Siutara who was ruling the Santalige one-thousand 
in 1062 (EC. VII, Nr. 68; p. 278); and the Mahdmandalégoara Trailékyamalla Bhujabala- 
Sintara who was ruling the same province in 1067 (EC. VIII, Nr. 59; p. 279) 


We learn from a Belgame inscription (EC, VIL Sk. 169; p. 197) that his capital or 
headquarter in 1067 was Kadaravalli or Kadardli. 


He was succeeded by his eldest son, Sémésvara II, surnamed Bhuvanaikamalla, who 
was anointed on the throne on 11th April, 1068 (ZC. VII, Sk. 136 ; p. 181) about 13 days 
after the death of his father. The latest date for him is 24th January, 1076 given by an 
inscription at Kadardli (KLISI. No. 178).10 


An inscription at Torevanda (EC. VIII, Sb. 299; p. 108) dated, seemingly, in 1050 
shows that his capital (melevidu) at that time was BaikAipura; and another at Niralgt 
(6. DE D., Pp. 444) dated in 1074 alsy telates that the king was then at Batkipura Tt would 
thus seem that Séméévara IT lived more at Baiképura than at Kalyaoi. To the list of his 
feudatories given by Dr. Fleet (DAD, p. 443), we must add the name of the Kidamba Mahii- 
matdaléévara Kirttivarman Il who was ruling the Banavise province in 1071 (~. VIII 











Sb. 387; p. 112) 
4 VSSDI., p. 134; No. 216, 14 VSSDI., p. 129; No. 204. 


18 Dr, Fleet has pointed out (DAD., p. 440, n. 9) that the earliest mention of Kalyini os capital ia in 
an inscription at Kembhavi of 1053. To this we have now to add the Honndli inseription likewise dated 
in 1083. As an inscription at Muttagadir (EC. XI, Hk. 65, p. 205) mentions that Traildkyamalls was 
ruling from Bandanikeya-ghatta in 1051, it seems likely that the capital was removed to Kalylni at some 
time in 1052 or 1053. 

1 PSSDI., p. 114; No. 160. 
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Sémésvara Il was succeeded by his brother Vikramaditya VI who forcibly deposed 
Sémésvara and had himself anoimted on the throne. It is difficult to determine in which year 
this event took place. For, on the one hand, we have seen from the Kadaréli inscription 
that Sémésvara IT was the reigning king on 24th January, 1076. On the other hand, 
an inseription at Hulégundi (EC. XI, Cd. 82; p. 32) records that, when the reign of the 
Mahérdjédhiréja Paramégvara Paramabhatidraka Tribhuvanamalla-déva was ever increas- 
ing in prosperity, the Mahdsdmanta Maigiy-Echayya who was a dweller at the lotus-feet 
of the Mahdrdajadhirdja Paramésvara Trailékyamalla-Nolamba-Pallava-Permmanadi Jaya- 
sithha-déva (i.e. of prmee Jayasitha IT1), and who was ruling the Sijgallu seventy, made 
a grant of lands to some temples on the occasion of uéardyana-sankraénti on Monday, the 
eighth day of the dark fortnight of Pushyain the year Saka 995, Pramddicha. And similarly 
an inscription at Hivinahadagalli (No. 127 of 1913) records that the king Triphuvanamalla, 
while he was encamped at GOévindav4di, made the grant of a village to a temple on the 
occasion of vyatipdie on Friday, the eighth day of the dark fortnight of Phalguna in the 
year Saka 993, SAdhdrana. The dates of these two inscriptions correspond quite regularly 
to Monday, 23rd December, A.p. 1073 and Friday, 25th February, a.p. 1071 ; and they show 
that in 1071 and 1073 it was Vikramaditya VI and not his brother Séméévara Bhuvanai- 
kamalla who was recognised as sovereign ruler in the Kogali five-hundred and the Kadam- 
balige one-thousand province (cf which the Silgallu seventy was a subdivision). 


The overlapping dates of these epigraphs go to show that Vikramiditya VI made 
himself independent of Sémé4vara 11 and assumed sovereign titles at some time before 
December, 1073 or February, 1071, that he and Somésvara were both ruling as emperors 
for some time, and that ultimately Sémé4vara was dispossessed of his sovereignty at some 
time after 25th December, 1074 (ALIS. No. 177) or 23rd January, 1076 (K LISI. No. 178) 
The inscriptions thus confirm the account given by Bilhana in his Vikramaakadévacharita 
(cantos IV, V, VI) that Somésvara Il wasa weak and tyrannical ruler who oppressed, and 
alienated the affections of, his subjects, that he meditated evil towards his brother 
Vikramaditya, and that Vikraméditya, learning of this, left the capital with his brother 
Jayasimha and a large force, defeated the army sent against him by Séméévara, and 
eposed him and had himself crowned as emperor 


On p. 838. of my book (SSDI), [have discussed the question of the starting-point of the 
Uhalukya-Vikrama era which was founded by Vikramiditya after he had himself anointed 
asemperor. [ have there shown that the majority of the dates recorded in that era favour 
the view that the era began in the year 4.1. 1076.7 And I am accordingly disposed to think 
that the correct equivalent of the date recorded in the Wadagéri 18 inscription is Thursday, 
11th February, 1076, and that VikramAditya was anointed as emperor on that day or shortly 
before that day. As he had assumed imperial titles at some time before December, 1073 (or 
February, 1071), as we saw above, there ia thus an interval of two (four ) years and some 
months between that event and his ancintment on the throne. 

(70 be continued.) 











it T may here add that since I wrote those pages I have examined nearly वा काका alice ipbged KE lano enh LS i 
dates recorded in that era and that the great majority of these chutes, too, have confirmed me in the view 
expremed above 

1१ For a discussion of the equivalents of this date, see VSSDI., p. 84, 
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MAURYANA. 
BY ARUN SEN, B.A. (0५ 49.) ; CALCUTTA, 

In connection with my lectures to the Post-Graduate Students of the Calcutta 
University I have had occasion to study Mauryan Sculpture, I find I am unable to agree 
with the various theories archwologists have hitherto promulgated. The reasons which 
lead me to this conclusion are set forth in this paper with the hope that they will receive 
an impartial consideration from scholars interested in the subject. 

Tho theories referred to resolve themselves into the following :— 

(1) Mauryan Sculpture was executed by a Persian. 

(2) Ditto imitated from Persian. 

(3) It may have been done by an Asiatic Greek. 

(Vide Vincent Smith's History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, p. , Sir John 
Marshall's A Guide to Sanchi, pp. 9 and 10; Fergusson’s History of Indian and Eastern 
Architecture, Vol. I, pp. 58-00.) 

The theories are based upon the following :— 

(1) Some Agokan pillars which unfortunately want both abacus and capital, 

e.g., Delhi Topra, Delhi, Meerut, Allababad, Lauria Araraj, Sanchi, Rummindei, Nigliva- 

(2) Columns more or less complete, ¢.g.— 

(i) Sarnath 
(ii) Sankisa 
(iii) Lauria Nandangarh,—(a) Lion 
(iv) Ditto —(b) Bull. 
(v) Bakhira 

(3) Certain other sculptures in the round which we shall deal with later. 

To take the columns first,— 

(i) They all apparently lack a base, I have nowhere found any reference to 
one, At any rate in the only column which appears to have successfully resisted the 
ravages of time, the Barbarian and the Archeologist, there is no base, 

(ii) Then comes theshaft, which is round and highly polished—extremely elongated, 
and in most cases slightly tapermg The Bakhira column, however, is short, very thick 
and not tapering From the slight attenuation towards the top, archmwologists have 
concluded a wooden origin,—why, I fail to see. I did not kno wthat the trunk of a tree 
tapered towatds one end, And even if it did, it would not prove anything. If the tree 
stumps used in modern huts be taken asa clue (they do not taper in the least bit); of 
this later- 

(iii) Then comes the capital—which contains the following decorations :— 

(a) 4 wheels alternating with the 4 animals, the lion, bull, horse and tho 
elephant in Sarnath. 

(b) In Saikisa—the lotus followed by the so-called honey-suckle, then the rush 
omament carved all round. This is placed above the ‘‘ cable ornament ” 
and “the bead and reel.” 1 apologise forthe terminology, which I here 
adopt to save confusion. । 

(€) Inboth the Lauria Nandangarh Columns—the row of geese with heads down- 
wards apparently pecking at something. This according to Vincent Smith is 
in basrelief, Ideas of basso, mezzo and alto do not appear to bea constant 
quantity 
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(ध) In Bakhira—it is a rectangle above the cable. 
(¢) In Allahabad—there is the so-called honey-suckle, etc. In most it is 
circular—except at Bakhira where it is rectangular 

(N.B.—What is called a honey-suckle ornament by some is called a palmette by 
Vincent Smith. Apparently they are not sure which plant it is supposed to represent), 

In each case these decorations surmount ‘‘a bell capital "—‘ so-called’ because 
firstly it is not a capital, and secnodly it is nota bell. The eye which does not trace in it 
4 Tepresentation of a lotus—an inverted lotus must be singularly blind 

(iv) The Abacus, which is invariably zoophorous, 

(2) In Sarnath the animals are four lions, 

(6) Saikisa—1 elephant. 

(c) Lauria Nandangarh—! lion. 

(d) Ditto —1 bull, 

(£) Bakhira —1 lion, 

We must discuss the general characters of these columns before we begin to ascertain 
whether there is any resemblance with Persian which the Persomaniacs fancy they have 
detected, 

(a) These columna donot support any wall, or any cornice—there is not the 
faintest trace of any building anywhere, They are simply landmarks of the progress of 
the piety of the monarch, (4) They areall in grey sandstone, (c) They are highly 
polished and -hence there is no scope for the addition of any kind of plaster, stucco or 
clay, (व) The high polish also negatives the superimposition of any colour, (¢) Nor is 
there any reason to believe that they were encased in metal or enamel plate. (/) The 
technical quality of the whole is of ahighly developed kind. It bears the stamp of the 
uttermost decadence, thus presupposing the existence of the two previous periods of 
art of this type—the classical and the primitive. The extraordinary realism of each 
detai! cannot fail to attract notice, nor the infinite care which has been devoted to the 
delineation of each detail. The rapid and easy transition in any sculptured piece, from 
relief of one kind to another, from basso to mezzo, from mezzo to alto, without any 
abruptness, (vulgarly without chipping off a bit of a brittle material like sandstone), also 
thedelicate modelling, ¢.g- of the legs and the body of the elephant, the geese, the tendrils (? ) 
of the lotus—all are indications of an advanced stage of sculpture, The proportions which 
would make them classical] sculpture are there, only the Promethean spark is absent. It 
is not primitive—because it is not inthe least degree stiff. We must now come to 
details : 

(1) Material.—Asokan columns are invariably made of monolithic grey sandstone. In 
Persia various materials are used—a limestone of good quality—some varieties are so 
hard as to deserve the name of marble—so fine, so hard and so close-grained. ‘Thess 
rocks vary in colour—from light to deep-grey, with here and there yellowish and dark 
brown tones. Other materials—artificial stones, burnt brick, crude brick, also a kind of 
plaster—white and as hard as stone—ére used (Perrotand Chipiez, pp. 47-45). It ia clear 
that the materials used in Persia were different and there is no evidence that they were 
familiar with grey stone. It would have taken them some time to adapt themselves 
to the exigencies of the strange material. Their first attempt with a new material could 
hardly have yielded such “ precious’’ products. It is one of the axioms of Art that a new 
material baffles the artist for ages, before it ultimately yields to him. 
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(2) Base —I have observed above that Maurya columns have no base—in Persia 
they invariably have that appendage. And the reason is not far to seek—if Persian 
structures are inspired by the huts of peasants, such as those that we see now and which 
doubtless existed in profusion in those times, the reason becomes apparent. The truth 
is that Persian structures are built from wooden models—and some stone was necessary 
to prevent the access of damp to the wooden columns. See Perrot and Chipiez, p. 98, 
The Persian base presents an infinite variety—a rectangular piecé and fibove it, a series 
of concentric circles bulging in the middle ; a bell highly decorated with rosettes, &c., 
and above a round superstructure, &c. (Observe that this bell does not present any point 
of similarity with the lotus or even 4 conventionalised lotus—there is not the faintest indi- 
cation of a leaf, a petal or tendril). Also a highly conventional ornament of a highly decora- 
tive type which is utterly one from any decoration found in India, See Perrot and 
Chipiez, pp. 88,89, 91 and 93; for other bases, Dieulafoy II, pp. 52-85. 

(3) Shaft.—In India it is plain, round, highly polished. In Persia there is no mention 
of any polish. That would not be necessary, because of the coating of paint, plaster or 
metal which would usually be added. Secondly, it is almost invariably fluted. The only 

oincidence is that they sometimes taper in Persia (Dieulafoy). in India almost invariably. 
[he base would naturally have to be heavier and therefore thicker to counteract the law 
of gravitation with the increase of length. This would be eminently necessary. The res- 
pective height cannot be compared from photos—which are. at best misleading. In 
Persia columns are never monolithic, in the Mauryan period, always. It is very strange 
that Indian art which merely imitated Persian should have made that experiment at the 
very outset. 

The vast majority of Persian shafts are fluted, three given in Dieulafoy are plain— — 
11, ए. 83, figs. 59,60 and 61. But evidently the plaster (which would be fluted) has peeled 
off, All these three_are very rough in appearance which is opposed to the spirit and 
grain of Persian art. Lastly Perrot and Chipiez assert—(p. 87)—“ It is fluted in भा 
instances save in the fagades of the Necropolis at ®ersepolis (Pl. 1) and the single 
column that still remains of the Palace of Cyrus in the upland valley of the Polvat 
(fig. 11). In the latter case the building dates from a time when Persian.art had not 
constituted itself and was as yet groping to strike out a path of its own. On the contrary 
the rock-cut tombs which are coeval with the Palaces of Darius and Xerxes, and if in 
them the shaft is plain it was because the vaults stood a considerable height: above 
ground. To have them fluted would have reduced-the column still further and divested it 
from a frank clear aspect." 

(4) Capital.The lower eloment of all capitals in India is a lotus—representad with 
extraordinary realism—with ‘even the veins, and the slight curves found at the tip of the 
leaves. (N.B.—Mauryan Art is always realistio—Persian Art never.) The inverted lotus 
bulges at the bottom, narrows down in the middle and again bulges at the top—exactly as 
+ full-blown lotus would do. Below this, thereis the “cable " as well as above it, together 
with the “bead and reel,” The prototype of the cable is the rope, (us well as of the 
reel) and the bead must also have been found in profusion in India (if it is really a bead). 
As Aéokan art was eminently realistic, they transferred these common objects to stone 
(unless it be the contention of the European archwologist’ that Indians borrowed the rope 
from the West). What is called a bead and reel may also be a different variety of rope 
Nothing similar is foundin Persia—to judge from the plates in Perrot and Chipiez, 
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pp. 9I—97, Above this isa round (or rectangular) piece with a bas-relief of various 
plants. Fergusson failing to find an analogy in Persia has to rush to Assyria for a proto- 
type. What he calls the honey-suckle is dubbed a palmette by Vincent Smith as has been 
stated above. At any rate one discerns a lotus on the flat, an ornament which must have 
been meant to represent. a plant of the screw-piece variety, (oreven a fading lotus), the last 
must have been leaves swaying with the wind and curled up in various manners—treated ot 
course as decoration. Figure in Fergusson, page 57, is misleading—it is essentially differ 
ent from that in the Indian Museum, also from the plates in Vincent Smith—(probabl; 
another case of a theory based on an incorrect illustration). 


The Sarnath column presents a different type. The four animals alternating with 
wheels are represented with great fidelity. The modelling is delicate, the bull is typically 
Indian and the transition from basso to alto (which is the insignia of an extremely 
advanced art) is very clear; some of the spokes of the wheel appear to be in deeper relict 
than others. ( Wiekoff observes that it was to the credit of Roman art to have discovered 
“Tilusionism” which is utterly absent in Greek art. To explain the term in a crude 
manner :—illusionism is the gradation of a reliei—where the artist begins with a few 
seratches on his medium and gradually intensifies his depth. After attaining his maximum 
depth he allows it todie down again). The four animals represent the four points of the 
compass—North, South, East, West. In Persian art, we strive in vain to discover any 
similarity to any of these features. The lowest point is a decorative bell—without any 
bulging—without any delineation of any of the veins of the lotus—with the lines pointing 
strictly downwards,. This is connected with the next elemont by a pyramidal decoration 


The next is a bulging cylinder supporting egg-shaped ovolo—engraved with a pattern, 
Above the egg-shaped ovolo, we find a plaque with the same pattern; and lastly, above 
this and just below the abacus is a unique and typical ornament with five cylinders 
separated by straight lines and terminating on both sides with brackets ending in rosettes 
there being four rosettes on each side, two above and two below separated by blank 
Spaces. I shall not comment on the perspicacity of those who detect any resemblance 
between an abacus of this type and an Indian abacus. 

(N.B.—There is no gradual transition in relief in any of these decorations judging 
from plates.) The vast majority of Persian capitals conforms to this type, while in one or 
two the abacus is made to rest on the shaft, See Perrot and Chipiez pp. 91-95, 326, 328, 
3346, Dieulafoy, Vol. II. 

(ठ) Abacus.—The Asokan entablature is zoophorue. In Saérnéth, four lions are 
placed in close juxta-position. Regarding it from the front we see two lions only with the 
backs to each other (exactly contrary to the Persian design): In the others single animals 
are depicted—the bull, the elephant and the horse (apparently in Rummindei). ‘They are 
all extremely realistic (which is antagonistic to Persian sculpture), The curves of the body, 
of the face, and the hair are executed with extreme precision, the mane falls in ringlets, 
(congealed ringlets), the protul erance of the cheek muscles and the deep shading beneath ; 
the nostrils, the pucker of the flesh around the curve of the tongue, the sweep of the eye, 
the straight, pose of the leg, with the slightly perceptible musclo—all these differ from the 
Persian art, which treats the animals as convVentionalised designs, These lions indicate 
a sense of form which, however, has deteriorated immensely, It is the art of an esthete— 
a sense of form without rhythm, Sher 
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In the elephant we find the broad generalisation which is so characteristic of Indian 
sculpture. There too the same characteristics are evident. Thedull recalls even a medie- 
val painting or scuplture, the curves are sweeping, the hump, the well-rounded body, the 
slack ears (which are even marked inside), the easy fall of the legs—do rot certainly; 
recall Persia. 

We shall now describe the differences with Persian animals. 

The animals represented in Persia are also the lion and the bull—but the lion isa 
conventional design with horns. The animal is thick set and the curve of the neck 
ia exaggerated, the mane is scanty and brushed, being engraved with straight cuts with the 
chisel, the ear is straight and stiff, the lobe is'a curve (ogee), the eye is wider, the nose is 
aquiline, terminating ina stump, there are horses, the legs stick out at right angles, three 
cheek muscles are represented (not one as in India). 

What is called the bull isa unicom. The proportions of the animal are not as well- 
rounded or delicate. The horn is of an ogee shape, the neck is an absolute arch, four lines 
are dtawn over the eyes. Fillettes (with rosettes) are attached wherever possible. The legs 
protrude in a characteristic manner. It is a design, not an animal, not of the same world 
as the Indian bull. There is just one representation of an Indian bull in Persepolis—trerrov 
Chipiez, p. 407; but the sculptor betrays his want of skill, it is the crude attempt 
of an artist who is endeavouring to create something entirely novel. It is a bas relief 
nota sculpture in the round, it is not as slack as the Indian prototype, the mouth is of a 
different shape, the udder is not wholly shewn—it is a mere elongated specimen. (From 
indications like these we can argue that Persia borrowed motifs and styles from India.) 

These animals on the Persian entablature are placed in their characteristic position to 
support the wooden beams on top, which are made to rest on the horns, and on the backs 
surmounted by a stone, and that is the invariable rule. 

Now that we have dealt with the animals, we shall pass on 

(1) If a Persian artist had executed Agokan sculpture, he would have carved an 
essentially Persian thing or at least would have betrayed his nationality by the representa- 
tion of some feature characteristically Persian. No adaptation would seem to be neces 
sary and the Persian column would have served Aéoka's purpose just as well 

(2) Ifan Indian had merely imitated from Persia,— 

(i) there would be some Persian characteristic in his art; 

(ii) the art would not have been realistic, but conventional ; 

(iii) if Flinders Petrie is correct that a design is borrowed from a natural form 
then very many of the Persian designs must have been borrowed from 
that primitive art, of which Maurya is the decadence—e.g., the Persian 
palmette must have been derived from the Indien lotus; 

(iv) the spirit of Mauryan art would not have been so essentially divergent— 
there would have been more colour and leas sombreness. Mauryan art 
never stoops to those subterfuges, with which artists of every age have 
tried to conceal their lack of thought 

(v) the numerous decorations of Persia (or atleast some of them) would have 
been represented. It is useless to multiply arguments to refute an 
absurdity. 
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Lastly, we come to sculpture in the round: 
(3) Sculpture in the round: of which we found: three of the Maurya period: 
(1) Colossal female statue from Besenagar. 
(2) Ditto Mathura Museum. 
(3) Ditto Victoria and Albert Museum 
(which is in red sandstone, a material never employed in Persia). 

From (1) we irrefutably conclude the existence of a very old art before it. Mark 
how well the plaited hair is represented, how clear are the incisions for the eye, how eare- 
ful and how #sthetic the execution of the jewellery, e.g. in the rings of the Mekhali, 
each one is smaller than the one which follows (cf. Wiekoff). The same remark may be 
applied to the folds of the cloth infront. The drapery presents unique features 

In (2) the same characteristics are seen—the eyes are straight-cut (typical of 
Indian art), the ears are long, the arms are well-rounded and smooth, there is alao the 
typical protuberance of the belly, the folds of the garments hanging down in front are 
marked with clear outlines, The cords bound round the body are very definite, the pose is 
typical, the chest broad, the waist thin, the belly treated like the figure 8, the support of 
the body on one leg, the other leg being slightly bent forward—he has no beard. In vain we 
look for the stylisée figures of Porsia, for winged monsters, and long processions of sycophants 
bowing down before the King of kings, In Persia there is practically no sculpture in the 
round, the monsters guarding the entrances are direct importation from Assyria where the 
number of legs indicate the absence of development of sculpture, The bas-reliefs are con- 
fined to a few themes—king with heavy beards, and before him a. long train of courtiers, one 
standing behind the other, all in the fame position, There is no generalisation of form— 
other figures are all alike—the dress is different, the pose is different—in short there ig 
no feature in common. Even an outsider who compares the combat of the lion and the bul] 
in. Perrot and Chipiez, p. 434, might draw an illuminating conclusion. The wheel depicted 
in Petrot and Uhipiez, p. 404, is totally divergent from the Asokan wheel. 8, 114 
of the figures are covered over with enamel—which is the last degradation of sculpture. 

In Persia, art is full of all that is banal and vulgar—features which are absent in India 

And a person who still persists in saying that Indian art is derived from Persia must : 
` be blind, dull and perverse, 

_ Sir John Marshall seems to think that the style is Perso-Greek and the figures were 
carved by a Bactrian. It is hard to realise the full import of this statement. If he 
means that the style is Persian, the technique Greek, the handiwork Bavctrian and the oa 
Indian, the onus of proving this apotheosis of internationalism is on him. From the 
standpoint of the Philosophy of Zsthetics, this combination would he unjustifiable, If the 
style is Persian the other incidents wodld tend to be Persian, and so on, 





Greek Art.—The contention of some critics who discern 4 similarit 
: | CUSCern 8 rity between Mauryan 
and Greek art does not call for any comment. As Gardner points out, Mauryan व 
more mature than Greek art of the same period,—q fortiori from colonial Greek art. 1 
quote Vincent Smith (p. 58)— But—as Professor Percy Gardner observes—there os'n be 
no doubt that Indian art had an earlier history. The art of Asoka is 8 mature art, in - 
some respeots more mature than the Greek art of the time, though of course, far inferior 
| भो it at least in पप्रा eyes.” [6 15 unforttthate that we have to quote Gardner to prove 
* what is apparént even to the untrained observer, | 
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NOTES ON ASOKA INSCRIPTIONS. - 
BY ह. P. JAYASWAL, M.A. (Oxon.), Bat,-at-Law; BANKIPORE. 
THE TERM ASHASHU IN ROCK SERIES XIII, 





The passage 
“ihe cha sa{vrejshu cha amteshu ashashu pi yojanaéa{te|shu yatra Antiyoko 
nama Yonaraja...... ava Tambapamniya” 
—Shahbazgadhi (Is. 8-9). 
has been translated by Bihler as followe—‘ both here . = = and over all his neighbours, 
even as faras six hundred yojanas, where the King of the Yonas, called Athtiyoka 
dwells. ......... a8 far as Tambapamni”—Ep. Ind., 7, 471. 

This is the accepted translation. 

The expression under consideration is Ashashu. European scholars have taken 
it as equivalent of A-sha‘eu, ‘up to six’. This interpretation. is objectionable. Sha for six 
is nowhere met with in Pali, In Asoka's inscriptions themselves we have for six sadu, as 
in “Pillar Edict.” IV (saduvfsati). The chief emphasis is on ashashu, because pi is after 
that and mot after yojanaéateshu, This is a further indication that the word has got 
nothing to do with six. For, why should six be emphasised? Six by itself 15 in no way 
extraordinary. The value of the yojana is now known: 4°54 miles (Fleet, Translation of 
Kautilya's Arthasdstra, p. 541), If the old interpretation is accepted the distance between 
Syria (where Antiochus was living) and Pataliputra would be roughly 2,800 miles. Rut 
" this is far too short of the overland route from Patna to Syria. It is also noteworthy that 
for ‘as far as * in the same inscription ava (as in ‘ava Tambapamniya’) is used.! 

Iam inclined to interpret ashashu as a country-name: ‘Here and all over the neigh- 
bouring countries, even in (that part of) Asia where Antiochus (dwells), which is 100 yojanas 
(in length)” This was the place where Asoka had achieved his dharmavijaya or conquest by 
religion. In other words, not throughout the whole of the Empire of Antiochus but in 
Syria only he succeeded in propagating Buddhism, and this portion of Syria, according to 
the information received by the Emperor (evidently from his missionaries) was 100 yojanas 





in length. Hundred yojanas will be above 450 miles, a measurement which tallies very well 
with the actual measurement of Syria under Antiochus. Yojanajateshu qualifies the preced- 
ing Ashashu.* 


The Greeks associated the name Asia with the country east of Greece. The limit was 
not definite to the east, but it was more closely connected with the immediate east (Asia 
Minor and the neighbourhood). Asoka is using the expression as the Greeks at the time, or 
rather the court of Antiochus, used it. Asia originally was an eastern term and Aéoka is 
employing not the Greek feminine form but the base with the Indian inflexion to denote a 
country. It is noticeable that the pronunciation is preserved in all the recensions, the sh is 
not allowed to become dental. Probably in the time of Asoka Persia was distinguished by 
its name from the rest of Western Asia, Asia Minor and Syria, which alone were called Asia 





ष्क कसको 


४ Another possible interpretation is ‘' Even in Asia, over hundreds of yojanas," 





[IDENTIFICATION OF SOME OF THE POST 
ANDHRABHEITYA RULERS OF THE 
PURANIC LIST, 


(1) Satrap Vanaspara. 
Tae Vdyu-Purana,! after it closes the so-called 


Andhra Dynasty, gives a brief notice of the 


dynasties which sprang up ? while the Andhras were 
still reigning (अन्त्रानां सिंत्थिताः, पच्च तैषां वैगः समा 

चुन: ; 37, 352), whom the other Puragas imply to 
have been once subordinate to the Andhras (sita- 


vihanas) by their term b4rifyanvaya. After them | 


there aredeecribed mushroom, contemporaneous 


dynasties and communities ( gfpanftaTaret 
चविलास्समिलास्तया. 37, 384). Amongst the latter 
there isone name which we can probably identify 
न the Vanaspara of the Sirandtha inscription of 


It is Vidvaph&nl (37, 271). It is spelt as Vievapha 
tika im the Vishow, as Viivaphati in the 
Brahmanda, aa Viévasphini in Hall's MS. of the 
Vayu, and as Vigvaspharji and Viévasphirji in 
the Bidgorata.4 Out of these we may assume 


Vidvasphari as the nearest form of the original | 


word. As in the case of Kusila=—Kunila,* we may 
assume © confusion between Viévasphari and 
Vinvasphari or rather between Vinasphari’ and 
Viéespiari, the latter in its turn becoming Sans- 
kritised oa Visvasphari. 
ow Vinasphari’ can be easily recognised as 
the Vanaspara of the Sdranitha statue inscription. 
The history which we get of Vinssphari is 
noteworthy for two points. 





(a) it gives us the extent of the empire or 


(b) it gives us also the administrative policy of 
Vinesphara, and therefore probably of 

The Vdyu gives 10 Slobérdhas to this man, 
which ia the longest account of an individual 
ruler in tho post-Mahd-Bhdrata list. Vanes 


phara’a waa recent history in the authority 


from which the Vdyu borrowed it, a# it is stated 
there ‘he is called gepqpqfm: ` (374). No doubt 
his contemporaries were very much impressed by 
him; he was “in battle as powerful as Vishgu.” 
The complete passage is as follows :— 
मागधानां महावीरा विन्वस्कानिभविच्यति ॥ ३७१ 
उत्साद्य पार्थिवान्‌ सर्ध्वान्‌ सो ऽन्यान्‌ वर्णानि करिष्यति 
क्रवत्तांन्‌ centers पुलिन्दान्‌ ब्राह्मणस्तथा |i ३७२ 
यु विष्णुसमा || ३७३ 











उच्सावयति भजन्त anaes करिष्यति || ३५४ 
पितश्च Peres तपयित्वा ayy: | 
जाद्ववीतीरमासाश्य Hire यस्यति बली || ३७५ 


| The purport of the last two lines in the copy of 


the Brahmdada which was before Hall is 
expressed differently, viz., “the king committed 
suicide by throwing himself into the Ganges.” ° 
Here the Brahmdada 25 I have noticed in several 


other instances seems to give a more faithful 
account. 








a Indica edition by Rajendra Lala Mitra, 1888. In many particulars it contains valuable 


information which the other editions and also the MSS. which I have seen in Calcutta do not contain. 


[Thia note was written in September, 1913.) 


‡ These rivals were five (सस्थितः THT), wis., the Abbiras, the Gardabhins, the Sakes, the Yavanas, the 
Tusharas (= Tokharis). The Marupdas or Murupdas the Maunas, and the Andhras (acc. to the Mataya, 
the Sri-Parvata Andhras, 273 ; 17, 18. ॐ] evidently followed the five contemporaries of the Andhra 
SAtavahanas. Their periods are given in the Vayw 37, 352 to 358. 


> Wilson takes the SVET8 viz., * on their c 


" but the Purdeas never use this term to denote 


the close of a dynasty. They use whchhinns, ania, pariysya. The period: given to them also prove, 
in the light of verified facts, that the specified five dynasties did spring up under the BAtavihana régime 


‘W.and H., Vishau,IV., 217. Ci. Brahmdada (Bombay ed.), Bhdgavata (Vanga-Viai ed.), XII. I. 


© W. and H., IV., 189; Vayu, 37, (Bite Ind.). 
॥ Cf. Svdtikorad (M., 273, 6) == Sdtikarni. 


१ The form Vanasphara (with pA instead of p only ag in the Biranitha inscription) seems to be more - 


correct. A‘ rijapit can called “ Baniphara” 


were living in the days 


Prithvirije 


Chaubina. Alb’ and Cdala, whose heroism is sung in ballads in Hindustan, were Bandpharas who were 
regarded as © low race, aa none would give girls to them in marriage. These Banipharm RAijpitsa may be 
still living near Mahoba, tho centre of Alhiand Odala. They are found at present in the distric) of 
Mirzapur, U.P. 87 do nof find it in the Bombay edition. 
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The Viehaw has ई मगधाया in place of Apparat, , (fellow) will establish (in authority) subjects mainly 


{¢ is significant that he is not called ‘king’ in | non-Brehmanical." I think the Vayu and the 
the Shdjaveta, nor in the first five lines of the | Vishiu have mistaken a-brahma for Brahmo. 


Vayu, that is, the passage quoted by the Vdyu from | Instead of Paichakay the Bhigavata has Yadrus 
ite first-authority, for these alone are known to | and Madrakas (1) and the Vishnu, Yadus or Padus. 
the Bhagavata and Viehgu. Verse 373 which stands | He thus generally established in Magadha non- 
m the sirand implies a mere repetition is intro. | Brahmanic and distant races in authority. On the 
duced only for the information नाकृ तरवो च्यत whole his rule and policy were regarded os 
Thie ag well as the succeeding verses might | abnormal. 

have been newly composed by one of the last | iis eunuch-like appearance probably refers to 
authors of the Pdyw, who was trying to give on | his Mongolian features, sparse of moustaches anc 
abstract of another authority. Thus it is very | beard. He was of o gigantic frame (महासत्वं), and 


probably in hia own version that Vinasphari 8 great warrior, He seems to have been a capable 

ig called नरपति and related to have established a | Jieutenant of Kanishka, extending his dominions 

new kshatira and to have been orthodox. up to Magadha. It was probably he who dug 
Vinesphari seems to have suppressed little rulers | UP Buddhist relics and sent them to his master on 

of Magadha ( वार्यवान wart) who had sprung up | the North-Western frontier. 

thera when the sdtevabana empire became weak | (2) Yama. 


(according to the Vdyu after Hala, i.c., after c, 56 The abovementioned “king of the Méhishs 
4.D.). It also appears thet to the exclusionof the | ™ called Gakyamf in the Vayu, This we can 


Kahatriyas he employed other castes as district anslyse as Sika+yama. He must have been one 
rulers. They were the Kaivartas (= one of the ee ee ree — न 
अ under MAlava by Mr. V. Smith in his Catalogue 
aboriginal tribes of lower Magadha), Paéichakas | of Goins in the Indian Museum (pp 174, 176), and 
(Pafichamar ?), Pulindas and Brahmans. In the | very probably the one mentioned et p. 176 whose 
Ehdgavats instead of Brahmang we have Tarai coin is found “in characters of about a.p. 100." 


ROA: स्थापायेष्याति Tae: “That wicked K. ए. १५४५३५१. 





BOOK-NOTICE. 
A History oy THz अ+ + Psoriz, by C. A. | nary student who doss not know that language. 
Kixcarp, C.V.0. 1.0.8. and Rao Basapun | the late Mr. Ranade’s little volume gives much 


food for thought and points out an altogether 
new angle of vision, but the great soholar died 
documents now available, were still undiscovered 
in his time. The necessity of a work aa has been 
now undertaken by Messrs. Kin¢aid and Parasnia 

In dealing with Maratha history, we are con- 
fronted with the double danger of being either led 
astray by the prejudices and bias of earlier Euro- 
(pean writers, or of being hopelessly entangled in 
the thickets of legends in which the Marath« 
chroniclers revelled. For the first hundred page-. 
the path before our authors lay clear and straight, 


9. B. ^+ ना. Vol, 1.— From the Earliest 
, Tunes to the Death of Shivaji. Pp. 204, 


ALMOST 8 century ago, Captain James Grant 
many new manuscripts illuminating many dark 
corners of Maratha history have been brought to 
light. The laboura of scholars like Rajwade and 
Parasnis have been mainly devoted to the sifting 
and editing of these documents, but very little 
haa been done for making the results of their 
researches available in o handy form to tho 
public in general. Mr. Sardesai’# Marathi Riasat, 

Titten m Marathi, is a closed book to the ordi. 
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Mr. Kincaid has nicely summarized the work of 
ena of the greatest Indian scholars, Sir Ream 
krishna Bhandarkar, and for the Muhammadan 
period he has depended mainly on Ferishta. His 
charming style makes the volume extremely 
readable, and we have no doubt that Messra Kin 
अत and Paramis will have a hearty reception 
from those who have no leisure to enterinto the 
intricacies of the history of the Marathas 


For the materials of Shivaji’s biography, our 
authors have depended on four Bakhars. The 


a fow years after Shivaji's death, it isto our 4 Tanaji Malsure and other companions of the 


eatimate, the most trustworthy. It is to be noted 
that Shivaji had been deified even in his life-time, 
and although Sabhisad’s credulity was not much 
above the average, hia Bakhar wants many of the 
wonderful anecd.tea to be found in the Iater 
chronicles. ‘The next important Bakhar ia that 
of Chitnis and it ia twice as large as the Sabhdsad, 
Captain Grant Duff mainly relied on Chitnis. The 
Shivadigvijaya Bakhar is the biggest of the three 
and abounds in many improbable stories. It is 
on thia Bokhar that our authors have mainly 
relied, Yet its authorship and date of compos! 
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unsafe to rely on the traditions and legends ¢om- 


piled by the unknown chronicler, Without any 
comment, our authors mention that incident of 
the Bijapur butcher, although Sabhasad, who as 


contemporary ought to have known better, is 


silent about it. Mr. Kincaid says that Bhawani 


of Tuljapurwas hidden and saved from sacrileges 


of Afzal Khan, although Sabhisad clearly states 


that she was pounded in a mill ओीगवानी कलल 


tra serra, are कौडन, ( जातिया वान 


| भग्ड्न पीठ केरलं 
earliest of these is the SabAdsad, and written only | 


We do not know whence the authors gather 


gmat hero were introduced to him by his guar- 


tion are very uncertain, and for all we know it | 


may be a spurious work. In spite of all that 
Messrs, Nandorbarkar and Dandekar, the joint 
editora of the Shivadigvijaya, have to my, it is 
very difficult to believe that Khando Ballal Chitnis 
could have been ita author, The question, however, 
has been already discussed by Mr, Rajwade, and 
for further discussion we should refer the reader 


dian Dadaji. Messrs, Kincaid and Parasnis simply 
quote letters after letters from the Shivadignjaya. 
But in case Rao Bahadur Parasnis has not dis- 
covered them in original, they should be rejected 
as altogether untrustworthy, Credulous aa our 
authora seem to be, the extravagance of tho 
Bakhar of their preference is at times too much 
for them. For instance, they have not been able 
to accept the Shivadigvifaya version of the Shaista 
Khan incident, although shorn of its exaggeration 
it has the support of Sabhised and Chitnis. 


Again, in this history of the Maratha people, 
we look in vain for a good description of Shivaji's 
administrative system or any account of. his 
navy. The chapter devoted to the Pandhar- 
pur movement might have been much enlarged 


and the fabricated geneology of Shivaji discarded 


on the strength of the temple inscription of Math 


tou volume of selectiona from the Bakhara to be | (seo Rajwade). The transliteration of some Per- 


shortly published by the Calcutta University, Yet 
it may be incidentally mentioned here, that a few 
yearaago Prof. Jadu Noth Sarkar obtained from 

India Office Library 9 copy of 9 dated Persian 
manuscript work—Tarikh-i-Shivaji, Ita style leads 
Prof. Barkarto think, that it is not an original 
work but o translation of some Marathi Bakhar 
and ite curious agreement with the Shivadigrijaya 
both in subject matter aud in general arrangement 
further leads him to believe that the latter work 
is nothing but a new edition of thy original 
Bakhar of which Tarikh-i-Shivaji ia a translation. 
The Shivadigvijaya therefore, in its present form 


agian names ia incorrect, aa in the cass of Fulad 
Khan Kotwal. Mr. Kincaid misled by the error 
of the Bakhars, calls him Polad Khan, He is, 
however, to be congratulated for appreciation 
of the national aims of Shivaji. And inspite of 
its few defects this volume will be an excellent 
guide for the uninitiated readers of the Bakhars, 
who lack the necessary geographical 

Here they will find an excellent compilation of 
the aneodotes of Shivaji and the story of his life 
chronologically arranged. Messrs. Kincaid and 


Parasnia's work will enable them to master thee 


deoade of the 18th century, and it is extremely 


initial difficulties that beset the study of the 
Bakhars. 


8. पि. Sew. 
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Abdallah Muhammad, author of the Zafar-al- Aghérasivacharyo, title of the poets of Mulland- 
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+ नदन त Asivari, title of Chihada Chiha Ahmad Shih Bahmani, and Khandesh .. 117; 186 


manaof Ranthambhor == .. , . „„ 243.4, | Abmadabéd, and Bhandesh = * =+ -» 142 
Achdrydbhimdna-yoga, fifth way of salva- Ahmadnagar, and Khandesh, 120, 123, {.; and 


tion ee ny .. Sap. 23 Berar, 142, {.; and Akbar, etc. 144—148 ;178—150 
Achhavata, Rikshavat, Sdtapura Hills, ete. .. 151 Abmedavad, tn., and Austria's commercial 
Achin, Atcheen, and Austria's commercial venture in India ९४ , vi 


a 
venture in India in the 18th oon. ,, €] | Abmed Pir, Hot Hakim, Pir of the Jackals =, 207 
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plates of, 80; 81; kdeya, in praise of .. 97—99 Firdgi dynasty of Khan ~ ~~ 114. 186 
Achyutardydbhyudayam kdvya attributed to | Ain-i-Abbari, the, 210; and the stratagem used 


। by Alexander against Porua .. = * 245, f. 
Rajiniths = ws 97--99 | 
acquisition, the art of, (kietike), Aristotle's treat- | 4areya-Brdhmana, and the first mention of 
` omen , he Andhras .. ie at .. ऋ 
७) on MO. CORSE, 9.9 : 
1 philosophy | । a aitan, vaulted building at Machi (Seistan) .. 177 


Ajitaéatro, k., date .. bia «+s aad 


Adil han, 1. of Ehandesh, 119; 195, 1; L1., or ॥ eel Hahagice's coins - 55 


Malik ‘Aina, 118—120; 185, f.; III, or Alam 
119—121 ; 195, 1, | 4 16444, on order .. 25 .. 62&n. 


Abin ae ऋ क : 
Adil Shih, 1. of Bijapar, ‘Ali, 142; IL, 146 or Akera, and Agar Decisis. wha oie 1 

Ibrahim, 148; TV, ‘Ali Khan Raja, 143, f.; 182—186 मः त तए, and क 1 क. 
aon tae 1. Akbar, and literature, 44; and Khandesh, 124 ; 





{1 स्‌ व RE ५4 नः 141- 144 ; 179—1893; and the Deakan, 144 
Ad ep: छ “7 “| -14ह; and व्क, 185; and Alexander's 
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Agaminta School of Brihmapas, and Mul Akehapida, author of the Nydyadardana .. 191 
jandram.. -, , a ह „ 99 | akshaya-niet, and तण .. ४ ^ | 
Agar, N.N.S. of Ujjain, possibly Akara -» 151 | *Aji-al-din Bahman Shih, founder of the Bah 
Agaram-MulJandram, Proudhadévariya- mani dynasty अ os =+ IM&én. 
puram, or Mujlandram 2 + .. 90) ‘AHiad-din Khalji, of Delhi hd Le -» 118 


Agastya's Hill, Pottiyam ee = .. 48 | Albérini,and the Gupta-Valabhi year, etc... .16 ; 20 
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Aleppo, Moaque ७४ : 176, १. 
Alexander the Great, or Dhoulkarnain, 205 
and Porus : 245, f. 
Alexandria, and the last Kufic insorips., 176, n.; 
visited by Indian Sages Sup. 15, 10 
al- Hadr, or Hatra ४ ate =+ 172 
ol-Haiyit, example of vaulted roof at $ 
‘All Ehan, Raje, Adil Shah IV 143, १; 186 
Alivard! Khinand Omichund .. 266—268 
Allahabad Pillar 101, f. 
al-Majdal, example of vaulted roof . 178 
al-Umtaliyah, vaulted roofed church at 172 
al-Walid, and Mecca ॥ ठ «« 174 
Amara, author, and the words ghosha and mahd- 
éddri 35, 36 
Armsirakundu, near Berhampore, and the Sun 
god ! »» S19 
Amaravati, stipa inscrip 155 ; 167 
Amarlal, UderolAl 5 =» 201 
amanda, Meaning of -+ 193 
amdiya, meaning of 74, 78 & २. 
Ambika, Ibé, riv 1 73 & no 
America, and Austria's commercial adventure, 
99, 92 ; and erotic sculptures =» ॐ 
Amman, fort, Haurfin dist. _. 2 Nani 
Amr-ibn al-Ag, built the first Egyptian mosque. 175 
Amtiyoks, Antiochus .. ». 207 
Anspiys, alias of Kavimalla : 95 
Ancient Hindu Economics,or नक, 233—241 
275—2709 
Andares, the Andhras .. 70 
Andhapura, Andhrapura 71 
Andhra, race, Pliny’s desoription, 70,71 ; 
tory, and Pulumiivi, 153; कपल = 298 
Andhrabhritya (post-) rulera of the Puranio | 
list, identification of .. - . 298 
Andhra-dedéa, the Telugu co., 71; 155; and the 
BAtavihanns .. os = 156 
Anégondi inserip. ५ .. 3875. | 
aaga, oldest portion of Jaina canon 190, च. 
Angirass Ghora, guru of Krishna Devaki- 
putya ब्‌ ॐ a Sup. 9 
Anguls, writer, and Kautilya 195, च. ` 
animal, and vegetable sacrifices “7 189, च 
animals, in Mauryan sculptures ..201, {.; 204, £. 
Antigonus, and the Nobateans . उन्न 
anfifta,any antique, Hobson-Jobaon .. -„ 16 
Antiochus XITT, and Damascus 170 


Antworp, and the Priviledged Company of 
Fiume, etc. . 
Anumaniri, the consenter 


| Aphsad inaorip. 
Aplilava, Apitaka, possibly Vedisri 


| Arabic, words and Gujarati, 26; and Indian 


| Armenian letter of Omichund, see 





So. = ` = 








|Andpes, (in modern C. Provinces) and Gau 


tamipuira रै) . 150 
Anvikgikl, philosophy, 102—107, 109; Anctk 
०.५ - 238, f.; 24) 
Apabhramdéa, or Prakrit and the wide sound of 
Band 0, 37—40; 42, 43; 47 n., 49; 226, 227 n., 231 
Apardyita, g ^ * * 61, ०, 
Aparakeakhadi, vil. in Nasik grant . 16 
Aparintiki, and Ariaka, 77; Aparinta, West- 
em coastof India .. *„ 150, 9.: 154 
~^ -. 18 


256 


CJ ja 
Apollo, wolf g., 208; and sun, at Bodh Gays, 

212; 219 
os ०० 7 es == os + ति, 
as Ja, छ. 
205 
172 


literature, 44—46; insorip. in Kusair‘Amral, 
174 ; or Muslim, tradition of Alexander ., 246 
Arabs, and Nebateans, 169; the Umayyads, 
174 ; and the River cult, 198 ; Chaldean agri- 
culture 234, 256 
169 
46. 
172. 


ज" 2 


Arayya-parva, the, end the Taémrapatti riv 
Arcacdius, imp, 


arches, vaulted, ete. of the Hindola Mahal, 


Manda 


-» 169--17+ 


architecture, of the Hauriin, 170; prehistoric 


= 170 
Ariake, Apardntikdé, 77; or Arinkes „ 150 
Aristotle, and economics, etc sad, f. 7 266 
Arivilimangalam plates, of Sriiangaraya आ, 79 


| Arjun, and the crocodile, 197; or Arjuna, 


Pirths, 168; and the Bhagavadgid, 5 


13 & n. ; 14; 20; 33—35 
Arjunoke Sup. 12. IF 
Arks-Vate tree, and the Kalpa-druma tree .. 214 


Arratoon, Petros (Khwaja Petrus) and Grigor 
(Gorgin Khan) Armenian merchants in Bengal 


265 


(1757) „~ 265, 269—274 
arrow-heads, stone, from Chota Nagpur » 136 
Art, Indian, Porsian, etc.,see Mauryana ,, 291 


90 | art, of acquisition, (ketike) or science, of wealth 


234 & o.; 256 


INDEX 








artha, wealth or goods 25 as ब 
Arthaddatra, (The,) Explains .. - 
Arthasdisira, see Authenticity of the Kaufiliya, 
157—161 ; 187—195 

drthddasra, refora to the Timraparpi riv., 

48;and philosophy, 101, n. ; and Vartid, 
relation of ++ 235, 2१९ # n.,2304 n., 240 
arthing, suitora + + $ चु 54, 7, 
५ 3.11 व, 1.1. 3.8. Sun-god ~ «. 219 

1111 11.11 1. त, 1 1, ete., poet of 
Mullandram : ध. 
Aryaman, Ayuma, minister to Nahapina .. 54. 18 
Aryan, settlements, and the Andhraa, 70 ; race. 246 
ryaniedea, Aryan settlement . . a == 35 
Asoka, Assaka,co., (Sans. 44918.) and Gau- 


tamiputra = * oe =+ 150 
\salla Deva, Rai न्तत. of, 241, f.; or Asala, 

coins of न a as 243, f. 
ascetics, Brahman, and vegetarianism .. 189, 7. 
uahashu, term in Rook Series XIII =» 297 
ashes, sacred, aa Medicine .. ड aia OF 
ashfandiarah, eight goddesses is ea 39 
Ashti, acene of a battle ah ~~ 178 
Asia, British settlements, eto., in, and Aus- 

tria’s commercial venture in India, 3, 5, 6; 

93; 69; 60; 87; and the Umayyads . ATT 
Asia Minor, Indian Mission in .. .. Sup. 16 
Asiatic, Greek and Mauryan Sculpture -» 291 


Asiatic Company of Trieste, sce Trieste „= on 
Asika, oo., unidentified, and Gautamiputra .. 150 
Astrgarh, fort, 116,118, 121, f,; 134, 142—146; 
1@0-- 183 ; 1857 
Adjmaka, ०18, 871१ Mulaka .. „> 18) &n. 
Agoka, Notes, (from Vol. 1, p. 64) 
No. XIL, Identification of Tambapamni 
in the Rock Edicta’' .. ५ + 48, f. 
Adoka, inscriptions, Notes on .. a0 ~» 207 
Adgoka, inscrips., 62; 56; 71; 138 ; 200, {+ ; his 
time-table of work,ete., 53, f.; and Buddhism, 
55, n. ; heretic omp., 100 and ahi*ed, 189, च. 
etapas, in Odra district, 200; date, 210; rail, 
१19 ; Rock Edict I and the word Samdja, 221; 
and Kalinga, 224 ; and art, see Mauryana 291, ff. 
Agrama, the fourth, and ahimted.. +» 1989, 7, 
as-Salth वा Mosque, Cairo... „= Ln. 
Assyria, and agriculture, 235 ; and Indian sculp- 
ture, ete a ज == 2394 
joamedha, sacrifice and Sitakarni =, 71, 72,n, 
afva-édstra, veterinary science aie 
Asvins, Vedic gods eee ae 
Ateheen, Achin 
Athenswus, general अ. a as i 
Ativirarima Pindys,copperplatesof.. = -. 4 
diman, redemption as . a 103, #, 


» Ol, 7. 
6l 


ao नि a6 | 8 = © @ # 


Atma-Vidyi philosophy ae “a 


94--98 ; 100 | 





. 959 | 


169 | 
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108, ¢ 
Attiyir, N. Arcet पानी, Brihména settle- 
ment =, 4 an aa 971 100 
Auddilaki, a doctrine of, and the Adma- 
ब aa i : हपु ra 158, n. 
Audumbarapura, N. Arcot district .. -» 100 
| Augustine,emp. .. wa oe -. Sup. 10 
Augustus, Tiberius, on coins .. oo 7 ॥ 


Aurnavibha, probably the Teacher भा tho 


Brihad-dranyaka U panishad, and the worship 


of Trivikrama-Viehnu ह ,„ 84 
aurangé, factorica $ ~+ „= abt 
Audanasih school of philosophy as a» ASi 


| Auéansens, rivals of the Barhaspaty ds. 102,105, 1074n 
Austria's Commercial Venture in India, in the 


Eighteenth Century, (contd, from Vol. ALVI, 


p.286).. ..J—15; 23-34; 57—80; 85—93 
Authenticity of the Kawiliya. .167—161; 187—105 
automobile, safarinbil etc., Hobson-Jobson.. 196 

Avaddna, the, and the week daye पना 1 / 4 
Avanti, 78; Ujjayin == „ 151. 
Avatdra theory, and Kpshna . Sup. 18, 19 
Ayama, Aryaman 743, 78 


Ayyano L,Badimi Chilukya k 280; 11.., 287 & n 


Babhravya Pafichila, supposed first writer ui 


Kdmasdsira 9: ne न 9 4 .. 189 
Badal! pillar inscrip + 185 
Badami, inscrip. and the Saka era, 70; co., the 

Chilukynas of .. => =+ 2804 त. 
Bidorfyana, author, 14 Séira .. 157 

| Baga Bahar Sher, Uderolil ... ; .. 202 
| Baghdad, the Khan Orthma mosque, 177 & n.; 

196; and the gufar (boat) .. a = 244 
Baglins, fief,and Malik Rajo .. -. +» 113 
Bahfidur Shih, Qadr Khin of khindesh, and 

Akbar =, aa ae 70--193 ; 185, f. 
Bahidurpiér, near Burhinpur .. ++ 18) 
baherdoas, spiced dough balls = "+ 202 
Buhmari, dyn., 113, f.; or Bahmanicds. . „ 114 
Bahrim प्रात . ‘2 114. f,; 184 
Dihuka, Nila se. +s .. 285 

| सिर), temple attendant 202 
Baithana, Poithan, ancient Pratishthina, cap 

of Siro Pulemaios ३ rh a .. 153 

| Bakkur, fort 4" ag ay „ „ out 

Bula, his Siranitha inserip. = * ws 29६ 
RAliditwe, Narasithhagupta, date, 161; and 

चाक्र bowls es ; ‘ =, Lbs 

Balasiri, cod Gautami .. A ail 161, च. 




















+4 INDEX 
Haleokuros, k., 151 ; Vilivayakure 153 Beypore and Wm. Bolta ve ‘ on AR 
Rali, ¢., and the Sun god ह, क 220 | Bhadriyaniya monka, and the Nasik Caves..151,f. 


Haliapatam, Beliapatam or Valarpattanam 
near Cananore, and Austria's commercial 
venturo .. =, -- 10, ०.; 13, n. 


Baloches, and the River god : >» 206 
Balochistan, and Bibi Dost =. =» 207, 208 
alga, Steppe, Moab, ruins near . 1 
Hambridge, £. 1. Co.'s servant. - ss -„ 6) 
Hana, first reference to Kilidisa .» 246-248 
Rinabhatta oi | = 167 
Hanis, two rivers of the name in W. India . = 75, 

Bandas, U. P., stone implement from 135, f. 
Rundanikeya-ghatta, Chilukya cap. 259, 1. 


Bangaon, in Bundelkhand, Trimfirt: image 
from oF os 136 
Bathkipora, Chilukya cap. = a .. 2809 
barajhdnji, temple ornament 213 & n., 214 
Barake, Dwiirki .. = 4 = | 
Bargaon, ancient Nalanda, कच्छ), at . IT 
Birhaspatyas, school of philosophy, 102, 104 & 
n., 105; 107; 187 
Barnagore, Birinagar, Dutch settlement 
Barndei, Sans. Parni4i, and the Bania: 73 ¢ n. 
barrel-voulia, in roofing . 160, 172—175 
Rarth, on Krishna, Sup. 10, 14; and Bhakti, 
Sup. 15, 16, n.; 27, n. 
.» 74; 77, १8 


Rarugaza, Broach =, a's 


क च 


Barwell, Rich., E. I. Co.'s servant $3 & 7. | 
Barygaza त Cambay ea ज च कै क Ta 
Basantagadh, in Sirohi, sun temple at . 218) 


Basra, and the bellum (boat) 
Baudhayansa .. an =» 84, 7, 
Baudhdyana Dhormasiiira,and the week days, 112 
Bauer, Austrian captain .. 6; 85; 92 


Beek, Mr., E. 1. Co.'s servant, Bombay pm ett 
189, = | 


beef, as food ane 
Beginnings of South Indian History, Book- 
Notice oe |. # 265 


ऋ, छ क क 


. 190 ; 244 | 





Bhigalpur grant, and Mudgagiri 109; 111 


| Hhagavadgitd, Garbe's Introduction to the, 


Sup. 1- 36 
Bidgarata-Champu " -97--09 ; 125, n. 
Ghagavdd-Giti, the, and Sind ..198, 199 & 7. ; 204 
Bhakti, oldest evidence of the word, Sup. 14; 


idea, in India, ond Christianity, ote. 
Sup. 15--17 : 19, f, ; 27 
Bhakti -yoqa ihe a -» Sup. 23 
Bhandar, brother of Uderolil .. a „= 200 

Bhandarkar, Sir R.G., and the Abhiras, ete 
36; 43, n, 
Bhandarkar, D.R.,and the Vikrama era ,, 20 
bhang, Indian hemp, and cholera °, 22 1. 
BhéradvAja, and the Arthaddatra 2 ` " yk 
Bhérangi inserip. ai as च . 288 
Bhairavi, 160; and Kilidisa  ., प 249, #, 
Bharhut topes it $ oa oe 219 
| Bharukachha, modern Broach =» 73 & ny 78 

Bhiskarairya, of Mullandram, author of the 

Prasannakdrya a a 4 94 : 06 
Bhiigya and 50070 atyles 43 -- 100--192 
Bhawin{ of Tuljapur, and Afzal Khan -» 200 
Bhima I., 11, Bidaimikings > <a xe 20 
Bhim-kot,fort,in Sind... .. ,, 204&n. 


Bhimpur, near Narwar, stone inscrip, from, 


242—244 
Bhishma .. ae -» Sup, 20 
Khitari Seal, inserip. ue 16]—166 
Bhudai Thakura, of Sind 201 & ॥. 
Bhiimaka, Kshatrapa k $ ए 9 
Bibi Dost, Saint, in Balochistan, 207; Madonna,208 
Bihar, inserip. from, 109; or Uddandapura, 

110; 111 
ihiri, poet, quotations from .. == 36, 7. 47 
Bijigarh ww. 198, त. ; 141, 17144 


Bijapur and Abmadnagar, 1440—148; 178, +. ; 


Belgime, inserip. ale Lr. os 2842809 th de 
Belgicioso, Count, Austrian Ambassador in ° he butcher incident = + +, ,, 200 
London .. os ie ‘a 03 7 — 118 apse en ee ; Darbar Library vies 228 & पिर 
bellum, (Ar. beam) boat (Hobson-Jobaon)ig6; ३44 | अक व्ण +  -* == ० 291, f, 
va 1 = ५ . ५ : 99| Jobson, 106; or belfum ey इ eae 
Bengal, Gulf and Province, and Austria's com Bilgi, Bilgey, i a १ 
रो venture, 19, ०, 404 ni 69: 74; 90. in| eee Kanara, ond Austria's 4 
91; and the Palas, 109; and Akbar, 143; and vee “ nh. 
the Sun god, 219; Council, {17670 265, + ; Bilhana,on 86m@ivara IE = wg wk, 29 
and EB. 1. Co.'s trade. 266; and clive 274; Billiapatam, Bimlinpatam and Wm. Bolts 10—13 
Northern, or Pundravardhana-bbukti .. 162: 165 Bindusfra and Aidka  .. ९१ os „= ¶ 
Herar and Khandésh, 117, 1; 131- 134; 141- | Mteh-bark Ms... न + | 
oar and Akbar, 148; 178; and Sultan Dani birth, and rebirth, cyole of - . Sap. 36 
„५ ५५ - «+ 180 | dirudas, of Arunagirinatha, ete, =»  66— 8 
Bemager, female statue from .. = =" 296 | Bisbnavpur, Vishpupur = = + 804s. 
Bettigo, Greek form of Potigai -+ «+ 49| bitumen, wells, at Hitt .. .. ,, .. 244 


INDEX 





Black Hole of Calcutta, and Omichund 
Black Pagoda + ब 
Bloom, Ben., EB. I. Co.'s servant, Bencoolen 
Boddam, governor at Surat, and Wm. Bolts 2 
Bodhagay4-pedestal inscrip. = 
Bodh-GayA, inscrip. of Gopala IL, 111 ; Sculp 
ture, 212 ; 213, n. ; sun temple 
Bodhfyana, and the Arthasdstra 
Bodhi-tree 9 
Bohdra, tn., and Uderolal af 
Bihtlingk, and the Bhagavadgitd Sup. 1 2; त 


Bolts, Wm., Liewt-Cul, see Austria's commer 


265, £ 
220, n. 


cial venture in India .. ४, »+1, i 
Bombay, Austria's commercial venture in 

India, 1, ff. ; finds of submerged trees on the 

Island .. 49, प्न 
boota, on Trimdrti image 136—138 
Boro Budur, sculptures . 213 
Boara, Era -* 173 


Bostra, Haurdn, Nobatwan kingdom - 170 





Bowles, Dan., Capt. of the Snow Vienna ..61,f 
Brahma, Pe | | ५ . | and the Paha 1 ot, 
Brahmadeva, writer = 139 


Brahman, image, Konarak temple, 218; the 
Absolute, etc., inthe Bhagaradgitd, Sup. ? 
ॐ ; and Krishna, Sup. 4,5; andthe Sages, 
Sup. 16; and Krishna, ete. 
Brahman, ascetics, & vegetarianism, .189n., 190,n. 
Bréhmanas, and Gangaikonda Raéjéndra Chéja 
déva I, ete. #4, f. ; 99 ; and beef, 189, n. ; and 
the Agrimensores latine, 235; and the Bha 
pavadgitd ra Sup. 21 
Brahmdéni, image =, KT 
Brahmanical, version, of history of Mihirakula 
10; faith, and Ushavadita, 73 & n.; 74; rule 
and the Panjab, 203; ritual, ond tho 
Bhagavadgiid .. 3 Bup. 26 
Brihmanism, and the Bhagavadgitad ..Sup. 5, 
6; 11, 12; 17; 20 
Brahmans, and Ushavadita, 73; 76; or Brah- 
mins, of Sind, 197; and Uderolal, 203; and 
01146, 240 ; and Christianity, otc. Sup. 15; 17, 18 
Broahmasiitra Ta Sup. 35 
Brihmi, insorip. on coins 4! ० च 
Brahmishtha, son of Mudgala 280; 283 & n. 
Briencourt, M. Anquetil, French Consol, Surat. 2 
Brihaspati, and the LokAyata philosophy, 104 
& n., 106, f 
British, Government, ete.,-and Austria's oom- 
mercial venture in India, 2—7; 65—65 ; 93; 
and Omichund . 267 
Broach, and Austria, 3; ancient Bharukachha, 


79 & n.; 78; or Baruga, 74; and cotton, etc. 77, 78 


| Buddha, law of, and Mihirakula, 18; 84 n.; and 








‘Buddhistio, philosophy. . 


Sup. 19; 35 


Bundelkhand, Trimfrtis from ०७ 





(059, ७० Wm. Bolts .. ७.७ 
| (ककन, of Orissa, Kesari kings ७४ 
Cahill, Capt. J., and Austria's commercial 


Cairo, Ibn Talim mosque, 175; the as-Salih 





Brown, Mr., with Wm. Bolts 


Brussels, Brucells, and Austria’s commercial 
Yenture 57; 0 


the elephant, etc., in carving, 213; 215—218 

death of, 224; and the Bhagavadyitd, 
Bup. 10-13 ; 18: == 

Buddhism, and Agoka, ठत, 1, ; in Syria, 297; 

and Vaishjava worship, $i; and the River 

oult, 198 ;and the Darydpanthi religion, 204; 

and Orissa, 209, f.; and Hinduism, ete., 214; 

217, 218; and the Bhicavata religions, etc. 
Bup. 18; 28, च. ; 33 


| Buddhist, version of the story of Mihirakula, 


19; monks, and Ushavadita, 74 ; monks, and 
the Nasik Caves, 151, f. ; image inscrip., 897. 
0011, 181, >; तरपो, in Sind, 204, n.; influence 
in Sun temple, in Konarak, 209 ; ommamente, 
etc. in temples 213, 214; works,and economics, 
256 ; relica, 200 ; influence, in the Bhagavad 
044 Bup, 28 
106—109 
Buddhista, and चकनन्त, etc. .. 189, n5 190, च. 
Budhagupta, pillar inscrip. 16, 20; date, 18 ; 

166 ; copperplate, 192 ; 165; IT 17; 18; 
Budhiis, or Verdharia, Thakure क >> 205 
Bahler, the late Dr., and the age of the Apas 

tamba Dharmasira Sup. 29, 30, n.; 32 
Bukka II, copperplates of, 79 ; and Brébmapas. 95 
Bukkur, isl., and Uderolél 202 ; 204 
136 ; 138 
Burford, British ship (18th cen.) -. & 
Burhin-ad-din, Saint, and Burhinpéir, 116; 180; 183 
Barhin-ad-din, of Ahmadnagar, 145, f, ; Nizam 


Burhdn-i-Ma'dsir, and the Firigidynssty of 
Khandéeh, 113, f.; and the Wagd'iiy Nizim 

shdhiyyah, 120 & n. : 121; 142; 143, 0. ; 147, 
n.: 148 & 7. 

ए प्क, cap. of the Farigi dyn. 116— 
118 ; 120—125 ; 142; 179—182; 185 

Butler, प्र, C,, and Nabatean architecture, 170 
&n,:17T2& च. ; 174, 0.15 
क क ०» 174 





Byzantium 


७ Ol 
es 910 
vrenture 


क 


+ „2 2 


Tala'i 176, 7 


240 








Caius, (1 coins कः क > ae क ऋ Ti; Da 
eajan, Cajanus Indicus, (Malay kdichang) 
da plant i» =o = a Pa 1 & fn. 


Caleutta, and Austria's comunercial venture, 
41--34 ; and Surfja’ddaula, ete., 266—200 ; 273 
calendar, Jewish, and India a a 118 
Caliphs, Abbaside i 
Uallandar, A.J., witness for Wm. Bolts 
Callicut, and Wm. Bolts.. 
Cambay, and Wm. Bolts, 19 ; or Barygaza 


क ih कै तः 


कः 


lz 


क क कः का कै # 


# # 


Campbell, agent for Wm. Bolts 9५ = 91 
Cinakya, 158, n.; and the Mudrirdieaga, ete., 

100, n. ; sce Chinakya 48 
canal, ancient, in Kalinga,and Hithigumphi 

imeerip. .. a is , =. $23, f, 
candi, candi (Candy) Portuguese measure 13 
Condisaiake, a work by Bina, suggested | 

origin of 59 as a's =» 194 
Cantragupta, and Kautiliya, 159; 193; 195; 

aw Chandragupta es ४ . == 93 
Cannanore, and Wm, Bolts .. : 12 


Cape, of Good Hope, and Austria ’s‘commercial 
venture 2: 6; 68; 85; 99 
Capell, Rajah Mohaar, of Delagoa Bay, and 
Wm. Bolts क ०५ 9 9५ 9, -2 
vupital, of Adokan pillars ar =, 291; 203, f. 
Car festival, in Konarak, etc., 209; or Ratha 
Yitri .. 
Uaraka 104, च. 
Ciriyana, and the Kautiliya .. re .. 189 
Carnac, Gen. J., and Austria's commercial ven- 
ture - as 9.4 i 4 @ 7. ; 10 
Carmicobar, isls., and Austria's commercial 
venture .. क 12, 0. 
earrick, carrikar, cargo boat .. re + 04 


i = =: अ 


a 4 न क न 


क os षे छे : । 


क ऋ ह = = 


Cirvike, founder of the Lokiyata philosophy. 104 


Carwar, tn., and Wm. Bolts .. ve 13; 15 
cash tin pitis = a ह| #2 ह| 28 
easira of Onetal क क क क क 177 


cave, inseriptions, Nasik, 70, 1. : 73—78,n. ; 151 
—153 ; 222; Khagdagiri 209; 211 ; 214; 216 
‘dayagiri, otc... oa 216 


क चैः a ॐ 


ceremonies, in temples,etc. .. va 211, f 
Ceres, 1 = 8 i ज = ॐ क क 208 
Ceylon, ancient Tambapamne and India, 48; 
Greek Solen me ee ऋ 49 | 
Ceylonese Chronology, uncertainty of... =» शी 


chabttra, garden, and Gaurthi .. Fr 
Chachndma, the, and Arabs in Bind .. °» 198 
Chihoda Achiri, Rind, Chihamina Chithada 
of Ranthambhor and Chihada of Narwar. 243, f. 
Chihada Deva, Rajput founder of Narwar 
dvn,. १. oa) 
Chaitanys,and Bhakti .. an 


क & | 


<44 | Chimpénér, tn. .. 


11 Chanakya, 


+, 213 | 
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Chakora, hill, and Gautamiputra „> 15] 
Chakrapélita, officer under Skandagupta. 162 n.; 164 
Chaldeans, and agriculture 234; 256 
Chalukyas, western, Kalyini Chronology of 
295-- 290 
Chammak, vil., grant by Pravorasena I ., 165 
on 313 198 
Chaimunda Raya, and the Sravana Belgolé 
statue »» 139 
48; Vianugupta or Kaufilya, 101; 
100 ; (Cinakya, 158, n.; 190,n,) sce Kawtiliya, 


Le im 


# # कै चः 


re on क ih ज > 


157, #. 
(यवम, R,,andtheAbhiras ,, ,, 33, f. 
|Chind Bibi, regent of Ahmadnagar 148, f. 


|Chandamagar, and Austria's commercial ven 


ture, 31; 57» £;and Calcutta refugees, 265; 
attacked by Briti rs ‘la ४4 os 267 
(10147 11008, Chenab,riv. .. °» £18 
Chandragupta, his daily routine, 53—65; and 
Seleucos, ete., 70, f.; and Chinakya, 101; 198; 
date, 140; 150 ; and Hathigumpha inscrip, 223 
Chandragupta II, date, 20; or Devnagupta .. 165 





Chandrivati, Paramira co, iva fF -. 168 
| Chandwar, and Cuttack > er 210, n. 
Changiz Khan ar we र 141--143 
| chank shell, Turbinella rapa, fisheries 48 
Charakas, ascetica 4s = =» Toke om. 
chariot races, and women मै =» 291; 283 


Chashtana, founded the second Kshatrapa 
dyn. 153—1 56 
Chatur, form of Satur 6l,n, 

Chatuhehashtibaldidatra, the sixty-four kalda, 
230 
Chaturmukha-Kalkin, कहा, or Kalkirija... 18 
Chauthri, and Gaurthi .. - 274 # n, 
chemin हहत, sham-in-dafor, Hobson-Jobaon, 106 


8 क क्र क 


Chenab, Chandrabhiga riv. .. as oe BIG 
Chen Haun-Chang, Dr., on Confuciug and 
economics 5१ es ०. «+ 256 
Cherrika, Chirakkal 9 | «08; 11 
Chhdndogyopaniakad, the, and Krishna, 
Sup, 0&n.; 11, 12 
cAAat, festival, and sun worship 4 210, त, 
| Chhaya, wife of the sun, image = «+ 136 
Chidambaram, Pundarikapura न => O04 
Chikhalapadra, in Kapur a. a8 ae 198 
ikka-Migadi insorip. . .. 288 


children, and Uderolil, 202; alaughter of, in 
Bethlehem Sup. 19 
China, and Austria’s commercial venture, 57; 
85; 88—02; and economics, 235; 256; and 
Alexander at oo 245 
„५ 246 


9 9 a @ 8 @ छ क 4 


+ + 9 = i a 


i i क च ह छ 











Chinna, Kistna dist., उ ४7 inscrip. 
Chinsura, and Austria's commercial venture, 
$0, 31, 34; Shaathi image at, 319 ; and Cal 


cutta refugees 265 


Chintimani, jewel ४२ ५ 220 
Chirakkal, rrika, on Malabar coast, ancient 

Kolattiri ई ne 9, o.; Ll 
Chitor, siege of (1534) 188 
ehivara, monk's garment 73 | 
Chole kings and Mullandram 


284 
174 


cholera, a Faquir's cure for 
Chosroes, k. of Persia > 
Chota Nagpur, stone implements from, 135; 
Chowrs, Soury, a Nicobar isl, 
chrematistike and ktetike, science or art of 
wealth, etc. «. 
Christ, Jesus, date of, andthe Abhira immigra- 
tion into India, 35,36; worship, and the 
cult of the Child Krishna... 
Christian, era, 36; 44; architecture, in the Hau 
rin, 170; 175; insrip. in Syria, 172 ; influence, 
in the Bhagavadyita Sup. 28, 20 
Christianity, and the cult of the Child Krishna, 
$5: and the wolf of Agobio, 197; and Bhakii, 
Sup. 15 &n., 16 
= . LTT 


Church, Rich., Resident, Tellicherry + 8 
Church, of Julianos, Umm-al-Jamal and others, 








.» 156) 
Collett, Matt., E. L Co.'s servant and Kasim 


233, 234 & n. 


84 ; Sap. 16} 


| contractor, kuntrachi, Hobeon-Jobson 


eopper, trade in 


, 1 | Cormorants 
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Colastria, Port, Eélattiri 94n., 10, 11 
bazar कै क = ao & +m 266 
colour epithets and names, in India Sup. 14 


Colours, flag, ensign, English, and Austria 8 com 
marcia! venture, 1, 2; 10, 11; 15; Imperial, of 

12-1# 33, £.: 64, 66; 02, f 

291, 8. 


Committee, Select, and the Foreign Dept. 266 & n. 
Company, (Imperial India) of Fiume, ete. 57 
& ©. ; or Society, Commercial, of Wm. 
Bolts, 85—87; Imperial Asiatic, 57 n., 58; 64; 
66; 91, 92 
Company, E.L, and Austria's commercial 
venture, 15; 57; 68; 69; 85, n.: 93 ; alavea for, 
56 ; officers, obliged to go through the ranks, 
composers, of Vijayanagara copperplates, en- 
gravers of ddscnas, lists of, 77—81; pedigree 
of disanom composers 93 a 52, f. 
Confucius, and wealth, or economics.. 235; 256 
conquest, of Gujarat, 198; Arab, of Bind . 205 
.. 199 
Contribution towards the Early Histcry of In- 
न = 191, #. 





a छि) & 7 
नः 58 ; 89: 9 
-plate, documents, Vijsyanagars, lists 
of, with compcsers, eto, 79, ff.; grant, of Rad 
rasena II, 165; Narasithha Deva 11, 210, 212 ; 
of YayAti Keéari, 211; of Keéava Sena, 220 


Chitiya Niagpir, ancient Jhirkhand, 118; or ^ (नयन ने ५ 
Chota Nagpur च = 9 कः ॥ venture i 
slay records and agriculture 235; 256) ™“ on १० अ BB, 77 89; 9 
Clive, Robt., and Omichund, ete. 265—269; corruptions, of European words in Mesopota 
ann & + 94 joan, mia @ im | हः oe 196 
eloth, blue, merchandise, 62 ; trade in 89, 91 ,monk, aod India a „> १9 
clothes, unwashed, for brides _. 197] Coamio Dlusion, or May’ = .. Sap. 3:7 
Olowd- tam 251,08; 253, n. cotton, ete., trade, and Wm. Bolts, 3 Ll; and 
Cobenzel, Austrian ship . . - 68; §5—82 Broach aT 
Coia Khitan (Manucci) for Khwaja Bhisr.. 206 countries, (and mountains) ruled by Gautami 
coinage, Strait Settlements = न +»  ** 38 putra Sitarkargi .- .„ 1, ff. 
of Naha- courtesans, science of 189 


coins, of तुजा, 19; Roman, 74; 
pina, 73—77 ; his Jogaltembhi hoard, 149, 
{. ; of Vilivayakurs, 153 ; Malays, of Pujumi- 
vi, ote.; 75, m. ; 155, f. ; of BAliditya, 163 166 
164 & o.; 165; of Mediwval India, 
etic, 241 & n 949 & n., 244; of the Ya 
maa, 209; of Vieudeva Sup 18. n 


| cowherds and Krishpa, 84 ; and Christ and 


Krishna, Sup. 16 cowherd-maidens and 
Krishna .| Bap. 19 
crocodile, wigho, in Sind, 197; and the Jews. 197 n 
crown, of Uderolal $ 4 an = 204 no. 
Cruz, Jo&o de, Austrian pilot . क 





cults, Vaishgava, ete, 84; in Sind, the River, 
Uderolal, otc., 198; 204—208; religious, 
India and Mexico, ete., 217; Solar, 218—220; 


of Krishna 9.9 - » 6:07 0,27 17 
Cunningham, Sir A.,and coins of Mediaeval 

India =, ws 241 : 243, 7 
cure, for rabies, 204 ; a Fagir's, for cholera 28 
currency, Malay, in Trengganu oa 2B 
curse, of the Durviieas .. 248; 251, f 


customs, in River cult, 105; marriage, of 
Tha kurs 5 छः ७ क क्क कः 
Cuttack, 210, n.; see Kotak 


Cyrus, palace of =; 


»+ 210 
293 


73 @ D. 
41 


Dahand, Dihanukd, creek 

Dahi, inecrip. of Gopila Raja .. 

Dahrasena, Traikitaka,k., copper-plate grant 
of a. 

Dakan, 113; and the Bahmani dyn., 114; and 
fhandesh, etc., 115; 117, £5 181; 127; 142— 
149; and the Mughals, 179, 1.4 seo Dekkan. 69 


Dakhamita, Dakshamitri, wife of Ushavadita. 258 | 


Dakshipipatha, Dekkan 71, f.; 151 ; 154 
ddl, food, from the Cajanus Indicus 1, 
Damana, Damangagangi, river . | १३ @ छ. 
Damascus, and the Nabatorans, etc., 170; and 
Umayyads ‘ 4 re >» 174 
Damayanti, Indraseni 2 81-- 254 
damful, to deceive “fi 106 
Damodara, the Child-Kyishya = 84 
Damodarpur, in Bengal, copperplate from. 162 | 


daniantti, state-craft, 102, f.; 107; 236. 238— 


Dapdin, and Sanskrit pootry 


| क 


Daniyél, Sultan, son of Akbar 180; 185 
Darius, inscrip. of, 138; palace „ , 203] Dharmaddsira, 
Darpan, and Ganesha 


Dary4panthi, or Thakurai religion 


Darya Shah, last ImAd-Shahi k. 


Date, of Panini and Katejayans 38 
date, of Chandragupta, 14 ; of last Gupta em- 
perors, 161—163 & n. ; of the Hindola Mahal 


176; of the Hathigumphé insorip., 223; of 


Buddha's death, 234 ; of the Rhogaredgitd. Bup.30 | 


| dey, metal pot, and Uderolal 


Dattaka,and the courtesans of Pitatiputra .. 139 
99 Khin, of Khandesh .. 119—12] ; 164—156 
Daulatabid .. - 114—116; 120; 122 
Davis, J., and the Bhagavadgitd .. Sup..30, 31 
Davea-Sangaha (Dravya-Sangraha) by Nemi 
chandra Sidhfnta-Chekravarti, (Book- 
Notice) = 139 
death, of Maria Teresa, 85,n. ; of Buddha, 224; 





and God i 1 Sup. 24; 3# 
Deepchund, Dip Chand, partner of Omi- 
chund “ > „ 206, ©. 


deification, of founders of secta in India, of 
Krishna | Sup. 9; 11; 17; 1४ 

Dekkan, of the Satavahans period, 69—78 
149—156 ; see Dakan _ a LM 

Delhi, ancient buildings, ete. 176, f. ; Topra, 291; 
see Dibli, 113; ancient Kurufield Sup. 20 





ture 58 
Department, of worship and temples, Maury 

an institution .. .. 61 
Devagupta, Chandragupt $ 165 
Devaki, m. of Krishna a Bup. 9६ 11; 16 
Devéndispiya, title of Tissa and of Adoks, 48 ; 

or Dévandwi-priya र 128 
Dévardya IV., copper-plates of 70 


dhakkd, drum 9 == 0 
Dhakkd Sabhapati, or 1. 1 9# ; 98 
Dhir, Lat तन्मत, र wat 177 & o. 
Dhirivarsha,k. .. : 9 =» 168 
Dharma-nici, and पकवान hpi .. न + 66 
॥ 1 50; and Arthaddsira .. = 187 





29 
déarmayukfas =» 66 
Dhauli, Aéoka inscrip. 200—211 
Dhoulkarnaim, Alexander the Great . =» 206 
| Dhritariishtra, k, Sup. 20 
Dhvani-doctrine , 191, o. 
L Digambara, Jaina sect .. ; . 139 
Dihli, and Fhindesh, 113—116 ; =, 123, f. ; 182; 
eee Delhi । . 176 
Diliwaor Bhan, and Mindd . 176 
Dilips, character 247, ॥. 
dindima,drum .. ,„ © 
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Dindima-Sarvabhaugmkavi, Sénadri or Arupa Edicta, Rock, and the identification of Tam- 
gir, 06—90; suthorof the Rdghavdbhyu- bapatini, 49, f.; edicts, not proclamations, 651 
dayam .. = ‘a .. 1010 | Edilpur grant of Kedava Sena क .. 218 

Dionysos, Siva .. a > .. ऊप), 18 | Egmont, E. I. Co's ship as 29 

Dipakerni, k.,and the Yaksha Sita .. .. 69 Egypt, and Wm. Bolts, 92; the first Mosque 

dipieta and dipi, of Adokm insorip. - . .. 5@ | = ज 175; and the Kufic character .. 176, n. 











discipline, discipline = be 19 | Ekata, sage, and Svetadvipa .. . Sup. 15, 16 
Dixon, armourer, with Capt. Cook, and Wm. el-Aksa mosque, Jerusalem ,, ass 176, n. 
Bolts... -. @ @ ४. @lephant, symbol of Buddhism, ete. 211 
Doctrines of the Bhagavadgitd .. Sup. 20—29 & ॥.--214; 216 
documents, (sasanas) Vijayanagara, writers | Elichpir .... 143 ; 145, 1. 
of tee ee „+ ब क, | Elijah, [४ and Khwaja Khizr =» ~ 
dogs, in Sind cult 2% oe ५. 208 | El-Khizr, razir of Alexander the Great, and 
dollar, ete, Strait Settlements .. ‘ os 28) Mussalmans =, + ite 205 


Doumar Layna, Saiva cave, Ellora - 211, च, | Ellora, cave, 211, nj 213; Sun temple .. 219 
Drake, Roger, President, Bengal Council .. 266 ®™4ncipation, the five ways of.. Sup. 23; 27, 28 


Dropichirys Panda venture, 02, 1. ; of Byzantium „„ 134 

drum, इ अ and क | Emperors, seo Gupta LS नत. 
Lal 1) Empire, Gupta 163; of the Ptolomiea and 

= ae ia (ऋ) #8 Beleucide a ii ie se Heo 


momar’ end Indresenk 2 13 ---- Empress, Maria Terean , , म +» 85, 7. ; 93 
ध , of the Haurin, their houses .. -. 241 | श anid न 40 
Capt. of the Royal Henry .. fs England, and Omichund sa mH 264 
Durbar Hall, Hindola Mahal, Mand 169 
cuTae of =o a 45 ह E 
oscars hier £: ; iss iF ; 16 ; 57, f. ; 91, £5 and Omichund, 360; 
Deka. the and 0 eee es Ol attack the French, 267; or British ..268; 273, £. 
30 & n. : 34: हा; 58: 68 | HSTHVEM, otc., of copperplates, ete. , , os 70, ति 
ieee: na Epistles, of St. Paul, and the Bhagavadgitd, Sup. 29 
० न = ॥ 7 | Epitome of Jainisni, by Purachand Nahar, M.A., 
tae te 4 “i न and Krishnachandra Ghose danta 
OwdrkA, Barake aa om ४» ^ 90 ॥ 
क क १. व hr 399 Chintamani, Book-Notice .. = -» 140 
कः | equinoxes, procession of ४; oe" ~^ 
Era, Eras, Malava and Vikrama, etc., 6: 20; the 
‘Gupta, 20; 162 ; Christian, and the date of the 
Abhtras, etc., 36; 44,45; of Bosra, 172; 
Chilukya-Vikrama .. ; =» 2004 n. 
Eran, pillar inserip, of Budhagu : 
24. 8. ; 37, 7; 225, ff. | oe 1. 
L Co totic, sculptures, Konarek, eto., 216; 
Earlof Lincoln, E. 1. Oo,'aship, inter the कनो = | 0. Amarics, 217; nee .. र mis Sup, 19 
and Theresa... ग ^ १ 40 | Erotimns, date zt a .. 189 
East, The Ancient, stray expressions of thought Eryxias, work by Plato, and econon ics .. 833 
on matorial interests .. = = - +^ 234, 7. | Europe, and Austria's commercial venture, 3; 
Enat India Company, ave Company, + 1  ~-* 15| gtaples, in India, 16; Ancient, and stray expres. 
East Indies, and Austria's commercial venture, sions of thought on the material interesta. 233 
87 त; 85 & n.; 88, 89: O1—93) European, Nations, and India, 4; commodities, 
Eastern Ghige, Mahendra ++ es se 281 | for trade in India, 7 (or staples) 10; 15; 
oclipae, solar =, = + A +^ 10, ^ 1 words, corruptions of, 196 ; Indologiste, and 
Boonomia, domestic Management .. #34, 7" | the age of the Bhagavadgitd .- Sup. 29 
Economic Principles of Confuciue and His Europeans, and Surfj'ddaula .. as 267 
Sehool, a work by Dr. Chen Huan-Cheng. .. 235 exogamy, in oult of the River God, Sind 198; 203 
Eoonomics, The Ancient Hindu, Vdrtid, 233— extracta,from the Utfarapurdaa of Gunabhadra 
241; 256—263; 275—27) 20, f.; and the Trilokasira Palm-leaf Ma. 22 


English, the, and Austria's commercial venture 





and 0, the wide sound of, with special refer 








INDEX 





Factory, Factories, Austrian, in Delagos Bay, 
10: 15; Cannanore, 12; the Nicobars, 13; 61 
G6; Kaliot, 64,n-.; British, at Onore i 

Factory Reourda, Old, Notes from 

Faizi, poet, and envoy to Khiindesh .. 

Faqir'a cure for cholerms ज ०७ 

farmdn, Mogul, 5; see firmana .. 


fe ति 


os 148 


=» 140 


क धवा dynasty, of Khindesh 113, #; 141, 8; 178,20 


Fatin ide dynasty ह 1786, n 
faujddr, phousdar, chief police officer, Hug- 
1, $1; of fouzdar a's = 
female, statues, from Besenagar, ote ग 
Ferishta, and Maratha history, 300 ; see ~ 


छ छः गि 


32 


ta ae sz „> 11 
Fife, Mr., and Wm. Bolta, 12; or Fyf: ow 18 
finiah, to be done for a sa -» 199 
Firdausi, on Alexander and Porus Ae 246 


Firishta, on the Firdgi dynasty of Khindesh, 


113- 116 ; 118—121; 124; 142—144; 147, 

१. ; 178; 183; 185; seo Ferishta .. -» 300 
firmans, Mughal, to Svotimbara church, 140; 

aee farmdn ०५ os ७ as 9 
Firdz Shah, and 2911४ Raya, ete. .» 113--116 
Fiumes, Priviledged Company of, 57 & n.; 

ship-building centre .. = as => 9) 
flag, see colours .. १७ „= sap 
Flavius Seos, house at [कै - ० 172 


Fleet, the late Dr J. F., and the MAlava era 
te., 16, ¶. ; and insorips., 18, 20; 223 & n., 
204; and the W. Chailukyas, 295 & ns 
287 &n.. 289 & १. 
Fontana, Nicholas, surgeon on the Joseph 
and Theresa 12, n. 
foot-printa, and Trivikrama Vishnu worship. 4 & n, 


Foreign Department, from Select Committee. 266, n, | 


वि 194 


forgery, literary = * # = ze 
Fort St. George, and Austria's commercial ven- 
cure 7; 56--59 ; 61-- 63 ; 64 
Fort 111 and Austrin'’s commercial ven- 
ture ip a as ॥ + 41- 34 ; 
Fox, C.J., Joint Sec. of State .. 
Francis, Sir Wm., and Wm. Bolta == 20.4 >. 
French, trade, etc., and Austria's commercial 
venture, 3: 57; 58; 61; and English, at war, 
68; aid the English, 265 ; attacked by, 267; 269 
Friday_mosque, Asirgarh a 185 
For, possibly Porns 245, f. 


67 


2, (न क 


Gabbiati, J., and Wm. Bolte’ Company, 66: 88 | 


gadd, mace == os ** os = # 


| Ganapati Raja, his Surwaya imscrip. and coms 


,„ 294) 


4 च 96 | 





90) &n.; 91; 62} 
Ghazni (90 As 


Girnar insecrip, 


136 | goddess, of learning, temple of 


= कै कै जः =. 


241; 243, f. 


ct scl Goneda, g. in image, 137; and Darpan.. 200 


Ganeshri, W. of Mathuri, insorip. at . . + 

Ganga, kings, and Orissa >+ | +. 210 

Gatguikonda Réjéndra Choladéva L, and Man 
dir = os es an 4. 9४ 


Ganges, riv., and the poots of Mullandram. #9 
Garbe's Introduction to the Bhagavradgitd Sup. 1—35 


Garcia, Joan de, Austrian pilot. . ae => 67 
Garuda, g., image es 137 
Gathi-Septa-gari, the, and Vikrama = + „+ 113 
Gaudiya, School of Sanskrit poetry ws -» 2 
Gaurthi, in Bengal, Ommchund's letter from, 
272—274; and chaulhri ५ »» 274 & ए. 


Gautama, quoted the Vaikhdnass, 84; 104 & 

n.; and the Nylya system,and Usanas. 107 &n. 
Gautama, and Ahalyi .. ¥ at „= 204 
Gautami, father of Nahapina .. os 12 
Gautami, Balasiri, m. of Gautamiputra.. 151 & च, 
Gautamiputra Sitakargi ., date, 72; coins of, 

ate., 149; Lord of the mountain ranges, 

and the Naaik caves, ate. 151—156 
Gayl, and Niriyanapdla, 109; inscrips., 110, 


a क a 


111 ; Sun temple os 12 ९५ += 219 
Cinya-Peak, Vishoupada “a ee -. 84 

| Geldner, on the Rigveda-Sam hiti 28-284 
genealogical tree, Gupta, 17; table -. 264 


genealogy, of the adsanam engravers of the Vi- 
jayansgara Empire, 93 ; of the poeta of Mul- 
landram, 96—98; of Farigi dyndsty, 188 
186 of Indrasendé 19 „ „ 29). 283 -n 24 


Gentoo, Hindu... = , ॐ be 269 
Genuineness of the Vrittis in Mammata's 
Kdryoprakdia, an additional proof for .. 23 
2. 9 buildings attributed 
to them 9७ + da „= 17 
Ghatika, possibly 9 Kshatrapa ॥ rel 


Ghazni kings, and the Hindu revival in Bind. 203 
La 184; 186 
Ghor&is, sub-division of the Thakura . 203 
ghosha, unit of the Aryan settlement, ete... 35 & n. 
Ghotakanukha,and the Kauliiya  .. ak 
Gilpin, astronomer, with Capt, Cook, and Wm. 
Bolte 3.3 == ,o» न) &n. 
4; 78 &n. 
Goa,and Austria's commercial venture. .. 11; 13 


= ॐ क # क 


| God, and god-idols of the Mauryas, 51 & n. ; 


of the River, 198; of the Waters, UderolAl, 
203, £.; 206 ; in the Bhagavodgitd, Sup, 2, 5, 9, 
112 n., 12,15, 17, 19—21, 23, f., 26, 28, 33, 34, £ 
271 









र andthe Yoga system =" =. 


Gogo, and Wm. Bolts, | or Goda ५५ 3: 7,8 


Goleonda, and Berar, 122, f.; 142; 144; 178 £] 
gold coinage, of Eadphises IT .. a „. 76] 


teavara, statue at Sravana Belgola .. 139 
Gonardiys, and the Mahdbidshya .. 189 
Hope,*. = ae ae i. , ॐ च 8 
goose frieze in temples .. „+ 213 & 7. 214 
0०419 Il, insorip. of .- ss 10, 111 
Gopdla RAja, Dahi inserip. ete a 
gorakkhd, trade .. ice 
Govardhana, Govardhan-Gaigipur, W. of 
Nasik, and Ushavadita == &n., 74; 78 
Government, British, in India .. is 
Erishna, the cowherd, 84 ; or Indra. Sup. 10 
Graeco-Roman inscrip. on coins as 25 
री, unit of a settlement a “i at 
Grant, Capt., of Chandernagore ५५ ` श 
Great Britain, and the Mogul Emperor, ete. 5; 14 


256 


= = ऋ = 


insorip. of Kagral! Ba‘ik, 172; sculpture, 

etc. क च हि चि | | 
Greeks, and Yovanas, 138; and Chaldwan ag- 
riculture, 234 ; and Indra न an 


grit-stone, and pottery, significant finds near 
Eulaéekharapattanam 5.5 ५४ = 49 


(कत्‌ 1512, battle HF ~ =, 1१74 
gufar, guffar, riverboat, Hobson-Jobson =, 244 


Guiseppe and Teresa, Austrian ship, Joseph 
and Theresa... és. ०७ =» 1; 

Gujarit, and EhAndesh, 113: 115—118; 121— 
124: 141, १ ; 147; and Gautamiputra Sata 
karni, 149; probably ancient Kuruka, 150 


and the Second Kshatrapa dyn., eto. .. 153; 156 


Gujariti, and the wide sound of ठ and 0. 24— 
28; 37—47; 225—232 


Gunabhadra, on Mihirakula, 19; extract from 


the Utara-purdna + >$ -» 20—22 च, | 
guaas ह + a wa > अप्र. 24, f. 
Gunoriya insorip., of Mahendrapila .. =. 110 
gunpowder, trade 7 = += =+ ts 89, f. 
guns, landed from Austrian ships, 13; and 

ancient Indians ee 106, n. 
Gupta Exaperors, the last, revised chronology 

of - 5 ५.4 ** L6l—187 


Gupta Era and Mihirakula,New Light on (contd. 
from Vol. XLVI, p. 296) a 
Gupta, empire, invaded, 17; inscrips., 19, 20; 
coins and kings, 1644 n., 165; era, date, 20; 
165; viceroy =, + a 





Sup. 22 


24], ¢ | 


ॐ ॐ. 

35 
.. 68, 69 
Greece, and economics, 240; or science of wealth. 256 


291; 234; 200 


Sup. 16 
Green, Nath., Consul at Trieste... 5; &n.: —O6 | 


16—223; 166 


. 198 


311 








Guptas, Imperial, genealogical tree, 17; Early, 


and EalkirAja, 19; in inserips. 161, f.; the 
later, 166; and Schwan rr => 204 
Gupta-Valabhi year, ete. 16; 0nd Saka 9: 27 
suger < os -. 202 

Gurjara-Pratihiras and Magadha, 109; and 
Bihir .. = =. =, 111 


Gurusvimi, son of व + 99 ; family of. = ५५, f. 


| gurudisyasa™idna, sequence of teachers and 


pupils =, aa = . 158 
Gwalior inscrip., of Toramina, 18 ; of Mihirakula, 
219 ; Mugeum, and the Narwar inscrip. 


aE I 1 | 


Haidar ‘Ali फण, Nabob, and Wm. Bolts, 12 

80;ae0Hyder‘Ali .. =-= +» = 13 
Hakusiri, Saktisri +. 1.1, 
प्र [१1 । ,„ 18 


= * th 


Haromiim as-Sarakh, building in Moab =» 174 
hammerstone,from Binghbhum.. .. 135, ४ 
Hampe, Pamrpe, Vijayanagar cap. „* 287 
Happy Sayings, a work by Akbar . 245 
Hiriha inscrip., and [éinavarman ,» 162 
Hardy, Ed.,and the Bhaguvadyitd .. Sup. 17 





Harihara IL, copperplates of, 79; Harihare, 
inscrip. .. १ os 4 =» 383 


Hiiri-Hars, Vishnu and Siva... Bup. 20 

Haregavardhana, patron of Maytra +, 168 

Harshacharifa, the, and Kalidasa ह 4 246, 1 

Hartmann, Franz,and the Bhagovedgttd उणु, 1 

। Hasan Bhan, 143 ; Malik Iitikhar +, 186 

Hasan Shih <n a a 185, ¢ 

hoshu-"lLAubom = oe is oe i. 

Hathigumphi inserip. 72; 200; 222—224 

| Hatim Tai, and Khwija Khizr rs =» 205 
Hatre, al-Hadr, 8. of Mosul, vaulted roof build - 

ing $+ प मः 172 

Haurin, Boatra, architecture of .170, f.; 177 

| Hawke, the ship : +> 18 


Hegner, J., and Austria's commercial venture, 
#॥1-- 414 


| heliolatry in Tlascalla, 217 ; in India, 218, 219 & ४. 


Hemachandra and the wide sound of E and 0, 
27,0.: 43, €4; 46 
84 & no. 
a» 170 
Hesiod, 8th con. B.c., author of Works and 
Hillebrandt, A., and the Kawfiliya, 151 & n.; 192 
Hillsborough, Earl of, See. of State. .. G4, 65 & o. 
Himilays, Himagiri, ete., ancient Himavat, Sup. 32 


312 








Hindi, andthe wide sound of Band 0, 24; 26; 


27, 0.; 39,0.) 43—47 & ni 228,n.; 231 &n.; 232 


Hindola Mahal at Mindd, vaulting system of. 160,11 
dindu, gods, ornaments, etc. in Hindola Mahal, 
176; remains, and mosques, 177; revival, 9 
Sind, 203; calendar, and Mai Pir, 208; cus- 
toms, in temples ete, 211, f. ; and Buddhist 
ornaments, ete. 213—217 ; temple, sites, 220, 
theatre, 223; or Gentoo, 269; religion 
and Krishna ita is =, ७०0. 
Hindu Economies, the Ancient, and Vdritd 
233, ff, ; 256, ff ; 276, 9. 
Hinduism, and Jainism, 140; in Sind, 197, + ; 
205: and Krishna ws ०७ *»„ Gup. 
Hindus, or Marithiis, 2; and Khandesh,115; 
Sind, 197—205; 207; and tree worship, 214 


11 


Hindustan, and Akbar .. ie 
Hipparge in Bijapur dist., 153; and Hippokou 
ra, cap. of K. Raleokouros, not definitely 


identified च 8 च ष = 151 त 163 | 
hiranya, gold coin, agatax =... 50, 51 
Hiri-Chavuti, Chalukya inscrip.et + 287] 
History, of the Maratha People, Book-Notice, 


299, 1 


History, Early, of Indian Philosophy, a Con 
tribution towards oa ५9 me) 101, ति. 


History, of early Buddhism =" 7 -- 64 
Hitt, bitumen wella of .. 9.9 ae -* „ 244 
Tsiang, on Mihirakula, 18; date, 19; 
Yuan Chwang, 150, च, ; and Sind .. 198; 244, n 
Hobson- Jobson, Mesopotamia, epread of 
196; 244 
Hoernle, Dr., and the Guptas, 161; 163 & o.—165 
- Holland, High and Mighty United States of .. 34 
Holland, John, Lord Mayor of Madras ५१ 
Holtzmann, and the Bhagavadgitd, Sup. 1 & n.— 
4:10, 11; 29,n.; 32, ©. : 33, च, 
Holwell, J. Z., bero of the Blackhole of Cal 
outta >» 266 
Home of Eiélidias > ०3 364 छ n. 
Hopkins, E. W., and the Bhagavadgitd, Sup. 
1--6, nz 8, @ ०. ; 10, n.; 11, 9. : 15, n. ; 18, 19, चछ. ; 
21: 9.2. : 28, ८. : 90; 32 
hornblends-sehist, rock, implementa of ~» 238 
Hornby, Wm., E. 1. Co's servant, and Wm. Bolta 7 
Hot Hakim, Ahmed Pir, Pir of the Jackals .. 207 


क if = ति i क a 


é Hougley, th प न ज क क क च क कः 31 
Hoysala-davi, q. to S6méevara oi .. 280 
Hoysalerwar, temple es ss aa _ & 19 | 
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| Hoghes, Sir Ed., Commander, F. Indies, and 





Austria's commercial venture. 57 & n.—59; 63, 64 
Hagll, riv., and tn., and Austria's commercial 
venture, 29, f.,{(Hougley) .. .. 91; 265, £ 


Huld4gundi, inserip. wa as ९७ =» 200 
Holi, Chilukysinserip. += , „„ 289 
Hultzsch, Dr., and the Tambapamni riv., 49; and 

| the word dipista, ete. .. a at =» 66 
Humfyiin, emp., and Mandasor, ete. .. , 133 


Humboldt, W. von, and the Bhagavadyttd 


Sup. 1: 3,n.: 8; 21; 32: & त. 


Higa, conqueror, Mihirakula; empire, in 
पत, and the Guptag, etc. .. ० 17 
Hunavalli, inscrip. sk ed ॥ > + S87 
Husain Nizam ar ~ +» 146; 148 

| Hishang, governor of Mindi .. a +» 17 
Hydaspes, and Alexander ह «+ 245 
Hyder Ali, Haider ‘Ali, and Austria's commer 

cialventure ^, os 2: 19; 80; 91 
hypergeamy,and the Daryapanthis, 203; and 

the Thakurs.. ह $ =, 208 

| Ibé, Ambiki riv. = न ७.७ 9५ =» Han 

Tbn-al-Athir historian .. = aie =» 174 

Ibn-Tilin, mosque च Cairo .. . => 118 
Ibn Wahshiyah, author of Nebaiaan Agri- 

| culture .. A aa = ° 236 
कधी ‘Adil Shah ज Bijipur .. 148; 178 
Identification of some of the Post-Andhra- 

bhritys Rulers of the Puranic liat .. -. 208 
identification of the poeta of Mullandram 

and the Sdeana writers of the Vijayana 

gare kings, 98, 99; of Krishna-Vishnou, with 

Brahmin ०५ 9.७ as =-= अण. 19 
idol, temple, and Akbar, 185 ; god idols of 
ast 2, ~ ०» 61 &n. 

! ope teaching + 

Tkshviku dyn., and the 88६9 105 dyn. ह 156 
Ilia, Elijah aoe ४ ५ a ee च छ 206 
Imid Shahi, dyn न as vr ,, 148 ` 
mage, images, Trimirti, in Peshiwar Muse 

um, 136, f. ; at Sarnith, 161, f.; in Hindola 

Mahal, Mindi, 176; fragmenta, at Mashita, 

177; of Buddha, in Hindu temple, 217, £; 

of Sungod .. os = 219 कच त. 
{पा the,and the miArdb ., ‘7a 2 
Imperial Majesties of Austria .. 1; 8; 


lL£i: l4, iL: 3234 
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Hoplements, stone, from Snghbhum . . „+ 145 | Indus, riv., called the sea, 197; and Uderolal 
Imrulgquis, Lakhous k., ond the Romans «a A ete. ४ i. = 199; 204; 200—Z08 
imaht, (Arab रन्न), to go out, ctc., Hobson industries, sciences, and Vdrita .. 102—104;: 109 
Jobson =. ae हक ing = = 196 | influence 
incarnation, of the River,;God, in Sind, 198, 1, ; 
of Uderolél =F „ . 208 
India, and Austria's commercial venture, |, ff. ; 
29, ff. ; 67, 9. ; 85, 8. ; visited by Song Yun 
& Coylou, 43; changes,in level of land and 
sen, 49; and the Jewish calendar, |)2 ; invad- 
ed by Taimiir, 115; and Mihirakula, 163; and 
the vaulting system, 169; and magic, 197; 
and Yuan Chwang, 209; and temple sculp- 
ture, 211, i , 214; other sculptures, 293 ; and 
wollen's orthodc xy7,189, 9, ; aud tradition of 
sciences, 101, n., 192; and literary forgerics, 
194 ; and aun worship, 218; medueval, come 
of, 241 &£n.; 243, n.; the Brddmana, and 
Vdrtta, 236 ; 239; 2646, f. ; and King “ Four, 
{Alexander}, 245, f.; and Kilidisa, 264; and 
Omichund, 260; 272, n.; and the Britiah, 274; 
and Vinasphara, 293 ; ancient, and the stage, 
322 ; Central, and Gautamiputra, 149, 161; 
North,and the Kushanas, 153; South, or 
Dakshinapatha, 71, 72; and Gautamiputra, 
151; 154; West, and the Kshatrapes, 73; 
Kings of, 153; and the Sitdvihana dyn. 
156; and Arjun, 197 ; and the Bhagavadgitd, 
Sup, L&o., 2; 7; 9) 11; 13—16; and Christ 
Sup. 16; 18; North and South... Sup. 19 
Indian Philosophy, > Contribution towards 
the Early History of .. iA >. 101, 8. 
Indian, campaign of Alexander, 245; History, 
aoe Beginnings of, 263 ; calendar, 254, 255 & 
n. ; goods, in Bengal, 266; hemp, or bhang, 
24 & n.; bull, Sirnith Pillar, 294; other 
eculptures, 295 ; South, inscrip. and. Varied, 
257; Spiritual life, and the BAagapadgitd, Sup. 
2; mysticism, Sup. 7; Sagea and Christian 
ity, Sup. 15; people and renunciation, ete. 
Sup. 25; 38; 20 
Indians, ancient, and guna, 105,n.; and the 
Bhagavadgitd, Sup. 4; and the Greeks, Sup. | 
16; and Krishoa oa 3 Sup. 20 
Indies, E., and Austria's commercial venture, 
20; 85; 88 ; 99 
individual soul, see soul Sup. 25; 27, 28 
Indo-Bactrian, rulers of the Panjab .. 263 
Indologiste, European, and the age of the 
Indra, द Jupiter Phivius, image, 218 ; Govin 
da, and Krishoa a क -» Sup. 19 
Indrasena.. rif ~ = .» 200, 8, 


Inscription, the Hithigumpha .., 7. +, 223 
Inscriptions, Adoka, Notes on .. 4: 297 
inscriptions, Amariivati श्च, 155; Andhra 
wl; Ané@gondé, ete., 287 & ny Arabic, 
17४; 176 & n.; Aéoka, (edicts 48, 40: 71 ;) 
SI—53; 56; 138 ; 207; Badimi, 70 ; Bel. 
coum, 287 & n.—289; Bhagalpur grant, 100; 
111; Bhitari seal, 161—166; Bihar image, 
199 & n.—111; Bodh Gaya, 110,f.; Budha 
gupta, cte. 16 &n.; 18 & n.; 50; Chilukya 
(W.) 285—290; Christian, in Syria, 172; on 
coins, 75; 241, f.; Copper-plate, 79—81 ; 162; 
155 ; 210—212 ; 220; 242; of Darius, 138 ; 
Eran stone pillar, 18; 165, f.; Girnar, 54 ; 78 
& n.; Greek, 75; 172; Gunoriya, 110; Gupta, 
te. 19, f. ; 50—57; referring to Gupta history 
161—167 ; Gwalior, 18; 219; 242, n.; Harfha, 
162 ; Hithigumpha, 72; 209; 222, f.; Juna- 
gadh, 150 4 ०.६ 151 & n.; 154, f.; 162, n.; 164; 
Junnar Cave,70; 73; 74; 78;KahAur pillar, 20; 
Kalu, 53; Kanhéri, 70; 76; 151; 155; Karle, 
70, 73 & n., 74; Khiiravela, ete., 210 ; Koda 
kani, 288, 289 & n.; Koiarnk, 210 & n.; Krish 
na, 71, 72, n.; Kshatrapa, 70—73; 75; Maga 
dha, 109, f.; Mandasore, etc., 16 & n.; 50; 163 
Mind, 177; Nahapiina, 72; 74; 75; Nand- 
ghat, 71, n., 72, n.; Nasik, 74, 75 & n.; 149— 
156;Nebatwean, 109—171; Pala, 165; of Raja- 
raja 1, etc. 09; Rataul plate, 243; Sanda 
#88; Siranitha, 298 & n.; Sirnith, etc, 16 & 
१,» 17; 161—167; Sogal, 287; Satakarni, 71 & 
प. 72 & n. ; Stone, Bhitari, 161—166; Eran, 
118; 165, f.; of Narwar Rajpute, 241—244; 
Stupa, Amarivati, 155; Jagayyapetta, 156 ; 
Sr chi, 72; in Syria, 172; Temple, Bhimpur, 
242; Khajurfbo, 137; Sun, 219, n.; Taldagun 
dy, 257, n.; Talgund, 278 ; Taxila Scroll, 76; 
Vishnupida, 110; Wadagéri, हौ. 290; on 
Dekkan history, 70—78 &u.; referring to 
intercourse, with prostitutes .. ध .. 19 
interests,. material, stray expressions of 
thought on, in ancient Europe, 233; in the 
ancient East .. ज 339, £. 
invasion, Huga, of the Gupta empire, 17; of 
India, by Taimdr, 115; of Khiindesh, 118, चि, ; 
of Mahmiid of Ghazni oh af »» 206 
Irak, and the Abbaside Caliphs ४ °, 254 
‘iron, trade in oa ५ ॐ =-= 80; 91 
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Léinavarmman, and Skandagupta ee Jewish, calendar, and India -. (2 +, 1 

Islam, in Syria, 172; 174; Jews, and the crocodile ५७ 197 & n. 
1785: and Akbar, 185; in Bind .. 198; 200) Jhai-jo-Goth, tm., in Sind, and Uderolil, 301 

Isla of France, and Wm. Bolts. - =» णि) 1.; 204 

IemA‘i] Shih, k. .. =. 145. f | Jhalakikera, and the Kdvydprabdda = , 83 & nm 


Iévara, the sun, 187; or Vibhava, Krishna, 


Bup. 20 
lévaradatta, coins of .. = i .. 156 
|), 1.1 Abhira k =“ +, 158 


and the Arthaddstra, 236 # 7. ; 
237; 230, 


162 ; 166 
and the muArad 
fiithdso- Pedd 


Jdabélé, story of .. + oe hs 186, | 
jackals, and Ahmed Pir ५; a 207, † 
Jagadekamalls, Jayasimha I, W. Chalukya 

k. ee - a 9 -. 285; 288 
Jagayyapeta, अध inscrip. ** 166 
Jahangir, Bultin Salim .. ss ‘a . 181 
Jahingir, Nasir Khin of Ehindesh 185, £. | 
Jaimini, and the तातन न्त Sina "> 16 


Jaina, authorities, and Gupta dates, ete., 18: 
and Mihiralula, 19; literature, 20, 21, n.; 
Matha, at Kolhapur, Kannada MBS. from, 
21, छ. ; origin, of the Ehandagiri caves, 209; 
and Hindu, and Buddhist, ommamenta in tem- 


jhari, timahli, waterpot ट .. B00; 202 
Jharkhand, modern Chitiya Nagpir, and 


Adil Bhan Il of Ehindesh .. " 188 ; 185, f. 
Jhimpir, Hindu resort in Bind == 2044 n. 
Jinaprabhasdri, and Satavahana ee 
Jinasena, and the Meghadtita, 17; and Mihira 

kula, etc gat i 2 ; =+ 19 
JfdnamAérga, Brahmanical philosophy, 108: 

Sup. 23 
Jodhpur, marriage custom =* == {णि 


Jogee bhi, Nasik dist., find of Nabapdna’s 


| cola = = ee 74, f. i 1 
Jogimiri. cave, Ramgarh Hill, and sam- 

dja = ~ 222, n. 

Joseph, emp. of Austria, 6; 60; (II) .. 63, n. 


Joseph and Theresa, or Guiseppe, Austrian 
ship, 3:4; 7; 10—14; 29; formerly Bari of 
Lincoln - अ, f.: 67; 67, £; भो 

jot, lamp of Uderolal 200 & n.—202 

Julfa, near Ispaban, 61, n.; 65,0.; dialect... 274 

Julianos, Church of, at Umm-al-Jamal >» 1 

Juonigadh inscrip., 150 & n.; 151; 154—]56; 

162, n.; 164 


a 
a = क 


ples, 216; works and economics a .. 258 
Jainas, and ०२९११०३, 189, n.; and the term Junnar ; cave inecrip., 70; 73, f.; tn, Mughal 
edtra ; ,„ 190, 7. |  ‘Desd-querters ज “= = == = पड 
Jainism, Indian and European philosophical Jupiter, Pluvius, Indra’... "= =-= जा 
aysteme, and Hinduism, 149; in the Kumiiri 
Hilla .. if : Fr Ae . 210 
Jaipur, and the Millavas ay #4 ss; । ` 
Jajapella or Yajvapéla dynasty ny 241, ति, 
Jonam-bakti, Story of Uderolé!] and the Daryé- Kabir Khan of Bhandeah a es 11790, f 
panthis “3 .. 202) Rdchang (Malay) Cajanus Indieus, dal 
Janmejavye Mahdbhava Cupta, Somavamii । plant .. 2s = ~~ ..1, च. 
k., 210 ; copper-plate of i १९३ .. 211, Eeachehhs,and Rudradiman .. १ „ 154 
Jasavanta Sonigaro,Songof .- .. ,, 47 | Kddambari, a work by [द .. it” "१८ अ 
Jason, High Priest, and the 25091 -» 169) Kidaravili, or EAdirdli, Chilukya cap., 289; 
Jo;idhartéa Dikshita, poct, of Mullandram.. & inscrip. 200 
Jayadiman a - द 154, च. | Kadphises 1. Knjula-Kadphises, and Naha 
Jayaditya, and the word qhosha प .. #5 pans, 76,f.; 01, his gold coinage, eto, .. 76, f, 
Jayante, g., in the Arthaddsira ७ 81, च. | ४, Caffree, native of 8. Africa $ ., शौ 
Jayasithha I, W. Chalukya k., 265; Jagadi Kehdurm pillarinecrip,. .. .. =. -. ॐ 
kamalla, 288, f.; प .. : 2 „+ 200 | Kaisar,emp. of Byzantium... 4 .. 17% 
Jebel Haurin, 3.E. of Damascus, Nebatean Kalachuryas, overthrew the Chilukvas 286, n. 
tombe in 4) + 9 . 169 | Kathana .. त= of -« IB; वहा 
Jemo Rajbati, हत, near Berhampur, and the Kilidisa, Notes on a Ay « 346, 8, 
Sun-god 9५ ०९ ` we अव 9| 22114995, home of ०५ + 264 @ त. 
Jering, (Patani) and tin 705 .. .. 28) दभाव, and the Hunas, 17; 167; and Vit- 
Jorusalem, the el-Akea monte 176, च, अका, date, 195; and the Bhagavadgind, 
Jesus Christ + 9 श a १. 36 Sup. ॐ ; and the word HimAlaya ` Sup. 32 
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Ealja and Dimna, or The Fables of Bidpai, Kasyapa .. श << = जक oe 214 
and * Four," (Porus) k. of India .. ++ 345 | Katak, and the Somavamél kings, 210 ; Chand- 
Kalinga, conquered by Asoka, 71; 224; canal, wor, 210, च, ; caves -.. ss *» 216 
and the Nanda kings .. न; * 223, f. Katchall, Cachoule)a Nicobar island < 13 
Kaliot, Caliaton, in 5. Kanara, Austrian Kathdsaritsigara, a work ly Somadeva, men- 
factory... +» ome ‘+ G6 0. | tions Sitavahana ww ks 8 
Kalkin, Ealkiraja, or Chaturmukha-Kalkin, | Kathiiwar, ancient Suratha, Surashtra, 150; 
tyrant, and Mihirakula, a comparison ..18; and the second Kshatrapa dyn., etc., 153 
EKallowrath, 34; Count Kollowrath, etc., Austrian 156; and Sind .. क ae =» 198 





























ship .. ee) tt ss 005 89" 0८ | या) afd the word mahdéddri, 36; dat 
Kaipadruma, Tree ot Desire, and the Arka. | og Pagini 1388 i, 

Vata .. # „~ 214; 2198 & ०. | कवठ, the, on the Authenticity of, 157, ff,; 
Kalpa-Sdira, and the aciences .. == 2566 n. | 187, च, 


Kalai ingcrip. ve = oo 8 iti rere 8 
| Kawtiliya, the, and Vérttd, 235 & n— 238 & 
and the W. Chalu ०4 285, ff. | ह : 
KalyAni, kyas a5, ०, ; 239, 2, ; 240 & ०, ; 257 


KAmakétiavara pifha, (Sankarichirya 1.1 | 1 ‘ ) 
कम victory pillar in .. ~ : 9 Kaufilya, Chigakya, author of the Arthadisira, 
Kamalatmika, image, and Sri sig}, "10% and the Nandés, 55; Vieua 
न+ 2» gupta, 101 & n,—l04 & n.; 106 & n.—109; 
Kamandaki, and Kautilya, 106: 108, 109 : 159 ap १ = । 
sites ir eee Kawtiliya .. in Weer 157, ति. * 


& =, 160; 193 | 
n, 160; 1 Kaufilyam,the ..  ..  .. 101-103, n. 


Kiimaddatra, development of, 188 & n.; and a Kiverl, Karabena, riv. .. नत =» 4&4 त. 
मी ` 19 4 29814195 क्ये sendia,) |” Diotima, Dindime-kavi ०० १ =. 99 
| 221 &n.; 222) Havimalla, Anapdya, court poet, defeated by 
Kandda, author a कर as ग. 104 ॥ 19), ¢, 8608 pera =” = क क 95 100 
Kanaverqjdiaka, and samdja_. न is .. 231 | Baviprabhu, poet = ® न ws == 98 


(4०४9, of Rima .. - as = -- 9 
Kavya Uéanas, Udanas or Sukra ७ * 105 
Kdeyaprakdéa, a work by Mammata, additional 


Kidichimandala, and the men of Mandira १५५ 
Kaghagiri पाज, प्प्दवाप्तं ,, =. ,. 151 | 
Kanheri inscrip. and the SAtavahana dyn., 70 


76: 181 - 155 proof of the genuineness of the Vritiw on 
Kanishka's empire, oxtertt"of .. ० 298, f. it.. Jy 2 ५ ९९ : +» 28 
Kinvas, and Sijuka' .. =. . TL] Kedgeree, Khiyiri, tn., and Austria's commer 
Kapura, and Kiipur-ibira, possibly Surat.. 78 cial venture .. न a 20; 31 
Karabend, Kaveri, riv. .. 9 -» Td क 7. | Kelantan, tn., and value of tin pitis .. 28 
Karadihalli inserip. प ब, ५७ -» 287) kelfak, (Ar. kelek), large- skin raft, Hobsot 
Karajika, vil., and Ushavadita,,. == <<. 74] Jobson “ ; ५५२१ २ 59 244 
Edrikds, and Mammata = > **= ~“ » 23) Kembhévi, inscrip, ae a be 280, च. 
Karkh, Karkhd de Ladin, to., palace ruins Eeropothros, Keralaputra,k. .. + **» 181 
near $ = ** -» 173 Keéari, dym., Cwsars of Oriaca, 210; and the 
Karle, inserip. and the Sitavahana dyn., 70; | lionsymbol .. 2. .. 211 & ०. ; 313 
73 & n.; 74] Koefava, क name of Krishna .. Sup. 10, 
Karmamdrga =. ys on os Sup. 23] Keéava Sena, Edilpur grant of, 210 ; copper- 
karmdnta, manufactures. . ae oe „„ ooo plate .. ४8 ॥ . ॐ20 
द चात क्न aye <a ae Sup. 23: 27| Koeal, charioteer of Mudgalini, 78); or Ke- 
kdrshdpagas, coins 2 + 78, ff. inl = ९ = ns == ,, 283 
&<drukusilavakarma, [जस्त of artista, eto. 298 | 9, planet A a .. 113 


96 Khan, author of the Muntakhab-al-Lubdth, 183 
Khaharita or Kebaharite, family name of 
Nahapina ५, 73 
Khajuréha, near Bundelkhand, Trimurti image 
aa =» - (37 & mu: 138 
Khajuraho, group of temples, a +. 913 
Khalifate, mosque of the time rT eo 175 
Khalif Walid, and the miArab .. we ws 175 
 Khandagiri, Jaina caves 200; 211: 214: 916 


Kartir, Karaurn .. or ‘ eu =» 15] 
Karvand, Thalner or “ ३५ =» 116 
kavi, agriculture .. =, „, .*, $| 
Kidiké, and the word तततवम Zs . ॐ 
Kisimbazir, EB. I. Co."a factory, and Wm. 
Watts and Suraju‘ddeula, ete...265 ; 267: 273, + 
Kopral-Ba‘ik, in the Haurin, and vaulted roofs 172 
Kagr Khirafteh, Kugair, building of the Um- 
ayyad Khalifs र 1 - = „178, १. 177] 
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hindesh, and the Firiqi dynasty, 113, ff.; 144, 





thanjahin, Fariqi, officer under Muhammad 
bin Tughlaq of Delhi, and ancestor of the Fir- 
dyn., 113; 0r Khvaja Jahin.. 114; 116; 143 
129 13०9, officer .» 148; 178, £. 
Khao Orthma, mosque, Baghdid 175, 


of # छः 


Kharineh, Kasr, or Kusair Kharineh = = 173, 1; 177 | 


Khiravela, k., and the Hiathigumphi 

ingoripa. ई „> 209; 310 & ०. : 233--334 
Kharoshthi, inscrip. on Nehapdna’s coma, 75; 

77; 00 Chashtana'’s .. ‘a =» 153 
Ehijiri, Eedgeres, at Higli mouth 29; 31 
khillats, Muhammadan term, and diranya .. 40 
Ehotan, car festival .. ite >» 209 
Khuarav, Sultan, son of Jahangir >+ .» 18 
Khutbah, recited, in name of Nasir Khan, 117; 

1Zl:andof Akbar .. ne we LAL! 
Khvaja Jahin, Ehdnjahin Fairiqi.. .» 114 


Khwaja Khizr, oult in Sind, 198: strat, 204, 
f.-and Mikeil, Blijeh;ete. .. .». 2062 


285 4n.; andthe Bhagaoradgitd =» अ. 12 
killing, slaughter, and meat eating .. 189, 7; 221 
Killpatrick, Major, J., Bengal C as „> 266 
King, Mr., £. L. Co.'s servant .. Js ,» 84 
ke of Nahapana, oxtent 75, f. 


kings, Vijayanagara, sod their copperplate 

engravings, 79, हि, ; science of, etc., in the 

Arthaidatra 159; 187; 193 
Kirttivarman 111, Bédami Chilukya k 
Kitdb-al-Aghdni, and buildings in Kusair*Am 
Kia-cho-lo, co., and Eukura .. “i 
knowledge, divisions of, 256, 1. 
Kodakani inserip. 


= कः । 8 | = = 


=, 288 


Kalattiri, Kalatnid or Colastria, in N. Malabar, 


a, O, 
. 63 


now Cherakkal J Si 
Kolhapur, and Hippoukouras, coins from 
Konarak, Sun temple, alleged Buddhist 

fluence in ate 
Konkan, and the Dakan ae 
Koran, the, and Ta'bib-i-ibn 
Korkai, on the TAmraparni river, ancient port 

for gem trade, 49; early settlement of civil 

aed man =, ,, 40 
Krishna, g., the Child, 35; or Dimodara, 84; 

Govinda, the Cowherd, 64; cult, mentioned 

by Megasthenes, 55.n.: Sup. 18; and the 

240 ; in the Bhaqavadgita =e Sup. 2, ff. 


क चः क क 


क ॐ 


Krishpa, dr. of Drupada, sve Indrasenii . 290 
Krishga, Andhra k. ०५ = क ape 
Krishna IL, Rashtrakite k. .. be »+ 286 
Krishgadévarava, copperplates of = .. १9, f 





; 178, ff. | Krishna ue | aj 


=» 286 


oe 17# | 
150, 5. 
: or learning. 229, n. 





ty. Bup, 15; 16; 18, n_ 
=, 156 


= a Le 


१.1.11. III, Ragtrakiita k. 9 =» 17 
| Krivdsakti Pandit, family guru of Vijayana 
(4.14. Kings + - ae = - „98 
Kshaharite, (and 19119718, family name of 
Nahapina, 73) dyn., and the Sitavihanas 
72; and Gautamiputra Sitakarni, 149; १९. 
struction of .. ra «+ 153 
Kshatrapa, title, of Chashtuna, ote., 153; 
lid & 2.7 dyn:, of Ujjain... 8 *-* 166 
Kehatrapdvan, Persian title .. ny 7 


Kshattriyas, and danjaniti, 240; or Kahat- 
riyas, and Spiritual life in India, ete., Sup. 
9; 12; 14; Sages, and yoga teaching. Sup, 33 


234 & n. 
Kubera, lord of wealth 2+ ao ih लि क । 253 
Kufic, character in inserips. .. -„ 176. 


Kujula Kadphises, Kadphis«ce | > -. 716 
Kukura, probably Gujarat .. 150 & n.: 154 
Kulaéekharapatianam, to., and port, signi- 
licant grit-stone finds near .. ५४ 
Kumiragupta I, date, 17; 103, f.; IL, inscripe 
of, ete., 20; 16i—167; Ill 173 167 
Kumdrusambhava, a work by Kaélidisa aw TS 
kunirdchi, contractor .. 3 is * * 196 
Kuru-field, modern Delhi . Sup. 20 &n, 
Kurus, and Krishna ए a Sup. 10; 11 
Kis, and the last Rufio inecrip. >+ 176, च 
Kugair al-Hallabit, ruins, 170 ; mosque os 176 
| Kugair ` Amrah, E. of Jordan, probably Um- 
ayvad palace = + hy क ow 43-177 
पप्र ना चात्‌, Kharineh .. ७४ os LS 
kwona, kusones, possibly coins,from Kush- 
क्वो 4, a | ond o,f 
Kushans, dyn., and currency == = 76 
Kut Gaipin, Tak Eivan, building = - ou 178 
Ladup, Nadup a8 न, aa ऋ 9 os 18 
| Lakhmid,dyn. .. ७७ 9 eo त्र 


| Lakshmi, image, 137; 216; vegetarian goddess 209 
Lakshmikanth Sinai, Luximicant Sinoy, agent 


for Wm. Bolts .. a 13; 15 
Lalitiditya, and the Sun temple, Martand ..218, n. 
LAl Sahib, 200; LAl Udero 8419, holy leader 

202; LAl Wadero, names of Uderolil =» 203 
Lassen, on Krishya, Sup. 11; 13, ni; 149. 15731 
Lit Masjid, Dhar .. ah ५ 17 
Lauria Araroj, Laurin Nandangarh, Adéokan 

pillars ws 201; 293. 


i # = ऋः च 





Law, Jean, Freach chief, Kasimbizdr = 
Law-code, of Manu, 238; of Apastamba 
Laws, (Plato) and economics = = द्र = 


learning, goddess of, 221; divisions of, 239, n.: 
or knowledge a. = 56, f. 


legend, of Krishga and Indra, Sup. 9; of 
` Buddha, Sup. 10; Mahdbhdrata, of Bhakti 
and Christianity .. - „+ „णण, 15, £ 
Leghorn, and Wm. Bolte .. 30; 68; 90 
Leopold, Austrian ship . . sa छ 3, 4; 8 
Lewis, E. I. Co.'s agent, and Wm. Bolts. 4; 6, 7, 8 
lighting, in vaulted roofs. . a 169; 172; 
limes, Roman =, , me, 
Lindeman, Julius, Austrian seaman 
lion, symbol, of Kedari kings 211-4 n. 213 
(भण, despatch, ete “he A Tian. 456 
liquor, manufactured by Austrians, in India.. 13 
Lisbon, and Wm. Bolta .. ia Let 
lists, of Vijayanagera copperplates, etc. 77, ff. ; 
of Firigqi rulers, 154, प. ; of available 2155. 
on Fdrita .. a> “a 258, ff.; 275, प. 
literature, Arabie, Persian, and Indian, 44; 
Sanskrit, and economics ae =». 256 
Lokayata, philosophy .. 102; 104—106; 108, + 
London and Vienna, courts of, 3; 5ec St. James 5, 
Lorinser, and Christianity, the Bhagavadyiti 
Sup 


239, n 
233 


= OO. 64 





29 


Low countries, and Austria’s commercial 
Lucius, On. eons a ल जः कः = क a 47 qT 


Macey, Lieut., of Chandernagore, and Austria‘ 
commercial venture, 57; or Macé 58—60; 63, f. 


Machi, in Seistan, vaulted roofed palace ruing. 177 


Madagascar,and E.J.Co.sslaves =. =+ ॐ 
Madakara, or Mattamy, 12; or Maddacana, 13; 

fort near Baliapatam RE 13, 7.; 13. क्त 
Macthis, vil. near Bondelkhand, Vishgu Tri- 

mirtifrom .. प = > 197 
1111111 11.11 ; क .. Sup. 12 
Madhbyadesa, and the Pandavas Sup, 11 | 
नती, g., in the Arthaddsira .. „ Sin. | 
Madras, and Austria's commercial venture, 

aa, f.; 67—67 

Madura, Madoura a -» 151 
Mafoome, riv., E. Africa. yo i =. | 
Magadha, Pratihira occupationof => 109, ति 
Magadha, and the Guptag, 162, 166; 188 ; and 


the Nandas, 224; and Vinasphari .. =, 200 


magic, in India . .. 





173 
„ 177 | 


91 








. 16| 


oli 


म रिया "कण शयनाय 
~ ne = rm स सै | = ————= 


1917 
Moahdbhdrata, the, and animal sacrifice, 189, n. 

and the crocodile, 107, f.; and नत 238 ; 

and the name Indrasen’i, 251—284; and 

the Bhagavadgité, Sup ॥ #.; 2: 4: 6n., 

6, त. ; &—13, 15, & 7. : 19--20 ; 28—32 & च. 
Mahdbhdrata Adiparba, and Nagas .. . 214 
Mahdbhdshya, of Patafijali, and the word 

ghowha, 354 n.: 36 &n.: 195; and Erishpa, 


Sup. 19&n.:date .. «.. ,, Sup 33 
Mahideva, Trimdarti xia : 136, f. 
Mahidevf Anantadevi .. 3५ . 184 


{व mahayalah) river sailing boat 


Mahi-kshatrapa, tith of Nahapina, 74; of 
Chashtana, etc ; + 154. 1. 
॥ 11.) 1 „1.1.17 8.9... . 184 
नोत, and the Salivahana-daka, etc., 70 ; 
73; and Gautamiputra Satakarni, cte., 149. 
152: 154; andthe Abhiras .. ** -» 156 


MAh@rdabtri, and the wide sound of EF and 0, 226, ०, 
Mahéiva Gupta or YayAti Eedarl, Soma 


vamdi k. Ar ‘ a's oa os 210 
maldéidri, meaning of .. a = ॐ 
Mahendra, Mahinds, the Eastern ghiits =, {हा 

' Mahendrapila, Guneriya inecrip. द्र -. „+ 110 
Maheévara, or Siva images - .» 218 
भना L,and Bihar . - : oe UN 
Miaihishmati,cap.of Anipa =, 1™) 
Mahmid पा. of Gujarit, 124; and BbAndesh 141 
Mahomed of Ghazni, and Sind 203 : 206 
Mahormmedans, Panjabi, and the Indus, 197; 

and Uderolél .. ९ -. 190; 201; 203 
maiden, seduction of .. te ५ -. 8 
Mai Pir, Virgin .. र i 207, f 
Makara, Macara, sea-monster, and Hinduism, 

198 ; 214 
Makaradhvaja of Sind, and Maydradhvaja of 

Gujarat . 198 
makeo, contraction of Ar. md yokin, there is 

none; Hobson-Jobson इक “hE + 196 

| Malkrizi, and the introduction of the mihrdh .. 175 
Malabar, and Austria’s commercial venture. 14; 91, f. 
Malava, and Vikrama,ecroas > bs -. ॐ 
Milavas, and Malayas, 75 @ 7. ; and Ushava- 

dita 9४ = si oe ४ 76 
Malaya, southern part of W. Ghits 151 ; 253 
Milayas, Milavasand Uthamabhadras .. 75 & ए, 
Malaya Varmma Deva, Rajput k. of Narwar, 

241; 0 एक ०७ Vie १.४ 242, 8, 
Maligath, fort, and Akbar i (1 
Malik ‘Ain’, of Bhyindesh, Adil Kh4n I -. 118 


Malik RAja, reputed founder of Khandesh, 113; 
“or Raja Ahmad .. 114, >; 182; 185. f. 


41४ 


iNDE X 





Mallaniga, personal name of Viteyayana 
Mallikirjuna, copper-places of .. 
Mallikarjunabhe t ta, poet ४ = ५.७ 
Mallindtha, and the Meghadiita, 251 ; and the 
Bhagavadgiid .. at .. Sup. 30 
Malwi, and Bhimaka, 73 ; and Ehindesh, 113 ; 
116—118; 121; 123 ; and Akbar, 124; 143— 
146, 148; 180; or Aksarivanti, 160, 153; 
andthe 2nd Kshatrapa dyn., 153; and the 
Hitakargis, 72; Lo4; and Budhagupta, 162; 
E., and the Abhfra dyn., etc., 156; W., and 
RaAlicdias ~ = $ 264, 7. 
Mimala, cist., Madval 
Mambaras, Nambanus, 77; or Nahapina + ^. 
Momma {88 Kdvyaprakdia, an additional proof 
of the genuineness of the V rite on it 
miandraf (Ar.) minaret, and marionette 


-. 189 
= १9 





191४ # School of Philoso ph Vs 187; or 
Mana yas ~) ~ 102; 107; 109 
Manawalli, inaorip 28 


Mandira, vil, and Mullandpum 


Li = 9४ 

Mandasore, insorip, and Dr. Fleet, 16; 20 ; 163 

Daéapura, 73, ०. : 78; and Nahapina’s coins, 

76 ; कप Homayin .. $ = 123 
Mindi, the vaulting system of the Hindola 

Mahal at ys 169, ff. 
Mand, and Akbar i : a» 14) 
Mangalore, and Austria's commercial venture, 

12 & 7. ; 13; or Mangulore .. 15:91 
mdnjhi, manjee, Master of native boat क ~. | | 


Manu, and the Sinkhys andYogn systems, 107; 
109; and Kautilya, 159, n.; and Varted, 237 
& 7. ; code and the Haulifiya, 238; and 
the Bhagavadgi:d a .. kup 33 
Manucei, and the Zilirat of Khwija Khier . 
MSS., Kannada, 21, n.; Trilokasira Paloeleaf, 
extract from, 22; Maravidi, otc., and the 
wide sound of Band O, 24, 1. ; 44-47; 226 n. 
—229, n.; 232; and Varttd, 241 ; 257; 25g— 
263; 275—279; seo Orme fe „ „ 265 &n. 
Monuwmrii, the, and the MahdbAdrata. 


Sup. 32 
Marakh,k., of Tatta .., 198 ; 207 
Marakh Wah, canal, in Sind 204 


Maratha People, a History of, Book-Notios 299 
23:6 | 


Marithas, Hindus, and Wm. Bolta + 
Marithi, and the wide sound of ह and 0 
Miravidi, MSS., and the wide sound of 

ड & 0., 24, {. ; 4447 


tare, 61, ०. : 68, 1. 63, 9. ; death of „ Ben 
अकलौ 66, (Ar. mandrai), minaret, Hobson 
- 198 





94 


marriage, custome of Thakurs of Bind.. .. 203 
Marseilles, and Wm. Bolta : ol 
Martand, Kashmir, Sun temple 218; 220 


Marwari, the wide sound of E and 0 in it. 225—2532 


| maski, Ar, togo,andimahi .. .. 196 
| Mashita, frontier fort, Hauran dist. „ 2१7 
material, 8 1.1) .. 208 





material interesta, ctray expressions of thought 


on, in Ancient Europe, 233; in the Ancient 
East, 234, f. ; or concerns, 236, ff. ; and the 


Chaldeans 256 
Mith inserip * 300 
Mattamy, for Madakara si . 19 
matter, the theory of, the Bhagavadgité, 
Maudgalya, rishi, Mudgala .. 28] & n.; 283 & =. 

| Maurya, dyn., and the Andhras, ete. .. ऋ; 71 
Mauryan empire, and Kautilya .. 158 
391, ff. 
Mauryas, their god-idols Sl&én.; 191 
MAéva|, Mimala, dist. .. : -. 78 
Max Miller, and the Bhagavadgitd Sup. 29 
Miyi,m.of Buddha... ५ Sup. 13 
| Mdyd, the Coamic Tusion Sup. 3:7 


md yakim, Ar, it is becoming nothing, and 
maka 


Mayira, contemporary and rival of Bana 


196 





bhatta “8 167, f 
ieKennie, Capt. J., 1; or MoKenny, and Wm, 
Bolta + odes; 
Moat-eating, 189, n.; and samdja ° 221 
Mecea,andal-Walid .. . 174 
Medinsh, mosque, and the miArdb 175 
Meerut pillar = * 291 


Megasthones, on Chandragupta, 53 ; 55,n. ; and 
the Andhras, 70; and Krishpa -. Sup. 18 
Meghaddia, the, and Jinasena, 18; a difficulty 
in it ye a 


251, ff. 
Meghavarna, k. of Ceylon ०४ ie 4 i 20 
Mehar, in Sind, GhorAicentre .. a 203 


memorials, in Austria's commercial venture 61—66 
Menander, coing of se ८ 14 
67 
175 
४ =» 198 
Meru, mt., 168; and Maudgalys, 281; and 
Mosopotamin, the spread of Hobson-Jobson -ih 
196 ; 344 
Mesopotamian method af vault-building 172: 177 
meahieike, unnatural 3 


INDEX 410 













Mexico, and the Bun-god. : - नज ee 217 
Michell, Peter, E. 1. Co.'s servant on =» 85 
migration, Abbira,into India .. +> a5, f. 
Mihirakula, and the Gupta Era, New Light 

= 5 क क oi 16, ff. 
Mihirakula, defeated, 163 & n.; and early 


Mikail, Archangel, and Khwijs Khizr.. .. 206 


Mimimsd, system of philosophy, 100; 100; 257; 
and the Vedanta .. Sup. 64n., 74 n., 8 ; 34 


ALi mag! ai Satna = th of a a # = क 157 | 


Mimd'\sds, two .. ॐ nia 101 ; 106, +. 
minbar, in Aleppo mosque, and curved charac- 
ter ‘ ir 176, 0 
Minhaju-d-din, historian, and Chéhada Achiiri 
Rand of Ranthambhor os 243 
Minnagara, cap. of Nahapina's kingdom, 77; 
several places of the name, identification of. 78 
mirdii, hereditary position a = वि 
Mir Ji’fir, Nawdb Nizim, 267, ०. ; 268 & n.; 
and Omichund, 260; 273 ; Meer Jaffier.. 270; 274 


Mir Kasim, son-in-law of Mir Ja fir 268 4 7 

Mir Khudiyar Khia Lati, Yar Lutf Khan. 267 &n 

Mirzis, overran Rhindesh - va 142 
Mirza Sahib, and Ta'lib-i-ibn Ustad .. +, 206 
Mlechchhas, the Abhiras oe ure 26, f. 
Moab, the steppeof Belgas «» > FTE 
Modoura, Maduri न क 7 


Mozul, Emgire, 44; rule, in the Panjab... 203 
Moguls, of Surat and Wm. Bolts, and the E. I. 


Ca, हि | aa a क ७ ॐ, a र a 


asteries, in Orisen i as =» 209 
moaey-lending, 233; and Varted (usury) 2349. ; 237, f. 
monks, Buddhist, and Ushavadita „= T4—76 
monotheistic religion, established by Krishna, 

Sup. 9 ; 11: 18; or monothemm Sup. 17; 21 
monotheists, the Daryapanthis .» 202; 504 
Moon-god, image os a Naot oe EIS 


ete., 175 & ०; 
“(Jernsalem) as-Salih Teli‘, 178 & m3 
Dildwar Khan, Lat Masjid at Dhar, 177; 
Asirgarh, 185; of Khwaja Khizr.. ४ , , 206 





। Mubarak Shah, of ॥ कचः, and Akbar, 14! 


182; 11. is its „> 151 ॐ 
Mubéiraku'ddeula, Naw ४ Nazim of Bengal. 29, 
Mudgagiri, Monger, aud Narhyanapila .. 109; 111 
Mudgala, réjd of N, Patichilo dyn., ora pial, 

fey , 2392-2 4 


heliolatry we aie af a _. 319 | Mudgalini, wife of Mudyala, and Indrasena, 


mihrd>, the, date of introduction ig „ 146 


250, 782 
WVudrinidtasa, the, and Kautilya, 145, m. . 
inakya क + क # LSM, ५ 
Mughal, emperors, their jirmans, efc. ty 
Svetambara Church, 140; empire, 143, and 
the Dakan os a" # < 1438, †. 
Mughals, and the Dakan $ a 16, f 


| Muhammad L, Bahmani, 114, 1. ; UL, 114; 1433 


and Akbar Ey i ala =e ~. dit 


| Muhammad I., of Khindesh .. “A „> 122 
| Mopammad bin Tughlag, of Delhi, 113—115; 


tomb ais aie 17 
Muhammad Quli Qutb Shih of Goleondah + 178 
Muhammad Shih J., Muhammad L of Guja- 

rit „ cme ea 198. te 
Muhammad Shih 11. , of Ehindesh, 141, f 1s4— 180 


| Muhammadan, architecture, of the Haurin 


170 ; 175, £. ; period, of Maratha history = 441१ 


| Muhammadans, the Umayyads, 174i and 


Mandi == a ¥ ~ A wn UY 
Muloka, co., and Gautamiputra . 1 en 
Milasthn, Multan = ere ~» 218 


 Mullandrpam, poets of, and the édsana writers 


of the Vijayanagara dynasty, 79 and MAén 
dara, 94; 97, {.; or Praudhadévariiyapuram. 99 i 


| आचान्त, J., Austrian sailorand Wm. Bolts = él 


Multan, and Safi learning, 205; or Mulasthn 
and Sun worship न्त (3 न ७ 218 
Munger, Mudgagiri a ४9 „>= 1099; 11 


| १५014008 -०4 14646, the, and the Farigia .. 18 


Murid Sultan, 148; 170; कच्छपा => +, 1) 
Muraiijamura copper plate of Yaydti Ketari.. 211 
Muriva, Chandragupta 65 १ „+ 333 
पध ११, and Wm. Watts, etc (1757) 

& n.— 270: 273, 1. 


Nigam Shih 1., of Apmadnagar. 142—146 


Museums, Indian, 24 ; Mathura, Victoria and 


Albert .. 206 
"gi, nom-de-piume of Ta'lib-i-ibn Ustad. 205 


- Muslim, tradition, of Alexander 246 (Arabic) 


Mussalmans, and Khwaja Khir, 204; and 
Hindus oe ‘a uA -= 205; 207 


| Suutkagedtrinecrip. -- = >, 38h2. 


Muttra, and Sun worship ,„ न», 218; >> 
Muraffar L, of Gujarit, 115, £; IL, 122 


II =". pete १ 
| Mugaffar Hutam Mirzé, and the Dakan 180 #. 


>+) 





मै नव्हता dgriculture, a work bv [bn Wahshivah, 
235 & ? ; 756 
‘aba toan tombs, noar Damascus, the archi- 
tecture of, eto., and the Hauran .. >» 16D, f. 
Nabatmans, Arahs of 5. E. Palestine .. 169: 235 
Nabob, the Mogul, and Wm, Bolts, 2: 5; & ३ 11; 
or Haier Ali Khan, 12:12: or Mubfraku- 
‘ddaula .. ng =e ar 20-31; 34 
Nadup, [ष], 5. of Kalimati, stone implemerits 
from ४६ is -५- ue ४ " „ 136 
Naga, worship, and the Maury ns, cte., 51 &n, ; 
Nagas and Boddhism a! is »» 214 
Naiganakavi, court poet of the Ballalas.. 
Naganika, q. to Sitakarn i 
धित्वे, unit of a cettlemoant ९७ न 
Nehaping, and the Sitevahanns, 73 & क; 
coins of, Td & n.—TO: or Nambanos, 77, 
‘iar Nahaviua, 112; and Gautamiputra, 


ae ULE TPE nn. 
a6 


he, a all Ae «+ 146, ©; 15॥ 
Nhils Sibadar, Nail Sula, deputy governor 
of Bengal ; ह ve ० 29 


Ndimirichirva, and Kavimilla Ee ta 


Nala, and Nitiyani, or Indrasend, 261, f.; or 


on १= 283, f. 
Nalagiri, Narwar .. a sf as 241, £ 
Nalanda, Pargaon af fs «» Bil 


Nalivani, Nariyani, or Nala 
Nambanus, Mambaros, Naha panin 77, £. 
Nanaghit eave inserip, .. > -- tl &n., 72 
Ninamgoln, perhaps Nargol, W. of Sanjin .. 73 
Nancowry, Nicaoree, a Nicobar isl, and Aus- 

॥ 78 8 commercial venture 


Nanda, k., 193: and the HAthigumpha inserip. 
223, f. 
Nandas, 55 and Chianakra -» 101; 103 
Nandavardhana and Pigini, 138 ; or Nandi. 
vardhana, and the Hathigu mphé inserip... 224 
Nandin, and the Kamadistra .. ~ .. 188 
Nandurbar, tn., in Gujarit .. 115—117 ; 124; 141 
Nanhd, Muraffar ITT, of Gujarit ot =, 141 
Naples, and Wm. Bolts , + नि 
Narada, धततं (वली, 298 sand Svetadvipa, Sup. 15, f. 
Narasitiha Deva, Gaiiga k., copperplates of, 
210; 212 
Narasimhagupta, k., 17; and Baliditya, date, 
161; 163, f.; 166 
Narasinha Nitha, temple, Orisa =, 216 
Wiriyans, Sup. 12; 15; Vasudeva and Krishna, 
. Sup. 18 
«= 110, †, ; 165 
181, 7 


„+ 281 


र वि * ih * 


NiriyanapAla, k., grants of .. 
Sairdyani,-and Indraseni es 
Narendra, Nandenduhb, etc., names of 


त्रै 4 = & 


va Way fe 


100 | 


13; 81, 
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Nirgol, Nanathgola  , ie 


= 73, 0. 
Narnia, tn. fi tie ग = 18 
Narwar, Nalagiri, and the Yajvapila dvn. 241; #, 
Nasarpur, in Sind, and the R iver god, ete, ` 


198 ; 200—204 
Nisik inscrips., 70, 1.; 73—76, n, : I51—153; 229 


Nasic Khan, of Khindesh and Jahangir ,. 186 

nafa, itinerant actors 4 es 231, f. 

ndfaka, or drama, of Rima im. -» 06; 223, n, 

Nature, g., and Uderola! श => 203; 206 

Navigrama, ete., Puttur, in N. Arcot .. 95 ; 100 
| Nawib Suriju ddaula, and the British, 

प 265 & n.—270 
Nayapdla, k., of E Magadha AA «» 111 
Necropolis, at Persepolis += .. 293 

Negus, k. of Abyssinia गुज acs o» I 
Nelliiru inserip. , . (८२ ए, sh: +» 287 
Nemiira inserip. =+ =+ ५ == त्र 

| Nemicandra,on Mihirakola 19 


New Light on the Gupta Era and Mihirakula 
(contd. from Vol. XLVI, p. 206) 


sis 16, ff 
New Testament, and the Bhagavadgitd Bup. 29 
Nicks, च, ह. 1. Co'sservant .. =, 0 ४५ 
न । 
13; 01; 62; 66 
Nigliva, pillar Sore aA 
Nilakarthakavi, Brihmara, of Mandira == O64 
Nirgranthe Jainas,and Kalkirijn  .. o- {6 
Nirukta of Yaska नः 9 «= es 196 
Nirodna, the word, and the Bhagavadgité. Sup, 28 
Nitisdra, a work by Kimandaki, 104; age of, 
108 ; and Kautilya .., (+ ब -„ 106 
पिक, political ethics क ~+ =, 230 
nie, and aksheya-ntep, explained ह =» SI 


Nigam Shithi kings of-Akmadnagar , 120; 148, +, 
Nizimat, Government of the Nawab Nazim of 
Bengal,ete. =, क 29 & 11.; 34 
Note, on the Yajvapfilas or Jajapellas of Nar. 
war ia ५. fe rea 241, ff. 
Notea, from Old Factory Records = 66; 9 
Notes on Killidisa, 1, Early references, 246, ff. : 
1. Falidfas and Bhiravi, 249, ॥. ; ITT., A 
Difficulty in the Meghartita, 281, {. ; FV, 
Second Diffleulty, in the Raghweanda 


= कि 


ishru rs .. Bup, 6, n. 
Nrivarmma, Rajput k. of मैक  ,, 


Nuno da Cunha, Port. governor of Din 
Nér-ad-Din, and thy Aleppo mosque ,, 178, >. 
शकक, Philosophy 101 & n.; 104 & 7. 106; 108; 109 
Nydya-Bhdshya, the, 102 & 0.: 103 & n.; 107; 109 
Nydya-Sdatra -, 103 ; 107 


102 ; 104, n. 


,, 125 


ra 
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0 and £, the wide sound of, with special re- 
ference to Gujariti (contd. from Vol. XLVI, 


p. 304} + +» +. 3 37. fs 3S5 ee 
Oakley, Ch., E. 1. Co's. servant ‘ee == 0 
Occupation, Pritihira, of Magadha .. 100, ff, 
Ostroi, exclusive privilege of trade 90 ; 98 
Odra, sfiipas + a <i 209 
(economics (Kenophon) Se 233 
Officers, of E. I. Co., obliged to go through 

the ranks ५. ॐ „= 84 
oikonomike, household manayemment .. > 334 
Old Factory Records, Notes from 00 ; 84 
Oldenberg, and Baddha Aye "ie Sup. 10 
Oldenburgh, Duchy ~प = va 6 7. 
Om, holy syllable rs ++ Sup. 6n. 
Omar, (Aumee, ‘Umr) Beg, agent for Mir Ja’- 

fir + 2 =. as a» 269 
Omichund, New Light on at | 265, ff. 
Onore, tn., E. 1. Co rs = 15; 16 
origin, Indian, of the Bhagavedgiid. .. Sup. 28 


Orisza, shrines in, 209, 1. ; ornamenta of, 216f.: 224 


Orme, MSS., and India, 265 4 n. : 204 n,: 
267, च. : 268, च. ; 260, ०. ; 270, 7. - 273 & ४. 

Osiah, Jodhpur State, Sun temple .» 219 

Ostrogoth, Roderick .. > ध sa 14 


Oxus, Vatked, riv., 17; and the Hinn emp... 19 


Oxsne, Ujjini, cap. of k. Tiastenes .. 163 


padika, potika,acoin = .. : a Ta, f 


pakild palian, Pily Phultum, first regifnent. 7 & n. | 
"द ८ 9 


paintings, wall,in Kugair ‘Amrah_.. 
Paithana, 6; Paithan, Baithana, Pratishthina, _ 

ote * ~ 1M & 7, ` 161 ; 153 

ila, dyn., of Bengal, 109--111 ; inscrips. .. 165 
palaces, ruins of, in the Hanran, 172; 174; of 
Cyrus, Daring and Xerxes 2... es 298 
Pali, texte = * ध -„ Sup 190, 
1.11, MS., the Trilokasdra, extract from, 

2? ; record, Puri, 210; temple, Puri +, 218 
Pitchili .. ५ 
Paficharitré, and Bhdgovata, Sup. 12; and Nira- 

da, Sup. 15; and Christianity .. Sup. 16; 18—20 
Pandavas, and Dropichirya, 240; and 

Kriqhgd, Indraseni, 281, f.; and Krishna 

a Bup. 9: L1—13; ॐ 
Pandion, Pigndya kk... as ०४ os 161 
Papiye o0., and Adoka institutions .. = 





| Panini, and the wide sound of Eand ©, 46; 





45] 
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on Siva, ete., 51, n.; St: and Kétvivana, 
dates of, 138: and the Krishna sect, ote. 
Sup. 12; 13% om.) 14 
Panjab, and Akbar, 145; and the Thakura .. 203 
pantheistic doctrines. and the Bhagavadyitd, 
Sap. 3--5 ; 19; 45 
panther, wigh  .. = ; १ == 107 


Panuco, tn.,and erotic sculptures... «es 217 
Pir, Pairidaé, rv : a im Mén, 
Paramidiraja, Yaramiirija . ne „= B42 
ParAdarih achoo!l of philosophy 187, £ 
| Paragurima, in temple sculpture = 216 
Parl, Surat dist.. Dahrasena grant at =-= 78 
Pargiter, Mr., and the Migveda-Sae # 16, 280. 
282—254 
Paried, council of ministers ++ . SP &a. 
Parifistaparca, the, anil Cinakya 190, n. 
Parivata, Piriyatra, part of the Vindhyn range. 151 
Pargadatta, governor of Surishtra, under 
Skandagupta .. „ „ ` 164 
9 58, 0505 riv. . 7H Td, ४. 
Padrtha-Pardkrama = Vijiyoge, of Parimara 
Prahlidanadeva, Book-Notice „+ 168 
Parthia, and St. Thomas, etc. .. Sup. 15: 16 
Parthian, rise, date Yr = = o> 38 
Parthians, and vaulted roofing, 172; or Parthi 
vhs - । 1238 
Parvati, g., image = र + 197 
parwina, Mogul .. + =+ 8 
Pataliputra, and Maurya worship, 51; the 


courtesans of, and Dattaka, 189; car festival 

ete १ = .. 209 ; 207, ^ 
Patafjali, and Mahdbhdehya ond the word 

90770, 35, f.; 105; and Maurva worship, etc, 

Sl&n.; 138; and Krishna, ete., Sup. 12 


7; 22; 33 
Pathri, and the Mughals =" ५5 -. 18 
Patitthina, Paithan 150, n. 
Patna > + ais a = . 201 
pallamdr, express Messenger... ; ew ira) 
Pattanesvari, temple, and the Sun-god », 219 
Pattar, Putterah, Patiara (Malayalam), foreign 
Brahmans a = ४ aS Sin 
Pearle, the frigate wa iG 
pedigres, of the sazanam composers of the 
Vijayanagar empire . . छ =» 81 
Pelagios, phil. duz, and Kaegr al-Ba‘ik = ग्न 
pepper, trade, and Bimliapatam, 10; 11; 13; 15; 
न BO: D1 
periods, of the Bhagavata religion .. Sup. 19 


Periplus, the, and Greek coins os T4775 78 


| Perriman, J., Capt. of the Pearle os ** 66 
। Persepolis, the Necropolis, ete. =, =+ 


203; 395 

Persia, 174; 206; and Mauryan sculpture. 191—197 

Persian lang., and Gujarati words, 26; end 
Indian, 44, f.; tradition, and Alexander etc, 244, f 
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Persians, and vaulted roofing, etc. 172177 


Petra, Nabatwan co., and Rome .. 170 
Petros, |, 2 Lrrateon a ms ॥ 268 
phallic tymbols, in temples = . =» 217 


Philosophical avatems, Indian, European, and 


Philosophy, Indian, 101—100; and religion, 
combination of a 94 Sup. 14 
phirmaunds, of trade, Mogul .. iv =" 4:5 


phonetic process, and the wide sound of 
Eand 0 < - ट [> =+ OF 
Phousdar, faujddr, 31; fouzdar . . As -„ oo 
pillars, of victory, 04; 96: 213, 7. ; see Maury- | 
8119 - > ~ ate its 291, #, 
Pinditakavada, tn., and Ushavadiita .. we US 


Pir Muhammad Khan, governor of Malwa . 124 
Pir Patho, cult of ग न == 204; 207 
Pisdjipadaka, vil., in Nasik grant ss . 108 


Pischel, Prof., and the wide sound of ह and 0, 


43 @ 7. 

P'i-shen-p'o pu-lo, for Bishnavpur, Vishpupar, 
204, n. 
Pitis, cash, in Trengganu ia =» 28 


rlassey, Palisi, battle, ete., and Omichund 
369, £5 273, f. 


Plate, and economics .. a .. soo &n, 
Pliny, and the Andhras „ 70 
Poets, of Mullandram, see Vivékapatramé 

१9, fi.; 0, ति 


Poksharns, Pushkar, W. of Ajmer, three places 
ofthe name „+ ० 15 &.n, 
Polemaios, Sri-Pulumivi म == 181 : 153 
political economy, first use of the name ,, 2394 
political “history, of the Dakkan, of the Sata 
vihana Period ॐ - 69, 9.; 140, 8, 
Polity, 236; 240; 257; see Dandaniti .. -+ 102 
Polyacatt, Pulicat ale ae 4 — शी 
Pondicherry, and Wm. Bolts’. . ds mS ¶ 
Poonsh, and Wm, Belts. 
Popham, Step., E. 1. Co.'s servant 


61, ¶ 

porcelain, trade in ॥ ta 99 ; 9] 
Port L'Orient, and Austria's commercial 

Venture .. oe §7—5f 

Portuguese, trade, in India क -. ऋ:4 

Porus, and the stratagem used by Alexander 

245, १, 

Potalaka, Potigai (Greek Bettigo) ae +B, ff. 

Potana, Potali, cap. of Adaka .. . 1 

Potiyam or Potigai, mt., or Agastya's Hil] 48, ३. 

pounder, stone, from Chota Nagpur... - 138 


Pretorium, at Umm-al.Jamal ५ 172 
PrahlAdanadeva, Paramérn Yuvarija, writer. . 168 
Prajfid, wiedom .. 917 


prajidpands, publix proclamations of Agoka.. 62 


Prikrit or Apabhraméa, and the wide sound of 
F and 0 3 265, f.; 37- 4] #3—45 ; 29] 


== == ~~ = - 


Prostitutes, intercourse with 


a,4:6,7,8710 


| Puri, tn., and the palm-leaf record, 210; and 





INDEX 








Pronaya, gift of affection, a tax >$ -+ 9, †. 
prapds, gratuitous distribution of water ०, Fé 


Prapatti-yogn ,, =, Sup. 33 
Priaidavallabha, ancestor of Arunagiri .. 84: 96 
Prasannakdrys, a work by Bhiskararya -„ नणि 
एत्व Occupation of Magadha ,, 100, ff. 
Pratijid, coronation oath .. .. . 


Pratishthina, or Paithan, birthplace of Sétava- 
hana, 69; cap. of Mulakea, 150; Baithana 
profi-vedakos, ushers sit. , are 54 & n. 
Praudhadévariya, k., copperplates of, 79; 
Maharaya, and the poet Bépidrinitha. 95; 96: 100 
Praudhadévariyapuram, or Mujlandpam., .. 0; f. 


Pravarasens ID, Chammak grant of .. -, 165 
redestination, and the Bhagaradyiid . . Sup. 26 
pre-Mugsalman, times in Sind .. mi «» 197 
| सच्छा, John, of Abyssinia, legend of.. ., 246 
Princeton expedition and architecture in the 
Hauran .. a es ae a „= 178 
Prithvi,earth goddess .. .. .. .. B16 
Prithvirija, Chihamana k.,coinsof .. -„ 243 
Priyadarsi,and Adgoka .. 7 an say ` 


proclamations, of Priyadarsi, 51; prayiid- 
pandas ‘ dn 62 
prospectus, of Wm. Bolta’ Company, 85, ff. 
note on .. = ज 9 88, ff 


नि कं क 1 Bo 
Provincia Arabia, Nabatean kingdom 


. 170 
Ptolemaios, Klaudios, and W. India a „+ 153 
Ptolemy, on Misnagara, 78: contemporary 
with Gautamiputrn, ete. A ~. 160, 15) 
Ptolemies, fall of their empire .. ५“ .» 169 
Pugar, disciple of Uderolal .. 200, 901 & =. - 204 
Pulicat, Polyacatt in र १ wh Pee | | 
pulla, fiah .. = 207 


Pulomdéyi and Pulumiiyi, 75 n.:; Polemaious, 150-155 
Chidambars 


| Ponpdarikapura, Mi... र १५ 
Pupdravardhana-bhukti, भ. Benga! 163 : 185 
pura, (Pali) meaning, capitaltown , ` 7 


Puragupta, 17; date, 161, f.; and Skandagupta, « 
suggested identity of , , =-= 163 n—166 
Puripa literature, and tho 
Sup. 8: 9: 30; 32 

Purdnas, and the Andhras, ete. 71, { ; and 
Vartia, ete. oe rs 235 & n,— 230 & n. 
Purandara Késari, Possibly a Somavamsi k... 211 


| Puraniec list, and Post-Andhrabbritya rulers 


identification of क „, 208 
the Vatedvara tree, २14 temple ornaments, 
ete. ss ^: 216, f 
Sup. 12: 21 
„वृह @ क, : 76 
and 66०9. 
= च शि ॐ (8. 4 95, f 





qeetal, a cosira = „> LTi 





quod, gufer, a river-tub = 244 
प्रेण) Qutb Shah of Golcondah, 122 ; and Hurni 
yun भ 183 
Qutb Saheb, Qutb-ud-din Bakhtyar Hal of 
Ush, and Ehwija Khier = 206 
rabies, ourefor =, =, 207, f. 


Ragho is 5 > 9 +» ॐ 
Raghuvanda, the, and the Ta&mraparni riv., 49; 
and Baga, etc., Subandhu's reference to, 347 


—49; a difficulty in . 962 
Rabu, planet 3 . 112 
Rai, ingorip., of Asalla Deva... 241 


Rai Durlabh, Diwdn to Surfju'd-daula. .269; 273, 
Raja Ahmad, reputed first ruler of Ehindesh 
114; 18; 1851 
Raja ‘All, ‘All Bhan, or Adil Shih IV. 
14+--1#9 ; 183—186 
१४1१०४५, son of Arugagiri, possibly two 
ल ७ (4 ^~ 09 
100 


RAjan&théévare, Waga,at Rajenithepurs .. 94 


Rajerija I, inecripa. of .. mt .. 9 


Raje Sirkap, Panjab Sika hero ५५ 
४०821, and the wide sound of £ and 0, 
4), 42 : 44 : 225—232 


Raéjaterangiai, the, and Mihirakula .. 18 10 | 
Rajéndracholadévs I, Gangaikopda Chila. 94 99 
Rajmahal,and the Sun-god_—.. .. #19 
Rajputané, and Bhimaka, 73 Saat ate | 
च 5 | 
Rajpute of Narwar, genealogical table of 241 
RAjyapala, Bargaon ingorip. of .- 111 
Rama, kéeya of, 96; and Vdrttd, 238; and Vis 
प्रपां, 240; and Vighgu Bup. 17 
Bums - iam १९ os * = Sup. 19; > 
Dhanatjaya-ndfaka =. 07. f. 
Réminujs,systemol = Bup. 4: 9 ; 10; 33 
RAmapila, and E. Magadha 1 
Rématirtha, tn., and Ushavadita oa 73 


Rdmdyoga, the, and the word ghosha, 35; and 
993 & o0.: 237 & n.; 238 & n.; 256 


Range 7, copperpiaies of, 79; श्र => == ति 
ranks, E. 1. Co.'s officers obliged to go through 
them = 


Roderick, the Ostrogoth 





routines, of Adoka, and of Chandragupta 





| Bashtraktes, and the W. Chilukyas of Badimi, 


286, n. 
Raéstrakiita k., Erignarija 1 als = ` 
Ratanrai, Arora, a name of Uderolél . 199 
Ratha Yatra, Car festival . 213 
Ratnagi Sher, Uderolil 202 


Ratneprabha, o hell, and Kalkirijs .. += 18 
Ravenscroft, Mr., E. 1. Co.'s servant  - ee 
Rast-al-Mulk, Ahmad IL, of Gujarat .. . al 
re-birth, and birth, in the Bhagaradgitd, Bup, 25; 26 
record, palm-leaf, in Puri ; . 210 
56; 94 


32—4; 64 & प. 
Teferences, to places mentioned in copper-plate 
grants = 


7 १9--81 
re ee ce नह) a4 
Religion, in Sind, (contd. from Vol. XLVI 

p. 208) .. ॐ 197, 8. 
Religion, monotheistic, of Erishpa, etc. Sup 

9--13 ; and philosophy :: **  Bup 14 
Renaud, Nic., Austrian seaman ne =» 68 
Republic, The, (Plato) and economics .. os odd 
Revised Chronology of the Last Gupta Em 





perora .. 161, ff 
revision, of the Bhagavadgitd, date Sup. 30, 31 
Revival, Hindu, in Sind ०७ + 203, 1 
Rigveda, and 7100 06 कप p. 18 


८1 1 त and the nam 1, ,; 11 

290 : 282: 2983 & on. 
ftikshavat, or Achhavata, Satpura Hills 151 
Rishabbadatta, and Ushavadita 73 & 5, 


। Ritchie, B., E. L Co.'s agent, Vienna .. 68; 85, त. 


Rock edicts, L, 221 ; 297&n.; अ, 71 ; insorip., 


164; 162, च 
174 
Rodriquez, Domingo, of Tellicherry and 
Wm. Bolta ae : => 40 
Rohankhed, battle =e र ०, M47 
[ज्व Emperors, coins of, 74; and Kad 
- architecture, in the Haurfn, 


Junagadh 


204 

= IT] 

> 169, ¢, 
e+ 86. 98 
= 4, 7, 


roofing, systema, see Vaulting System 
Rossetti, J., and Wm. Bolts’ Company 


Protap Chandra, and the Bhagovadgitd 
Sup. 1 च 
Royal Henry, ship ae OL 
Geis, seers of olden days, and Indian 


philosophical ह ए {ह क = 12, 1 ॥, ॥ 
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Rudra, or Sivas... | + a 





218 


Rudradiman, 50; and Ganutamiputra 88६9 
karni, ete = ७ क । न) 154 @ >; 155 
Rudra 8.19 81111 नि, = [हि| ` = ह a4 156 | 
Rudrasena, copperplate grant of ऋ . 165 | 

ruins, of Kugnir-al-Hallibat, ete ~ .. 170 


Rulers, Firdgi, of khindesh, list 185, f. 
Rulers, Post-Andhrabhritya, of the Puranic list. 208 
Rumbold, Sir Thos., gov. of Madras 
Rummendei Pillar, 291; insctip. .- ++ 294 
Ryan, agent for Wm, Bolta .. च a+ त्वि 


Sabandhu, and Mallanign = a +» 189 
Sabhapati, 5 १ । # ® क, |, 
Sabhipati, Dhakk& SabhApeti, ancestor of the 

poets of Mullandram, 4, f.; 8 second of the 

name =, ज ‘ on 90 ; 98 | 
sacred thread, cut दः , २९ .. 198 


snorifices, in Nagighat inecrip, 71, 729. ; 
animal and vegetable, 189, n.; in the Bhaga- 
vadgitd .. ae ४ 64n., १, =.; 18; 38 
Sadidiva-déva-riya, copperplate of .. »» 81 
Sadinon, the Sétavihanas Tn ae 150 
Sages, Indian, and Svetadvipa, and Alexandria 
Sup. 15, 16 Kshatriya, and Yoga teaching, 
Sup. 32 
Sahya, Hills, Sahyadria . . 5१ त =». 261 
St. Francis - ०, जत « liken. 
St. George, fort, and Austria's commercial 
venture, 7; 56—59; 61—63; 60; 84 ; monnas 


tery, in Sameh # ae =» Ita 
St. James, court of, and Vienna, 5:63; 65; or 

London .. - ap aa: Se 
St. Paul, Epistles of, and the Bhagavadgild. Bup. 39 
St. Thomas, and Parthia न .. Sup. 16 
९६. Thomé, near Madras 9 = 68 


481४5 Brahmages, and Rijéndra Chéladéva I, 99 
Sauna, year, 16.17; era, 20; 70; rulers, of the 
Panjab .. : + „ 263 
Soka-béla, Saka-nripakdla, and other variante, 70 
Sakalya-Malla, court poet, and Nainarachérya, 100 
Sikapani, on Trivikrama Vighgu worship .. 84 
éskas, and Daéapura, 78; the Pirthivas .. 138 
Sakasenn, Siri-Bite, k , ~ os 155 
Sakti, female counterpart of Siva 136 & n. 
éutktite?, Hakusiri, son of Sitakarpi .. „` गु 
Sikuntala, the, 247—249; and Bubandhu =... 264 
Sukyami, Yarmm .. . 390 
Saladin, and the ¢l-Aksa mosque, Jerusalem, 176, n. 
Salim, Sultin, Jahangir . 181 
SAlivihansa, Sitavihan > =a .. 6 
SAlivahené -Sa kin + भ >> „„ कौ 
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..-57 @ n., 58 | 





| Samudragupta and Meghavarpa of Ceylon .. 





INDEX 
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ealtpetre, trade in. 6 = 1 4 
Baldr, insorip. .. 
sijuedbhyudayam, a kdvya, attributed to Rija- 





niitha =, ०» = +  97--99 
810 प Narasirina, Vijayanagara k.  , oe : 
word in Rock Edict . 221, ff. 
Samarra, and Muohammadan buildings oa 1१6 
Sanrba ; son of Krishna 3 x" .. 213 
Sambalpore, and the Sommavamai kings ..210, 9. 
Sanmbu, and the Solar cult 9७ 4 +> 218 
| Samedipani, preceptor of Krishya eee ` 
Sameh, example of vaulted roof,at .. .« AT? 
Samjaya, charioteer = = Sup. 20: 36 
Hamkara क =, 105 
वपा क8, system of philosophy, 102; 105 & 


n.: 107—109; and the BAagavadgitd. Sup 
14 ; 22—26; 28 : 34 
Simkya-Yoga, monotheism, Sup. 64 n.: 8; 17; 
10: 21; 27; 35 
Samudre, and the Brahmans of Sind ..' .. 19 
20 
ra cdha, unit of a settlement =+ is == 98 


4०१०9, Mughal, to Svetambara Church = =; 140 
Safichi, #dpa, inserip. 72; or topes, 214 
pillar .. न we PT ae te, 291 
Sanetissimo Socramenté, Auatrian ahip =. , 22 
Sanda inecrip ati = ss + 288. 
Sandhyd, prayer,and Aéoka > 3 +» 6d 
Saikora,!94; and the Svetdreatara Upanishad, 
| up. 15; or Saikarachirya, and the Bhigs 
vata-Pancharitra religion =+ Sup. 18 
Sankarichirya matha, or Kimakétiévara pitha, 
94; 96 
Sankinn, cdlamm .. द oe क, 291, ¢, 
Sanskrit, and the wide sound of E and 0, 25; 
26, 28, १.; 37-41; 43 & n.—46; 229 & o., 
230; in inscrip., 111; texts, and Vdrwé, 238 
& 1., 230; 256; and the Budrag .. ` =, 240 
Sanskrit Poems, by Mayira, and Bina's Candi- 
Sataka, Book-Notice .. ats did == LOT 
SAiranitha inacrip. as ज 02 ; 298 @ n. 
Sarasvatl,and dramaticart .. क „» 221 
Sirathi, charioteer, of the sun .. «» 136; 260 


Sarhong, aurang, native skipper ale == 3] 
Sarika, demon .. ॥ wt ay => LOT 
Sarnath, inacrips., 16, {.; image, ete. 161—163; 

166, { ; column ai = 201, 1: 204 
idsana, orders, 62, n. ; documents, 70; writers 

of the Vijayanagara kings .. a 06, f. 
idysanam, composers and engravers of the 

Vijayanagara तगु), pedigree, ete 82, ¶, 
tdsirc, stage of development .. 4 . 101 
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Shahbérgadhi, inserip, - . a ms .- 297 
shamin dafar, chemtin-de-fer + 4: -. 19 
Shamsu-d-din Altamsh, and Rand Chihada 
Achiiri .. a =" 24 
Bhasthi, goddess, guardian of infants , -. 219 
Sherriman, Mr., and Wm. Bolts ०५ 
Shér 51801, and Huméyin on i 123, f. 
Shikarpur, and Uderolal.. णाः व~ .. B02 
Shivaji, deified .. च „, 200 
Shivistan, Schwan, and the Siva cult == 204 
111 91011111 na, ond Brahmans of Sind.. 107 
shrine, of Uderolil, in Sind, 198; shrines, in 
Orissa =. af wd 200. f. 
Shripunj, k., and Sarika, demon 4c १, 19 
Siddapir, Sorebaw, in N. Kanara oe 15, 7. 
siddhy sidAl, bhang, and cholera — oo & m- 
Side-lights on Omichund ce Pe 265, ff. 
#ilpa-édetra, mechanical science, etc. . - °, 239 
Sind, sea Religion in, 197, ff. ; and Firiz Shih, 











Sita, Yaksha, father of Sitavahana .. .. 60 
Satakergi, Andhra k., 71. & m.; 72 & n.; lord 

of Dakshipipatha = = =, =. Myth 
satardnbil, terunrbil, automobile... .. => 1% 
Séitavihana Period of the Dekkan, 69, ff.; 149, ff. 
Sdtavihana king, and Vikrama etude ase 
Sitpura hills, Achhavata >| + 10 
वकाय, a work by Bihiri a ज 25, n. 
saitra, चनद = + न nia .- Sup. 64 ए. 
Satur, two merchants of the name, and Austria's 

commercial venture .. न >=81 &n., 92 
Sitvates, followers of 9 .. „+ Sup,.9; 12 
Satyakima,sonofJahilA .. =+ 186. 0. 
सिक्त, W.Chilukyak. - .. == 285 
Satyf4raya Kirttivarman 1. Chalukya | 

Badimi k. ne a os 206 
Saty@éraya Vijayiditya, Chilukya of Badimi. 286 
Satyiéraya, Vikramaditya II, Chilukya k... 




















Satyun, Virgina, oult of । ह, क्त क्त es om 205 ॥ 1 a—] 1 9 
Sauras, sect ‘ics a = # ५.३ a -- 136 Singhbhum, Chota Nagpur, polished hammer. 
Sayyids, and Dilhi i ee aie a = ,„ 136 


Schools, Vedic and‘Academic .. .. 10--198 
Sciences, of courtesans, 189; of industries, 72; 
102—104: 109; of kings, 159; expositions of, 
19)-- 194 ; or art, of wealth .. ** 204; 256 
Scott, Revd. K.,and coins of Nahapina = = 4, f- 
Scott, H., Customs officer, Calcutta .. ~~ of 
Borafton, Luke, and Omichund, 267 4n.: 269 & n.:273 
script, Nabatuwan na > == 170 
sculpture, remains, of old Indian, 212; see 
Mauryana sii re rr (४ 291, पि. 
Seythia,co,in Sind... == =-= =. १ | 
sea, and the Indus at a धि = „ 197 
seduction, ofa maiden .. च aie .. 189 
Sehwan, in Sind, and Uderolil, eto. ..200; 202—205 
Balect Secret Committee, later the Foreign De- 
- ० क 266 &n.; 250 


partment 
Seloucida, fall of =a a a4 os _» 169 


Siri-Sita, Sirisena, Saka-sena, coins of >» 155 
Siri tans Sristans probably Sri-Saila .. -» 161 
Sirkap, c. on Taxila gite as an >» 263 
Siro-Polemmia, Sri-Pulumidvi. . a .. 153 
Bituka, Simuka, Andhra conqueror .. > ae 
Siva, and Mihirakula, 19: and the Mauryas, 
Sl&n.; temples, etc,, and the Srdimanas 
of Mandira, —97 ; and the Sun-god, 1364 
छ; 137; or Rudra, 218; Dionysos, Sup. 18; 
Vighnu Hari-Hara .., iF ==. Sap 20 
Sivadatta, Abhirak. .. + ^ ie ke 
biva-Sri-Satakarni, coins of, etc २ ,„ 195 
Skanda, worshipped by the Maurras . . > = hl 
Skandagupta, 17; hia Kahaum pillar insorip., 
20; and Puragupta, suggested identity. 161—167 
slaughter, and killing, 180, 9, ; 2२1 ; of Bethle- 


ham = क = क a8 = १ Sup. ॥ th 
Seleucog, and Chandragupta .. क == 7 
- ala for E. 1. Co., Suma + $s -. 66 
Ben, dyn., Bengal, sun worshippers... +» 219 तषा र क 
Smith, Hon. Chas., President, Madras +», 
Geusrh, co Erishye a, kes ++ Bap: 10,4 | 87 riti, stage of development in Indian spiri 
Serampore, Sririmpur, and Wm. Bolts. ..30; 58 | 41 jr, ye said 
Seringapatam, and Wm. Bolts .. क 13,4 is न 


व प A ~) ar 1,1.1५ Vienna, Avabrien ship =; 01, fi: goss 
t,in temple sculpture .. ,, ,, 215 ऋ र ; 
Sesha, serpent, reputed father of Siiavihana.. 70 
Setagiri, hills, unidentified .. .. ,, 15) 
Setha, Bengal Hindu financial community, 
Omichund, ote. -» SOT & =. : 268; 270, n. 
settlement, Aryan, units of .. as == O68 
Settlements, projected Austrian, in Gogo, 7; 
Bimlimpatam, 10; Nicobara, 13; E. 1. Co.'s, 
in Sumatra, 66; 57; Dutch, etc., Baranagore. 58 
sex, ond ethics, ete. 2 ve oe ' ++ अत 


; . = == 287 
solar, eclipse, 16, f.; cult, see Sun Temple, 

Konarak, 200, ff. ; theory, and Buddha. Sup. 10, f. 
| Bolen, probably variant of Ceylon, Greek for 

Tamraperni riv. a + ०५ .. 49 
Somadova, Jaina author, and Mihirakula, 19; 

and Sitavihana age Ee . 69 
domais, Somai, Thakurs, Nesepur .. 201: 203 
Sémanaths Dikshita,of Mandira =-= ,, 94 
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Somavalii-yogdnanda-prahasana, & work by 
Arunagiri os .. 87&n., 125,n 
Somavarisi, kings, of Ratak 
Sénpsivara, Chahaména k., coins of 
इतक L,W. Chalukya k., 285 ; or Trailo- 
kyamalia Ahavamalle, 289; IL, 285, or 
Bhuovanasikamalla, 289, f. ; IIL, IV. 
Soemo, brother of Uderoldl 


Ségidrinitha, Arupagirinitha, poet, of 
Mujlandram .. U4—O8 
Sénagiri, Arugagirindthe „ 98 


छत, Soundah, in N. Kansra, and Austria's 
commercial venture 4. 


Song Yong, Chinese pilgrim, on Mihirakula, ete. 19 
Sephist, Dialogue, (Plato), and economics 233 
Sérpirage, and Sopra, cap. of an ancient 
dist. =a 713.40.:; 78 
Soul, the, and Kimandaki, 108, f.; trans 
migration of, ete., Sup. 2: 4: 6; 21: 23—25; 27, i. 
sound, the wide, of EF and 0, (contd. from 
Vol. XLVI, p. 304) 24, f£; 27, ff. ; 225, 9. 
Spirit, the theory of, in the Bhagavadgitd 


Sup. 24—26; 31; 34 | 


Spiritual, life, Indian, stages of, 101; and the 


Eshatriyas = Sup. 9 
Spring, in the Raghuvariia 253 ; 254 & n. 
springs, in Sind .. .. 042 
jraddodhdndn, superstitious devotees .. == ता 


Sravana Belgola, in Mysore, statue in | 

Sri, goddess, in the Arthaddsira, 51, n.; and 

Sri-Chandra-Sati, k., coina of 

Srikanthdgrama, the, and the poets of Mullag 
dram 


Srinangeraya 11., the Arivil]maigalam plates of, 79 


éringdra rasa, erotic passion, and temple 
sculpture (see erotic, 216) = B17 

Gri-parvata, Siri-tana, hill .. 151 

Sri-PulumAvi, Siro Polemmios „ 1 


Srirafiga, IL, copperplates of .. - -* भश 


Sri-Saila, k., Siritana . 151 
Grivallabha, and Varatunga Pigpdys, copper- 
plates of. . ४ 81 
stage, the, in ancient Indis = . 232 
Staht, Lieut, and Austria's commer- 
` cial venture 81, f. 
staples, Europe staples, ana Austria's commer- 
cial venture .. ® 10; 15 
State-craft, (see म क, 102) science of 


statues, Gommateivara, at Sravana-BelgolA, 
139 ; female, Besenagar 


Stedman, Sam., E. L Co.’sservant .. „ ` ¶1 


Steppe of Balga, and the Umayyads, 173, f. 


| Stone, inscrips., Bhinmpur 
210 


= 243 
285 


= 200 


13; 15, च, 
Song of Jasavanta Sonegare, date = * -. 47 





INDEX 


ae 


Sthingunduru, agraAara, छप bjects studied there. 257 
whe 242 


Stormont, Viscount, Sec, of State i & n. 


| Btrait Settlements, coinage of .. oh >+ 28 
| Stratagem, of Alexander, agninat Porus .. 245, f. 


stapas, Saiichi, 72; 216; Buddhist and Jaina, 


lll; 114; in Odra i a .. 200 
Subandhu, and Kaélidisa a न 47, 1. 
Subha-Chandra, Jaina monk 210 


Subhadrd-Dhanaijayandiake, play, by प्त 


kavi 125, n. 
Subrahmanyakevi, scholar of Mandira =» 94 
Sudaréana-laka .. re - 162, n.; 14 
Sudasana, vil.,in Nasikeave grant .. 162 &n. 


Sédraka Sitavaheana,and Vikrama =, a 


- $Gdras, and Abhiras, 35, 1. ; and Vdrttd, 237 n.— 


239, n.; and emancipation .. „> Sup. 27 

| Suffolk, Earl of, Sec. of State 574 n. 

| इण कय , and Dary&penthi religion 204, f. 
sugar, manufactured by the Austrians. . = 


13 
द्वात, quarter-master == नी 
gukra, KAvya 11879, (55 त => 196 
Sulivan, Ben., of Fort St. George = =» @& 
Sultan, Suratraina, and SépAdri, 95, f. ; Murad, 

178—190; Salim, JahAngir, 


Khindesh .. al a .» Lol; 185,f. 


ence in 


San, and Brahmé ete., 136; 138; worship, in 


Mexico, 217; in the Raghuoaméa, 253—255 
and Buddha, Sup. 10; Sarya . Gp 


| Suigas, and Siduka > न्व अ == "त 


Superb, E. 1. Co.'s ship = =* == 68 
Bir, dyn., of Delhi = व => Lt 


SurAju'ddaula, and Omichund, ete., 265—270;273, f. 


Bdrapdla, Vigrahapils 185 
Surishtra, Kathidwid, 150; 153; and Gauta 
miputra, etc. .. + 154; 164 


Surat, Mogul's city, and Wm. Bolts, eto. 2; 3; 
5; 8; and Kapora te a == ae 


Suratha, Surfiahfra in Lake net | eel 
Surways, inscrip. of Ganapati Raje = 241 
Sirys, Gun g., 138; or Siryya, 214; and the 
stzra, style, and bhdsyastyio =<. -- 100—192 
varparmkha, tn., and Ushavadita = 7 
Suvarpinibha, writer =, = «+ 189 


Suvarnas, coins .. ५ ० 76 
Svayambhu, eon of Tyagarija, of Mandira, 
possibly two of the |॥ ५०५ 1 इ, ie 


INDEX 


Svetadvipa, White Island, and the Sages 
. Sup 154n.; 16 


Svetaketu, and the Admasisira =-= 198&n. 
Svetimbara, Jain sect | .„ 1५7 


oanishad . ५ Sup. 14. 15 
Svetavaha, and other variants, names of Ar- 

== Sup. 13 

Syria, and the week days, 112; and architec 

ture, eto. 170—172 ; 176, n. ; and Antiochus. 2v7 


Systems, Philosophical, of India .. 101: 104—106 


Tabari, historian . . i a =» 1१४ 
Tafi‘ul Ryan, stone seat, Ehindesah~ . . „> 162 
Taila I., Bidimi Chalukya k., 256; IL, 285, 
236 & n.; or Ahavamalla, 287; III. > 285 
Taimir and India ‘ ++ -» 115 
Tak Eivan, building near Karkh . 173 
takiyoh, hermiit's hut rad -» 206 
Talgund, inscrip. en setae sa: wee 
Ta'lib-i-ibn Ustad, or Mushta’gi, Sind 
205 
Talpagiri, Mettaipp4di or RAjan&thapura. $4: 100 
iamasa, + Sup. 6, n. 
Tambapanni, riv., identification of 48, 1; 207 
Témraparni, riv i ee 48, f 
tanmatdnusdritd, totality of followers of a doc- 
trine ० ae >> 168 
Tarikh-i-Shivaji, Persian work a 300 
Paipdddaudhydia, expression, applied to Pura- 
gupta os lei, f£. 
Tatta, cap. of Sind, and Uderolil 198, £;. 
= ० =» 130 
Tazila, अणा, inscrip. 76; to., 138 ; and Bir- 
kap - | ॐ । ॥ >, क क 263 


Taylor, J., of Madrasapatam ee > क == ध 
ध्र, हक oh ‘im ee 
Tel, Telingiri, and the Telaviha riv. .. ee Th 
Telang, on Bhakti Sup. 16 &n. ; 28, n.—32 
Tellichorry, and Austria's commercial venture, 
B—12; 14 
Telugu, co., Andhradedsa : = = न 
Temples, of Siva and Vishnu, 94, 96; of the 
Sun, Kanarak, etc., 209, ff. ; worship 
department, Mauryan institution .. -- 61 


Teasitori, Dr., and the wide sound of E and 0, 

37& o.—39 ; 43—47 ; 225, ff. 

texte, on Viriid, ete, .. | 238—240 
Thakurs, and Uderolal, 200 & ०.; 201 & ०.: 202 

ODd exogamy .. se 8% ०७ 
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Thalner, vil, Earvand, and Raja Ahmed, 


115, {-; 121; 141 

The Divine Song, Bhogoradgitd ..Sup. 2, ॐ 7 
The Practical Path, by Champat Rai Jain 
Book-Notice .. > 139 
theatre, etc,, and samdja „ * 221—223 & 2. 
Theiam, and the Bhagavadgitd. Sup. J—46, n.; 8, n. 


Theology, trayi 102—104; 106, £; 109 
Thomas, 5t., and Parthia + Sup. 15 
Tiberius, or Augustus, on coins 77, 0. 
Tibet, Tibat, and Alexander +, B45 
tiger, ryighra . 197 


Timbe, near Delagoa Bay,and Wm. Bolts .. 1 
Tinnevelly dist., ancient Pandya kingdom .. 48 
Pirtha-kalpa, a work by Jinaprabhasiri .. 69 
Tirumalariya, copperplates of “i „= 8 
Tissa, k. of Ceylon ae 48 
tombe, Nabatwan, and vaulted roofs, ete., 

169; 176; of Mohammad Tughlag, 176; of 

Uderolal 201, 1 


Topdainddu, and Mujlandram nf 99 
| Toramiina, Eray Boar inscrip., ete. 18, f£. 
| Torevanda, inscrip. a . 289 
| rade, Austrian, in 8. India 59, f. 
। tradition, and Alexander ay -. 265 

tragedy, Black Hole 265 : 266 & ®. 

1 7116 कका birwia of Boméévara 1... 289 & 5. 

Traué de [Economie Politique (1615) + ood 

Tranguebar, Danish settlement .. 58, f. 

transmigration, of the soul. Sup. 21 

frayi, theology, 102; 106, 1. 109; 238: 239 & n.: 

291; 256 


214; 216 & >. 


treaty, with Suriju'ddaula, etc. 
trees, in temple carvings, etc. 


| Trengganu, and Malay currency ‘a ee 


Tredage,and Vdritd .. 223 
Triest, and Austria's commercial venture, 9; 32; 


61 & n.; 58—60; 64: 68; Society of .. 85, च. 


| Trilokasfiva, palm-leaf MS.,extract from .. 22 


वत्ती त्क 136, ff. 
Trinkat, Tricuttec, Nicobarisl... .. .. 33 
d -. Sup. 15, +. 


Tuba, frontier fort, Hauriin 174: 177 
Tughlag dyn - . 116 


Udayagiri, mt., 168 ; temples on, 210, n. ; caves, २1१ 


Uddilaka, and the Admaddsira 189 4n. 
Uddandapura, Bihar 110, £ 
uddhrta, meaning of ,„ 1 
Uddyotakara, early writer 103, fj 


34 





Uderolal, see Religion in Sind --:  ¢- 


udydina, royal gardens =+ द कभ =» & 
Udyota KeSari, inscrip.. .. => 210, 1 
Ujjain, Ozene, cap., of Chashtana, ete,, 16d. 156 

and Akbar, 180; and Sun worship .. 218 
Ujjayini, Ujeni, 78; Avanti .. 101 : 107 
Ukhaijir, palace, तापन स्त, =+ ae oe 125 
Ulugh Khiin, and Rand Chihada Achiri ,„ 243 
Umar, Khalifah, or al-Fdriig, ancestor of the 

Fartigidyn. .. a = 116, † 
Umar ibn ‘Abd al-Aziz, and the कष + „ 176 
Umayyad Ehalifs, Arabs, 174; a power in C 

Asia at > LTT 


[तात] च प्र], Church ete., with vaulted roof. 172 

Umtdtiyah, exemple of vaulted roof, at .. 172 

Upanishads, the, and the Bhagavadgitd, 
Sup. 14 ; 16; 31 &n.; 35 


Uianns, Sukra, ete., 1035; and Gautama 107, 9. 
Ushavadita, two of the name, 73 & n.; his bene 
factions mt ae = j4—78 
usury, aco money-lending a a 234, n. 
Uttamabhadras, and MAlaysa .. snap 
Uttaridis, in Sind = र es -» 203 
Uttara-purdaa, oxtract from .. „„ 20—22, 7.* 
ullhdna, energy .. 4 aa o* -» 58 


Faocha, and Vracha, words in Adoka inacrip. 53, +. 
vackeel, vakil 20 & २, 


= & | >, = = = 


Vadhryaéva, Vadhri, son of Indrasena, 28)—2&4 |` 


Vaidarbha School, of poeta = > > 204 
Vaijyayania, Ee क चः = ऋ (म. a6 6l, Da 
Paidesika, system of philesophy, 104: 106; 108; 

190, Ef. 
Vaishnava worship and Buddhism, ote. 84 ; 220 
Vaidravana, p ==. 81, च, 


प्र, and Vdritd, 237 & n., 238; 240: 256; 
and emancipation ** . 
Vakgi-tira, Vankgu, Oxug, riv. uN pe cee 
Valaipattanam, Baliapatamt 10, n. 
Vallabha, commentator, 251; 253, n. ; and the 
Krishna sect .. as .. Sup. 19; 20 
Valiraka, cives .. a one an os 44 
coijd, cattl-rearing .. ¢ . 256 
Varihamihira, 108 ; and Sun, idols... 136; 138; 150 


165 


= = 


Varatuiga Pandya, Srivallabha, copperplate 

of + On 
Vardharia, or Budhiis, Thakurs asd > 203 
Varga, Apeorns leader == =. on = 197 | 
vargr, varag, wolf we ae 


Fdrttka-siira, Patafjali's gloss to, and the 


4101799 क. ॥ हः ककः ऋ क 26 








197, ff. 


Sup. 27 


= 7 
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यः 
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dried, the Ancient Hindu Economica, 234, ff. : 
256, 0. ;: 2765, ff. 
Vdearadatid, romance by Subandhu =» 47, {~ 
Visishthiputra Pulumfivi, कात्तिक 
154, f,; inserips. of =... eure oe =. 232 
1 11111 । 1 i: 155 
Visudeva, gf. 
Vishnu, 84; 


and Trivikramé-Vimana 
137. † ३ in the Bhagevedgitd 
Sup. 4:5: 9--19; 17518: ॐ: 21 
Vatesvara tree, Port... =. S14 
Vitsydyans, and Kantilya, 102 & n.—l04& n.: 
106—108; and the Admaddatra, 188 & n. ; 
and Mallaniga,ete., 189 & n.; 190 4 n. ; and 
Eiélidies, two of the name, 195 & 7. ; and 
samidjya a >» 221, f. 
Vaulting system of the Hindola Mahal, Man 
aa 8 # 169, ति. 
Fdyupurdnaa, प्व, हका the Abhirag .. 35: 36 द n, 
Veda, the, and Krishna, ctc., Sup. 18; 21 : 26 
Vedinta and the Bhagavadgitd ..Sup. 5—9: 34,1. 
Védantaddika, founded the Vadagalni Srivaish- 
nava sect = 100 
Vedio, legend, of Vishnu, 84; Schools, 190, f. ; 
works, and Fdrtid, 236 & n.; and the Bhaga- 
vadgitd .. Sup. 6 T&n.: 11 
Vedidri, son of SAtakarni 72 


2+ + 


+ mH च. ऋ छः "क 


| Vegetable, and animal, sacrifices, 189,n.; god, 207, f. 


Venice न a 
Véikata I, 11, copperplates of Bl 
Venture, commercial, see Austria's =» 1, ति. 
Vernon,Sir Ed., Comnmnder-in-Chief, E. Indies. — 
a2 n. 
70 


ऋ क क तः - 





Vétila, ghost k., and Sitavihana „= .. 
Vibhdgapatramd/d, a name for the Pirtkapai- 
as += of eee TH च. 
Bup. 20 
206 
ii 


Vibhava, Livara and Erishne 
Victoria and Albert,.Museum: .... 
Victory pillar, at Kimaké¢iivara pifha .. 14 
Vidabhs, Vidarbha, co., and Ga 

150; and the Vaidarbha School of Poetry.. 264 
Vidyipati,g. -. 9 
Vidyarapya, 3 १5 
Vidyis, and Kautilya, 102—104; 107, n.—109; 237 


i , त 


@. 2 Lies = i 


क कः 


Vienna, and Austria's commercial venture, 


3:35, 6; 34: 86; OO: 91 


| Vigrabapila IL, ULL, inserips. of, ete, 111; or 


Siiraplila हत: 
Vijayanagara, dyn., jdsona writers of and the 

pocts of Mullandram, 79, ff. ; pedigree of the 

commposers, ete, ©. === +» 82, f. ; 99 


क का ऋ, छ 


| Vikrama, and Malava,oras, ete. 16; 2); and the 


week-days va 112 & छ. 
Vikramiditya, k. of Ujjain, 70; ITI, 286 & n.; 

IV, 2864 nm; V., 285, 286 &n.; वक्फ ` 

wanattalia, 297 कः. ; VE .. 29 


i» = च क्र 


। + 1 


Viliviyakura, Baleokourons, coins of .. a. 163 
Vinasphori,and Vanaspara . ..,, ae 208, f 
Vindhyna, Vijha, mts, =, me a =» 181 
एत, word, in Adoka insorip.. . 43; 4 & त, 
Vira Narasithha, copperplate of. . = .. 70 
Virapurushadatta, Sri Ikehviku, k. ., ,„ 156 
Virgina, cult #. कक = »» 205; 208 
Viripikshs, copperplates of .. aa १9 


Visikha, worshipped by the Mauryas .. =, 
Vishnu, Termples, 95, 1. ; and the Sun, 136 & * 
n.: 197; 220; imege, ete., 164 ; २18 ; Trivik- 
rama worship, 84; in the Hhagavadgtid, 

Sup. 2:4, 5,n.;6,n.; 11; 17:18 

Vuishnuiam, pre-Mussalman, 204, n.; in the 
Bhagavadgitd .. Sup. 14; 19 

Vishnupida, on Gaya Peak, 84 # n.; 219; 
inserip, .. 109, f 
Vishnupur, P*i-shen-p'o-pu-lo 204, 7. 
Vishnu vite, attack on Uderolal.. 4 = 24 
Vispugupta, Kautilya, or Chanakya...101; 159; 190 
Viévimitra, and the Andhras, 70; and Rama 240 
Vidvaphini, Visvaphatika, ctc.,and Vanaspara. 298 


ऋ 9 


* का क चः छै i 


कै h छि 


Viévaripa Sena, copperplates of "9, 220 
Vietbopatramdid, the == 19,0; MM, 125, ff. 
volunteer, reformados .. क? + -. 84 
vraja, orajas, divisions ofland.. .. ..55 &n. 
Vrindaban, and Sun worship .. af =» 220 


Vrittis, in Mammata’s Kdvya Prokdd4a,an addi- 


tional proof of the genuineness of .. =» i 


Vudri, inserip. _. 3/4 an .. 958 

Vyfisa, andthe story of Indrasena ..281; Sup. 20 

Wadagéri inscrip RS. oo 

RENEE 11 त dominoes LF 

wd १5, crocodile ae . «+ 197 
Walid 1, Umayyad Khalifa, 174; and the 

miArdh .. ८ ५ zl -» 175 


Walker, man with Capt, Cook, and with Wm 
Bolta .. 90 & n. 


wall-paintings, Kugair ‘Amrah =. es गी 
Wagdi'-¢ Nizdmehdhiyyah, and the Bwr- 


hdn-i-Ma-dsir i ए, 120 &n 
Warren Hastings, and Austria's commercial 
Waiter worship, in Sind .. es ne == 197 
Watson, Admiral, and relief of Calcutta .. 266 

Watts, Ed., E. 1. Co.'s servant .. 4 186, f. 
Watts, Wm., Chief, Kasimbazar == 265, ff. 
wealth, art of ... =, 293235; 239; 256 


Weber, and the Bhagavadgitd ., Sup. 1; 6, n.; 
10—13; 15—18 & n.; 21, 0.; 29: 31 
wedding customs, Jodhpur, 
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week days, and Vikrama 


ड क्र aw 112 

werwolf ६ ve ०» 187 
Western ChAlukyna of Ealyisi, chronology 

नः क $ 285, ff. 

Western Ghita, Malaya a - a+ [शा 

Capt., £. J. Co.'s servan 

8 9 

wolf, cargr re sh i = >=» 19 

wolf-god, Apollo ee as 208 


women, and orthodoxy in India, 189, 7. ; and 


| 


Uderolal, 202; their studies, ete, 230, 7. ; 256 ; 
and chariot races, 283; and emancipation, 


Sup. 27 
words, European, corruption of ae -. 106 
Works and Days,a work by Hesiod .. => 233 


worship, and the Mauryas, 51 ; 84, 9, ; in Sind, 
191; 202 ; 204: 207, 1.; of the Sun, 217—219 & n. 


Xenophon, and economics =e 


Xerxes, palace of os 


233 £ n. 
"» 200 


कक 


9 89 ४5५, and the followers of Krishna, 
Sup. 9; 11; 13, n. 
Yajia-Sitakarpi.. .. ., 156, f. 
Yajiavalicya, on beef dict 189, ए. 
Yajvapilas, or Jajapallas of Narwar =, 241, ff. 


i th 


क क । 


Yale, Elihu, KE. T. Co.'s servant. . ध 56; 84 
Yomn, Sakyama , , =" = ` Seles 
च ताल, coins of .. 5 =" „> £90 


| Y4r Lotf Khiin, Indian officer (1757) 267; 268; 


270 & क. 
Yaramidirijs, or Paramédiraja, Jajapella k. ,.242 
Yaéodharman, and Mihirnkula , , = =+ 18 
Yavanas, Greoka .. ine a ze -» 163 
Yéwir, inscrip. .. = = 288 


Yoga system, of philosophy, 102; 104, 4. ; 107— 
109; Sup. 21—23; 27 
Yuan Chwang, Hioven Thaang, 150, n.; on 


Mihirakula, 163; and Odra stipas ,, ** 209 
£afor-al-Walih, the,and Kbindesh .. 183; 185 
Zidrat, of Khwaja Khisr ,.  ,. 204: 206 


Zimmerman, with Capt. Cook, and with Wm. 


90 & n. 
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GARBE’S INTRODUCTION TO THE BHAGAVADGITA.* 
TRAMSLATED FEOM THE GeRuManN BY N. B. UTGIEAR, w.a.; POOXA. 

[Text p. 5] OF tranlations of Bhag,. and of treatises over it, there is certainly no lack." 
A new translation and investigation of the famous poem is not however superfluous, 
since Bohtlingk in his “ Bemerkungen zur Bhag.”"* has shown how much vet remains td 
be done for an exact understanding of the text of the Shag. Bohtlingk’s remarks 
conclude with the words :—‘‘ An unprejudiced examination of the philosophical contents 
of the Bhag, influenced by no commentator is certainly very much to be wished for, 
if coming from a scholar familiar with the philosophical systems of India.” If the great 
scholar—only recently snatched away from us—be right in holding this view, and if I might 
reckon myszelf—on the ground of my work for the Indian Philosophy—as amongst those 
qualified for such a work, I need have no scruples in putting forward the result of (my) 
all-sided and searching investigation of the Bhaq 

I.—The Bhagavadgita in Its Original Form. 

[ Text p. 6] The days when the Bhag. because of the loftiness of its thought and of 
its language excited in Europe nothing short of enthusiastic rapture, are long gone by, 
We are—in spite of phantastic theosophists like Franz Hartmann—grown more sober and 
more critical, and do not any more shut our eyes to the manifest shortcomings and weak 
points of the poem. Even now thestill prevai ing view in India is of the homogeneity? of the 
Bhag., though this view has been often enough refuted by German scholars, Already in 
1326 had W. von Humboldt in his well-known essay “On an Episode of vhe 
Mahabharata known under the name of Bhag,,'’ p. 53, said: ‘“‘The interpolations and 
additions can with great probability be conjectured even if one be not in the position to 
single them out ;" and again p. 54, “ the relationship of the individual doctrines would pro- 
bably have been stronger if indeed the idea of unify had prevailed from the very first design 
«of the work," With greater decisiveness bas Weber efter him [Jnd. Stu. II, 394 (1853)) 
expressed himself on this point The Bhag. can be regarded only as > combination 
of partly very different kinds of pieces.” A. Holtzmann, Das Mahah., II., pp. 163-165 
emphasises the necessity of the supposition that the Bhag. might have been recast 
60 also 7. W. Hopkins in his Great Epic of India, 1902, speaks more than once (p. 205, 
p- 234) of the rewritten Gifi (rewritten by a modernizing hand). In what way Hopkins 
thinks that the Gita might have been rewrittten is to be seen from his older work The 








duction to his (German) Translation of Bhazavadgita appeared at Leipzig 





= [ Garbe's (Gerthan) Intro 
in 1905.] 

' A comprehensive review of the MSS., editions and translations of the Akay. and of its native 
commentaries and of the explanatory treatises thereof by European scholars is given by A Holtemann, 
Das Mahdbhdrata, 11. 1893, pp. 121—153. Since the appearance of Holtamann's work no year has passed 

* Berichte der phil-hist Klass der Kinigh. Sachs. Gesell. der Wissen. siteung Vom 6 Febr. 1897. 

> Protap Chandra Roy says in his translation of the Mahdbhdrata, VI. 75, note: “ The text of the 

Gitd has come down to us without, it may be ventured to be stated, any interpolation.” 
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Religions of India, p. 389, [Text p. 7] where it is said: “This Divine Song (or Song of 
the Blessed One) is at present a Krishnaite version of an older Vishnuite poem and this in 
turn was at first an unsectarian work, perhaps a late Upanishad.” Again at p. 399, 
Hopkins says: “It is noticeable that although Krishna (Vishuu) is the ostensible speaker, 
there is scarcely anything to indivate that the poem was uriginally composed even for 
एण. + As would be evident from what follows, I do not share this view of the Aimerican 
scholar, The conviction, however, that the Bhag. has not reached us in its original 
form but has undergone essential transformations, is now, however, shared by most of 
the Indologists outside India. Still this conviction has not upto now led any one 
to separating the later parts of the Bhag. And this for conceivable reasons—sinre any 
such attempt exposes the critique quite too much to objections and contradictions. 
Because of the importance which the Bhag., however, possesses for the Indian spiritual life, 
it appears to me to be in the religio-historical interests of the (present) moment, that such 
a task should be ventured. The translation that I offer in the sequel will neither 
be polished nor smooth, but wil! be quite literal, and will contain therefore in smaller type 
those parts, whichaccording to my view are interpolated bya later hand, In this I have 
proceeded on the following considerations. 

A. Holtzmann (op, cil., pp. 163, 164) is on account of the inconsistencies in the Bhag. 
led to the conclusion that “ We have before us a Vishnuite revision of a pantheistic poem. 
We must distinguish between an older and a later Bhay. The older poem was o 
philosophico-poetical episode of the old genuine Mahabharata, being composed with ॐ 
pantheistic tendency.” (Text ए. 8] When I read this statement the conviction grew 
strongly on me that the fact was just the opposite of this. Jyst before the passage qu 
above, Holtzmann correctly shows how the theological idea of the poem must be regarded 
as a contradiction with itself. “On the one hand, the pantheistic and thoroughly impersonal 
World-Soul, on the other, the extremely personal and realistic Krishna-Vishou, meorporated 
as a human being ; and weare called uponto believe that these two principles are identical.” 
Because of this contradiction the investigation must, as a of fact, proceed to 
distinguish the later component parts of the Gilé from the older ones; but in my opinion 
the investigation should not be carried on after Holtzmann’s fashion. 

The whole character of the poem in its design and execution ig preponderatingly theistic. 
A personal God Krishna stands forth in the form of a human hero, expounds his doctrine, 
enjoins, above all things, on his listener, along with the performance of his duties, loying faith 
in Him and self-surrender; and then discloses Himself as an act of especial grace in 
His super-mundane but withal personal form, and promises to the faithful as a reward for 
his faith, that he would be united with Him afte? his death, and would be admit | 
the fellowship of God. And by the side of this God—(who is) delineated as personally 
possible, and who dominates the whole poem—stands out frequently the impersonal neutral 
Brahman, the Absolute, as the highest principle. At one time Krishna says that He is the 
sole Highest God who has created the world and all beings and rules over it all ; at another 


















i Of interpolations and changes (made) in the Bhag. Tp ©.Of dawerpolations: and. changes (made) «in the: Bhagey-Horkinn. tueetes:/Relégionn लकमभ ins teste, Religions of India, 301» 
aod 420 (top). 
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time, he expounda the Vedantic doctrine of Brahman and Maya—the Coemical Illusion, and 
xpounds as the highest goal of a human being that he be freed fromthe World-Illusion and 
become Brahman. These two doctrines—the theistic and the pantheistic—are mixed up 
with each other, and follow each other, sometimes quite unconnected and sometimes loosely 
ected. And it is not the case that the one is represented as a lower, exoteric 
[ Text -p. 9] and the other, as the higher esoteric doctrine, It is nowhere taught that the 
Theism isa preliminary step to the knowledge of the reality or that it is its symbol, and 
that the pantheism of the Vedinta is the (ultimate) reality itself; but the two beliefs are 
treated of almost throughout as.though there was indeed no difference between them, either 
verbal or real. 

One might seek to disregard the contradictions in the Bhag, with the 
explanation that there was not to be expounded in the Bhag. any consistent system, 
but that it was only a poet speaking there, who received and fashioned thonghts as they 
streamed into his mind, without paying any heed to the inconsistencies that are to be found 
at various places.’ Any such view regarding the Gila is quite erroneous. The Gita is 
certainly no “artistic work which the all-comprehending vision of a genius has created.” 
‘The play of inspiraticn is indeed oftentimes perceptible ; not seldom, however, there are 
{merely high- ) sounding, empty words with which an idea that has been already quite often 
explained, is repeated ; and occasionally the literary expression is exceedingly faulty 
Verses are bodily taken over from the Upanishad literature, and this is certainly what a 
poct filled with inspiration would never have done, The workings of Sativa, Rajas and 
Tamas are systematised with a truly Indian pedantry, and much indeed besides this 
could be brought forward to prove that the Gild is not the product of a genuinely poetic 
«restive impulse, but is partially a purely artistic didactic pocm for the propounding of 
certain definite religio-philosophical ideas. The inconsistency pervading through the 
greater part of the Gild [Text p, 10 ] cannot, therefore, be overcome by relying onthe 
poetic character of the poem. One can remove the inconsistency only by the supposition 
that out of the two heterogeneous doctrines that are put in the mouth of the personal 
God Krishva, one must be a later addition. And if this be the case, could we really 
doubt that we must reject the pantheistic doctrine (as a later addition) and not the 
heistic one, as Holtzmann does ? 

Fou Humboldt, p02) keys: There is (in the Gird) w nage thut speaks in the fulnoss and enthusiasm 
of his knowledge and of hiy feelings, and not a philosopher brought up in any achool, who divides 
hia material in conformity १५ gattled method, and arrives at the last steps of his doctrines through 
the clue of a set of systematic ideas | 

॥ Bdbtlingk in his Bemerkungen ( p. 6, end) eays ‘The Gifd contains by the side of many high 
and beautiful thoughts, not a few weak points: contradictions (which the commentators have tried 
ty paan over av excusable), repetitions, exaggerations, absurdities and loathesome points.” Hopkins 
_ Religions of India, p 700, names the अत. aa a characteristic work of the Hindu Literature “ in ita sub- 
fimity os in ita puerilities, in its logic aa in its want of it 7 and p. 309 (bottom), ** an ill-assorted cabinet 
of primitive philosophical opinions.” Hopkins passes the following judgment (p, 400) on the poetic worth 
of the Bhag. “ Despite ita occasional power and mystic exaltation, the Divina Song in ita present 
estate as a poctical production is unsatisfactory. The samo thing is said over and over again and the con-_ 
tradictions in phraseology and meaning af? a4 numerous aa the repetitiens, so that ons ia Dot surprised 
+o find it described कन ^" the Wonderful Song, which causes the hair to stand on ond. 
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One might, however, object that the Indians themselves have not at all seen any 
inconsistency in this combination of Pantheism and Theism ; in many other passages of the 
Mahabharata (eg. just at its commencement, Anukramanikiparvan, vv, 22-24), in the 
Purinas and elsewhere, Krishna, te. Vishnu. is indeed often enough identified with 
the universal Soul. And in the system of Riminuja, the Brahman is conceived to be 
thoroughly personal,—as an all-powerful, all-knowing and all-merciful Ruler of the 
Universe which is pervaded by His godly spirit. Why should not have (therefore) the 
author of the Gifd composed the poem under this belief itself in which the theistic and 
the pantheistic elements lay side by side? 


[ Text 9. 11] To this I reply as follows. The identification of Krishua with Brahman, 
his being regarded as the universal Soul, belongs to a period posterior to the original 
Bhag.—s period filled with syncretic inclinations. This can proved from the Gitd 
itself 85 it has come down to us. 


Asis well-known, Krishna comes to be regarded as the Supreme Principle first in the 
later parts of the Mahabharata. The Gita, however, does not belong to its later interpola- 
tions. The Gila, even in the revised form in which it lies before us, is regarded rightly as one 
of the older episodes of the Mahabharata. (Holtzmann, op. cit., part II, 121 ; Hopkins, 
Great Epic, 205, 402,) Indeed Holtzmann (I, 127) would “ascribe the oldest parts of 
the Bhag, unhesitatingly to the older poem.” Even if Ido not subscribeto this latter 
statement still on ground ofits language and its metre, the relative antiquity of the Bhag- 
cannot be doubted.’ With this also quite fits in (the circumstance) that in the Gif 
` Krishna stands forth almost thoroughly as a person, and that his identification with 
_Brahman is expressed in clear words only in a few passages (which also will be discussed 
more closely shortly), I shall here only call attention to Bhag, VII. 19: “ At the 
end of many lives the man of knowledge approaches me realising that ‘ Vasudeva is 
everything.’ Such a high-souled person is very difficult to find.” That is, Krishna was 
very seldom regarded as the all (or Brahman), but he was almost always Tegarded as a 
personal God. Does not the reviser of the (itd express here in quite clear words thai 
the identification of Krishna with Brahman was at his time firet in (process of) growth? In 
the first verse of the twelth Adhyiiya, which in my opinion belongs to the older poem, those 
who revere the unchangeable and unknowable Brahman are placed in opposition to 
the Theists who worship Krishna, with a preference for the latter (verse 2), and with a 
remark that the difficulties [in the way] of the Theists for obtaining eternal welfare are 
lesser [than for the Avyakta-Upisakas} (verse 5). 


[Text p. 12] Hopkins, Great Epic, 398, characterises the third of the periods postu- 
lated by him in the development of the Mahabhérata-text in these words :-—“ Re-making of 
the epic with Krishna as all-god, &c."’; for the preceding second period, [a Mahdbhérata tale 
with Pandu heroes, lays and legends combined by the Puranic diaskeuasts] Hopkins lays 








7 For more oa this point, see part IV of this Preface, 
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down “ Krishua as a demi-god.” Qn the ground of this close-fitting theory 5 क theor, 
which in its essentials is quite convincing to me—I believe Hopkins cannot possibly be 
regarded as holding that Krishna had developed from a demi-god immediately to an all- 
god, from a half god to a universal being. In between lies naturally the transition from 
half (demi-) god to , and his identification with Vishnu.® Only after the Krishna cult 
had reached that point inits development, couldthe one god be identified with the Universal 
Soul;—an event furthermore which signifies more the degradation of the Brahman 
conception than the exaltation of the personal God. 

The original Bhag. has been composed during that period in which Krishna- 

शोणा had become the highest (or we might simply say, the) God of Brihmanism: and in 

the period when Krishva began to be identified with Brahman and «a Vedintic turn to be 
given to Krishnaism in general, originates the pantheistic revision of the poem as it lies 
before us now; and then originate also those constituent parts (of the poem) which 
in my translation I have exhibited as additions. Indeed, 1 have already indicated that 
Krishna first appears in the Gild to be identified with Brahman only very sporadically. 
Many times [Text p.13 ] the conceptions of Krishna and of Brahman are placed in juxta- 
position (but) as quite different from each other, so that it almost makes an impression as 
though the reviser might have shrunk from asserting quite emphatically the identity of 
Krishna and Brahman because of the distinctly theistic character of his subject-matter. 
Arjuna indeed says to Krishna (X, 12): ‘‘Thou art the Highest Brahman”, and in the 
paseage already cited, it is said ^ Vasudeva is All” (VII, 19). [Similarly in XI, 40]. 
However VII, 1, Arjuna asks—‘‘ What is the Erahman ?”, and Krishra answers (v. 3) not 
that “I am Brahman” but says “ Brahman is the unchanging highest principle ' ` and gives 
a different explanation of himself inv. 4b. In XIV, 26-27 Krishna says, ^ He whoserves 
mo with an unswerving devotion is fit to become one with Brahman, because [ am the 
substratum of Brahman.” In XVIII, 50-53, it is taught how the perfected one reaches 
Brahman; bot immediately thereafter (vv. 54, 55) we hear that having become Brahman, 
he compasses devotion for Krishra and that consequently he entera into Krishna 

In these passages, then Krishna and Brahman are quite distinctly distinguished from 
each other. It is not only here that they are separate, but (they are so) everywhere 
through the whole poem (excluding of course those passages where the Vedantic reviser has 
mixed up and completely identified with each other the two ideas). Inthe older poem 
Krishna speaks of himself—and Arjuna of Krishna—as an individual, a person, a conscious 
God-head.° In the additions made at the time of the revision, the neutral Brahman 
steps in as the highest principle and is occasionally identified with Krishna. To summarise 
therefore, in the older poem ia preached Krishaaism based philosophically on Sauakhya-yoga 
character of the Mahdbhdrata—a theory that is shared by no non-Indian scholar 

9 Of this identification of Kyishna with Vishnu and the reason thereof I shall treat at length 
in « different connection in part I] of the Preface. 

™ Eyon in the description of the Rishis, Mbs. VI, Adhb, 65 (Calc. Edition), Krishns i. viewed 
quits emphatically in @ personal capacity 
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the Vedanta he Vedinte philccopity[ ett Yh} Welosplt नन्या oa [ Text p. 14 ] is taught inthe additions (made al the time) of the revision. 
Of course it is known long since that the doctrines of the Simkhya-yoga are for the most 
part the basis of the philosophical ideas of the Bhag. and that by their side, the Vedinta 
considerably recedes to the back-ground. How often are Sétakhya and Yoga mentioned by 
name, while (the word) Vedanta comes only once (Vedantakrit, XV. 15) and that too in the 
sense of Upanishad.'2 So then even if we think only of the role which the philosophic: 
systems play in the present क, and if we hold in view the irreconciah © difference 
between the Samkhya-yoga (on the one) and the. Vedanta (on the other hand),—a 
difference which can only be overcome by distinguishing older and nower parts (in the 
(ild),—the Vedintie portions of the Bhag. would be proved tc be over again as 
un-original. Were we, therefore, to investigate the Gilé either from the religious or from 
the philosophical point of view, [ Text p. 15 ] the same result would be attained in either 
Case, 

Since Mimirhs4 and Vediénta are most closely bound up with each other in the 
philosophical literature of Brahmanism, it is conceivable that the reviser of the Gila 
thould have ushered in Mimiined tenets as well, along with Vedantic Views, in this popular 
work, more religious than strictly philosophical. That the poem itself inveighs against 
the performance of Vedic works (II. 43-46, and XVII. 66) has not prevented the reviser 
(of Gila) from making additions in which he brings in his ritualistic stand-point and 
impressively recommends (IIT. 9-18, TV. 31) the Vedic sacrificial work. The sacrifice was 
in the older poem (IV. 25 and ff. and elsewhere), thoroughly understood i 
spiritual sense 
























Meal ranap iets. oil ik uh eee Sadie el The additions made (to the Gisd) at the timo of the revision sre related to the original Bhag. 
48 the subsequently interpolated Uteratapaniyd to the older Pireatdpantya in the case of the 
Nrisithatdpaniya Upanishad. Weber (Ind. Stud, IX, 64) has characterised the two partaof this 
Upantahad in the following words : “ The great difference of the two from each other can be seen quite 
clearly. The Piireatépaniyam is purely exoteric and is concermed only with the forms of belief of one 
(particular) sect, which reveres the Nrisitiha form of Vishnu aa the highest expression and the most 
exalted form of godhood ; and it (i.e. the Parvatdponiya) is based essentially on the standpoint of 
the Yoga system. The Utiarnidpaniyam is, on the other hand, purely esoteric, and is concerned only 
with the identification of the All-Soul—the highest Jtman, 1. 5, Brahman—with the Universe, and mors 
particularly with representing its identity with the holy syllable Om, the different perte of which are ig 
their turn represented as containing the Universe, and stands ementially on the ह tandpoint of the Vedanta 
syste.” Thus in the Nrisimhatd pant Upanishad also, the Yoga doctrine hase ton Theiem is the older 
(view), and the Veddntic doctrine the tater one. Moreovor, it has been shown in Part [V of this Profacs 
that the reviser of the Bhog. has utilised the [| Haratd pontya. 

= ° Vedinta’ has generally this sense very oftch in Mahdbhdrata, cf, Hopkins, Great Epic, 93. 

“= Even in the so-called quintesssnce verse of the (fd, XI, 56 ( Serva-idatre-Sira or so forth 
according to the commentators) there ia nothing of Vedintic doctrine. 

५ The description of the Tamasa kind of sacrifice, XVII, 13, “whore there aro no Prayers and no 
हिर" might probably occasion the view whether it might here be intended to speak approvingly of 
the sacrifices prescribed in the Mimdtied, The description of the Sattea kind of sacrifice, however, 
inv, las being “‘ performed by those who do not “xpect any reward therefrom" is agninss this 


vew. The objec of the author in these versas is to bring together under his scheme of Salten, 
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Ever since the Bhag. was completed as it has come down to us, it has served to the 
later poets as a model—even with all its admixture, mconsistencies and vagueness—which 
all, the Indian mysticism can put up with. After the pattern of the Bhag,are composed 
[Text p. 16 | the Anugita (Mhb. XIV. Ad. 16-51,) the [svara Gité (Kiirmap, I. Ad. 1-11), 
the Vyasa Gitd (Kirmap, 11. Ad. 12-34 )15 and indeed many other pieces besides, not to 
mention the borrowings from the Bhag., e.g. in Mhb. III. 120 and in the Paficharatra 
Section, Mhb. XII, Adh. 341 and ff, compare particularly Bhag. XI, 15 and #. and 
Mhb, XI, verse 12914 and ff. (Cale. edition), 


1 have read the Bhag. six or seven times during the course of the year, and the 
impression has ever strengthened itself on my mind that the Vedintic and the Mimdmsic 
parts are unoriginal. I have therefore ventured to carry into practical execution the idea 
of separating the above named parts of the B hag., not as the result of any abrupt conceit, 
but on the basis of a slowly accumulating conviction. (By) thus (separating the particular 
parts) it appears to me that there is (by this process) nowhere caused any real gap in the 
Bhag., rather the interrupted relationship of the various passages is further restored ;— 
thus, for instance, quite decidedly by removing the passages III.. 9-18; VIL. 27-32 ; VIL. 
7-11; शा, 20; [X., 6.1 A better confirmatic n of my theory (than this) cannot 
possibly, I believe, be expected 


If T might still bring forward a circumstance in favour of my opinion, it is the use of the 
word “Miya” which occurs six times in the Bhag. Among those passages the word 
Mya has at 1V. 6 and XVIIL. 61 the old sense of “ miraculous power =; (these passages in 
MY Opinion are old since ‘they treat of Ivara) but the word has at VII. 14 (twice), 15 
and 25, the technical Vedinta meaning of the world-appearance, Cosmic Illusion. Over 
and above this word, which forthe religio-philosophical development of India is of very great 
interest, [Text p. 17] I will not seek to support mytheory with (other) literary investiga- 
tions ; and just now I refrain from the possible attempt of bringing to bear on the case 
literary, stylistic or metrical arguments: because the rev ision of the Gifd has not naturally 
been carrie] on so mechanically that the Vedantic and the ritualistic pieces were put 
in whenever any occasion presented itself as being favourable, and that the old constituent 
parts of the work scrupulously preserved. It is rather to be supposed that because of 
the exigencies of the interpolations, most of the poem has been shaped anew. However 
the old Bhag. has not thereby suffered so radical a transformation of ita character that 
Rojas and Tomes the different kinds of sacrifices known to him in civilized life of his community, 
but not thereby to recommend the Vedic sacnfico and the tenets of the Mimimad. The same ia the 
case with the veneration of the Brilimanas in v. 14 and of the practice of Veda-recitation in v. 15. In 
XVII, 5-6, sacrifices, alms-giving and austerities are recogni#ed as means of purification, Still, 
however, it is emphasia-d1 that one ahbould not Practice them with « view to their results [and this is 
opposed to (the tenets of) Mimdriued. ] 

ॐ Rajendmlila Mitra, Catalogue af Bikaner (MSS.), 201, No. 436. 
“ For more on this point, see the Appendix “On the passages in the Bhag, uot originally 
belonging to it.” 
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the interpolated passages are not for the. most part even now recognizable as such in the 
new work. Though the interpolations are distributed very unequally on the eighteen 
Adhyayas, it can well be supposed that the original Gifd must have consisted of a smaller 
number of Adhyvayas. Ita division into eighteen Adhyuyas is presumably fashioned after 
that of the Mahdbhdrata into eighteen parvans ; perhaps. the.eighteen Porfinas Were also 
known at that time. 


The passages expurgated by me are, as already said, mainly of a Vedintic and 
Mimamsic import. Other passages are also expunged on other critical grounds, the reasons 
of which are set forth in the Appendix. One hundred and seventy out of the seven 
hundred verses of the Bhag. fall away in this way; if the twenty-four verses at the 
beginning and at the end which might or might not belong to the original Git#, are to 
be deducted from this number, there are one hundred and forty-six-(of these interpolated 
verses), or more than one-fifth of the whole. 


I do not cherish the illusion that according to the method outlined above I might 
have succeeded in taking out all the unoriginal parts of the Bhag. At- the time of the 
revision there mighthave been added many other verses besides, of which no word might have 
been existing in the original poem; means are, however, wanting to decide them as unori- 
ginal, and I should not venture upon pure guess. W. von. Humbokit's remarks on p. 46 
of his work make it appear that this great scholar was inclined to make the genuine Gild 
[ Text p. 18] end with the eleventh Adhyaya, Hopkins, Great Epic, 225, calls the verses 
of Mbh, VI. 830-1382, 1.६. just the first fourteen Adhyiyas of our poem, “the heart of the 
Gita.’ 7 1 admit unbesitatingly that the later Adhyayas contrast unfavorably with the 
preceding ones; I would not however, therefore, venture to declare them to be outright 
later additions, but would suppose that, as it so ofterhappens, the skill of the composér 
has failed him as he approached the end. That many of the fundamental teachings of 
the @ité are for the first time brought into clear light in passages of the eighteenth Adhyaya 
(vv. 55, 66) speaks for the genuineness of the later Adhyayas 


My translation of the Bhag, will in a convenient manner enable the reader to 
pass lightly over what I regard its un-genuine passages, and thus to secure a faithful 
representation of the original form (of the Bhag.). In any case, my attempt at 
reconstructing (the original Bhag.) removes all the most glaring contradictions that 
represents a (@ilé the religious character of which is purely theistic, andthe philosophical 
character of which “ae corresponds to the doctrines of the Sankhva-Yoga. | Clear 
though the result of iny investigation appears to me personally, I still expect to mect with 
opposition (from others). This opposition is principally to be expected from the side which 
regards the Simkhya as nothing else’than a “muddling up" of Vedanta, though this 
standpoint in itself does not necessitate the rejection of the result I have arrived at. 








च When however Hopkins, p. 234, says that the heart of the poem differs in style from its beginning 
and ending, he does not indeed mgard in this passage the beginning of the (itd as belonging to the 
= heart." How is this to agree with his statement above 1 } 
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I—The Origin of the Dootrines of the Bhagavadgita. 


[p. 19]. For correct estimation of the contents of the Bhag. it is necessary that we 
should realise its historical antecedents, in so far as we can gather them with an approxi- 
mation to truth from the means at (our) disposal. We shall use for that purpose only 
& part of the huge material regarding Krishna and the Krishna-cult, Even this material 
is, however, very much complicated and does not Yield quite easily to any attempt 
to secure ॐ clear and homogenous apprehension regarding the progress of Krishna-ism. 
An attempt of this kind is beset by the danger of some essential and chronological violence 
being done to the statements contained in our sources. Whether I might have succeeded in 
steering clear of this danger, is for others to decide. I can only say that I have constantly 
placed this pitfall before my eyes. 

In the epoch in which the Kshatriyas played a prominent part in the reformation of 
the spiritual life of Ancient India—according to my view they had the leading of it !“—there 
was established by a valiant warrior, Krishna, the son of Vasudeva and Devaki, a 
monotheistic religion which spread itself first amongst his co-tribals the Yddavas, Sdtvatas 
or Vrishois, and, then, beyond the range of that tribal communion. This view waa first 
put forward only by way of a hypothesis by R. G. Bhandarkar in connection with his 
exposition of the R&mAnuja system and its antecedents (Report on Search for Sanskrit MSS 
in Bombay Presidency, 1883-84, Bombay 1887, ए. 74) ; but this view can (now) be securely 
established. In connection with this, there are principally to be taken into considera- 
tion the following three lines of evidence, which mutually support and supplement each 
other, First, Krishna Devakiputra is, as is well known, mentioned already in Chhandogyo- 
panishad Ill, 17, 6 as the pupil of Aagirasa Ghora, in a very remarkable [ p. 20] way in 
connection with doctrines which bear a distinctly e character.** Secondly, is to be 
mentioned the réle which Krishra, the renowned hero of the Yadava clan and the ally of the 
Pandavas, plays in the older parts of the Mahabhdérata—the réle, viz., as a warrior, 
counsellor, and expositor of religious doetrines. The Petersburg Dictionary, II. 413, already 
speaks of the “ natural connection" of the hero famed in the MahdbAérata with the teacher 
Kyishos mentioned in the Chhdndogyopanishad, and this connection should not be severed 
unnecessarily. Thirdly, there is another circumstance to be mentioned as belonging to this 
point, viz., that the patronymic of Krishna, viz. “‘ VAsudeva,"” meets us in 8 large number 
of cases, and used earlier than the personal name, as the designation of God, and is 
primarily found specially amongst the members of that olan to which Kyishra according 
to the Mahabhdrala belonged.2* This circumstance is therefore of primary importance 
since the deification of the founders of sects in India is a general custom, and does not 
date first with only the rise of neo-brahmanism eince the close of the 12th cen tury A.D., 
as held by Barth, Religions de [ Inde, 137. 

vidence were to be combined, the way, I ahould think, is shown to us 
for our understanding of what Krishna Vasudeva once was in reality. From the tangle of 
tradition, legend and myth, with which the conception of Krishna is overgrown, there can 
be peeled out as kernel a victorious hero who at the same time was the successful founder 
of a religion. 
9 उ my Beitrage sur indischen Kulturgeschichte (Berlin पनन 14111 
9 Chhdad. Up, 17, 4: Austerities, charity, straightforwardness, non-injury and truthful words 
क किर 0, Bhandarkar, jor, ci, p. 73. 
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The contradictions which the character of Krishna exhibits in the Mahdbhdrata have led 
Ad. Hoitzmann to the view that two different persons might be mixed up together in the 
Krishna of the epos. This recourse, howsver, has been long since recognised to be 
unnecessary, since the contradictions can quite satisfactorily be explained through the 
revision effected in the old Kuru-epos, according to which (i. ९., the old kernel) Krishna was 
an antagonist of the Kurus, and a person [p. 21) full of trickery and cunning ; in the present 
Pandava-epos, Krishna is glorified as a friend and helper of his heroes, - 

Weber also supposed on mythological grounds that in the Krishna of the epos and of 
the Hindu religion different persons bearing this name—one human and one or more {1} 
mythological personalities—might have coalesced together (Zur Indischen Religionsgeachichte, 
eime Kuraorische Ubersicht, Stuttgart 1899, pp. 28 and 29=Eng. Trans. by Grierson Jnd. 
Ant., Vol, 30, 1901, p. 285 ff. ). However, the way in which Weber presumes “some such 
mythical basis” and arrives at his opinion by means of various possibilities, affords no 
exact insight into the way of reasoning through which he had reached his conviction in 
the matter, and offers no help to a critical analysis of his standpoint. 

Still less convincing to me is the phantastic theory brought forward by Senart and Barth 
regarding Krishga’s having originally a purely mythical aspect. Senart in his essay on the 
legend of Buddha, sees in Krishna as much as in Buddha, a sun-hero, a popular form of the 
atmospheric Agni,and A. Barth, Religions de I' Inde, pp. 100, 103, [The Religions of India, 
English Translation (1882), Triibner’s Oriental Series, p. 173] shares his opinion. At the 
latter plaee Barth says: “‘ Considered in his physical derivation, Krishna is a figure of 
complex quatity, in which tltere mingle at length myths of fire, lightning, and storm, and in 
spite of his name (Krishna signifies “the black ono’ ') of heaven and the sun," and further 
below he puts forward the statement that in Krishoa's parents Vasudeva and Devaki, “we 
recognise concealed the ancient pair, the celestial man and the Apsaras.” Weber also who 
otherwise gives a very sound view regarding the gradual elevation of Krish na from a 
human being to godhood, has given a mythological interpretation to many of the purely 
human references to-Krishna. He understands Vasudeva as == Indra son”, Ind. Stu. I, 432 - 
XIII, 353, note 2; andin Ind. Streifen, III. 428, he says [p. 22]: “The close relationship 
of the legend of Krishua with Indra, the Vedic representation of the thunder god, was 
already [even before Senart ] regarded ascertain, Indra being called ‘Govind’ and Krishva 
‘Govinda ', because of the common relation of both to Arjuna,” १.६. because Arjuna is 
represented—like 80 many other heroes of Indian legends—as a son of Indra. This 
followed, in the present case, from the fact that Arjuna was known to be a name of 
Indra in the-Vedas.?2 

The striking refutation which Oldenberg urges against the solar theory of Senart 
in relation to Buddha, cannot indeed in the same way be made applicable to Krishna, 
since in this case there are wanting such older materials of a thoroughly reliable genuine- 
ness, as are to be found in the old Pili texts regarding the life of Buddha. The न MMII, Ths DA Rogy 

tL, Von Schroeder, Indiens Literatur und Kultur, p. 480 | | | 

= Weber likewise 099 is 9 great riddle ( Ind. Stu, XIII 356, note 5) how Krishea might have ache 
to have the names Kedava and Govinda. Thero ia nothing less puzzling than this to any one whe 
sees in Krishna @ human being- The epithet Keiava shows that Krishna hed long curling hair, or 
was supposed to have such hair-drews ; and Govinda “ the herd-obtainer = simply denotes the victorious 
in battle. That thore in no sufficient ground for supposing that the bys-name Govinda might be « 
Prikritic form of Gopendra “ the prinoe of the herdsmen" haa been already mentioned im the Petersburg 
Dicionary. 
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is, however, none the less very instructive. Ii the solar theory about Buddha is in itself 
shown to be an error—Senart himself has deemed it necessary in the second edition of his 
‘Essai’, to make a considerable concession to the historical view—then, ‘by a parity of 
circumstances, the solar theory in the case of Krishna. might not well stand. In 
the Krishna myth we should not see the “ basis" from which the conceptions of the person 
of Krishna might have been evolved; on the other hand, we must see in the Krishna- 
mvth purely mythological ideas which are engrafted on Krishna, after he was raised to 
God-hood. From this stand-point all the difficulties that are inherent in the solar or 
atmospheric [p. 23] theory regarding Krishua, vanish, and from this point of view the 
circumstance that many of the Krishna-myths recur with much peculiar characteristics in 
the apocryptic biography of Buddha, is not ( therefore ) to be wondered at 


Every unprejudiced historical consideration of our material shows us Krishos in the 
oldest period asa human being, and later,—in a progressive development as hali-god. god, 
and all-Soul.2' If in the mythology of Hinduism K -ishua is represented as a God assum- 
ing human shape, or as an incarnation of Vishuu, it is simply the reversal of the real rela- 
tion, as is to be observed elsewhere quite distinctly in the myths that bring about the 
transformation. Asa matter of fact, Euhemerism is quite justified in our present case. 

Krishna is therefore as much a real p2rsonality as Buddha; and his parents also— 
Devaki and Vasudeva—were no mythological or allegorical persons, but human beings like 
( Krishna) himself. The question has naturally been raised as to what fundamental causes 
the deification of Krishna might be due to. Som> (Weber, Ind. Lit. Gesch.? p. 78,. note 
68=:English Trans. (1492), p. 71, note 68 ; Ind. Stu. XII, ए. 349, note, Holtzmann, Arjuna, 
p. 61) declare this to be a riddle; on the other hand, the services which Krishna 
rendered in bringing about the victory of the Piadavas are mentioned in this connection. 
Schroeder, Indiens Literatur und Cultur, p. 332, finds it reasonable and natural that ‘' these 
new rulers of the Madhyadeia were ready [p. 24) to insist and to promulgate the reverence 
shown to their national hero ‘by their allies, and were at great pains to magnify the 
glory of the hero who had now become (A¢ir hero'as well ;" and ए. 333, he says (in agree- 
ment with Lassen, Ind. Altertwmekunde, [,? 821,) the Piaadavas, the heroes of the Maha- 
bharata appear as the furtherers of the Kvishna-worship. As against this, it is to be 
remarked that the deification of Krishna has been brought about in a time when the help 
which the VAdavas had once rendered to the victors of the Kuru-tribe, did no longer 
possess any actual interest. Quite naturally the reason of Krishua’s deification is—as has 
been already stated’ above—due to his being the founder of the monotheistic religion of hia 
tribe ; and this on account of the numerous analogies which the religious history of India 
presents to us from (the time of) Buddha down to quite modern times. 

Regarding the original essence of this religion it can only be said that it was popular 
and independent of the Vedic tradition and of Brahmanism, and that most probably it 


३ Hopkins, Religions of India, p. 465, saya that the Divine man of the MbA. “must be the same 
with the character mentioned in the ChAdndogya Upanishod, 3-17-6." On page 466 ( end), however, 
Hopkins strikes out o different way of explanation: ^" [६ cannot be imagined, however, that the oult of 
the Gangetic Erishpa originated with that vague personage whose pupilage is described in the U pans 
shad,” and on the next two pages ho declares Krishoa to be an anthropomorphic God. This deduction 
of the otherwise very ingenious and lucid scholar appears to me not to be happy. In Fausbdll's Indian 
Mythology according to the MahdbAdrata, London 1903, p, 121, Krishna has been treated of in # remarkable 
manner with reference to the Hari-varhia, the Bhdgavata Purdsa and other later works 
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laid from its very start great emphasis on the moral side of which there is dreadfully too 
little in the Brahmanical religion and philosophy. We might compare above, and think 
of the role which duty playa in the Ahaz. Other passages of the Mahabharata might 
be brought forward to support the view that the K ishvaism has been—from the very 
beginning—an ethical religion of the Kehatriyas ; «, g., Mahabharata, VI, 3044, 3045 (Cale, 
edition.) 

Rajarshindm udiranam ahavesh vanivartinam | 

Sarvadharmapradhaninim tvam gatir Madhusitdana || 

“Thou, O Madhusidana, art the resort of the noble royal-sages who never turn back 

from fight and with whom all behests (of duty) preponderate." 

In K-ishua’s religion God is named “Bhagavat " “the noble one,” a word used in 
India since very ancient times to denote the godly and holy beings. Along with this 
word there came to be used in course of time other epithets: [ p. 25 1 Narayana, Purushot- 
tama, as well ay the patronymic and the personal name of the founder of the religion. As 
the oldest names of the sect occur (first in the 12th book of the Mah@bAdrata) Bhiagavata 
and Satvata; the latter is derived from the clan of Krishna. Later than both these names 
is the name Paiicharitra, which oceasionally signifies a particular’ subdi vision of the sect, 
but which is generally used as equivalent to Bhagavata. With this (latter) name only 
I shall designate in the sequel the followers of the Krishoa-religion, because I regard this 

If we were now to enquire about the time when Krishna lived and established his 
religion, we shall have to place him aceording to Chhé Up. III. 17-6, a couple of centuries 
before Buddha; and if there is any historical nucleus in Krishna's participating in the 
war of the Pi&isdavas with the Kauravas, (and his participation I believe to be real) he 
will have necessarily to be still earried back to a higher Antiquity. The existence of the 
sect founded by Krishna is indeed, confirmed for the first time by literary evidence of the 
4th century 9.6. ; it is from Pémini, IV. 3-98, where is laid down the formation. of - the: 
word > worshipper of Vasudeva.” The alternative 

ध + ~nashys, Gthavd naisd dee, * evidently appears as. the 





one. 25 In the passage from Pinini, [P. 26) Vasudeva is not the epithet of 
the Kshatriva Krishus, but of the highest being. As against this it cannot be urged 
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the Bhag. (excepting its prologue) and in which he must have been generally known in 
Panini’s time, viz., aa Krishna's disciples to whem the religious truth was disclosed by the 
Supreme Being, and who in consequence must be regarded as the preacher and promulga- 
tor of that religion, The way of worship, which should have brought into vogue the two 
derivatives, Vasudevaka and Arjunaka, must have been a different matter;in essence, 
however, both the words signify the same thing, viz., a follower of the Bhigavata religion, 
and it is for this reason that Panini has mentioned them simultaneously 94 

T have above fought resolutely against the theory of the mythical origin of 
Krishna. When [ first investigated the theory regarding its probability, 1 became doubtful 
for a long time—because of the name Arjuna,—whether after all the theory might not 
bea true one, since the two names Krishna and Arjuna convey—in spite of us—([p. 27] an 
allegorical or naturalistic impression, The wor?s indeed have led even Weber (Zur ind. 
Religions Geschitchte, pp. 23-29) to think in a similar fashion. However, such impressions 
baing १२१९१९०४ on the etymology of namos, land ons quite too off in an errror, and 
ve ris? to 4n allegorical msaning or sous other mysterious explanation where the 
simple and the most natural msaaing was intended. I (need) remind only of Miy4, the 
mother of Baddha. The names Krishoa and Arjuma are often to be met with in India, and 
Krishna besides as that of a poet in the Kigesia. If now two persons bearing these names 
(sc. Krishga and Arjuna) appear in close relation with each other, the circumstance is 
indeed very striking ; but still it is not necessary for us therefrom to recognize in then— 
say—an embodiment of day and night er some such other thing; on the other hand, this 
circumstance might lend itself to a very simple explanation in two ways. Either the concep- 
tion of Arjuna as a counterpart of Krishua was freely iavented when the latter was enveloped 
up in legend; in such eases the people are fond of a parallelism of names, and the name 
Arjuna had especially in this case a double justification as being the name of the hero, in 
which the tribe of the Pindavas, i.¢,, the sons of the “ white one ' + Wag to a certain extent 
individualised ;27 or there was really amongst the Pindavas a friend snd follower of 
Krishna bearing the name Arjuna. If now we were to devide for the second of these two 
(p. 28 ] alternatives, we might guess that °" Arjuna " might have been originally a by-name, 
te, the short form of a by-name, which originated from our hero having had a team of 
white horses. Arjuna also bears in the Mahabharata the surnames Svetavaha, Svetavahana, 
Svetisva, Sitaiva. In this case too, viz., to this genesis of the name Arjuna, might also have 





# An entirely different view of our ( present) PAgini-passags has boon expressed by Hopkins, Great 
Epic, p. 395, mote 2: “The whole“ evidence ' ' af its most evincing is that Panini knew « MahdbAdrata 
in whioh the heroes ( Krighoa and Arjuna ) were objecta of such worship aa is accorded to most Hindu 
heroes after death.” Had Pigini really thought of only some sweh worship, it is in‘the highest degrees 

urprising that be should have chosen just these two names, which from the point of view of religious 
bistery, are of very great significance and are from the same point of view associated together closely. 


| Lassen sees, not only in Arjuna but also in Erishpa, the personification of » tribe, and holds the 
two heroes as representatives of two Aryan tribes, differentiated from each other by white and dark skim 
complexion. See Ind. Altertumskunds, F, p. 780 and ff. particularly p. 701. “The differentiation 
who are represented by Krishna, both belonged to the Aryan people who had immigrated sarlier, but thas 
both had, through the influence of climate, become more dark-complexioned than the youngest immi- 
grants from “the North, the former therefore being called “black” in opposition to the latter.” How 
does this, however, agree with the fact that Arjuna himeelf ia often characterised in Mahdbhdrata ws 
having adark complexion tT C/. Hopkins, Greai Epic, p. 393. 
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contributed ( Arjuna’s) coatrast with Krishoa (in colour), It can scarcely be thought that 
Arjuna has been from the very first a real psrsonal name, Cases of colour-epithets becoming 
individual names (of persons) have indsed been quite extraordinarily common in India 
since very remote times. In addition to Kvishna, Arjuna and: Péadu, I might name Asita, 
Kapila, Chitra, Nili, Rima, Rohita, Lohita, Viripa, Sukla, Syama, Syamaka, Syava, 
Syivaka, Sveta, Hari, Harita. [tf it therefore follows from this list—which could certainly 
be still enlarged—that every kind of colour has been utilized to serve as basis for 
(coining) personal names, I cannot still decide for the supposition that the friend and 
disciple of Kyishsa. might have borne as a child the name Arjuna; since the play of 
chance that might have brought together two personsof the names Krishna and Arjuna 
(black and white) would be (indeed) too remarkable and (therefore) improbable ; had 
rt been “black” and “red” or “ black’ and = yellow,” the probability would have 
been greater (that there wis such a person who bore the name from his infancy). 


The development of the Bhagavata religion, which, according to the usual. view, dates 
from the medieval ages of India, but which, according to my opinion, as set forth 
above, commences much earlier, proceeded along two lines—viz., the speoul: 
the deepening of the. religious. sentiment, 


The genuine Indian disposition to combine Religion and Philosophy and the strong 
speculative tendency in particular of the Kshatriya caste, resulted in a philosophical 
basis being given to the Bhagavata religion, when an interest in philosophical questions 
had laid possession far and wide ofall classes of society in ancient India. For this purpose 
were utilized the two oldest ayatems (of Pailozophy) which India has produced, wiz, Samkhya 
and Yoga."8 [p. 23] The way in whicha philosophical basis was thus given to the Bhagavata 
religion can indeed be recognized quite distinctly in the. Bhag., the proper devotional manual 
of that sect, Besides I might here as well refer to a conjecture which 1 have put 
forward in my Saikhya Philosophie, p. 66. In Place of “the old Vishou-ism with a 
Simkhya-metaphysica “ which A. Barth, Religions de I’ Inde 0. 117 arrives at, because of the 
many traces of a dualistic theary of the Universe, to be found in Vishou-ite works, 
we shall have probably to substitute simply “‘the religion of the Bhigavatas,"’ which 
indeed at a later period merges into Vishou-ism, and to which the Bhigavata religion 
has transmitted its views. 

R. 0, Bhandarkar, Report, p. 74 (bottom). speaks of the “ religion. of Bhakti or Love and 
Faith that had existed from times immemorial.” So high an antiquity for (the existence 
of) Bhakti—a trustful and confiding devotion to God—should not only have been 
asserted, but proved as well. So long as the latter is not the case it cannot really be 
held as probable that Bhakti has been the peculiar characteristic of the Bhigavata religion 
from the very beginning times ed it and 
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eontributed along with other reasons to the oft-repeated assertion of the post-Christian 
origin of the Sveldivatara Upanishad.*® I do not believe that this supposition is justified 
{ 9. 30] and just for this reason—that many verses of the Svetdivalara Upanishad are 
already to be come across in the original Bhag. which according to my view (see below, 
Ch, IV of this preface) dates from a pre-Christian period. If it could really be proved as 
Saikara makes us understand, that the Brakma-Sdtras oftentimes allude to the 
Svetd watara Upanished, then the existence of the latter in pre-Christian times could be 
completely vouchsafed for. In determinjng the antiquity of (the idea of) Bhakti in 
India we might, however, leave for a short time this (point) out of our consideration. 

Weber has on oft-repeated occasions asserted the borrowing of the (conception of) 
Bhakti from Christianity, and in making this assertion, he has principally relied upon 
the remarkable legend contained in the twelfth book of the Mahabharata which says that 
the sages Narada (नव). 337, Cal. ed.) Ekata, Dvita and Trita (AdA. 338) had gone to 
the ‘Svetadvipa, “the white island,” or “the island of the white ones," and that Narada 
brought back with him from there the Piicharitra doctrine there expounded to him by 
Narfyava. Weber's explanation that this statement could only be explicable “if we 
recognize thorein a tradition of the journey of Indian saints to Alexandria ‘and of their 
having incurred there an acquaintance with Christianity,” is, at the first sight, very 
tempting. When we read in the Mahabhdrata that the white men living in the Svetadvipa 
‘were filled with the highest passion for the one invisible God Narayaoa (Mahdbhdrata, XU 
12,798) and that they worshipped him in their hearts with lowly muttered prayers ( Maha- 
bhdrata, XII. 12,787), the whole, to be sure, sounds as extragrdinarily Christian. Lassen 
himself —who otherwise has firmly set himself against Weber's theory regarding the influence 
of Christianity in the development of Krishoa-ism—is, by reason of this portrayal of the 
Svetadvipa, led to the supposition( Ind. Altertum, 112, 1118, 1119) [p, 31] that “certain 
Brahmins might have learnt to know of Christianity in a land lying to the north-west 
of their mother-country and might have brought to India some Christian tenets ;" he ts 
of the opinion that this land might be Parthia “‘ since the tradition that the apostle 
Thomas had preached gospel in this land is old.” 

After reading that remarkablo section (of the Mahdbhérata) I cannot, however 
convince myself that there is contained in the legend the historical kernel which Weber 
and Lassen believe to find therein, The account is so marvellous and phantastic that 
I can only perceive therein che representation of a purely mythical land of blessed 
existence. The view of Barth (Religions de UInde, page 132) (=English Trans., Tribner's 
Oriental Series, ए. 221] and of Telang™ that there lay here purely a product of poetic fancy 
appears tobe thoroughly conclusive. The Svetadvipa lies north-east (XII, 12,703) or north 
XII. 12.774) of the Mount Meru (and) on the other side of the Milky Ocean the white 


aes 4 = ee = ------------------ 

= By., by Wober, Ind, Stu,, 1. 421-423; and Réer in the Preface tv his translation of the 
Upanishad, Bibl Indi., Vol. XV., p. 36. 

ॐ Die Griechen in Indien: Sitsungeberi. Ber: Aka: Wiesensch, 1890, p. 930; cf. also Ind, Stu, 
1. 400, IL. 398 and त ; Die Rama-Tépantya-Upanishad, Abbiind. Berlin: Aka: Wiseonsch., 1864, p. 277 
(ter die Krishna-janmdshiam{ (‘The birthday festival of Krishpa), sid, 1867, pp, 318-324: Zur 
Indiachen Religionageavhichte, p. 30 and elsewhere 

9 Pratipe Chandra Ray, MahdbAdrata trans. XII, p. 752 note, following Telang’s preface to his 
=netrioal translation of the Bhag., a work not accessible to me, Hopkins also, Retigions of India, pp, 431, 
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resplendent residents of this land have no sense (organs), live without nourishment, are 
exuberantly odoriferous and are sinless; they blind by their lustre the eyes of sinful men 
and are further described with other fabulous particularities (XII. 12,704, and त; see 
specially Sama-mushka-chatuskti.) When we now remember that the Indians had had in 
their own land, for centuries together, sufficient contact with the Greeks, it appears to 
mé unbelievable that an Indian mission in Alexandria, Asia Minor or Parthia should have 
brought back home impressions, which could have served as the basis of any such legend, 
developed in relatively so short a time, In favour of the supposition, [p. 32] that nothing 
substantial seems to lie at the back of the story, might be mentioned this circumstance— 
amongst others—that the sages Ekata, Dvita and Trita sre called the suns of the god 
Brahman, and moro especially the fact that it is Narada who makes that fruitful journey 
to Svetadvipa ; because Narada often emerges forth in the Indian literature serving as 
the intermediary between gods and men, and his home is as much in the heaven of the gods 
as on the earth of mortals, Moreover, the whole narration, in spite of the apparently 
Christian traces referred to above, bears a thoroughly Indian character. 


Weber, Joc. cit., is further of the opinion that the name Christ, son of the divine(!) 
Virgin after it became famous in India, might have reminded the Indians of (the name of) 
Krishna, the son of Devaki (i.e, evidently of the divine goddess,) and thus it might as 
well be “that numerous Christian themes and legeads, specially those of the birth 
of Christ amongst cowherds, of the stable and the asylum being the place of his 
birth, of the Bethlehamite slaughter of children, of the taxation of Emperor Augustine 
sud such others reappear in the Indian legends of Krishpa.”’ According to the 
showing of Weber's suggestive exsay “On the Krishoajanmishtami,” however, the 
Christian elements in the Krishoa-myth are to, be referred to so late 3 period that they 
hardly need be considered in connection with the question here treated of; and some 
traces, for which Weber supposes a Christian origin, are with certainty ascribed to a 
pre-Christian period (ef. Bhandarkar, Indian Antiquary, Ill, p. 14 8) Weber's opinion 
that we have probably to recognise even in the first century A.D. an influence of 
Christianity on India and more particula tly on the doctines of Pidcharatras is already 
refuted sufficiently by Lassen, J. 4. द्व, 11.4 1121-1128; further, other weighty authorities 
have raised their voice against Weber's theory. 

No shadow of evidence has therefore upto now been brought forward to support the 
theory that [p. 38] the conception of Bhakti, with which we are immediately concerned, is 
derived from Christianity. The religious significance contained in the word Bhakti has 
nothing exclusively about it that is specifically Christian. Not only have devotion to God 
and faith in Him developed themsely gradually in other monotheistic religions: but 
even beyond the circle of monotheistic ideas, the two conceptions are to be {०9.99 
And particularly in India we posseaa all the easentiala on (the strength of) which we 
have to regard Bhakii as an “ indigineous” fact as Barth says; since monotheistic ideas are 
to be found prevalent from (the time of) the Rigveda onward through almost all the periods 
of the religious history of India, and the powerful longings after the Divine, peculiar to the 
Indian soul from yore, must have developed such sentiments as Divine Love and Divine Faith 
in a popularly conceived monotheism. 


" Barth, Religions de १११७५, 133 (= English Translation, p, 220.1). 
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Edimund Hardy, Lit, Centraiblats + 1903, No, 38, sp. 12369, - points out that «he word) 
Shakti (in: its Pali form bhatti) is to be found in the sense of “love, ५८ self-resignation ", 
in Jataka, ४, 340, 3,6; 352, 11, and refers to Theragathd, V. 370, where the word pélases 
into the specific sense of “devotion to God.” In this latter sense, might also be mentioned 
Panini, IV. 3.95 in conjunction with (Sutra) 98 (following). From these passages it follows 
that the word Bhaki has been used in the secular sense of ‘love’, « devotion’ + "^ attach. 
ment + in the fourth century B.c., and that during the same period, a way was being 
prepared for the employmeut of the word to denote the relation of man to God. Ex 
though “the bhakti which is spoken of (in Pasini, IV, 3, 95) be the same as the one treated 
of in the rules 96 to 100, and is to be understood only in the simple since of “love’’, ५ devo- 
tion "—according to rule 96, it is applicabse to inanimate things such as cake or pastry asthe 
Caleutia Scholia explains it’ ‘—{Weber, Ind. Stud. XIII. ०५49, 350), still the connection of 
the word “Bhakti” with Vasudeva in rule 98 is at least [ P. 34] » proof that in Panini’s time 
the use of the word Bhalti in the sense of ९ devotion to God” was in process of growth ; 
and the opinion of Patafjali on this passage referred to above | regarding Bhakti with 
reference to Tatrabhagavat) proves that this sense of Bhakti was quite current in the second 
century 8.¢., and indeed much earlier. The supposition that the use of the word Bhakti 
in @ specific religious significance might have been caused by a conception imported from 
outside, pan be thua refuted 

Though indeed “devotion to God” can thus scarcely be claimed (as belonging) to 
the original Bhagavata religion, still the belief of the Vasudeva-worshippers was in any Case 
permeated by this sentiment before the Bhag. came to he composed; since a new idea is 
(usually) explained in 9 manner walike the one followed in the case of Bhakti a3 treated in 
the Bhag., where this conception is ever and anon summoned forth as something self-evident. 


If we were now to divide the development of the Bhigavata religion into ( different) 
periods, the first period must reasonably be allowed to last ao long as this religion ted 8 
solitary life outside (the pale of) Brahmaniam. In this first period, which might be reckoned 
as running from an undeterminable beginning to about 300 nc + fall, probably, all the 
religio-historical eyents discussed hitherto in this section, ३.९, briefly put, (a) the founding 
of the popular monotheism by Krishna Vasude va, (4) its being philosophically equipped with 
(tenets of) Sirbkhya-yoga, (c) the deification of the founder of that, religion, and (व) as 
I believe, the deepening of the religious sentiment on the basis of Bhakti, 

The second period is characterised by the brah manisiny of the Bhagavata religion and 
the identification of Krishna with Vish nu. The great Popularity of the legends and myths 
with which the personality of Krishna was surrounded must have excited the interest of 
the Brahmins; however, the bacis for equating Krishna with Vishnu [p. 35] was indeed first 
given to them when Krishna was definitively elevated to the dignity of a God from a tribal 
heto. Against this view it might be objected that just as RAma + 48 ब purely human hero, 
tame to be regarded by the Brahmins as an incarnation of Vish no, and has become divine 
primarily in consequence of this identification, why should we not similarly say that 
Krishra as (human) hero came to be regarded as an incarnation of Vishnu? To this 
it is to be replied that the fact of the matter lies indeed very differently in the two cases. 
Rima, tender, pious and solf-resigning, and a rigid moralist was a genuine Brahmanical 
character, that could more easily be assimilated to the Vishyu-cult than the popular 
conception of the powerful and active Krishna, about whom the Brahmins indeed knew 
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quite well from tradition that he had rejected the authority of the Veda and had withstoo 





the Brahmanical theory of sacrifice—the great source of income of the Brahmins—(cf. 
Bhagavadgita) in the same way as it was done after him (Krishna) by one greater than hinr, 

ie. by Buddha, with greaterresults. Even Saikarichirya at a time when the Bhigavatas 
had long since been immerged into Brahmsnism, refers, towards the end of his critiqué of 
the Bhagavata-Paficharitra-religion (Com. on Brahma-Sitra, IT. 2, 42-45) to the anti- 

Vedic character of the sect. How canit be doubted that the Brahmins had admitted the. 
Bhigavatas into their own (Brahmanical) ranks—quite reluctantly indeed, but with a correct 

apprehension of the many advantages accruing therefrom, in order to be able to counteract 

the influence of Buddhism all the more successfully! Before Krishna Vasudeva had 

become to the Bhigavatas a spiritual being, could the Brahmins with any show of justifica- 

tion bring it about that Krishna showed an inner relationship with the Brihmanical Vishuu? 

With the older character of Krishna—his being a man and a warrior—as it survived in tho 
epical stories, the Brahmins could readily accomodate themeelves, since they could rely 
on their convenient Avaidra theory 


As the oldest evidence for the identification of Vishyu with N&riyana-Visudeva, the 
God of the Bhiagavatas, [ p. 36] Weber mentions, Jnd. Stu. XIII, 353, note 1, the passage 
inthe Mahdndréyana Upanishad=Taittiriya Aranyaka X. 1-6. As, however, we cannot yet 
say as to when this Upaniskad-compilation might have been grafted on to the Taittiriya 
dratyaka as it last book, this evidence loses all worth for chronological purposes. Quite 
different, however, is the ciroumstance known long 51765 that Megasthenes in his account 
(of India) describes Krishaa—under the name Herakles—as an avatéra of Vishou. The 
parallelism of Herakles with Dionysos { == Siva) proves, pace Weber, Ind. Siw. IT. 409,410,— 
that Krishoa was, at the time when Megasthenes lived in India, no more regarded as 
simply a tribal hero, but was already looked upon as Vishou, i.c., as an incarnation of his, 
The identity of Krishna with Vishnu was therefore already firmly established between 
302 and 288 8.0.,33 and the Krishra-worship proper cannot be gaid to have arisen for the 
first time in the fifth and sixth centuries 4.p., as Weber had opined many years ago (Ind. 
Stu. 1, 400, note at the end). 


In the meanwhile we can place the identification of Krishna with Vishou the 
antecedent deification of Krishna not much before 300 3.c., since during the second 
period in the development of the Mahdbhdrata text,—a period which Hopkins, Great 
Epic, 398, reckons on good grounds but naturally with the reservation of reasonable 
probability, from 400-200 n.c.—Krishoa is known only as a demi-god (‘no evidence of 
Krishna's divine supremacy `"). The supposition is not indeed unjustifiable that the 
remodellers of the Epic might have stuck to that character of Krishya, which, in spite 
of hia deification, he possessed in the popular tradition; they could not have, however, 
held themselves aloof, for any long period [p, 37] from the Brahmanical conception of tha 
identity of Krishpa-Viehou after this (conception) had been once raised to (a point of) 


dogma. 
०9 Incidentally it might be added that Bafodne (= Vasudeva ) is to be found aa the name ofa King, 
manifestly ashort form of > theophoric proper name, and, “evidently an Indo-Scythian one” on numerous 
Stu, XIII, 353, note 2). In this cirounstance we could have an additional ovidence—if it be still 
required—for ( the #xistence of) Krishes-womhip in = period preceding the birth of Christ, 
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This second period of the Bhigavata religion could be, I believe, fixed from 300 B.c. 
to about tha beginning of our (i.e. the Christian ) era. In any case the or iginal Bihag. 
might be assigned to this period (and in making this remark | do not wish té express 
myself just Dow regarding its date,) since in (the genuine parts of) the work, Krishna is not 
still identified with Brahman, but is designated oftentimes as Vishnu: (of the three 
passages X. 21, XI. 4 and 30, the last two belong to the oll poem) and since the passage 
IV, 6-8 contains a refiection of the Avaiara theory. . 

The third period of the Bhigavata religion for which I would postulate the period from 
-he beginning of our (Christian) era to the commencement of the twelfth century, is 
specially characterised by the identification of Rrishpa-Vishnu with Brahman: in spite of 
the vedantification of Krishnaism, however, the older Sdaikhya-yoga elements hold 
on. Inthe former part of this period the remodelling of the Bhag. has taken place, 


Along with this pantheistic conception of God which has been brought about quite 
consistently with the (spirit of the) time, there was developed an erotic comprehension of 
Krishoa,?4—quite in consonance with the dual metaphysico-sensual nature of the Hindu 
character: this latter view revels principally in describing Krishna's love-sports with the 
cowherd-maidens, which are at the same time explained in a mystic sense. ‘The allusions to 
Krishoa's pastoral Jife are to be traced back to the supposition that Krishua as a human 
being was born in a pastoral people and had attained fame as their leader. ` 


[p. 38] 1 might date the fourth period (in the histury, of the Bhagavata religion with 
its systematisation by Ramiinuja in_ the first-third of the twelfth century, The system of 
Ramanuja that, as is weil-known, still counts at the present day numerous followers not 
only in Southern India, but has also obtained wide currency es an important form of faith 
among many Brahmin families in Northern India, has been described must lucidly by R. G. 
Bhandarkar at the place referred to above 9 When however Bhandarkar saves at 
the end of page 74:‘It was Ramanuja's endeavourto. . ..... . seek a Vedantie 
and philosophic basis for the religion of Bhakti or Love and Faith . . . . . . and 
thus the Paticharaitra system which was independent of the Vedas beforehand , became a 
system of the Vedinta or an Aupanishada system,"’ the statement is positively incorrect, 
And for this reason: the fundamental Vedantic ideas were not first pushed by Ramainuja 
into the religion of Bhakii ; on the contrary they had found their way there many centuries 
before him, a fact disclosed to us by the Bhag., the Bhdgavata Purdna and other texts. 
I might (here as well) object to another mistaken view to be occasionally met with, viz., that 
Vishou-ism is distinguished into Rama-ism and Krishya-ism according as it has a tendency 
to contemplation and speculation, or one to an inordinate enjoyment of life, and that 
therefore the system of Raminuja, or for matter of that the religion of the Pa- charitras, is 
to be regarded as Rama-ite.™ Indeed, the Krishna-jte sect founded by Vallabhacharya 
about a.p. 1500 has inordinate enjoyment of life written on its banner, and the lower classes 


ae Rl = मेः 








4 In the latest parta of the Mbh. and in Horvivatien ; this development, as | : well known, reaches ite 
climax in Gitagovi nda. 

= CJ. alao Sarvadarianasaagraha, ch. 1V ; Wilson, Essays and Lectures, od. R. Rowt, 1. 34-36 ; Cole. 
brooke, Mise. Besays, ed. Cowell, in the Article on the Padcharitras or BAdgapaia 1. 437-443; ह, च 
Banerjes, Dialogues on the Hindu Philosophy, 401 and ff ; Hopkins, Religions of India, p. 436 ००५ च, 

ॐ This view was first propounded by Wilson, Batays and Lectures, 1, 38, note and, 40, and Cola. 
brooke, Misc, Essays, 21, 211, (contra, however, p. 430 ), 
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amongst the followers of Chaitanya, who at about the same time refashioned the religion 
of Bhakti in a popular manaer, [p. 89] and in a Spirit of opposition to Brahmanism, insisting 
on an ardent and ecstatical devotion to Krishua, can be scarcely distinguished in point of 
their morality from the followers of Vallabhacharya, From this, however, no conclusion 
@ posterior’ could be drawn regarding the age when Krishna-ism became speculative like the 
Rama-ism. And as regards the system of Ramanuja, there are Rama-ite elements pervading 
it, in #8 much as, for instance, Rama like Krishva is looked upon as a Vibhava—q manifes- 
tation of [évara ; and finally, every (point of) difference involved in the two conceptions of 
Krishna and Rama is generally reduced to.the lo west extreme—just as indeed Vishu and 
Siva are also merged together in the one personality of Hari-Hara ; however, the system of 
Ramanuja is in its basis thoroughly Krishua-ite as it is 4 continuation of the Paficharatra 








by the name of its God—Visudeva. 


Among the modern works in which the doctrine of Bhakti is developed in. agreement 
with those of the Bhag., the first place is taken by the Séndilyasiiras an. imitation of the 
(older) philosophical S4tras. 


I have here followed in a brief exposition the development of the Bhagavata religion 
from the time of the Bhag (and) beyond (as well) for the sake of completeness, as for 
the fact that Krishva-ism, from the time of the compilation of the Bhag. has obtained 
& preponderating significance in the religious life of the Indians, a significance none the 
least due to the powerful influence of this poem, 

तानल Toes 
| The Doctrines of the Bhagavadgita 

The situation of the dialogue between Krishoa and Arjuna is well known ; still a 
short sketch of the same mizht perhaps be welcome to some that might consult this work, 
The Kauravas and the Pau lavas, aftermany years’ quarrel, march against 








and to the former's sons, the oldest of whom is Duryodhana : 


belonging to the other party, is six times called in the Bhag. “a scion of the Kuru" oy 


blind king Dhritarfsh tra. 
of the Mahdbhérata, haa 


by some such name.” The course of the battle is narrated to the 
by his charioteer Sanjaya, on whom ४658, the Teputed author 
conferred the supernatural power of knowing all the events of 
between Krishna and Arjuna occupies one of the first places jn 
and this dialogue is called—to quote its full natheo—Bhagavadsites inishaa 
expounded by the revered one," though usually shortened into 
called Gita. At the sightot his close relatives pitched in the hostile 

to begin the battle, and is lectured to by Krishna, who in his 








the form of a Yiadava h 
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Hopkins, Great Epic, 384, regards the (दं asa “ purely priestly product": this view 
appears ८ to me to be @ gross misinterpretation of the essence of this poem, in which the 
Veda and the Brahmanical ritual is censured and the lustful covetousness of the Brihmanas 
severely criticised (11. 42-46). It is just therein that the Gita is not a priestly [ p. 44 ] 
product that lies principally the religio-historical significance of the work. 

In so far asit concerns the tenets of the “re-fashioned ” Bhag. one might still 
even to-day to the well-thought out work of W. von Humboldt, whose famous treatise 
maintains its value, though the scholarship of our days evidently differs from him on a few 
points, and though, in my opinion, that profound scholar often sees tog much meaning ४5 
lying (hidden) in the words of the (ita. 

If we were now to keep in view the original and not-vet-Vedintisised Git7, as I have 
tried to peel it out from its present form, it is hardly necessary to allude to the fact that it 
shares thecommon Indian beliefs regarding the transmigration of the soui, the retributive 
power of actions and the possibility of freedom from the distressing revolution of lives. 





Not only the characteristic feature of the Bhay, according to which devotion to God is tne 
climax of all knowledge, marks out the poem as a text-book of the Bhigavatas ; but. this 
fact is 350 recognisable from its epithets for God (Krishua, Visudeva, Bhagavat, 
Purushottama). I find the Bhagavata doctrine in a special but important point in the 
Gila, viz., in XV. 7, where God says that the individual soul has proceeded from him and 
isa part of himself.** We have seen in part Il above that the knitting together of the 
monotheism with the tenets of the Simkhya-yoga is above all a process characteristic of 
the Bhagavatas. 

This knitting together necessitates, in various ways, a forced interpretation and a 
distortion of the two systems ; since thus only could the theism of the Bhigavatas be 
provided with the tenets of the avowedly atheistic Saimkhya system and with those of the 
Yoga system, only outwardly furnished with s formal theistic appearance. [p. 42) If there- 
fore the Bhag. discloses numerous. discrepancies from the genuine Samkhya-yoga doc- 
trines, ३.६. from the doctrines as expounded in the respective text-books of the two 
systems, it would be entirely a mistake to perceive here an older stage of the Samkhya-yoga. 










The Samkhya system is mentioned by name six times in the Gita (II. 39, III. 3, V. 4,6, 
MUI. 24, XVIIL 13, cf. also XVILL 19,) and its fundamental tenets are set forth in their 
unmixed purity at I. 11-16, 18-30, 111. 27-29, V. 14, VII, +, शा. 5, 19 and ff. Besides 
the whole poem is permeated by the influence of the Simkhya tenets, and principally by 
the theory of the three (11195. However the terms of the Samkhya (system) are not 
quite always used in the Bhag. in their technical sense, but constantly in a sense which 
is in keeping with the current literary usage. Thus buddhi, ahawkara and manas, in many 
places, to be sure, denote the three internal organs of the Samkhya system, but buddhi 


aut manas occasionally meet us in the sense of “ mind, heart, understanding, view," and 
ahankéra in the sense of “egoism, pride.” Prakriti too is not always matter—or the 


primal matter —but stands in the sense of “ nature, essence, natural condition” at ITI, 33 
IV. 6, VII. 4, 5,20, IX. 8, 12,13, XI, 51, शा. 90, XVIIL 59; similarly dtman has not 





in Wober, Ind. Stu. 1, 11. 
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always its philosophical! shenyeiibe philosophicel eins, bub te'te teihibbaed Gareaan कः but is to be translated as “essences ". “mind ", &e. Thus 
Samkara explains. dimaw, as the internal-organ, and often enough by anfahkarana, 
eg. at ४.2), VI. 10, 36, 472 शा. 5; though in these cases it would be well to take it in the 
sense of the empirical self (i.e. of the Vidshiatman of the text-hooks) connected with its 
limitations. In many places (IV, 2b,° ¥. 7, फा 10) the commentators go to the length 
of even explaining dimen as the body 








The relation between the Bhigavata religion and the Yoga tenets rests on reciprocal 
influences. The Bhagayatas have taken overthe conception of Yoga, [p. 43] but have explain- 
ed it differently, and given the word the sense of = self-surrender to God, devotion concentra. 
ted on God.’"29 On the other hand 1 # Yoga system has taken over the idea of God from the 
Bhigavata religion. I have shown at great length in the Encyclopedia of Indo-A ryan Philo. 
logy and Antiquity, ITI. 4, p. 50, how the idea of God is understood in the Yoga-sdiras, and 
how 1४ 38 ushered into the system of the (Yoga) doctrines ina completely superficial, unoon- 
nected manner, disturbing the connection (of the sittras). If one were to eliminate from the 
Yoga-siltras (those silras viz -) 1. 23. 27, I. 1, 45, that treat of God, there would be caused 
in the text. no Jacuna: on the other hand, something would drop away which militated 
against the entire presumptions of the Yoga system. If indeed’ the borruwing over of the 
conception of God into the Yoga system signifies @ concession to the Bhavavatas, the same 
is the case in a higher measure with {ivarapranidhina (mentioned in Yoga-witras I, 29 
II, 1, 45) in the sense of self-surrender to God, in which Rajendralila Mitra, Yoga 
Aphorisms, p, 28, has already recognised a borrowing’ froin the Bhakti system, i.¢,, 
from the religion of the Bhagavatas. lévarapra ‘idhana is perfectly synonymous with 
Yoga from the Bhigavata point of view. ¦ 

I must leave it undecided whether the many-sided rile which Yoga Plays in the 
GBhag. entirely conforms with the Position it has ocewpied in the Bhigavata religion, 
or whether the author of the Gita did not. utilise in a Very great measure the tenets 
of the Yoga system. I am, however, inclined to accede to the first alternatiy ह. The 
words yoga, yogin or other radically connected forms, occurring quite often 7 the 
Bhag. had ecessarily to be rendered in the translation by a series of different. 
expressions. Sometimes the meanings so imperceptibly pass into each other that one is apt 
to become doubtful as to what meaning to choose. The following passages in part, [ p. 44] 
though they do not contain the word yoga, treat evidently of the yoga practices which form } 
the subject-matter of Patsijali’s text ; IV. 27, 29, 30: ए, 27, 98 ; ए.10 ¶. ; VIII. 814 ; ` 
उण्णा. 33. In the great majority of the passages, however, yoga, youn and other verbal 
derivatives of the root yuj have a significant meaning characteristic of the Bhaigavatas, and 
designate respectively self-surrender to God, devotion to him, and a self-surrendering devout 
saintly being. Further, yoga when it is connected with karman, stands (Ii. 3, 7, V. 1, 3, 
rx, 28, XIII. 24) in its original Bens of = performing or carrying out of the work." #0 
Relying on this sense of the word, there appears in Gita the Yoga doctrine (particularly in 
the third Adhydya and ए, 2 ff.) explained away as the doctrine of conscientious discharge (of 
one’s duties), and placed in Opposition to the Sahkhya, which is called roa ih i called tho theory of ocr theory of correct | 

“ “The Bhaktimdrga in connected with the Yoga and has = 
Gel, =. 1897, p. 277. 

“ The instrumental yozena possesses to our literary sense, in such osses directly or approximately, 

meaning of 9 preposition “by means of." Cf, Bébtlingk, Bemerkungen Zur Bhag, U1. 3 XIII, 4. 
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knowledge. This peculiar explanation of Yoga, however, must not have first been brought 
forward by the author of the Bhag.; one might rather regard the recognition of 
both the ways of salvation—the Jiiinamérga and the Karmamirga—which are mentioned 
side by side in Bhag. 111.3, XIII. 24 (at the latter passage Satkhyena-yogena is 
used in the sense of Jiimamirga) and which without being particularly mentioned stand 
side by side in the poem, as a tenet peculiar to the Bhipavatas. ‘The Karma-ycga of the 
Bhigavatas though later mixed up with the ritualistic Karmamdarga, preserves however 
in the Bhug. ita genuine sense of “conscientious performance of one’s duties without 
(regard for) personal interest." The Jfidgna-yoga of the Bhigavatas consists of a knowledge 
of God and a knowledge of nature in the Simkhya sénse, and involves in itself the 
renunciation of all actions. 


It certainly merits consideration that even in so late a stage of development of the 
Bhagavata religion as in‘the system of Riminuja, the first two of the [p. 45] five ways that 
lead to emancipation are called the Karma-yogaand tho Jfiana-yoga' Rimanuja's third 
way of salvation is Bhakli-yoga (already m 7 Bhag., XIV. 26); the fourth, the 
Prapaiti-yoga is an offshoot of the Bhakti-yoga, and the fifth, the Achdrydbhimana-yoga is 
evidently a modern addition. 

Finally, the word yoga meets us in the Bhag, in a still different sense, which indeed 
has been developed from the conception of “ acticn’’, viz., in those passages where the yoga 
of the God is spoken of, ie., his wondrous power (IX. 5, X. 7,18, XI, 8, 47) or where 
God, in accordance with this sense, is called yogin “ possessing wondrous power” (इ, 17) 
or yogeivara “ the lord of wondrous power” (XI. 4, 9; X VIL. 75, 78). 


We might now proceed to exhibit in a short sketch the tenets of the genuine Bhag., 
+. the Bhagavata doctrine provided with elements of Samkhya and Yoga, much differently 
explained. It may not be very desirable to follow the sequel of thought of the Bhag. 
(step by step,) since it deviates from one thought to another, and continually mixes with 
one another the different recognised standpoints, all the more so in its practical aspects. 

We begin with the theoretical (lif, systematic) part of the Bhag. and first with the 
idea of God. God is—as would be scarcely necessary to repeat after the preceding 
remarks—a conscious, eternal, and all-powerful being “ the beginningless great Ruler of 
the World” (X. 3), He is not only differont from the changing world, but is also 
different from the immutable soul of the human being (XV. 17-19); He is therefore a 
spirit in a different and higher sense than the Atman of the creatures. When it is said 
(VII. 4-6) that God possesses two forms—a higher spiritual one, by means of which the 
world is held up, and a lower [p, 46) material one, out of which everything proceeds—which 
according to the Samkhyas belongs to the Prakriti, it is not to be understood that matter 
constitutes a half of God's being ; it is rather meant that matter follows its blind course 
not independently by itself, but acts under the guidance of God; in other words, God 
works in matter, and acts by it. This is placed quite beyond the range of doubt in other 

passages of the Bhag. God deposits the seed in matter for being unfolded 
(XIV, 3-4) ; be is likewise the father of all beings, while matter is to be compared to the 
womb of a mother (XIV. 4). God directs the origin, development and dissolution of the 
Universe (1३, 4, 8,10), and in this sense he calls himeelf the origin and the end of the 
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entire world (VI. 6, X. 8), and identifies himself with Death (XI. 32.) All the conditions 
of beings originate from him (X. 4-5): He directs their destiny, १.९. rewards them 
according to their deeds, and makes the beings revolve in the circle of births “like 
unto the figures of a puppet show ” (X VILLI. 61). Whatever God does, comes to pasa only 
for the sake of the world, for, to God himself there is no wish to be fulfilled and no 
object to be striven after (III, 22, 24). “Every time when Right is on the wane, and 
Wrong rampant,’ God, who exists from all eternity and is immutable, creates himself 
anew, १.९. takes a new form of incarnation “for the defence of the good and the 
annihilation of the wicked, and thus to securely establish the Right ” (IV. 6-8). Since the 
deed of God is an action of the matter ruled by him, and never originates from an egoistic 
motive, God is not bound down by his actions (IV. 13, 14; IX. 9). He can therefore be 
never ensnared .in world-existence. The visionary picture of God in the 12th Adhyidya 
is a dramatic production, intended to work on the phantasy (imagination), but is of little 
significance for the proper doctrines of the Gitd, 


The relation of God to the world of mankind does not entirely conform to a rigid law 
of recompense ; [p. 47] on the other hand, God loves human beings who know him and are 
devoted to him with all their hearts (VII. 17, XII. 14-20; XVIII. 64, 65, 69), and he 
eniancipates from all sins everyone who resorts to him entirely (XVIII. 66). In this 
passage (and also at XVIII, 56, 58, 62, 73) is indeed to be found the doctrine of divine 
favour (Prasdd4) which we come across in some of the Upanishads of the middle 
period + ( Katha, Sveta, Mundaka), and which as a consequence plays so predominant a 
part in the Indian sects, 


Even though God directs the world-procegs, it is however matter, as we saw above, 
which does all work (III, 27, ए. 14, XIII, 20,29). From the primordial matter, originates 
the world, into which it goes back (VIII. 18, 19); the idea of evolution and reabsorption 
4s much as the conception of the world-periods is therefore taken over from the Samkhya 
system. All the theories in the Bhagavadottd regarding matter generally agree with those 
of the Samkhya system. The three gunas play here (in the Bhagavadgité) the same réle as 
in the Simkhya system; they affect by their actions the soul in bondage (XIV. 5 ff.), 
anc the results of their activity make themselves felt in life step by step, as has been 
set forth in a very thorough fashion in Adhyfyas XVII and XVIII. The physiological 
exposition of the internal organs and ‘the senses is that of the Simkhya system (III, 49 
of that much significance as the fundamental theory regarding the nature of matter 
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-no non-existence" (IT. 16); but the great difference betwooun matter and spirit consists in this 
that the spirit is never capable of change. When it is said (KIII, 21) that the spirit enjoys 
the (manifestations of the) gunas, and that its attachment to these gunas is the primary 
cause of the spirit’s rebirth, the real point is simply a picturesque way of expression, 
which is entirely to be explained in accordance with the Sdihkhya view. As a matter of 
fact, the spirit dwells in life, absolutely not doing anything—* neither acting nor causing 
one to act ` (ए, 13-15), and remains untouched by all actions and influences of matter. 
This has been expounded in a noblo language in the second Adhyaya of the Bhag 
He who therefore knows that the spirit is the true self “I” that leaves an old body and 
enters into & new one, just a8 a man casts off old clothes and take son new ones (IL 22), 
and knows that the spirit can neither be changed nor destroyed,—he is not grieved at the 
sorrow and death of anyone, i.e., at those things which affect only the destructible body. 
All this is pure Simkhya philosophy ; in spite of this, however,. the apprehension of 
the spiritual principle in the Bhag. is essentially different from that in the Simkhya 
philosophy : not exclusively. philosophical, but appreciably religious. The individual soul doses 
not, according to the (ifa—which expounds the belief of the Bhagavatas—possess from ail 
eternity 9 separate existence, but ‘t has detached itself asa part of the Divine Soul (XV.7:ct 
9150 ¬. 11. 18 ; XVIL.6). The expression mamai'vdiio jtvaloke jivabhatah sandianah (XV.7) is 
so clear that one must be indeed a credulous follower of Samkara to understand the word 
aja in this important passage, in a Vedintic sense as equivalent to “an imaginary, an 
apparent part.” The individual souls are therefore of [p. 49) divine origin; they appear 
in conjunction with matter, which in itself is not in the position of bringing about any 
change, but which has given rise to life and consciousness in the world. The duty of a 
man is to so behave himself that his soul could return back to its atarting-point—the God 


With this we might proceed to the practical part of the doctrines of the Gita. Here, to 
begin with, stand the two ways of salvation in contrast with each other, one of which 
consists in the renunciation of life and in striving after knowledge, and the other, in 
dutiful and disinterested actions, Although this second way of salvation is in many places 
regarded as the better one (IIT. 8, ए. 2, XVIII. 7), and according to the whole connection 
of the Gita is to be looked upon as the proper ethical ideal of the poem,*? still, the author 
(of the Gila) who, according to what I heve said above, is a faithful interpreter of the 
Bhagavata tenets in their practical teaching as they were prevalent in his times, has not 
ventured to cast off the way of emancipation (consisting in) renouncing the world and in 
abstract knowledge. The view that freedom from the cycle of births could be won through 
meditation by absolutely detaching oneself from the world, was, from centuries ago, 80 
firmly rooted in the thoughtful circles of the Indian people, that it could not be any 
longer ‘seriously contended against. There remained no other alternative but to let the 
two ways pass current side by side, and to propound that right action as much as know- 
ledge—the latter pre-supposing the nun-performance of works (the state of non-action)— 
times the other standpoint emerges forth, and occasionally the ideal of quietism is distinctly 
held superior to that of actions (VI. 3), there have arisen inconsistencies and confusion, 
which could have been avoided in any definite_rajection of the quististio standpoin 
. 50] The two standpoints are in the Gité squared with each other on the explanation 
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that the discharge of duty, which is done without any regard for consequences and without 


any selfish interest, loses its retributive power, and that consequently, for the doer thereof, 
the world no longer continues to be. According to this view, of work 
therefore, is the same as the non-doing of work (incidental) to the path of knowledge. 


The knowledge to be attained through the quietistic path of salvation is, many 
passages of the (ita, described entirely in conformity with the Samkhya system, as (consisting 
in) differentiation between spirit and matter (XIII. 23, XIV. 19); and asa result of this 
differentiation, the release of the knowing man from the necessity of rebirth is stated 
irrespective of his behaviour (XIII 23). This might be regarded as an isolated 
cognition of the genuine Samkhya ideal. In general, according to the standpoimt 
of the Bhag., the knowledge that brings about emancipation is not confined (only) to 
distinguishing spirit and the matter; on the other hand, this recognition of difference 
might simply be regarded as a sine gua non of the knowledge of God, which primarily 
leads man in truth to the highest weal 


The other path of salvation—the selfless performance of duty—is preached in the 
Bhag, at every step in a great variety of expressions. The performance of duty 
would not generally lead to its goal so long as it is accompanied by any hope 
of the reward. One should do the ordained (duty) without attachment, in repose and 
equanimity (of mind), pervaded by a uniform sentiment towards everyone, treating alike 
the agreeable and the disagreeable, joy and sorrow, suctess and failure, without any wish 
snd without any personal intercst whatsoever. The deeds of one, who acts in this state 
of mind, unconcerned with the ephemeral products of matter (II, 14), and entirely in 
accordance with the commands of Duty, and after the Divine pattern (III. 22), dedicating 
to God the fruit of all his actions— (p. 51] such deeds do not lie within (the domain of) the law 
of recom (IV. 22, 33; IX. 27,28: XVI 13,1 7). The injunctions that are laid down 
here, postulate the rejection of the performance of Vedic works: this rejection heing 
expressed without any reservation in the origmal Gilé. All ceremonies, indeed, of the 
Brahmanical ritual entirely serve selfish wishes, and therefore stand in sharp contrast to 
the ethical ideal of the Gita. It is therefore said (XVIII. 66) “Leave off all holy 
observances,” anc at 11. 42-45 is expressed open scorn at the reward of the 
Veda, which refers only to the material world, and can hold forth only the prospect 
of an ephemeral reward (cf. also IX. 20,21). Indifference to what the Sruti teaches is 
likewise a condition precedent for the obtainment of salvation (II. 62-53). That there is 
pure Samkhya doctrine underlying all this insistence need scarcely be mentioned. 


Whichever of the two ways of salvation one might betake oneself to, one must overcome 
the difficulties inherent in the constitution of one’s nature. When it is said (III 33) that 
“ beings follow (their) nature," and when at XVI. 1 and 0. there is a distinction made 
between men as those who are born to a divine (inheritance of) nature, and those to a 
demonic one, this predestination is to be regarded as a working of the former karman 
There is no word in the Gita@ of predestination as such ; On the other hand, the 
presupposition of moral freedom can be recognized as (pervading) the work quite through. 
One is entirely at liberty whether he would ‘or would not fight against the hindranves 
that lie in the way of emancipation, and whether he would strive after > lower ar after 9 
higher ides In the way of tho realization of this last, innate ignorance (avidyd) 
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places itself in opposition (ए. 15) to the Jiiénayoga ; (in the case) of the Karmayoga, 
greed—likewise innate in human nature—which is a veritable enemy of mankind 
(IIT. 37, 43); [p. 52) want of faith and scepticism also are likewise fatal (IV. 40). As a 
serviceable means of sucessfully opposing these obstructions, there are recommended 
several of the yoga-practices (ए, 27, 28, VI.10 and ff., VIIT. 10, 1% and ff.). In the case of 
ous who does not succeed in submerging these obstructions, his yoga-practices are not 
thereby rendered useless; since such a man is born again in the best of onvironments, and 
finally does reach the h ighest goal (IT. 40, VI. 41 and ff.) 

The most important of those claims which the Gitd makes on the man seeking emancipa- 
tion, 1 shall now finally refer to. As is known, the Bhag. is the song par excellence of 
Bhakti, the faithful and devout love to God. Devotion to God + (proceeding) as much from 
the path of knowledge, as from selfless performance of duty, leads with unconditioned 
certitude to the goal. The whole poem is permeated by this sentiment—to preach this 
doctrine was the whole poem composed. From devotion to God, springs knowledge of God 
(AVITI. 55), and this knowledge so works that the faithful offers up all deeds to God and 
leaves the fruit thereof to hiscare. Without distinction of hirth or former behaviour, 
Bhakti guarantees to every one the certainty of emancipation—eyen to the wicked, to 
women, to the Vaisyas and to the Siidras (IX. 30-32). The main point, however, is not 
simply 3 mere transitory emotion of love: on the other hand » the whole being of a man must 
be permeated by an unfaltering (ananya, avyabhichérin)44 devotion to God. If this 
be the case, the thoughts of a man on the point of death are (naturally) fixed on God. 
Particular emphasis is laid on this point in the न्थ. (VIII. 5, 9, 10, 13), since a man 
enters in that state of existence (bhava) which he contemplates at the time of death.45 

In what light are we now to regard the condition of aman freed from worldly existence and 
made one with God? [p. 53) Is it unconsciousness as is taught in the Simkhya-yoga ? When 
the soul returns to jts place of origin, is its individuality, which it once bore separately from 
and as a pari of, the divine soul, obliterated ३ Most of the expressions which the Gilda usea 
to denote the existence of the emancipated (soul) are colourless, and are of no help in givirs an 
answer to this question: siddhi (XII. 10, XVI. 23), pard siddhi (XIV. 1), pard or parama 
gati (४1. 45, VIII. 13, IX. 32, XVI. 22, 23), pada andmaya (II, 51) and Sdévata pada avyaya 
(XVIII. 56), Along with this, the Bhag. also designates the state of the emanci- 
pated soul diversely as quietude (कक) or as the highest repose (para or naishthiki Santi 
(1४. 39, V. 12, XVIII. 62), and by this is meant not the obliteration of consciousness for 
all eternity, but a state of blissful freedom of the soul, existing on individually, in the 
presence of God. The Bhag. offers no explanation of how indeed a soul can have 
a conscious existence without any reference to matter as is postulated by the Sjmkhya- 
yoga. Evidently this is a view originating in the oldest period of the Bhigavata religion, 
and has ever since represented a dogma of the Bhagavata faith ; and for this reason also it 
came about that when this religion was furnished with Samkhya-yoga elements, this dogma 
was,not supplanted by the mutually contradictory doctrine of the two systems. Out of 
the logical difficulties that follow from this, the faith of the believers helped them out. 

That the author of the Bhag. as a matter of fact saw in the going of the emanci- 
pated soul to God, a continuance of conscious individuality, can be proved from the following 

9 Bab the pangs in deqh'sCononlans.4..) 920 0 Gu a. 
For the ren'ts of this theory, च उत पार Barth, Retizions de ['Fncde, 133 (= English Trans., p. 228). 
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passages of the poem. Krishna says VIL. 23, ‘‘ those that worship God, go to God ; while 
those that revere me, go to me,” and at IX, 25, he repeats the same promise somewhat 
more fully, That the “going” to the Devas (or to the Pitris and Bhitani, 1X, 25) 
can only mean a conscious continuance of an individual being, is clear. (p, §4] As the “going” 
to Krishna (or God) is spoken of along with that, no other meaning could have been intended 
by this *“ going + because of the parallelism and the correspondence of the expression । yil 
with the accusative). If one were still doubtful regarding this conclusion, I might refer him 
to XIV. 2, where God describes the emancipated* (ones) with the words, mama s@dharmyam 
agatah “ those who have attained sameness of essence with me.” Sédharmya does not signify 
oneness, sameness, identity (aikya, aikilmya, téddtmya) but qualitative equality. From this 
it follows that emancipation, according to the Bhag., is to be regarded as an elevation 
of the soul to God-like existence, as an individual continuance in the presence of God. In 
this connection it might further be mentioned that in XVI. 23, the conditio 

emancipated is, after being described as siddhi and para gati, called “ sukha,” happiness, bliss 








The doctrmes here briefly worked out are to be met with not only in Bhag. but 
also in many other passages of the Mahabhérata ; and, of course, the entire series of ideas of 
the refashioned Vedantisized Gitd, is not to be regarded as something standing isolated in the 
Mahdbhérata”’ I believe, however—and the supposition is not over-bold—that the Gita is 
the source from which these doctrines might have spread to other parts of the Epos, apart 
from these plagiarisms and imitations mentioned above, which can clearly be recognized 
as such. - 


I have now to offer a few words of observation on the question regarding the 
Buddhistic and the Christian influence in the Bhag. Buddhistic influence might be detected 
in the recommending of the golden mean in VI. 16, 1 7, [p 65] and this 
supposition would gain ground by a reference to the occurrence of the word Nirvana in the 
immediately preceding verse, VI. 15. As evidently the application of the word Nirvena is 
not entirely confined to Buddhistic literary usage, (Brakmanirvana occurs four times in. the 
refashioned Gifa), and as the idea of the thoughtful moderation (the golden mean teferred to 
above) could be explained on the ground of common human reflection, the Buddhistic 
influence in this passage might be regarded as very much doubtful, resting at most on very 
far-fetched reasons. And the pessimism which comes up to notice at XIII. 8 is not to be 
referred back to the Budhistic influences, but must be derived from the tenets of the 
Simkhya philosophy, which in this, as in other respects, lies at the root of Buddhism. 

More important is the question regarding the influence of Christianity on the Bhag., 
an influence which is often asserted and as often refuted. Any Christian influence in the 
original (genuine) Gilais as, I think, quite precluded by its age, which I trust I shall establish 
with some degree of probability in the next part. I would also refer to what I tried to make 
good above regarding the genuine Indian origin of Bhakti. That there is a historicet 
possibility of the author of the refashioned Gité being acquainted with the tonets of 


n this passage 
Compare Hopkins, Religions of India, p. 401 (top). 
४ The treatments of this question in Telang, Introduction, ह, 24 end fl, reete om the 
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Christianity, is to be conceded ; however, I do not think that any one bas sueceeded in rais- , 
ing this possibility into probability or into certainty. To me personally, there is no idea 
to be met with in the Gité that could not be explained satisfactorily on the basis of the 
vast treasure of thought, or on that of the proper spiritual inheritance of the Indian people. 
In this question, I hold myself at a standpoint quite the opposite of F. Lorinser. who in 
the preface, notes, [p. 56] and appendix to his metrical translation of the Bhag. 
(Breslau, 1869) asserts his conviction with an earnestness and zeal » Which might win esteem 
even from an opponent, that “not only did the author of the Bhag. know and probably 
utilise the writinys of the New Testament, but also generally did weave into his system 
Christian ideas and views" (page ए), Lorinser would even prove from which parts of the 
New Testament a larger number of “sentences are borrowed,” and from whicha lesser num- 
ber of them ; that the ‘‘epistlesof St, Paul in their entirety, with the exception of the Thessa- 
Jonians and the Philemon have been utilised" (p. 285). In this strain does he proceed 
Lorinser was certainly a good theologian, In this case, however, he trod into a province 
with which he was not sufficiently familiar. That the words appear in his writings 
very often in a false orthography and with false articles, is not purely an accident, but 
¢ symptom of the fact that he was not equipped with the requisite philological knowledge 
with which to judge of things Indian. Had Lorinser been more closely familiar with the 
history of the development of Indian thought, he would not have drawn so very emphatic 
conclusions from the “resemblances ” collected together by him. These resemblances are 
for the most part entirely of a vague nature. They relate to likences in thought and 
expression, which however finds its explanation in the similarity of the back-grouud 
(lit. characteristics) of the New Testament of the Bhag. Even Weber who was 
inclined to concede to the Christian influence in India 9 wide field to range over, says 
Ind. Liter. Gesch?, p. 367 (=English Trans. p. 238, Note 262) that Lorinser Aaa estimated 
much too highly the bearing of his argument, and that the question whether to postulate or 
not any acquaimtance of the Bhag. with the tenets of Christianity is still sud judice 
Besides, Lorinser's theory has refuted by such reputed sound scholars as ह. Windisch, 
John Muir, Max Miiller, C. P. Tielo and Telang, with such conelusiveness, [p. 57] that I 
need not refute it in detail any more.‘ 











PART IV. 


Among those works which have contributed most to the understanding of the Bhag., 
ranks, without doubt, ह. T. Telang’s English Translation of the poem 5५ in the 
Sacred Books of the East, Vol, VIII, Oxford 1882. Telang's attempt, however, to prove 
for the Bhag. a high antiquity,—an antiquity higher than Apastamba’s Dharmasitra— 
has rightly found no countenance amongst the European Indologists. In the preface to 
his translation, p. 34, Telang, after an extensive argumentation, comes to the conclusion 
that the Gita must be, in any case, older than the third century 8.0., though we 
cannot say how much. Since we now know through Biihler’s investigati.ns that the 








` # Compare A. Holtzman, Dos Mahdbhdrata und Seine Teile, part U1, p, 153. 
= The second edition of the work of 1595 though not much different (from tne firs. odition) is 
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Apastamba Dharmasitra is to be placed in the fourth or fifth century 5.0.51 the Gitd must, 
according to Telang’s line of argumentation, belong at least to the fifth century B.c. 

The entire reasoning of Telang is critically examined by Béhtlingk in the beginning 
of his Bemerkungen and has been proved to be completely baseless. The proofs 
(offered) by Telang are in fact so weak that one might wonder how a man of his learning 
and acumen should have recognized their superficiality, if there were not (indeed) 
a psychological influence to account for this. To Telang, as to every Hindu,—how much- 
soever enlightened—it is an article of faith to believe in so high an antiquity of the 
Bhag. And where such necessities are powerful criticism indeed comes to an end. 

The task of assigning a date to the Gitd has been recognized by every one [p. 58] who 
has earnestly tried to solve the problem, as being very difficult; and the difficulties grow (all 
the more) if the problem is presented twofold, viz., to determine as well the age of the 

riginal मढ as also of its revision. I am afraid that generally speaking, we shall 
succeed in arriving, not at any certainties, but only at probabilities in this matter 

If we first take into consideration the Gifé in its present form, we might—in fixing 
ita lowest limit—leave out of consideration all the testimonies for its existence that are 
posterior to Kélidisa, Kalidasa is the oldest author who refers to the Gita and that he 

does so is firmly established by Telang (Introduction, p 29). Of the two confirmatory 
passages which Telang brings forward"? the second one particularly is convincing, viz., 
Kumdérasaabhava ए. 67, where Aigiras slys to the Himilaya: sthine tvim sthava- 
rétminam Vishnum A&huh manishinah. “Rightly do the wise call thee Vishnu in the 
shape of a mountain’’ The reference is here (as already pointed out by the commentator 

uitha) unmistakably to Bhag. X.25, both in form and in sense. To Kalidasa, 
therefore, who is to be carried back to the middle of the fifth century 4D. 53 the Gilad was 
an authoritative work. We might therefore set down a.p. 400 circa as the lower limit 

It is not, however, to be supposed Ori gina ted 
that lies very near to this lower limit as fixed by us. The revision of the poem belongs to 
that period in the development of the MahabAdrata text which Hopkins, Great Epic, 398, 
Places between 200 8.0, to ap. 100-200 (Remaking of the epio with Krishna as all-god, 
intrusion of masses of didactic matter, addition of Purdpic material, old and new). As a 
matter of fact, however, the present (id [p. 59] could be mostly attributed to the second 
half of this period. This follows from the fact that a considerable time must have elapsed 
before some one could venture to subject the original Gitd to a thorough revision and 
transformation. From ths consideration, therefore, of the age of the genuine Gité whioh 
too I shall forthwith try to fix, the revision of the Gilé could not have taken place earlier 
than the first or second century a.v.; and if I were to fiz upon the second century (as the 
period of the revision), I would still be placing it somewhat earlier than is usually the 
ease (to do), and earlier than what John Davies, for instance, (The Bhag.2 183, 
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" See Bubler’s preface to his translation of this work,—[ SBE. XIV ] 
ॐ The first pasmge in to be read a ERaghweomsa, ऋ, 31 and not 67, a2 stated in Telang’s work, 
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194, 200) has done, who with Lassen and Weber accepts the third century + 9.54 The 
Gila as it has come. down to us cannot be much later than this. The history of the 
development of the Mahabharata text teaches that. [p. 60] That the revision cannot be 
older depends principally on further reasons to be investiguted. Such reasons are afforded 
by the following considerations. 


In a vorse of the Bhag. (XID. 22) which belongs to the revised version, and in the 
Nrisimhata, Upanished, U1. 9.2, the two words Upadrashtri (the overseer) and Anumantri (the 
consenter) stand side by side, and the latter of these two words is so very rare that nune 
can doubt the historical relation of the two passages. As in all other relations to the 
Upanishad literature the Bhag. is the borrowing party, 80 in this case also, we have 
to regard in this passage of the Nri-T'a-Upanishad the prototype, and in the first quarter of 
Bhag. XIII. 2 the copy thereof, because the word Anwmantri, as an epithet of one 
form of the highest spirit, has been preserved in its originality in the Nri-Ta-U panishad through 
the entire contents of the text; since Anumanfri is synonymous with Anujfidiri formerly 
used in this Upanishad, and this latter is spoken of as existing as a form of the Atman in the 
second part (II. 2.8, 10, 13, 14; 3, 1, 6.14; 8, 6,7; 9.33 here Anwjiiatri is used by the 
side of Upadrashtri). Now Weber, Ind, Lit. Gesch2 p. 186 (== English Trans., p. 167) has 
placed the Nri.-T'a.-Upanishad in the 4th century a.p., though later, Ind. Siw. 1X, 62, 63, 
this date is reiterated only with reservation. As a matter of fact, however, it follows from 
Weber's statements at the latter place that the reason on which he has based this date is 
not tenable. Weber hadhad, with regard to many Indian works, a disposition to bring them 
down chronologically, and this is true also of the Nri.-Ta.-Upanishad, In any case, however, 
this secondary Upanishad—and with it the UWaratapaniya, latterly attached thereto—that 
comes into consideration as the source of the above-mentioned verse of the Bhag 
should be placed in post-Christian period ; and its being utilized by the reviser of the 
Bhag. points to the fact that he must not have in any case lived earlier than the 
second century +. The striking remark of John Davies, The Bhag.," p, 192, and ff 











9 The manifold resemblances which the Gitd beara in thought and expression to the Upanishads of 
the oldest and intermediary classes, do not prove the antiquity of the poem, because this is to be 
eogarded simply asa dependence of the Gitd on texte partly belonging to a considerably high antiquity. 
Telang, in the notes to his translation of the poem, SBE. VIII, has refermd to numerous parallelisma 
from the Brik, Chin. Kaus., fia, Katha, Munda, Prajna, Maitra. and Svetds Upanishads, but so far as. 
I can see, Verbal or almost verbal borrowing of verses or parts thereof is confined to the Katha and 
Soetdé, Upanishads :— 

Bhagavadgttd 7, 10 = Katha Il. 19 
" II, ॐ = Katha II. 18. 
न INT, 42 = Katha IIL 1* (cf. VI. 7.) 
‘ V, 13 = Soeta 7. 18. 
» श्वा, 9 = 6५4 7. 8. 
on VOI, 11 == Katha IU. 15. 
+, णा, 13, 14 = Seeta 7. 16, 17. 
५ XV, 1=EXathe VI. 1 

For fixing the date of the BAag. ite relationship with the later Upanishads only could be turned to 
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that our poem is closely related to the Purdna literature in its mythological and literary 
characteristics, [p. 61] points in the same direction :—“ In fact it is mmpossible to read the 
Bhag, and the Purdaas without feeling that we are treading upon the same ground,”’ The 
view that had become prevalent for a long time that the Purdaas representa later phase 
of literature connected with the Mahdbhdrata must now be well-nigh revised, since 
Hopkins 55 has now proved that the eighteen Purdsas were known before the completion 
(of the text) of the Mahdbhérata, Apart froin this, however, the similarity between the 
character of the Bhag. and the Purifnas is to be regarded as a proof that the present Gita 
cannot possibly be placed before the second century a.p. 


In thig connection, I might also urge one more linguistic consideration, which in its 
singularity is not indeed devoid of great importance, Bhag. X,25 which belongs to the 
later revision contains the word Himdlaya, the form of the older Himavat, thi, 
(latter) however, as is well known, still surviving in the later literature. According to the 
showing of the Petersburg Dictionary, Kalidasa is the oldest author of any definite date, 
who employs the form Himalaya (and similar new forms Himagiri, Himddri). Even though 
the word Himélaya might indeed have been used before (the time of) Kalidasa, stil) the 
ase of that word makes an impression of relative lateness. I therefore believe as\a whole, 
that even though I might not have brought forward any cogent proof, I would not € 
going much wrong if I were to place the refashioned Gita in the second century A.D 

If we now fix our attention on the genuine Gité it- is unfortunately impossible to 
arrive at any chronological result on (the basis of a) resemblance with the Mdnava 
Dharmaésasira. W.von Humboldt has already drawn attention to the parallels between 
Manu's law book and the Bhag.** However there is only one verse which (with a minor 
difference) [p.62] is common to both the works: viz., Bhag., VIII. 17—Manu I. 73. 
Telang in the preface to his metrical translation of the Bhag. Pp. 115,°7 is naturally of 
the opinion, in accordance with his conviction of the high antiquity of the Gilé, that Manu 
might have extracted the verse from the Gilg. However the thing could be just the 
other way, and besides there is still the third possibility that it might be a verse loosely 
floating about, belonging to the Brahmanical tradition, which both the works might have 
utilized independently of each other. When, further, Hopkins, Great Epic, pp. 19, 22, is, 
after thorough investigation of the Mahabharata and of the Manusmriti, firmly convinced 
that the present form of the text of Manu is later than the old Epic but older than the 
didactic Epic, while, Biihler (Preface to his Translation of Manusmriti, p. 98) declares our 
Manu-text as later than our Mahdbhérata, the attempt to utilize the above-mentioned 
similarity for purpose of fixing the date of the original Gité, is completely hopeless. 

I believe, however, that the investigation regarding the age of the genuine (मित could be 
carried to a definite result with a closer examination of another passage. At the beginning 
of the fourth Adhydya which everyone regards as being old, Krishna says that he had 
taught in the preceding ages the secret of the Foga doctrine to Vivasvat (—Sirya, the 
sun, the birth-place of the warrior caste, sarva-kshatriya-vasiéa-vi ja-bhitaya Aditydya as 
Madhusidana says) and from him it passed on to Manu, Ikshviku and the old sages of the 














% American Oriental Society Proceedings, October 1838, Pp. 5; Great Epic, p. 48. 
ग्ड See now allof them put together by A. Holtamann, Das MahdbAdraia IV, 127 (top). 
न In Holtemann, op. cit, 
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earth [p. 63] passed into oblivion and it was then being preached by Krishna to Arjuna 


How does this now in reality affect the antiquity and the vicissitudes of the Yoga 
doctrines! That the Yoga system is pre-Buddhistic is evident from the investigations 
of Kern ( Buddhism, Vol. I, 470 and ff.) and of Jacobi, Nachr, व, तत Ges. ds Wiss. 
1596, 45 ff. We know nothing of importance with regard to this system during the 
period between Buddha and Patafijali, and what is said in the Bhag., IV. 2 regard- 
ing the decadence of the Yoga system (sa kilena tha mahatd yogo nashiah) might well 
correspond with this historical reality. The composition of the Yoga-Sitras by Pataijali 
must have taken place at about the same time as that of the Mahdbhashya, i.e., in the 
middle or in the second half of the second century z.c, I now venture to assert that the 
Foga-Siitras in which the Yoga’ doctrines were fixed and infused with new life, must not 
have existed, or at least must not have acquired a general recognition and currency, at 
the time when the original Gitd came to be composed ; otherwise it would not have been 
possible to put into the mouth of Krishna at the above-mentioned passage of the Bhag 
the words regarding Yoga referred to above; since a poet generally makes his hero 
speak about events which are to be regarded as having occurred in a very remote past in 
` such > manner as would correspond to the state of! things existing in his own times. 
I therefore conclude from Bhag. IV. 1-3 that the author of the genuine (म did not know 
the Yoga-Sétras, and that he therefore lived before Patadjali, presumably in the first 
half of the second century B.c. The contents and the language of the Bhag. speak against 
a much higher date thereof 


If it were to be urged against this position that the Yoga in the Bhag, might be 
different from that treated of in the Yoga-Sitras, it might be replied that the present 
far-fetched sense of Yoga in the Gita as “Self-surrender,” =+ Devotion,” presupposes the 
original conception of Yoga as “concentration of thought,” [ p. 64) and that the words 
Foga, Yogin are still used in the Bhag. in their technical original sense 

According to my view, therefore, the genuine @ié originates in the first half of the 
second century 3.0, and the remodelling of the poem in the second century A.D, 














Postseript.—In concluding this translation, the translator gladly acknowledges the help 
he received from others. Dr. Belvalkar ofthe Decoan College suggested the idea of translat- 
ing the work for the benefit of the Senior Sanskrit Students of that College. Dr. Gune of 
the Fergusson College very kindly read portions of the translation in manusoript.—N. B. U. 
——— eee 

"It io remarkable that in this place it is not the priests but the kings that are mentioned a the 
ancient custodians of the Bhag."—Holtemann, Das Mbh., 11, 157. It would be more correct to say 
९" ॐ 5 ancient custodians of the Yoga doctrine expounded in the Bhay." 
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Regarding the passages of the Bhag. not originally belonging to it. 

1. 1-10—These verses are shown in a amaller type (in the translation), because they relate to a des- 
ctiption of the great battle in the midst of which the Bhag. (Mbh. VI (Bhishma-parvan ) sAdh. 25-42) 
haa been interset. Adhydya 43 connects itself with v. 19 (of the Bhag.) amd the first "three 
verses of thia Adhyiyo are in any cage interpolated. In this Adhydya the description of the uproar 
caused before the battle is again resumed, and it was necessary for the narrator to have done this, in 
order to remind the reader of the situation aftér the interpolation of the Bhag. Adhydya 43, v. 3 
cd.—vahasaivdbhyahanyanta sa sabdas tumulo bhaval—is 4 verbal repetition of Adhydya 25, v. 13 ed. 
Before the Bhag. wea interpolated, verse 4 of Alhydya 43 followed therefore immediately after verse 19 
of Adhydya 25, the former with the statement that the goda and demi-goda arrived (on the scene) to 
witneas the mighty war. 

The Bhag, besides begina not with verse 1—as the traditional view holds—but only with vy. 20 of 
the 25th Adhydya. This indeed follows from the fact that in v. 20 Arjuna sees the enemy in battle order 
face to face: but according to the foregoing account he must have slready seen the battle-array of the 
opposite party; thus in vv. 14, 15 he already shows himself (prepared) to open the attack, because he 
steps into the general war-cry with bis horn. Perhaps also the word, 2104 at the beginning of v. 20 is an 
external mark intended to show the beginning of the Gitd. 

11. 17—A VedAntic interpolation, necessitated by the mutual contrast (referred to in the sequel) 
between the transitoriness of the bodies, and the eternity of the spirit, that always takes new bodies and 
to which alone relate the expressions in the masculine genetive case in the following verse. 

I, 72—A Vedantic appendage. 

IIT, 9-18—An interpolation of the Mimi:nsa theory, which does not quite fit in with the connection. 
Verse 19 connects itself immediately with v. 8 In this latter verse Arjuns is saked to do the 
niyatars karma, i.e, to fight; in the passage interpolated, the significance of the sacrifice is imparted 
to the word Larman. The interpolation concludes in vv. 17-18 with the description of a man who 
no more finds any use in the ritualistic regulations, and who is generally averse to action. Verse 19 and 
ff. atand in glaring contrast to these two verses 

114. 23—Spurious for the reason stated by Buhbtlingk: “* 23b == IV. 11-9 as already observed by 
Schlegel. The present tense there (in the latter case) is in order, but in the case on hand, one would 
have expected the optative (to correspond with the one in 23a.) TV..11 is therefore older than 2.93." 
To this it might be added that the wording of the second line of our (present) verse has quite a 
different meaning than in IV. 11. 

IV. 24—A Vedantico-ritualistic appendage which mars the context, and which might have been 
occasioned by Brakmdgnau in v. 25 (to the latter is to be compared bralmacharya) 

I¥. 31, 82—-A Vedintico-ritualiatic interpolation in the description of ¢he sacrifice understood in ४ 
spiritual sense. 

11. 34—Interpolation for the purpose of recommending the acholastic discipline of the 
Brahmanas. Line 2 conflicta with the circumstance that it is Krishoa himeelf who is instructing Arjuna, 

IV. 35—Vedantic interpolation. 

V. 6, 7, 10, 16-22, 24-26—Vedantic interpolations. 

VI. 27-22—Vedintic interpolation, quite explicitly to’ be recognised as such, in that इ, 33 is 
directly connected with v. 26. 

VIL. 7-11, 14, 15, 19, 25, 26, 29, 30—Vediintic interpolations; vv. 7-11 intercept an exposition 
resting on = fundamental tenet of the Sdmkhya (Philosophy). V. 26, according to which no one knows 
God, is slong with v. 25, excluded for the reason that it contradicts v. 24, according to which, only the 
unknowing ones understand Him not. 

_ ए. 1-4; 20-28; TX. 1-6—Interpolations, based aa they are on the standpoint of the . Vediinta 
wd the Brihmanic theory regarding the auspicious and inauspicious time for death (VII, 23-27), with 
the superficie! nature of which, the original किवं has indeed nothing to do, The whole character of 
the poom shows that. In IX. 7, 8 is revumed the consideration of (the point contained in) VIII. 18, 18 
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IX. 16-19—A pantheistic interpolation in the midst of a description of the different kinds of 
the worshippers of God. 

id. ate Re: be recognised as an interpolation because of its Vedintic character and because of the 
contradictions 1 the first line presenta to other passages of the Bhagavadgisd Bahtlingk remarks on 
thin verte: “Krishna says here that he acts evenly with every one and thet no one is odious or 
agreoable to him. How is this to agree with XID. 14 (better | 3) ond ff. t'—and we might add— 
with ए, 29 VIL 17, XVIIL 64, 65, 691 All these passages in which Krishna cithor styles himself as 
the friend of all beings, or speaka of those persons who are dear to him, belong to the original Git, 
since they are not tinged with Vedintic complexion. ~ | 

X. 1242—An elaborate exposition from the Voedantic standpoint, at length degenerat.ng into 
insipid details of a previous subject, An imitation of X. 20-39 is to be found in the (कच्ता, Kiemo 
purina IL. 7, 3-17; the text in the Biagavedyt4, howe vor, has quite a Purdgic character. 

One might suspect whether the first verse of the cleventh AdAydya might not also belong to this 
large interpolation. It is curious that Arjuna should at this place say (when there are eight more 
Adhydiyos atill to follow) that his perplexities had disappeared os 4 result of Krishna's instructions. 
At the end of the poom XVIII. 72 Krisha tor the first time naturally asks Arjuna how it (bis advice) 
affected him in general: and Arjuna’s statement (v. 73) has its proper sense and justification there. |, 
I shall not however attach too much importance to suy such want of consideration in the poem. 

XI. 7, 13, 15, 16, 18, 19—Pantheiatic interpolations, When it is gaitl in these verses that the 
divine person of Krishna contains in it, the whole world and the gods and all beings and all things beside, 
and thatthis body is without beginning, without centre (lit, middle part) and without end, the whole stands 
in flagrant contrast with what follows ; since in vw. 20-29 the worlds and all supernatural beings look 
at Krishos with astonishment and wonder, and this cannot be ssid of them, if they were contained 
in him ; and in v. 32 K-ishna saya that he was about to do what an omnipresent being, pervading the 
whole universo, could not lave said of himself 

XI, 37-40—Vodintic intor polation. 

XIII. 2—Vedintic interpolation. Krishoa styles himeelf here as the knower of the field in all the 
fielda (aa the aoul in all the bodies) ; how could he then =till hold in prospect in ४, 3 any instruction 
regarding him who is the knower of the field ! 

१117. 4—An interpolated verae, since the appeal to the Upanishads and to the Brahmasitra (and 
therefore to the Vadintic sources) scatooly fita in, the principle of life in the sequel being degori bed 
according to the theory of Sdmkhya-yoya. 

JIT, 12-18, 27, 23, 4).33—Vedintia 1 nterpolations. Verse 27 ap ears to be fashioned in & Veddntic 
sense alter the pattern of v, 29. With regard to v. 41, it ia doubtful whethor it is to be expunged 
along with its néeighbs 16. If the vere however might have belonged to the original poem, paramdiman 
ought to stand here quite in the sense of dtevan as in VI. 7 and XIIL 22. 

XIV. 26, 27—Vedantic appendage. The queation asked in v. 21 is answered by vv. 22-25, 

XY. 12-15—An interpolation that disturbs the connection, and is based on the atandpoint of Vedanta 


and Brihmanic theology. 

XVII. 23-28—An appendage regarding the use of the expressions om, fal, saf and asaf, with o 
Vedintic starting-pomt. The whole theory ॐ bere and in the Bhagovadgitd generally ag little used 
as possible externally also this passage proves iteslf aa being subsequently interpolated, since the 
Enumeration, based on the disposition proviously mentioned in v. 7, comes to an end with}v. 22. 

XVIII, 45, 40—Interpolated verses peeause of the Vedintic expression Vena sorvam idam tofam 
in v. 46. V. 45 sten in close connection with v. 48. 

ब 714. §0-54—Voedintio i terpolation Whan in these verses it has been mentioned os to how the 
perfected one goes to Brahman, we might ask os tb why he should be admitted in v. 55 Es union with 
Krishna, the personal God. Vorne 64 forms © transition to the intercepted text of the original poor 
though in # clumsy manner, since one that has become Brahman has no more any occasion to 
cormpass the highest devotion to Krishns 


111. 74.18—Sathjaya’s concluding remarks, 
MoaAdbidrata. 
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